









SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


No. VI. THE SECTION OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


the Lord, but put 
there to dress it and 


the garden neither set be- 
yond his reach nor fall- 
ing into his lap for no- 
thing: this, the oldest 
picture of human happi- 
ness, is still the truest. It 
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to be comfortable, and the earth is so rich that this can 
never be the lot of all. Wealth is the power of being 
idle without abatement of comfort, and mankind in 
general cannot be wealthy because the riches of the 
earth are never available till the work of somebody has 
made them so. To make them so, and then to enjoy 
them, is the privilege of the middle classes. They are 
the master-huntsmen, who share both the sport and the 
spoil; not the dogs, who bring down what they must 
not eat, nor the guests at home, who eat what they 
have not hunted. Of course, in this sense the term, 
“ middle-class,” has a wide significance. The hearty 
yeoman and the clever artizan belong to it, as well as 
the industrious tradesinan, the professional thinker, and 
the enterprising merchant. That these should recog- 
nise their essential brotherhood is in the highest de- 
gree desirable. They are labourers in the same garden, 
partakers of the same fruits; the necessity of work is 
laid equally upon all of them, and though one may ga- 
ther grapes and another gooseberries, the occupation is 
pleasant and healthful, the reward sweet, and the life, if 
they do not mar it themselves, a useful and happy one. 

[t follows that Social Economy, the science of out- 
ward circumstance in the arrangements of society, 
should begin by recognising in middle-class conditions 
of life the highest object in this sphere of action, either 
for individual or social desire. This, which is the un- 
derlying truth in the fictions of Socialism — whose 
error consists generally in the supposition that para- 
dise can be regained by force, or that if it could it 
would be paradise any longer— is not the fashionable 
truth of the present day. We are quite alive to the 
difficulty about camels, but then we meet it with an 
elastic theory concerning needles’ eyes. Lazarus, we 
are aware, was not what would be called a man of pro- 
perty, but King Solomon was, and he even enjoyed 
himself into the bargain. Looking at our own expe 
rience among the people we really know, we are none 
of us prepared to say that the value of their lives in- 
creases with their incomes: but then, on this point, the 
rest of mankind is the sole exception to a rule which 
would doubtless hold very good in relation to ourselves, 
So we reason; or rather, so we pie ad, Success and re 
mission of labour is the modern Gospel; and when we 
come to revise the text we shall doubtless add to the 
beatitudes. “ Blessed are the Fortune-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of Lack.” 

It would be a forlorn hope that would think of up- 
rooting the faith in this golden legend from the heart 
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of a nation. Indolence has a pleasure of its own, and 
the power of enjoying it without material loss will 
always attract man’s eyes—at least from a distance. 
But in every nation there is a nucleus of superior light, 
formed of a class small in number but infinite in value, 
who see with better eyes and act on juster motives 
than those of the multitude. The nucleus cannot im- 
part its own brilliancy to the nebulous mass around it ; 
but the more it shines the more it will illuminate, and 
on its own size and intensity depends the amount of 
light diffused over the rest. 





So, although most men 
will go on believing that there is something far more 
| desirable than a life of productive labour, every man 
| who discerns the truth, and acts upon it, is so much 
gain to mankind. To obtain the power of helping 
others, and to make provision against the probable 
wants of illness and age, is doubtless a wise ambition ; 
wiser still if the help we aspire to give flows rather 
from our persons than our purses, and if the help we 
|| ever need receive is rendered small and simple by the 
| fewness of our habitual necessities: but the plan of 
| life which makes escape from labour at the earliest 
'| moment for ourselves, and the power of conferring the 
same melancholy privilege on our descendants, the 
happy climax of our desires, is sitnply a mistaken plan ; 
and as the spread of knowledge and the accumulation 
of experience continually increase the number of those 
who may be brought to recognise the mistake, science 
may patiently repeat the old but never familiar demon- 
stration, without fearing that it is all labour in vain. 

As to the error itself, it is the true source of most 
of the difficulties which beset the social questions con- 
cerning property and labour in their mutual relation 
to one another, and to suppose that with a spring so 
permanent these difficulties can be effectually drained 
away, is futile as a matter of course. Their pressure, 
however, is reduced by every successful effort to en- 
lighten even a solitary individual in regard to the two 
simple facts which are the basis of middle-class life ; 
the facts, namely, that many men cannot be rich, and 
that most men need not be poor. 





When a manufacturer employs a thousand men in 
(| his mills, and gets a profit of ten thousand a year him- 
self, the plain truth is, of course, that he has received a 
contribution often pounds from each of his workmen, 
who have given him that sum out of their own net 
‘| earnings, in consideration of the employment which he 
|| has procured for them. The men have done their best 
‘| according to their opportunities ; 


they have produced 
as much as they could. 


The result is, that the product 
of each man's labour has amounted to the sum he has 
received in wages during the year, and ten pounds over, 
If every man had received all that he produced ; if the 
master had given his own capital and skill for nothing 
tare hy 


workman “ uld have been necher than he has 


been by about four shillings a-week. 


That is all { 
any One among the thousand is to have more th 
he can only have it. aA the master has it, by rece iving 
contributions from others: and he does not receive 
them, . 
them 


because he has nothing to offer in return for 

The master is so rich because he has so manv 
contributors, and he has so many because he is able to 
offer the opportunity of profitable employment, which 
is of value to al! 


aa 
Now the man has probably never been born who, ia 
soul or sense, in body or beatitude, was really the better 
for an income of ten thousand a-year; but as the map 
who would refuse it if he could get it is also a mythical 
individual, the chance of getting it is the special jp. 
ducement which leads men in the possession of skill 
and capital to embark in business, and thus to give the 
opportunity of employment to those who have nothing 
but their hands and their time. The master might be 
just as happy if his gains were smaller, but the work. 
men would be none the better, because fewer masters 
would come into the field. The habit of contrast 
the splendid fortunes of the employers with the meagre 
earnings of the employed, as if there were some injustice 
in their disproportion, involves a double mistake: i 
assumes that great wealth is a great blessing, and that 
its accumulation by the rich is a definite injury to the 
poor. It includes also the erroneous notion that the 
thing complained of could be removed by generosity 
on the master’s part, that is, by higher rates of wages 
—the common error of kind-hearted people, who over- 
look the nature of the master’s profits, and forget that 
the whole ocean, if restored to its original sources 
would resolve itself into mere drops of rain. In our 
suppositious case, the master, if he added only two 
shillings a-week to the wages of each of his thousand 
workmen, would be giving them more than half of bis 
own income ; and if he did this, there would no longer 
be any inducement that could lead him to employ them 
at all, for the capital with which he works his business 
would bring him nearly as much as he would then be 
receiving, without trouble, anxiety, or risk. That 
additional profit is just what he himself receives as 
rent for his machinery, and as wages for his personal 
superintendence and mental labour. The use of his 
machinery and his own enterprise are worth a great 
deal. Without them a thousand men would lose their 
occupation. It is perfectly fair that he should be paid 
for them. It is not only fair, it is certain that he wil 
neither build his mill nor work in his counting-hows 
unless he is paid. These things are doubtless truisms, 
but the amount of ignorance concerning them is sti 
extraordinary, and is not at all confined to the working 
It is through this ignorance that the disastrow 
system of strikes keeps its hold among our manul@e 
The folly of a striae 


classes. 


turing and mining population. 
under almost any circumstances is plain and demonstt® 
ble, but how to make the demonstration clear to thos 
who are interested is still one of the soc 
thirteen shillings 
| net 


chiefly 


puzzles of the age. A man earning 


a-week demands fourteen shillings; his master W® 


. ke 
give it, so, to make him give it, he goes out on sr 
; | Pp © 3 } | ees Afty 
By that month of idleness he |0 pa 
: _ + wield. 
his master wii ner y! id, 


the loss #4 


If he gains his point, and gets his ire 


for a month 
two shillings of wages. Ii 
has to goin again at the iormer rate, and 
dead loss, . 

shillings. it takes a whole year to make up what he 5# 
wt. At the end of the year he eived 8 


has not re 


, 1 fa ld have 
farthing more at the higner rate than he w wuld ' 
: . . , lic ope” 
lone, without the strike, at the lower one. His spe, 
, , , : , . - a 
lation 1s a thoroughly bad one in a business point 


Te 


view, and it is still worse in every other aspect 
io anything practically to abate this evil is 3 &™ 


difficulty 
seas as ’ 


We will, however. make two sug cestn0m® 
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The frequent and rapid fluctuations in the earnings of 
the manufacturing class may be looked upon as. one 


principal cause of mischief. 
ulative character to the workman’s life, and 
lations with his master to be temporary 

Men whose engagements are perma- 


and spec 
they cause his re 
and precarious. 


They give an unsettled 


nent, and whose wages are fixed, are seldom found on 
¢rike, however small their actual earnings may be. 
Where the demand for production varies, as it does in 
eur manufactories, where several classes of workmen 
must be employed together, and everything may be 
brought to a stand-still by the absence of a few inferior 


i ee 


hands, fixed wages and permanent engagements may 


sem out of the question. 


Yet some approach to it 


might possibly be made. Suppose a manufacturer were 
to offer to a certain number of his workmen, perhaps 
the smallest number by whom the machinery could be 


kept going, a definite small salary, not contingent on 


their actual employment, to be increased to the usual 
rate of earnings when the mill was open, but to be 


sutinued all the same when it was closed, and only to 


be forfeited by wilful absence or misbehaviour ; jealous 


fears would prevent many from accepting such an offer, 
it probably a permanent staff of the best hands in 


, . 
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wu Ooncdnet 
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uld be thus engaged, and such engage- 
ehis might soon he looked upon as the rewards of 
Among these there would be little 


langer ol a strike, and their influence upon the rest 
might lead to more sensible methods of adjusting 
enevances, (mn the master’s part some sacrifice might 


hvolved, but he would not be without his compen- 
hirty shillings a-month a-piece paid to two 
aundred hands during a three months’ entire suspension 


rk would come to less than a thousand pounds ; 


m2 4 thousand pounds is not very much to pay under 
ISLANCes, A second, and perhaps the most 
's cause of difficulty, is in the ignorance by which 


of 


working men are often guided when 
Mey act collectively 


The clubs and unions by whom 


anged and supported are under the direc- 


do not know what is wisest for the 


\“ ? 
J ‘ 


» vreat interest in learning it. 


. and tia 
. ats his ‘ 
a ‘ 
did Inanyv {re 
f the rial . 
a. the right moment. 
iA ? 


Plain 


Maicts and il few words of rood advice 


- 


mm a rough tide of folly, if only 


The question is, how to 


rd: and if philanthropists will discover 
vy whi F able and disinterested advisers 


i and obtain influence in the unions of 


a great extent solve the present 


tions between capital and labour. 


ealth with its infinite 


oe ial Con 


: } 
iogical 1 
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lie in the nature of their habitual enjoyments, and those 
who are associated in their pleasures are bound together 
by ties which are stronger than any others. The work 
of life is done for the sake of the joy of life, and the 
grand question is always what that joy shall be, There 
is a joy which, in its highest sense, is independent of 
outward things ; but at present it is of outward things 
that we are speaking. Books; dinners; music and 
friends ; dancing; drinking; sleeping; the exercise of 
power, or the smoking of pipes; the half-hour'’s gossip 
in the evening, or travel through the live-long day ; 
the pursuit of art and science, or of hares and foxes ; 
the amusements of a town, or rambles among fields and 
flowers ; domestic evenings, idle mornings, quiet hours 
of meditation, or active labours of benevolence ; how 
wide the range, and how different the nature of these 
enjoyments, and the classes whom they separate! Human 
choice in regard to them is rarely altogether voluntary, 
We take, not what we would rather have, but what we 
can most readily get, and then we make a habit of it. 
Those habits are the flowers of life, and they disclose 
its specific character, as surely as if one saw mankind, 
in a literal sense, as trees, walking. A merchant and his 
clerk are not so very different in office hours ; pens and 
paper, bills of lading and quotations, money and arith- 
metic, are the common implements which both are using. 
But when the office closes, and the lives that have been 
compressed for labour expand for happiness, the resem- 
blance is at an end, In degree, the happiness may be 
but the manner of it is quite different, and 
One of the 
greatest obstacles to social reformation lies in the fact 


the same: 
so also are its characteristic consequences, 


that the common pleasures of the people are, to a very 
large extent, unwholesome and degrading, and this not 
so much from the nature of the things themselves as 
The love of music 
is gratified at low concert-rooms ; of fun, at the worst 
of dancing, at disreputable saloons ; 
The 
pleasures of sense and imagination are received through 
polluted channels, and the domestic pleasures are few. 
The grand cause of most of this is, that all these plea- 
sures have to be paid for, and that it unfortunately 
happens in the present state of the world that the worst 


from the mode of their enjoyment, 


class of theatres: 
of conversation, at the resorts of bad ‘company. 


are the cheapest. But here, if any where, there is surely 
a remedy to be found. When a national difficulty re- 
solves itself into pounds, shillings, and pence, there is 
at least room for continual improvement. What is 
wanted is. a fixed determination to make every popular 
as good and wholesome as it can 
undertaken in no 
idea of turning 


means Ol enjoyment 
The 


harrow or puritan! al 


possibly be. work must be 
spirit, with no 
the world in sackcloth, 
or of feasting it upon good advice and buns, We must 


know what they want 


~ | 
sinners into saints, of dressing 


take for granted that poor men 
as well as rich men, and that their wante are to be 


nected: and the effort must be. not to give them 


es] 
pleasures they do not ask for. but to see that what they 
pro Hring for themeelve al 
is Ollered iti the bn at preven bal instead of ihe worst 


serious national eflort of this kind 


do ask for, and what they ar 
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the Promotion of Social Science is well fitted to be its | 


originator. If a poor man wants to hear a comic song 
or an Ethiopian serenade, why must he go to a dis- 
reputable house and sit amongst shameless people? If 
he wants to see a play, why must he see it from a 
gallery which a decent woman ought scarcely to enter? 
If he wishes to dance, why can he do so only at the 











_ the otherwise unspeakable sentiments of the immortaj — 


least respectable of public-houses? and if he has a fancy | 


to spend an evening comfortably in a handsome room, 
why should it be a polluted one? There is, of course, 
no reason ; at all events, there is no necessity. Itisa 
question only of money and arrangement. 


' 
' 


But in one sense, and to the poor themselves, the | 


enjoyment of wholesoine pleasures ought not now to be 
a question of money. There is quite enough benevo- 
lence, and more than enough wealth in England, to 
make such pleasures a national free gift from the rich 
to the poor. We could change at once the terms of 
their possession, and render the competition of evil 
generally unprotitable, by making the price of popular 
enjoyment no longer shillings and pence, but only 
decency and good behaviour. The experimental essays 
that are made here and there in this direction show 
what could be done, and how to do it. National 
museni.s, galleries and parks, are successful in the 
highest degree, as far as they go. These, however, are 
mere specks on the social map; are not generally avail- 
able during the leisure hours of the poor; and contri- 
bute, of course, to only two or three out of the multi- 
tude of human pleasures. But they prove the real 
value of a principle which, if carried out wisely and 
nationally, would work a greater change in the habits 
of the people than has been seen for many a day. 

The reat field of social economy is not surveyed 
when, a8 in this short « ssay, we have looked at nothing 
in it but wealth and pleasure. But to see any land 
aright, and most of all to gain a comprehensive view 
of its general features, the wisest course is to climb the 
highest points, that we may then look downwards. It 
is from the cold peak of we alth and the warm plateau 
of pleasure that social life slopes and undulates, derives 
ite rivers, awaits ite sturme, and receives its actual 
climate and atmosphere. Standing on them, the rest 
lies below us in due order, and only patience and clear 
eyes are needed to make out the intricate details. 


NEW POETS. 
OWEN MEREDITH AND PATRICK SCOTT 
THERE are critical occasions when, in the course of our 
offi °, we are « OTE pe lled to repeat the question, W hat is 
Poetry ? Ie it simply anything in verse? or, as 
Aristotle says, imitation ? or, as Bacon says, invention ? 
or, as Coleridge says, plastic energy ? or, as ( arlvle says, 
the im orporation of eve lasting reason in visible forms ? 
or, a8 Masson says, the power of intellectu lly producing 
anew or artificial concrete? Is it any. or all these. or 
more.orother? In any case, we expect an elevation or 


idealisation of the objie« t. thought, or feeling. that poetry 


} 

if Versant withal: @ consecration of It, as it were. in a 
selected roemiiaen tiat removes it trom the vulgar. the 
actual, the accidental It either does this, bile aliasing 


the real; or it does the opposite (not the o 


In the 


ntrary ). 


realising the idea! latter the mind reduces its 


ideas of the infinite and eternal to shapes of 
or beauty ; and, like the Greek poets, infuses a ; 
logy into nature, embodying in symbols of the latte 


spirit. Either way, the genius of poetry is religions: : 


and those mystic feelings which, expressed in prose, ‘ 


would provoke only doubt or scorn, receive in poetry 
an acceptable utterance, and are admitted as ingpi 
tions and oracular breathings from the deep huma 
soul by those to whom they are addressed. It ig 
celestial revelation—not a worldly familiar, an every. 
day commonplace, a fashionable convention, or “g 
pipe played by Fortune’s finger, to sound what 
she will ;” the rich man’s toy, or the roué’s plaything 
We learn from it Truth and Morals ; not the falsehood, 
the folly, the trivialities, and the changing mannen of 
a transient age. Such is Poetry, rightly regarded— 
such are the lessons it teaches, strictly considered, 
The series of poems by Mr. Owen Meredith, whieh 
have induced these remarks, presents their author unde 
an aspect new to poetry, properly so called; and re 
verses the usual order of things. It is not the first 
time that such reversal has been attempted, and, when 
to a certain extent successful, has preceded the extine 
tion of the form of art by which it has been exemplified 
Such, for instance, was the fate of the Greek drama 
[n Aeschylus, it was sublime ; in Sophocles, it was beat- 
tiful ; in Euripides, it was utilitarian. The actual was 
sought for itself; it was pictured as it stood; phote- 
graphed, in short—and Greek drama perished. It 
had eaten of the tree of sensuous experience; it 
sumed a mortal shape ; it died, and had no resurrection. 
Mr. Owen Meredith's new volume is entitled Th 
Wanderer.© The hero is a gentleman of fortune, on his 
travels; One evidently of the Pelham school. He has 
lis vanities, his sentimentalities, his foibles, follies, and 
vices, his successes and failures with the fair sex, @ 
extensive acquaintance with society in al] parts of the 
world, a power of painting natural scenery in words, 
and an inclination to portray artificial beauty, both i 
life and in woman, with a disposition to the luxuneus, 
not to say voluptuous, side of things. The picture thes 
rendered of the world glows with colour, but the colour 
ing is meretricious, and the incidents are except 
but sufficiently exciting. In his own words, he has 
“ Not faltered to unveil 
The eryptic forms of error and-of wrong.” 
He boasts of his extraordinary experiences ; he bse 
suffered the fever of the age in which he has lived ; be 
has caught the disease of the time. and 1s tre ubled with 
a complex malady, to which ancient days were net 
subject. Their simple life and simple song are alike 
now impossible, men and poets are no longer childres: 
“ Happier were song’ forefathers than their sons, 
And Homer sung as Byron never could.” 
Owen Meredith is himself a sinall By ron iD the 
following stanza: 
“ If to have wept, and wildly; to have loved 
Till love grew torture; to have grieved till grief 
Became a part of life; if to have proved 
The want of all things: if to draw relief 
From poesy for passion, this avail, 
I lack no title to my crown.” 
* Tie Wenderer By Owen Meredith London Chapman sod Hs® 
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SAMUEL, BY BELL SMITH, 


pur Eeariy | ry of Samuel has ever been a favourite with of Samuel, represented in our engraving, is one of the most 
pal, ~wets and with poets, from that moment of agony when his universally-known incidents in the Seripture history. The : 


. il hi 
; wer, the barren Hannah, “in bitterness of soul prayed child's exclamation, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth!” 
ave Lord, and wept sore; and the writhing motions ol CXpresses BO compietle yY a ce netantly recurring phase of 
mM seeming to Eli as the mowings of drunkenness, she devotional feeling, as to have taken rank in the popular mind 
ng, “Count not thine handmaid for a with Mary's kindred reply to the angel, “ Behold the hand- 
belial, for out of the abundance of my complaint maid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word |" 
Lie ariel hia L spoken. Then how homely. and vet how and with that more perfect act of resignation, “ Not my will, 
vith toucl J, 18 the account of the voung son of Hannah but thine, be done (me remark we must make upon the 


not on . tore the Lord grirt witha! Hen e} hod, and of the pictorial representations ol thie scene the real poimt of 


like : a. mother made him, and brought to him Samuel's dedication to the Lord, and the touching idea of 
eD ear when she came up with her hushbat t his ministering during his tender years in the sacerdotal 
‘ J Many and many a mother has droop or tume, is | when he is pictured as a weil-favour | young 
. ng tears of pleasure, at the thought of her English gentleman in his bed-gown. If Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
peradventure not unfit to serve the Lord who did not care for more than to display his own artistic 
the : remembrance of the story in its beautiful simplicity skill, did this, that should be no ren why In Usese better 
- i maternal heart as the weary fingers have ‘ his example should | 

— rt SANS Of some littie coat lhe * calling Mr. Bell Smith « picture is in Ue i tland Gallery. 
ta young mal! f twenty-five al hae not wanted education or means, bis books or « 
this ti) vy. th we @ eata clitsai nd and bods ave been fed and nourished. 
smite adents and the wealth that w | faulite of which he etal wvicted are the lauite 
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; : eee i 
not get better bread than can be made of wheat. Hej| We die with that lost love to other loves, } 
cherishes a sublime dissatisfaction of the best of all And turn to its defects from other charms. 
possible worlds. Hence he says or sings: And nobler forms, where moved those forms, may move I 
“T sung of life, as life would have me sing ace lingering looks; our.eold farewells we ware them. 
’ . Ing, We loved our lost loves for the love we gave them. | 1 
Of falsehood, and of evil, and of wrong, And not for anything they gave our love.” 
For many a false, and many an evil thing, 4 
I found in life; and by my life my song That, after all, is luck re for then we have really | 
Was shaped within me while I sung: I sung lost nothing, save an illusion. We have survived a : 
Of Good, for good is life’s predestined end ; dream, and waked to the reality of things. 
Of Sorrow, for I knew her as my friend; We have been dealing with the first part of the , 
Of Love, for by his hand my harp was strung.” Prologue ; the second is, not amorous but pious, and | 
The last three lines are, however, expressive of a faith | the poet apostrophises Deity in half-religious, half. 
that is consoling. sceptical strains. Part the third is philosophical. |; 
Such, according to the writer's own account, is the | opens with reflections on Night, which is thus addressed 
nature of the record which these poems, in a sort of | as an Angelic Spirit : 
diarial series, may be supposed to constitute. The | «Thou comest to the man of many pleasures 
journal opens ominously, registering the “ pleasures | Without a joy, that, soulless, plays for souls, 
that are born of pain,” and the changes to which even | Whose life’s a squandered beap of plundered treasures, 
the soul is subject. An affair of the heart also has gone | While, listless loitering by, the moment rolls 
unhappily : | From nothing on to nothing. From the shelf 
* Back she comes, and moves reproachfully Perchance he takes a cynic book. _ Perchance 
pa , ; es A dead flower stains the leaves. The old romance 
The mistress of my moods, and looks bereft, ‘eturns. Ere morn, perchance, he shoots himself.” 
(Cruel to the last!) as though ‘twere I, not she, ; 
That did the wrong, and broke the spell and left | This is a night-view of life, minus starlight. Other 
Memory comfortless. stanzas follow, contemplative of the constellated skies 
; Away! away! . _and meditative on human frailties: e. g. 
ey ne ne ene Sane * Fooled was the human vanity that wrote 
ee ae yer ee Strange names in astral fire on yonder pole. 
Some men have Lost thelr earn and tee may.” " ho and what were they —in what “er ree ; 
= That scrawled weak boasts on yon siderial scroll 
Evident tendencies to the Byronic mood. This is | Orion shines. Now seek for Nimrod. Where? 
in the Childe-Harold vein; but the great point of am- | Osiris is a fable, and no more: 
bition is doubtless the Juan versatility —to be gained But Sirius burns as brightly as of yore. 
hereafter. The specimens in this kind are here but | There is no shade on Berenice’s hair.” 
tentative —there is of the light and the airv a fair | The prologue concludes with a declaration of the 
sprinkling, but of the revelry and the devilry that | poet's faith in the immortality of the soul. Pus d 
belong to the Spanish Don only alittle. The age has|_. Phe hero is now before the reader, with his vice * 
advanced. If, on account of it, Byron could not sing his virtue, in his weakness and in his strength, 4 d 
as Homer ; so it has happened that Meredith could not | tonic Pelham, a Dandy Childe Harold ; and we have wi 
sing as Byron. Modern propriety prohibits the ex- henceforth to trace his pilgrimage through Italy, Franee, 
treme lice ntiousness of a mere worldly muse. Mere- England, Switzerland, and Holland — each of “7 ’ 
dith, however valiant, had. like Falstaff. to respect “ the countries forming a book of songs and mee : 
better part of valour, discretion.” Otherwise, what then to sympathise with him in his Palingenesis 7 
might nota lad of four-and-twenty with Byronic notions | T@igious musings, concluding all with an epilogue me 
have written ! Among the aollection - . find a poem which, like the prologue, is in three parts. Dear to be 
on his “ twenty-fourth year,” wherein he tells us that UWE" Meredith is the Mystery of the Triad. _ 
“ Love's rose will not grow.” and that, in a November In these songs there is a continual aspiratie® 
night, he feels “the cold at the heart :” adding, towards the vague and fine. There is a delicate tov th 
Ae gs Oe ey of feeling, but a shadow v haze of meaning, a 7 
The last, which I plucked for Nerwa to wear. voluptuous unagery of expression, that suggests mh n ‘. 
She gave her new lover but satisfies nothing. Take the following “ Vise 
Such i only one instance of the poet's general ex- Was ita vision? Or Irene, sitting : 
perience of womankind But such experience, we wot, Lone in her chamber, on her snowy bed, 
ls mot eo true of the kind as of « class: and he With listless fingers lingeringly unknitting : 
- ha sa that expects fi 1, lity has = 7 , aa ‘ls , Her silken bodice ; aud, with bended hea , 
I : ay tbe wh wHy wo Hiding in warm hair, halfway to her knee, 
blame Her pearl pale shoulder, leaning on one arm 
Phere ia some luscious description in the Prologue Athwart the darkness, odorous and warm, 
to which we recur, of Platonic love, and an amorous lo watch the low full moon set, pensively ; 
aiventure—a “rare moment of rare peril,” in which, A fragrant lamp burn'd dimly in the room, 
however, the nymph is suffered to ew ape, though the With scarce a gleam in either looking-glas. t 
, The mellow moonlight, through the deep-blue goo ' 


poor Faun remains heart-broken. What,then? The 
fair and lovely are worthless; and the deserted Fant 
may thus console his disappointment 

When fate removes 


The unworthy one from our reluctant arme 


Did all along the dreamy chamber pas¢ 


As though it were a little toucht with awe 


Reing new-come into that quiet place 
in such a quiet way) at the «strange grace 


Of that pale lady, and what else it «aw 
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Rare flowers; narcissi; irises, each crown'd; 
Red oleander blossoms; hyacinths, 
ve Flooding faint fragrance, richly curl’d all round, 
ema. Corinthian, cool columnar flowers on plinths ; 
Waxen camelias, white and crimson ones ; 
And amber lilies, and the regal rose, 
J Which for the breast of queens full-scornful grows ; 
ru All pinnacled in urns of carven bronze: 
: Tables of inwrought stone, true Florentine,— 
Olympian circles throng’d with Mercuries, 
the Minervas, little Junos dug i’ the green 
aud Of ruin’d Rome; and Juno's own rich eyes, 
alf- Vivid or peacock plumes Sidonian : 
It A ribbon'd lute, young Music’s cradle: books, 
sed Vellum'd and claspt: and with bewilder’d looks 


Madonna's picture,— the old smile grown wan. 
From blooméd thickets, firefly-lamp'd, beneath 
The terrace, fluted cool the nightingale. 
7 In at the open window came the breath 
; Of many a balmy, dim blue, dreamy vale. 
At intervals the owlet’s note came clear, 
‘luttering dark silence through the cypress grove. 
An infant breeze from the e fland of Love, 
Lured by the dewy hour, crept, lisping, near. 


And now is all the night her own, to make it 





| general body of Christians. 


Another phase of the subject remains: the popu- 


larity these poems are likely to obtain. They have 
been received with much favour. The critic has been 
neither tardy in nor frugal of his praise. Is it, then, 


that the present has become Euripidean in its poetic 
tastes? Do these demand the actual in its meanness, 
and prefer the trivial for its nearness? Does it object 
to the elevation of the real, or the realization of the 
ideal? Does it put the poet into the confessional, and 
compel him to testify to the common-place ; and only 
thereby permit him to gain audience, with the sole 
privilege of selecting for vehicle a dainty euphuism of 
diction, to conceal the poor shadow that it would dis- 
guise, and fit it for the world’s masque, wherein he des- 
tines it to play a part, and add to the reputation of the 
costumier? Does it do this, and require this, and make 
of the artist a literal phantast, to deck with spangles 
the sooty actors of a May-day street-spectacle, and make 
a mock of poverty in the cast-off finery and motley gar- 
ments of holiday caprice? Before we answer this in the 
affirmative, let us, at least, wait for further evidence. 


We welcome a new volume of verse from the pen 
of Mr. Patrick Scott,° whose muse has always been 
devoted to the cause of virtue, whose tendencies are all 
ideal, and who, in his present work, has attempted an 
ethical flight, supported by the doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul and the Being of a God. It is, per- 
haps, one of the most difficult things to argue in verse ; 
and Pope's Essay on Man will probably remain the most 
splendid example of the faculty. This difficulty Mr. 
Scott has valiantly encountered, and in his Footpaths 
between Two Worlds has examined the vestiges of the 
great arguments as discoverable in the constitution of 
nature and the powers of the human soul. 

Mr. Scott’s merits are not so much that he has in- 
vented new arguments, as in the poetic expression 
which he has given to proofs already accepted by the 
He has sung the truths 
that all love, and referred to evidence that all admit. 


| This is the true function of the ethical poet, and he has 


performed his office if he has given thereto adequate 
voice and utterance. The differences between Soul 
and Body, the proof of Order and Design, the power of 
the Human Mind to exist in past, present, and future, 


and to comprehend the phenomena of the universe, the 


her Or grave or gay with throngs of waking dreams. 
aon Now grows her heart so ripe, a sigh might shake it 
To showers of fruit, all golden as beseems 
Hesperian growth. Why not, on nights like this, 
Should Daphne out from yon green laurel slip? 
A Dryad from the ilex, with white hip 
Quiver'd and thong’d to hunt with Artemis ? 
To night, what wonder were it, while such shadows 
Are taking up such shapes on moonlit mountains, 
Such star-flies kindling o’er low emerald meadows, 
Such voices floating out of hillside fountains, 
the lf some full face should from the window greet her, 
Whose eyes should be new planetary lights, 
and Whose voice a well of liquid love delights, 
Ms. And to the distance sighingly entreat her?” 
ave None can deny the classic beauty of this; but who | 
10k, wi not ask, Is this all? and softly murmur at the in- | 
vse mpleteness. The writer has been compared to Herrick ; 
und it in this he is unlike. Deliciously brief as the latter 
und a he is definite and full of significance. We are 
rue et beguiled with words. It is the soul and heart 
to "peaking. always. Here it is the artist ; the set phraser ; 
*h0 gives you nothing but sweet syllables, and asks | 
jon 74 TS put a meaning into them. In all this there is a 
one — precocity, that attains the perfection of form before 
) & Ne substance is perfected. The danger— nay, the 
uch theme —is, that the latter will be limited by the 
r es inits future growth. No expansion, therefore, 
eee ‘'wen Meredith, still the artist that he is, but 
r man that he should be. would have been. 
pment acte d internally and shaped the shell 
: ntentsa. 
ng the bad signs of this precocity, the cynicism 
' the poems is the dreariest. Some, too, 
ents that remind us of Boccaccio We 
ive the page of the young poet cleanly. 
‘nd Hope, and Love should shine purely out of 
B t Distrust, Fear, and Uncharitable Doubt All 
. ge to the youth ofsong. But what if, 
. is, these bitter experiences should have 
tion of his lot ? Ah. then, we must mourn 
misfortune; and trust that after-time may 


4 #-« 
- ; = fr 


inpensations 


spontaneous motivities of the Soul, and its indestruc- 
tibility :—these are the themes that lead off the mighty 
strain. It then rises to the law of Conscience, which, 
imperfect in its workings, recognises a guide and an 
author; whence the poet passes in review the different 
all more or less true, and recognising a deity 


From these he ascends to the considera 


Creeds, 
or a demon. 
tion of true Religion in general and of Christianity in 
particular ; and at length the hymn culminates in the 
celebration of Love. and magnifies the Christian faith aa 
the discipline of Charity. 

This didactic essay i# followed by a lyrical epos, 
whereof the hero is Edwin, the king of the Northum 
brians——a ballad of considerable beauty and power. 
There is a battle scene in it which is described with 


great spirit. The spiritual influence of Paulinus, like- 


* Footpaths beteren Two Worlds, and other Porme By Patrick Soxtt 


London Bell and Daldy 
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wise, is shadowed forth with delicacy and significance, 
befitting the thoughtiul minstrel. Great energy, too, 
is shown in the account of the priest Coifi’s destruction 
of the ancient idols : 
“* Destroy our temple!’ urged the king ; 

‘ Who strikes@he@ first blow?’ ‘That will 1!’ 

Cried the arch-priest, and shook on high 

His hand at the deserted sky.” 
Riding on a stallion, he hurls his lance at the devoted 
fane, and the multitude with their torches cause it to 
expire in flame. Then follow these poetical touches : 

“Up fromthe burning pile 
Rose @ vast cloud of dark-red solemn hue, 
And, floating to the West, hung there awhile, 
Then vanished out of view. 

And all who saw it could behold 

Strange forms within its smoky fold, 

And hear unearthly noises, as of things 

Lamenting, issue thence — the sorrowings 

Of lips which, were they mortal, never they 

Who heard them, heard before, and turned aside to pray. 


Woden, the god, seemed moving there 
His restiess form in murky air. 
In his lean hand he held the crown 
Which he was wont to give victorious War: 
Frowning he cast it down, 
And stamped upon the earth, and glared at heaven afar. 
The shadowy Frea, kneeling. strove 
To turn the god from his self-wasting wrath ; 
He spurned her from his angry path, 
And cursed himself and her, for he had done with love. 
Prince of the air-born powers on high 
Thor, the resistiess, stood inactive by. 
Where was the ruling grandeur of his brow ’ 
Why silent lay the thunder now? 
The hammer, whose fell strokes shook earth and hell, 
From his lax grasp innocuously fell, 
And there it lay. for ever lay. 
A fable and a farce, @ terror passed away 


Beyond the gods immortal, sisters three 
Past, Present 
Fate of the Past' that is unchangeable. 


. Future, what are ve 


Fate of the Present! what the present seems 
See, if thou canst -the real o erpasseth dreams. 
Fate of the Future’ we wil! trust when thou canst tell. 


One only seemed to live, and he was dead.— 

The god of grace and light Hite gentle head 

Upon a cloud was laid, in smiling death 

He looked as one who would take up his breath 
Again, when time was full, as some young child 

Resumes his active life at dawning day. 

And starties slumber with his inn cent play 
Bale r. the son of Heaven. the beant ful, the mild 

Yes, he was killed, they sang, to rise no more 


When the long twilight of the cods was o'er 


The good to ile ine £ i. ADG reign 

Over a painiess world, for Sin’s the sire of Pa 
He was, perhaps, the sbadow of real thing 

And so worth many a substance There's 1 
Untinged bY good no faith m which there springs 


No living «stream, however amal) the rill! 


No creed could live but « h ahould own 
The boundless rale of Power abo. 
The “ rid hath found ne aA ne 


[he strong rea 


This is undoubtedly grand poetry t is aleo wh 
sOTHe and KOO i No fewer than a dozen elas ate 
follow the two leading poems | the % 
them imvroiving a story, a “a! st r a 


~ . . ’ 


ad 





sophical symbol. “The Village of the Dead” is a ballad 
of great power. The delineation of the inhabitants of 
the Death districts is marked with fearful ialti 
and the colouring glares with a lurid light. But peace 
comes at last with the Christian teacher. And here, 
too, is a truth to be proclaimed on the housetops: 
“It is the Spirit wills all deeds, 
That sounds the trump, ‘ Advance! or fly!” 
From which the body’s march proceeds; 
And to the solemn question, * Why?’ 
The thing that sri//s must make reply.” 
Another Hindoo poem, called “ The Demon's Bath” 

has also might and magic in it. With it, in contrast, 
may be named “ The River of Life,” sweetly versified. 
Some elegiac stanzas connected with the Crimean war, 
and entitled “ Chersonesus Taurica,” are good. There are, 
moreover, three poems that claim distinction:—*The | 


Passing Bell,” “The Stars,” and “The Battle of Inker- ” 


mann.” They are productions in which ambition is the 
living element, and which arrive at a sublimity in tone 
and treatment seldom attained except by the great | 
masters of song. 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH. 
By J. HENZELL 
Tus little damsel has come boldly over the rough ways of 
the hill-sides, treading with accustomed feet the perilous 
tracks which a stranger might tremble to traverse. Truly 
the journey seems to have had its terrors, for although she 
holds on her course with conscious firmness, yet we may 
discover, from the way in which her feet are planted in the 
precipitous passage before us, that with all her courage there 
is a considerable mixture of caution employed in her method 
of progression. The little boy, her brother apparently, who 
follows behind, has a much more heedful regard to his foot- 
steps, and holds on here and there by his hands, which be- 
speaks somewhat less than masculine audacity. The basket 
of freshly-plucked fern borne at the girls back would, one 
might think, considerably impede the traveller on rach i) 
road ; but, from some experience in such matters, we incline 
to believe that it is safer to be the bearer of such a load than 
to have none at all: one feels, when thus burthened —™® 
less, indeed, the weight be considerable or the article vey 
bulky — rather assisted by its pressure ; probably for the 
same reason that dancers on the tight-rope employ & balan- 
cing-pole, as a means of instantly adjusting the centre of 
gravity. A load borne at the back, moreover, gives steadi- 
ness to the feet, planted, as they naturally are, before the 
traveller in making a descent: and descents are, after all. 
the only dangerous portions of the way in such cases. (me 
grasps with the hands in going up hill, but goimg dows 
there is ever the risk of slipping; and once started, the task 
of checking vourself is difficult. and sometimes impossible. 


af , | 


‘ : , 
Host periuous falls, therefore, occur in going down bull. Tee 





lowled basket betravs also the motive of the journeys ’ 
have gone far off into the woods where the fern gro" 
thickest under the damp shadows of the large tree, and. 
Ther will 
take the produce to some market-town, and sell it » ibe 
Truiterere to pack fruit mm, or to the florists to be pF 
ind the roots of flowers. keeping them damp against 


with little sunlight. «preads out its beautiful fans. 


rey nting, or at the base of ladics bouquets, who, whes 
‘ r ve them thus carefully guarded, will little heed the 
small reward of our children’s toil and risk. The ferus wil 
taken off carelessly and laid aside, and the flower? ths? 
sa! grew some quiet garden will get all the pra end 
imiration 


This picture is at the Exhibition of British Artwt® 
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THREE DAYS. 


sy THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 





“Went, all I can say is, 1 would much rather be going 
to stay at home, for I do think living in the country 
must be the dullest thing on earth.” 

« Dear Geraldine, how can- you know? You have 
scarcely ever been out of London, except an occasional 
trip to Brighton in the height of the season, and that 
does not give you much notion of the country.” 

“Well, my dear sister, you are surely not much 
wiser than I am; I do not think your country expe- 
rience is much greater.” 

“No, it is not, I own; but still I have always 
fancied I should like living in the country.” 

“Yes, you are just the person to like living in the 

untry,” said her sister, laughing. “ What would you do 
without the opera, Margaret? the park to lounge in; 
those 
a London life so charming ? 


ire-galleries to visit: all 


} 
w i aae 


amusements 
You talk 


fliving in the country! why, you'd pine yourself to 


, 


iad Wee k.” 
I don't think it: however, we shall see 
stwo is the happiest for the next six weeks.” 

“Six weeks, Margaret! you never mean we are to 


' 
ate SY WeeKS, 


‘Uncle George said so.” 
| 


ely mamma and papa will have pity on us, 


and recall us before then! Only fancy, shut up with 


Jan : wid Annie for six weeks!” 

‘We need not be shut up with them, if the weather 
ind besides, they may be very much improved 
saw them: they were only children then.” 

\nd what children! However, dear old Meg, you 
area good child to make the best of everything. We 


wil try and be as happy as we can, and count the days 
ne as unfortunate school-girls do.” 

saving, Geraldine shut down the lid of the box she 

packing and turned the key, as though the 

is settled and needed no further discussion 

Oo girls were the only children of thei 

ers had to them 
re than usually petted and loved, 


been born and died, so 


and 
issed in long. 


ole 


unclouded happiness 
rey was 


a man of independent means, but 
rich nor.very poor; he had been able to 


* girls like ladies and to bring them int 
' ‘ and as they were very pretty and very 
went ut a great deal, and were very 
(;eorge rented a large farm in the West 
Naving recently paid them @ Visit had 

it his two nieces might be allowed t 

1 pass a few weeks at West Mil 
me ' ~ j ey iauwtters ft wecept the 

h against the) , . c(t wa 

+ ld start with t r 





which of 


ee ee ee te Ae ena a — 


better he liked you: no one ever went away hungry 
from his door; and at Christmas it was a glorious 
sight to see the meat which with his own hands he 
distributed to the poor of his parish. He had married 
a very homely girl, the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, who knew little beyond butter-making, pickling 
and preserving, brewing and baking; but was kind- 
hearted and honest, like himself, and loved him dearly. 
“ What more,” he said, “did he want? He was never a 
fine gentleman himself, and a fine lady would not have 
suited him.” His sister, Mrs. Thurston, was very much 
disappointed at his marriage, but she consoled herself 
by thinking that, living so much apart, she should see 
but little of them, and that, therefore, they would have 
but few chances of interfering with or paining the 
fastidious taste of her refined and gentlemanlike hus- 
band. Mr. Thurston and George Price were certainly 
as unlike as possible, yet they were excellent friends, 
Mr. Thurs- 
ton admiring the blunt but manly, kind-hearted farmer, 


for both esteemed the good in one another ; 


as much as he admired his courteous and clever brother- 
in-law. They met scarcely oftener than once a-year, 
and those short and occasional meetings always passed 
off most agreeably. The whole family had once spent a 
few days with the Thurstons, to see the London lions; 
but the two children, Annie and Jan ‘ had evidently 
not left a favourable impression on Geraldine and Mar- 
garet. <A year or two had passed since then, and they 
were now about to return the visit ; but, as we have seen, 
with small anticipations of pleasure. The tears were 
actually in their eyes as they entered the carriage 
which was to take them to the station, and it was with 
difficulty they 
They were to meet their uncle at the station, 
they 


their way, until at length Margaret broke the silence 


could utter the last “Good-bye, dear 
mamma,” 
and literally “in silence and tears” pursued 
by saying, “ Well, dear Geraldine, 1 think we're two 


great geese ; one would almost think, to look at us, we 
were going to India.” 

“It is silly; but positively I cannot help feeling 
answered Geraldine jut we must 
will think we are pay 


What can we talk or 


very wretched.” 


' 


cheer up, or poor Uncle George 
ing him a very bad compliment 
think of that is absurd 7’ 

“ Absurd 


wish: it is only when on 


head 
ought to look grave and 


ideas never enter one’s when we 


, 
press into one ® Inind lor instance, 


about the 


serious that they wil 
the day Mr 
iliness of 

‘He 


very nnprudently married th 


Murray told us that long story 
his son-in-law. when he said so sol mnly, 


lied !' I felt irresistibly impelled to say, ' And she 


‘too gracious Margaret! (iniv fancy if you hu 
, ’ } 
\ at wu notion the wg began t . wheo heartily, 
that when they arrived at the Paddington terminus 


this resented such mie pieasant tnooes to the uncle, 
that any one might have envied him tw such travel 
Tig pAnIOneS 

When the whed the station at which they were 
t ay the railway for a ach Margaret im jutsp 
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bow, and passed on to the waiting-room, whither her 
uncle and Geraldine had preceded her. Uucle George 
saw to the transfer of the luggage from the train, and 
then came to hand them into the dear old coach, which 
he aflismed it was a pleasure to look at. As they got 
in they heard him say, “ Ah, Butler, how dye do? 
Going home again?” The answer they did not hear, 
but a pair of undeniable grey trousers and well-fitting 
Loota passed the window on their way to the roof, and 
the whiff of a very good cigar assured Margaret that 
the gentleman who had probably saved her a sprained 
ankle was travelling with them, and that his name was 
Butler. 

An hour's drive brought them to West Mill, and 
they could not but adinire the beautifully picturesque 
old farm-house which they were to inhabit for some 
little time. ‘The setting sun was just glittering on the 
panes of glass and bathing the trees in a flood of golden 
light; and the delicious scent from the fair white lilies 
and moss-roses filling the garden, and the star-like 
jessamine that clambered over the house nearly to the 
grotesque chirnneys which with their numerons quaint 
forms adorned the roof, seemed really delightful to the 
girls after the thick London atsnosphere they had left 

Good night, Butler,’ said Uncle George. 

Good nigiit, answered a voice from the top of the 
coach. “But stay, I think you are carrying off my 
property; that is ny Valise 

“Ieit? L beg your pardon. I thought it was yours, 


Mas raret., 


No, ten ft , 10 18 Dot Mine. 

“ here then, here it is.” said Uncle Georve, and the 
genticinan reached down to take it as Uncle George 
raised it to him; the guard swung up behind, the 
ooachman cracked his why and aw Ly went the com h 

“ Now, girla, trot mm: we il send the fellow out t 
bring the rest of the traps. And taking a package in 
each hand, he kicked open the gate with his foot, and 
they all walked ip the ni | gravelled path to the 
Che coach bad been heard, and Mrs. Pr 
and her daughters had come out to meet them. and a 


front 40) r 
Man was running lown to take the lugwag +: @& peat, 
bright, rosy-looking maid waiting to assist in taking 
the things to the r n 

“ Well, here we are, you see. There's your annt 
there 's your cousins, girls. You must find out which 
is which 

The daughters giggled, and gave each an exceed 
ingly red fat hand t Geraldine and Mar; iret but 


* There, my dears, that's your room. | hope you ll 
find all you want; pray ring, if youdon't. Now I shall 
leave you to take off your things. Here comes Ruth 
with the luggage. That's right, Ruth; in here. Take 
off the cords for the young ladies, and roll them up and 
put them in the bottom of that cupboard, that they may 
be handy when they go: not that we must talk about 
going before you've hardly come. There, now, don't 
be long ; for you're hungry enough, I daresay. L'il go 
and make the tea, so that it will be just ready to pour 
out w lie n you come down. Make haste ty And away 
bustled Mrs. Price, leaving the girls to survey their 
new quarters. 

“It's a delicious room, Geraldine, isn’t it 7” 

* Yes, charming,’ said Geraldine. “ And look at 
the bushels of towels all smelling of lavender—home- 
spun linen, I dare say—and the beautiful old china 
It's decidedly cosy, if we can only endure the dullness 
but Oli, Meg, those girls!” 

‘Well, they are rather fatal to look at; but they 
may be very good-natured.” 

“| think they inust be something,” auswered Geral- 
dine. “* However, we mnust make haste.” 

And quickly they changed their travelling dresses 


. 
lorevening ones, and came GOWN IOOKID very pretty 


; , . 1: ‘ seals riley 
and iresh in white muUusiln, lorming CCTLGLLY @ scrim 


. . . . , } } , | 
htrast to their cousins in drab-coloured Saxony cw 


dresses, nade in a very homely style. 
They were at once ushered into the large, long 


dining-room, where the table was laid for tea. Neo 


meal could have looked more tempting after their long 


_ ‘ ’ } 
j;wurMney— coid IOWLS, ham, Sausages, bre 1, rolis, toast 
1 ° } . a os } er 
cream, and butter: aii, as [ nelle Weorwe said, nom 
. ee my 1 ‘ } + , " na 
made | ue tea-lhings at one end oO! the lavie, ane 


wine, and beer in a silvel Hagon, at the othe 


Dhis is my tea,” said Luele George, point - 
the beer. “Royal good home-brewed, worth all that 
waslhiy stuff, Have some, giris g” 


‘No, thank you, uncle. Aunt Jane's teapot i00Ks 


Lai us h mere uy iting, answered Margaret. 


“ Well, just as you please. This is Liberty Hall 
Allin my house do as they like, even those good-for- 
nothing girls there. Now you haven't found out whicd 
is which, have you ?” 


“ | think that is Janey,” said Geraldine, pointing © 


the one who sat opposite toher. “I seem to rememoe 


ae 


her face; but Annie is much more altered. 
You're right—that's Janey; or, as I cai bet, 
bACK oT ene Ouwht to lave been &@ DOY. wie Call Fes 
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A FLOCK OF GEPFSFE. BY ISAMBERT. 


THis little picture is an illustration of an agr. ultural custom, 
prevalent in marshy districts, of maintaining large flocks of 


hare sent in the morning to their pasturage, if 

le it, under the charge of a boy, who drives 

me at night to the farm-house, and comfortably 

ns his somewhat undisciplined flock. This custom pre- 


ails yet in some parte of England, and also in Scotland, 
gh the advance of cultivation has much diminished 
number of the youthful custodians, who may be said to 
ps the lowest officers of the body politic. So low 

they, indeed, that the “appointment” was generally 


n to half-witted lads, of whom there used to be su large 
n the poorer districts of both countries Sir W 


~ott's “ Guse Gibbie” will be an example to our renders 
‘ { se individuals. Pennant, referring to his tour 
Scotland, speaks thus of this practice:—*‘ During the 


V reno. said her uncle. “ We all have ow 
Eis, as Ut] Indians s« iV. There's Annie there. she 's 
atra fa spider or a mouse: but then she's the best 
tter maker in the three kingdoms You 
mt match this butter now in London, can you ™ 
’ leed, Uncle George: it’s delicious! 


“= — . 
i Janev, during the whole ol! their lathere 


i kept continuahy gigging: but, with 
’ * 
] és il. 9° } 
pecontinual How vou talk, pa had 
pted any kind of remark. However, when 


s ended they seated themselves by Mar- 


rCTAIIINGE and inundated them with ques 


\y ge read his paper and then went te 
emploved herself hemming ® 
and 806 the evening passed 
t er indices ¥ re ty! ry? 
s 
gears hcl \] ] ‘ 
t Vor t Ruth 1 
\' hreakiast at hail 
‘ wr sid like to be r i 
t iM iT¢ et 
lears : you will find | ty uj stair 
‘ 7 
\s i nig if ' Wii * | 


breeding season these birds are lodged in the same houses 
with the (human) inhabitants, and even in their very bed- 
chambers. In every apartment are three rows of coarse 
wit ker pens, placed one above another each bird has its 
separate lodge, divided from the others, which it keeps pos 
session Of during the time of sitting. A person called a 
Grozzard, i. ¢. goose-herd, attends the flock, and twice a-day 
drives the whole to water; then brings them back to their 
habitations, helping those that live in the upper stories to 
their nest, without ever misplacing a single bird The 
geese are plucked five times in the year; the first plucking 
is at Lady-Day, for feathers and quills, and the same is re- 
newed four times more between that and Michaelmas for 
feathers only The old geese submit quietly to this opera- 
tion, but the young ones are very nolay and unruly 
rhe picture is in the Crystal] Palace Gallery 


Their room looked acroas a small gide-lawn into 
the farm vard, and at a very early hour they were 
aw oke« by the unusual sounds, to them, of cocks crow 
ing and cows lowing, and the loud gabble ofthe turkey 
cock and shriek of th peace k. so that to sleep again 
seemed impossible ; and as it was a iovely morning, 
they agreed to get up Ae soon as thu 5 were dressed 
they put on their hats to take a ramble; for it was all 

new to their London eyes that they thonght they 
should like to peep into the farm-yard On the landing 
they met Anni 

* What. up a | dressed ! Well you are good for 


, . . 
London folks I've been down since tive o clock,” she 
lias eyou sr Mek ia) pet tbe ili \\ lant iave ¥ u 
bam loing / 

, wm &lil Bee 
iit i) thew along al Mauve! ot jrree iin cut inty 
i l irda, ana a door. dispiaved Ww tha it 
tim wery at TuTs al 4i MairtTs tt ts eto eheive s were 
x or eight pane of rich vellow-looking milk and thics 
crenm. and two large white dmbes full of tresh uals 
tte pr pnied the el j Oy ment whit ft) nad _-. Uj jeu 
ADDiG 60 earls The UOOT War pave , Win Drigtt red 
brici ind was ming with Water: and it @i) icceked 
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“ Do you make the butter in here 7” they asked. 

* Yes.” 

“ How cold it must be in the winter!” 

“I can tell you it is. I often wish there was no 
such thing as butter then.” 

“ But cannot the servants make it?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“We only keep one, and she's got enough to do, I 
promise you, without butter-making,” answered Annie. 
“She has to cook for all the farming men, Come, and 
I'll show you the kitchen, and what she cooks for them.” 

Much amused, they followed Annie into what quite 
carried out their notion of a farm-house kitchen. From 
ite huge black rafters hung hams, and dried herbs, and 
strings of onions, and up the wide chimney were hang- 
ing hams to be smoked. \ long table on trestles stood 
at one end of the kitchen, on which were placed twelve 
horn mugs, with plates, and knives and forks. 

That's for the men’s breakfasts; they ‘ll be in 
directly And that great iron pot you see there will 
be filled with pork and greens for their dinner. They 
live on p rk. and never seem tired of it. Now | afn 


i 


going to feed the poultry and look for the eggs, if you 


- 


like to come with me 
‘Oh. ves. we should vers much,” said both tiie girls 
I} I vel her into the farm-yard, and were 
ity . l i it a they saw —the juan 
tit {1 t lucks and gees« hickens and guinea 
I andl turke ti tal ~ its pla ing im the 
barns: ¢ fat pig ny g ting in t trav thie 
pretty pigeons strutting a it, and ming almost to 
Anni | sy t fed the tat i pony, who put fis 
n im f | . 4 t 1 the piece of bre id whictl 
oe 7 he hve » $) }, suit | gu eet 
‘ it a little : boy wa st turning 
+ ‘ } ‘ ‘ pra firs ' t } 
terrified Mar t greatly by rushing violently bacl 
wea if Annies a nent 
t if y-house,” she said, “and we 
ilwa " " t t her away { her 
Blos 7 s} illed: and 
‘ f to hey t = a i fher h ns, and 
patted het then telling the boy to bring her som 
} 
hoy I axed t slong with it int 
+} 7 
You not afraid of t vy rat ud G 
bil 








“Yes, pa. Go in; the breakfast flowers are ready. 
I shall soon have done the rest.” ci 

In that long, comfortable room, with open windows 
letting in the sweet summer air, the breakfast was 
laid; in the centre of the table was a large vase, filled 
with fresh-cut flowers, which Uncle George insisteg 
on having as long as the flowers lasted. Hot roll, 
poached eggs, broiled ham, and some splendidly-made 
coffee, with the silver tankard of ale for Uncle George, 
formed the concomitants of an excellent breakfast, and 
caused the greatest astonishment to Margaret and 
Geraldine how meals could be dressed and served go 
well with only one servant. However, they soon found 
that to their two cousins the credit was due. No 
wonder their hands were red and clumsy, or that 
they knew so little of anything but these homely duties, 
Their lives had been passed in such employments, 
taught by their mother, who herself knew nothing else 
to teach them: but they had learnt them thoroughly: 
and as by this knowledge they were making their 
father’s home comfortable, both Geraldine and Margaret 
felt that, though they would not grace a London draw- 


— 


’ + 


ing-room, still they merited respect for the useful lives 
they lived. 

‘Now, girls,” said Uncle George, as he finished his 
breakfast, “I’m off. Aunt will take care of you 
Amuse yourselves by doing as you like; which is the 
best way, I think. In the bookcase in the next room 
you will find a score of novels, if you like to read; and 
after dinner I will take you for a drive.” 

‘Thank you, uncle; we shall do very well. We 
have brought some work; and if we can help yoa 
aunt, in anything, we shall be very happy.” 

‘No, my dears, thank you; my work's too rough 
for your fingers. Get your own pretty work, and sit 
by this open window, and make yourselves quite at 
home, while I and the girls go and see about our 
hy susehold CoTH ems.” 

And so, having fetched their work, they, as their 
aunt advised, drew their chairs to the open window, t 
enjoy the cool breeze and catch the scent of the lowers 
Margaret's work was, however, soon lying in her lay 
and she was gazing out of the window. 


‘A penny for your thoughts, Meg,” said Geraldine, 


A blush of crimson covered Margaret's face a8 she 
answered, with a laugh: 

‘I'm not sure vet if they were worth it I was at 
that moment thinking of Mr. Butler.” 


and WW ho ‘ 


bi, 
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come and sit with them. Oddly enough, she continued 
the same topic of conversation, by asking if they saw 
Mr. Butler, as her father had said he came down with 
them. 

“Yes,” said Geraldine. “Do you know him? 

“Oh, yes, quite well. He comes over here con- 
stantly. He's an orphan, and lives with his grand- 
father, who's tremendously rich, and will leave him 
all his money; but he says it's horridly slow being 
there, and so he comes over here, and goes farming 
with pa. He's taught us both to dance, and we have 
such fun sometimes of an evening, when Miss Graham 
comes in to play for us.” 

“Who is Miss Graham 7” asked Margaret, eagerly. 

“She's the governess at the Vicarage; and we ask 
her up here for a change sometimes, because pa says a 
governess’s life is so dreary.” 

“Is she nice? do you like her?” 
Margaret. 

“Yes, very well. 
she's thirty, I dare say ; 


” 


again asked 


She's old now—that is to Bay, 
’ but she plays capitally — lots 
of polkas and waltzes. I hope you've brought some 
music. Pa’s so fond of music.” 
‘Yes, we have brought some.” 

That's right ; I do so like to hearany one sing. I 
fen wish I could. Butler is fond of music, too: he 
makes Miss Graham sing to him when he’s here, though 
she don't sing very well. Why, my goodness! here 
“He's too late to go with pa 
to-day.” And throwing down her work, she ran to let 


he ia! she exclaimed. 


“Oh, Meg!” said Geraldine, glancing slily at her, 
and causing the blush again to mantle over her face, as 
i with Annie. 

“My cousins, Miss Thurstons,” said Annie 

The gentleman bowed, and then asked Annie if her 
No; just gone. Did you want a day's farming 7” 

| had thought of it.” he answered; “ but it is no 

If I’m not in the way, I will stay an hour o1 

n ride back. Can the man take my horse 7 
I have ridden him hard, and he's very warm.” 

Oh, ves, I'll see to that, and tell ma you're here. 


Ub, see! Janey has found your horse out!” and she 
pointed out of the window, where Janey was to be seen 
#ading along the horse as thongh she had been always 


eon ito s 


uch work. 
Rut er amiled and said: 


I r Bess see ms te know that ahe 1s indebted to 
Mies P for the safety of her leg: she might have 
he it but for her promptitude. But I think I had 
Setter go and save her any further trouble.’ 

you need not she likes it.” said Any 
tes. but I can scarcely stay here and allow her t 
r mn? KV anil ra thie r Try 
‘nt he handsome ’” asked Annie of het 
ma ke him very much for a brother-in-law 
Ma t ced np at her suddenly, and Geraldine 
Rey wae engaged ? Janev 
v not exactly engaged; but still every 
: ‘ igs | } e an off, aricd cot ¢ ' 
ms like nm ¢ me. when he's g 
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Price, stopped the conversation; but while the rest 
were talking Geraldine bent down to her sister and 


whispered, “I don't believe a word of it!” 


It certainly was no wonder that Geraldine did doubt 
Annie's assertion, for, much as she had been in society, 
she had never seen any one more gentlemanlike in 
manners and appearance than Mr. Butler, and therefore 
could not fancy that he had any intention of offering to 
share his fortune with her cousin Janey, who was so 
remarkable a contrast to himself. 

Mrs. Price insisted on his staying to dinner, as she 
said her husband would be quite vexed if he did not. 
He smiled a quiet smile, which seemed habitual to him, 
and offered no objection. Accordingly he dined at 
their early dinner with them, and when Uncle George 
said he was going to take his nieces for a drive, to 
show them the lions, and he had therefore better Cone 
too, he willingly assented. Margaret and he occupied 
the back seat, Geraldine sitting with her uncle. The 
drive was a very lovely one, and the girls were de 
lighted, especially with the abundance of wild flowers, 
which Butler incessantly got out to gather for them. 

“Do you not know Miss Hawarden?” he asked 


“Oh, ves; she is one of my greatest friends, Do 


you know her? she is such a dear girl!” 
a distant one, at 
She told me 


you: were coming here. and I somehow fancied it was 


“Yes, she is a cousin of mine 


least. ] have heard her speak ol you 


you when I saw you in the train. Do you hke th 
country 7” 

“Very much, for a change; but I have been so 
little in it that I scarcely know if I should like to live 
there. I think not. Do you like it? 

‘Yes, tolerably ; but to live there always would bi 
insufferable.” 

“ Are you a sportsman ; asked Margaret 

“No: I neither hunt, shoot, nor fish 

‘How do you em] ley vi urself in the countrys : 

‘1 ride, play, and draw.” 

Play! what instrument 

Piano and organ 

Then vou can form quite a concert at nv unel 
when Miss Graham is ther 

“Oh! have you heard of Miss Graham?” he said 
smiling. “I have never played there 
‘Indeed! how is that *¢ 
“ Because I might be asked when I'm not inclined 


and I don't like doing what I'm not inclined to do 


Margaret laughed as she answered 
You ‘re not singular there, I should aay 
“ You think not ” It is well that 1 am like other 
people in something I at led vy odd 
Are you? S8&o ain Il; so we ought to be good 
f le 
f; 
i) t? ontrar “¢ ‘ if ; ar wo af ~ 


Oh! but I nev suarre 

N t wit Mi * liaw arden f 

(f ‘ 1) | In * ts 4 aie was thiv 
nearest | nid ¢ 

Pxact that ia the aor sdies always 
Narre wit | lea t friends hota C Lie 


{ tmnt ' ' if vou ta +) ecandal .) and 
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“ Do you make the butter in here?” they asked. 

* Yes.” 

* How cold it must be in the winter!” 

‘I can tell you it is. I often wish there was no 
such thing as butter then.” 

“ But cannot the servants make it?” asked Mar- 
pgraret. 

“ We only keep one, and she's got enough to do, | 
promise you, without butter-making,” answered Annie. 
“She has to cook for all the farming-men. Come, and 
I'll stiow you the kitchen, and what she cooks for them.” 

Much amused, they followed Annie into what quite 


carried out their notion of a farm-house kitchen. From 
ite huge black rafters hung hams, and dried herbs, and 
strings of onions, and up the wide chimney were hang- 
ing hams to be smoked. A long table on trestles stood 
at one end of the kitchen, on which were placed twelve 
horn mugs, with plates, and knives and forks. 

That's for the men's breakfasts: they ‘ll be in 


direct], And that great iron pot you see there will 
be filled with pork ati i ireetis for their dinner. They 
live on pork, and never seem tired of it. Now I am 
going to feed the poultry and look for the eggs, if you 
like t COT wit me. 
‘Oh. ves, we should very much,” said both the girls. 
They followed her into the farm yard, and were 
atijt 1? ma 1 i at a thes saw —thie juan 
Lities 1 | t j KS ind preese hickens and guinea 
f und turkeys; the tailless cats playing in thi 
bar t fat pig y erunuting | the straw thie 
pretty pus na strutting about, and coming ali st t 
Anni feet to be fed; the fat old pony, who put his 
nose in her pocket to find the piece of bread which 
‘ ' ' } } ueht him: the beauti eweet 
t that a little rosy b va ist turniy 
+ thi, } ’ ‘ nasture f whic 
t ! M iT t if it I r is] ing vi lent! t ia 
iva ! i ft \onie «8 at ement 
it lf ‘ o.} “4 aT Sai iti i Wwe 
i! i i " t ner away ( o! her 
Hh! i I me, si called ind 
% ! t I et ta } i if] r | rs il | 
patted her ithen telling the boy to bring her som 
1 " ' ixed t i vy wit it ant 
this acl 
’ l ? t al { | t ams it ich As 
$i 
\ | t al nv that was i 
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“Yes, pa. Goin; the breakfast flowers are ready. 
I shall soon have done the rest.” me 

In that long, comfortable room, with open windows 
letting in the sweet summer air, the breakfast was 
laid; in the centre of the table was a large vase, filled 
with fresh-cut flowers, which Uncle George insisteg 
on having as long as the flowers lasted. Hot rolls, 
poached eggs, broiled ham, and some splendidly-made 
coffee, with the silver tankard of ale for Uncle George, 
formed the concomitants of an excellent breakfast, and 
caused the greatest astonishment to Margaret and 
Geraldine how ineals could be dressed and served go 
well with only one servant. However, they soon found 
that to their two cousins the credit was due. No 
wonder their hands were red and clumsy, or that 
they knew so little of anything but these homely duties, 
Thefr lives had been passed in such employments 
taught by their mother, who herself knew nothing else 
to teach them: but they had learnt them thoroughly; 
and as by this kn wledge they were making their 
father’s home comfortable, both Geraldine and Margaret 
felt that, though they would not grace a London draw- 
ing-room, still they merited respect for the useful lives 
they lived 

‘Now, girls,” said Uncle George, as le finished his 
breakfast, “I’m off. Aunt will take care of you 
Amuse yourselves by doing as you like; which is the 
best way, I think. In the bookcase in the nextr 
you will find a score of novels, if you like to read; and 
after dinner I will take you for a drive.” 

‘Thank you, uncle; we shall do very well. We 
have brought some work; and if we can help yoa, 
aunt, in anything, we shall be very happy.” 

‘No, my dears, thank you; my work's too rough 
for your fingers. Get your own pretty work, and sit 
by this open window, and make yourselves quite at 


home, while I and the girls go and see about 


— 


house hold com erns. 


And so, having fetched their work, they, as thelr 
aunt advised, drew their chairs to the open window, & 
enjoy the cool breeze and catch the scent of the flowers 


Mar raret s WOrkK Was, howe ver, SOOR lving Inn OT 18) 
and she was gazing out of the window. 


* 7 


‘A penny for your thoughts. Meg.” said Geraldine 


A blush of crimson covered Margaret's face as © 
answered, with a laugh 
‘I'm not sure yet if they were worth it. I was@ 
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come and sit with them. Oddly enough, she continued 
the same topic of conversation, by asking if they saw 
Mr. Butler, as her father had said he came down with 
them. 

“Yes,” said Geraldine. “ Do you know him ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite well. He comes over here con- 
stantly. He's an orphan, and lives with his grand- 
father, who's tremendously rich, and will leave him 
all his money; but he says it’s horridly slow being 
there, and so he comes over here, and goes farming 
with pa. He's taught us both to dance, and we have 
such fun sometimes of an evening, when Miss Graham 
comes in to play for us.” 

“Who is Miss Graham ?” asked Margaret, eagerly. 

“She's the governess at the Vicarage; and we ask 
her up here for a change sometimes, because pa says a 
governess’s life is so dreary.” 

“Is she nice? do you like her?” 
Margaret. 


again asked 


“les, very well. She's old now—that is to say, 
she's thirty, I dare sav ; but she plays capitally — lots 
of polkas and waltzes. I hope you 
music. Pa’s so fond of music.” 
‘Yes, we have brought some.” 

That's right ; I do so like to hear any one sing. I 
fen wish I could. Butler is fond of music, too: he 
makes Miss (;raham sing to him when he’s here, though 
Why, my goodness! here 


brought some 


she don't sing very well. 


he is!" she exclaimed. “He's too Jate to go with pa 
to-day.” And throwing down her work, she ran to let 
him , 

“Oh, Meg!” said Geraldine, glancing slily at her, 


and causing the blush again to mantle over her face, as 
he entered with Annie. 
“My cousins, Miss Thurstons,” said Annie 


T 
| 
A iat 


gentleman bowed, and then asked Annie if her 
lather was in. 
N ust gone. Did you want a day's farming ?” 
| had thought of it.” he answered: “but it is ne 
If I’m not in the way, I will stay an hour or 
two, and then ride back. Can the man take my horse ¢ 
I have ridden him hard, and he's very warin 


Oh, ves, I'll see to that, and tell ma you're here 


Ut Janey has found your horse out!” and she 
Pointed out of the window. where Janey was to be seen 


nadine slows Gus horse as thongh she had been always 
P stomed to such work. 
Butler amils d, and said: 
P Bess seems to know that she is indebted to 


uw rT, . , 
aise | lor the safety of her leg; she might hav 
>. . . . . ‘ ‘ 
t t for her promptitude. But I think I had 
an) " “ } 
rg i« ve har inv further tr thle 
you need not: she likes it,” said Anni 
: 
tes, but I can scarcely stay here and allow her t 
4 7 m , 
‘ } ; . T , bs iy ? F | 1? ‘ yr Try 
‘nt he handsoms: asked Annie of her con: 
. 
‘al like him very much for a brother-in-law 
af... " : — : . ‘ 
"a ret xerl up at her suddeniy. and (reraidine 
Bakr 


was engaged to Janev 
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Price, stopped the conversation; but while the rest 
were talking Geraldine bent down to her sister and 
whispered, “I don't believe a word of it!” 

It certainly was no wonder that Geraldine did doubt 


Annie's assertion, for, much as she had been in society. 


she had never seen any one more gentlemanlike in 
manners and appearance than Mr. Butler, and therefore 
could not fancy that he had any intention of offering to 
share his fortune with her cousin Janey, who was so 
remarkable a contrast to himself. 

Mrs. Price insisted on his staying to dinner, as she 
said her husband would be quite vexed if he did not. 
He smiled a quiet smile, which seemed habitual to him, 
and offered no objection. Accordingly he dined at 
their early dinner with them, and when Uncle George 
said he was going to take his nieces for a drive, to 
show them the lions, and he had therefore better cone 
too, he willingly assented. Margaret and he occupied 
the back seat, Geraldine sitting with her uncle. The 
drive was a very lovely one, and the girls were de 
lighted, especially with the abundance of wild flowers, 
which Butler incessantly got out to gather for them 

“Do you not know Miss Hawarden?” he asked 

“Oh, yes; she is one of my greatest friends. Do 
you know her? she is such a dear girl! 

“Yes, she is a cousin of mine—a distant one, at 
least. I have heard her Bp ak of you She told me 
you were coming here, and I somehow fancied it was 
you when I saw you in the train. Do you like the 
country 7” 

“Very much. for a change ; but I have been 80 
little in it that I scarcely know if I should lke to live 
there. I think not. 

“ Yer, tole rably - 


insuflerable.” 


Deo you like wy” 
hut to live there alwave would be 


“Are you a sportaman ¢” asked Margaret 
‘No: I] neither hunt, shoot, nor fish 
“How do you employ yourself in the country : 
‘] ride, play, and draw 
Play! what instrument ’ 
Pian and Orprial 
Then vou can form quite a concert at my anel 
when Miss Graham is ther 
“Oh! have you heard of Miss Graham ” 
smiling ‘] have never played there 


‘Indeed! 


“ Because I might be asked when I'm not inclined 


how if that / 


and I don't like doing what I'm not inclined to do 


Margaret laughed as she answered 


gre 

You ‘re not singular there, I should aay 

You think not? It well that 1 am like othes 
people in something. IJ am called very odd 

‘Are you?’ &oa | so we ought to be good 
friends 

On the contrary, we ght to quarrel: two ofe 
trade never agree 

Oh! but I never quarre) 

\ tT with Mii liawarden { 

(ny urse not Did I not tell you she wae my 
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Geraldine, hearing her name, looked round, and 
asked what they wanted. 

“ Only for you to take my part against Mr. Butler, 
who is so very severe,” answered Margaret. 

“Oh, no, thank you! I never play with edge 
tools,” replied Geraldine. 

- Never mind what that fellow says, anid Unele 
George. “ Look at this view, and tell me if there's 
anything like that in smoky London.” 

The girls were loud in their admiration; but Butler 
said to Margaret, “ You know you preter the Park, 
with all its brilliant equipages and exquisitely dressed 
women, and loves of men on loves of horses.’ 


[ admire all that excessively, but I can equally 


admire this, Mr. Butler. Iam beginning to think that 


You are one of those rrie*ti wi! } 


estimate women at a 
very low rate: and | hav: heard that those are by 
no means the most estimable of men,” said Margaret, 
stntling archly 

“Who's severe, now 7" asked Butler. 

* Do you not think you deserved it 7” 

“ Well, perhaps [ did Let us see, for the rest of 
the drive, if we can make less pointed : 

mes Agreed ' but I half fear vou will break the agree 


' * 
PIA TKS, 


ment,” said Margaret 

= Then you have set me down as thoroug is ill 
natured, eh 7 

* Not that either 

“What, then? Let me know what you think of 


mie I should like much to hea 
Doubtless: but your uriosity will not be sat i 

Marcaret turned away her head as s! miswered 
yj" rhape to hide the blush that covered her fa if Al 
rate they were both silent for some time, and du 
the rest of the drive talked but litth 

Just as they reached home, the clouds, whic! vl 
been gathering for some time. broke into a heavy 


storm. and the rain fell in euch torrents that Mrs. Pri 


declared If WAS Tinpos ible that Mir Butler « muld retu 
home, and anid sf hould have a room got ready f 
him 

“But won't his rrandlather be uneasy ¢ ‘ od 


Unele Georg: 
ee No. | think ' , if weredt i el, | ‘ 1) 


] WAA COTIN here, and he ks \ ia : i 
enough to keep me when the weath s bad 
“All right, then. Come to tea, and don't d 


turning out any m TTL. { ‘; 
Aa «a mh af tou Waa ef i Mire 1" ‘ ~ 4 
they should all ad nto the oft f 
music, It was «maller than t 1; ; 
pretty little room. wit , a | pial , r 


was Vire 1’; a 


visitors nit 
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however, made some slight reply, and then walking to 
the window threw herself into the tempting-looking seat 
beside it, to enjoy the soft air,—for although it stijj 
rained, it sounded so refreshing, and made the earth 
smell sweet and seem “so glad after its hearty drink 
of rain,” that it appeared to Geraldine pleasanter tha» 
the dry, sultry weather which had preceded it. She 
sat there some time, looking out at the heavy sky 
and watching the driving clouds, so lost in her own 
thoughts that she did not hear the conversation going 
on in the room; but at length a voice at her elbow 
said, * You sing 7 — sing to me.” 

She looked up— it was Mr. Butler; there was in his 
tone a strange mixture of command and entreaty which 
there was no resisting ; and she rose instantly and went 
to the piano, only asking what she should sing —what 
he liked. 

“Anything, everything, that is music. Do you 
know ‘Constance ?’ that is a passion of mine.” 

Yes: shall I sing that?” 

“ If you please.” 

It Was one of Geraldine’s best SONS, and she sang 
it be autifully. He listened intently, but at its conclu- 
sion said nothing, till she attempted to rise: and then, 
in alow and very earnest voice, said, — 

‘Oh! please go on,—sing again.” 

She sang another ballad, and agam another, at his 
request, till she rose, laughing, and affirming that she 
should tire every one, and that it was Margaret's turn. 

Bravo, little one!” said her uncle ; “ you'll drive 
that fellow mad, he’s so fond of music; and we don't 
hear such singing as that down in our parts. Do we, 


Not often anywhere,” he answered. 


Now, Margaret, won't you tune up?” asked Uncle 


G “ 

Oh yes, uncle, if you wish; but I don't sing,— 
I ily pia 

‘Well, then, play anything,— nothing comes amiss 
int music line here.” 


Margaret plaved splendidly, but, strangely enough, 
(Gjeraldine turned to see what effect it was pro 
ducing on Butler. she found his gaze fixed on her, 
apparently disregarding entirely Margaret's playing 
he thanked her, however, when she had finished, and 
then walking up to Geraldine said, “If you are no 


i will vou sing to me again / 
] 
i 


Yes, I wi sing again. Do you pre fer vor al to 
' il sic 2 
[ think I do, but not in all instances. Your sister 
7. {your ‘ -_ ( | SIDE 
y breaking off. and he led h try the 
| again she sang song alter song, ' 
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Geraldine, hearing her name, looked round, and 
asked what they wanted. 


“ Only for you to take my part against Mr. Butler, 


who is so very severe,” answered Margaret. 
“Oh, no, thank you! 
tools.” replied Geraldine. 
“Never mind what that fellow 
* Look at 
anything like that in stnoky 


says,” said Unele 
this view, and tell 
London.” 


The girls were loud in their admiration: but Butler 
anid to 


George. me if there's 


Margaret, “You know you prefer the Park, 
with all its brilliant equipages and exquisitely -dressed 
women, and loves of men on loves of horses.” 


“T admire all that excessively, but I can equally 
| am beginning to think that 
you are one of those met who fem? 


[ ha 


] 
no means the most estimable 


admire this, Mr. Butler. 


imate women at a 


very low rate; and ward that those are by 
of men,” said Margaret, 
smmiling archly 

“Who's severe, now 7” asked Butler 

* Do you not think you deserved it ? 

* Well, perhaps [ did Let us see, for 
the drive, if we can make less \™ inted remarks.” 

“Agreed! but I half fear vou will break the agre 
" said Margaret. 


= Phen vou have set m lown as thorouglily 


the rem? ait 


hiernt, 


natured, «eh 7 
‘Not that cither 
“What, then? Le 


_- 9 ‘ a? 1 tii | 
tiie | shonld like min t i 
* Doubtless: but vour curt fy wilinott stisfied,’ 
Margaret turned away her head as » , vered 
perhaps to hide the blush that covered her face ; at ar 
rate they were both silent for some time. and d 
the reat of t irive talked t little 
Just as they reached me, the « wis, wi i 
been gathering for some tin brok int ’ , 
aterm, and the rain f i auch torrents that Mrs. P 
declared it was impossible that Mr. Butler could ret 
home, and said «! | ha ar m got rea f 
him 
fut wont his anid r th ‘ 


I] was coming here. and he ky: ya Youn a . i 
enough to keep me when the weath: “ 
“All right, then. Come to tea, and don't d 


turning out 
As soon aa tea waa ended. Mr 1" 


they ah tall add f 
misic It was «mal tha 
pretty little ¢ I wit : ; It 


was Mrs 


I never play with edge 


ducing on Butler. she found 
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however, made some slight reply, and then walking te 
the window threw herself into the tempting-looking s@at 
beside it, to enjoy the soft air,—for although it stijj 
rained, it sounded so refreshing, and made the earth 
smell sweet and seem “so glad after its hearty drink 
of rain,” that it appeared to Geraldine pleasanter thay 
the dry, sultry weather which had preceded it. She 
sat there some time, looking out at the heavy sky 
and watching the driving clouds, so lost in her own 
thoughts that she did not hear the conversation going 
but at length a voice at her elbow 
said, * You sing ? — sing to me.” 

She looked up— it was Mr. Butler; there was in his 
tone a strange mixture of command and entreaty whict 


on in the room: 


there was no resisting ; and she rose instantly and went 
to the piano, only asking what she should sing —what 
he liked. 
“ Anything, everything, that is music. 
know ‘Constance ?’ that is a passion of mine.” 
Yes: shall I sing that?” 
If you please.” 


Do you 


It wis one of ( reraldine’s best SONS, and she sang 
ully. He listened intently, but at its conclu. 
till she attempted to rise ; and then, 


and very earnest voice, said— 


\ 


it beantif 

sion said nothing 

in alow 
‘Oh! please go on,—sing again.” 


She sang another ballad, and again another, at his 


I lest, till she rose, laughing, and affirming that she 
should tire every one, and that it was Margaret's turn. 


‘you'll drive 
don't 
as that down in our parts. Do we, 


i 
Bravo, little on said her uncle ; 


that fellow mad, he of music: and we 


's so fond 


answered, 


any wiiere, he 


Now, Margaret, won't you tune up?” asked Uncle 


(y 

‘Oh yes, uncle, if you wish; but I don't sing,— 
| v play 

Well, then, play anything,— nothing comes amiss 
in the music line here.” 


Ma a6re t | ive d splendidly ; but. strangely en ug i 
turned to mere effect 
fixed on her, 


what it war pr 


his raze 


ipparently disregarding entirely Margaret's playin 


thanked her. however. when she had finished, and 
hen walking up to Geraldine said, “If you are not 
| will you sing to me again?” 

Yes, I will sing again. Do you prefer vocal 
mus 4 

! I do, but tina stances. } sister 

t your vol — { aiid 

tiv if i ! | ind | Lf to tn 
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BYEGONE SUMMERS. 
“ Gladly do and suffer what thou must.” 
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I, 
From between two aged elm-trees — 
One on either side the lawn — 
Shone our ancient rectory windows, 
In the sunset and the dawn: 
East and west they caught the sunbeams 
Earliest, last withdrawn. 
Glistened white our ancient rectory, 
Set in glistening meadow green ; 
Peaceful white from every rising 
Throughout all the parish seen; 
Guarded by the grey church tower 
With ite warlike mien. 
Famous were our rectory roses, 
Clustering over porch and wall ; 
Famous pyramids of blossom 
thick the fali 
Of our fruit-blooms snowed ; 


Crowned our chestnuts ; 
our apples 
Ripened first of all. 

Looking back, but one long summer 
Doth my childhood seem, 

With my grey-haired father sitting, 
Haloed by a radiant stream 

Of the sunshine, in the silence 


Reigning there supreme 


Father, priest, thy saint-like picture 
Stands out earliest, full and clear: 
While myself and childish playmate — 

I the elder by a year — 
With a wealth of blossoms dowered, 
Through a haze appear 


\ll throughout the happy schooldays, 
Still we met in summer's glow ; 
With light hearts we leapt the seasons 

In those partings long a 
Making of the years thus severed 
(one iong sul 
My boy-comrade I had distanced 
In the childish tasks we shared, 


| P | ? 
And his vonthful ie8i¢ studies 
Closely followed. and prepar i 
Further atil! 


Learning's | sth I dared 
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A long walk we took together, 
In the glow of noon begun, 
Bound in banks of golden primrose. 
Droppings from the sun. 


All the sky was blushing over 
With a rose-tint soft and clear, 
As we homeward passed together, 
Pensive with the parting near, 
Watching on the banks of heaven 
Primrose stars appear. 


On the morrow he was going 
Where the millioned city lies, 
Full equipped in mental armour, 
All the hero in my eves ; 
And I felt a nation’s leader 
Should in him arise. 


And he bowed his noble bearing 
To the prayer my lips aspired, 

And he called me “ 
Said my words his soul had fired 

What might he not reach — accomplish — 


more than sister,” 


Genius, faith, inspired ! 


Letters, frequent, nobly earnest, 
Told ue of his new career ; 
Never seems the mocking spirit 

To have whispered in his ear, 
That truth dwelleth in denial, 
Wisdom in a sneer. 


Years had passed and he was coming 
He had come at length, I knew 
Happy tremors shook the roses, 
Till they glowed a richer hue: 
I at each approaching footfall 
Glowed and trembled too 


What delaved h | vere st vers 
f rtly strangers, att 
I ng vacant I < t p 
VM 1 th light ol i and ill.- 
Yet h wuld not have forgotten 
Friends who vere all 


Eastward fell the great elm shadows 

While the west . etadaness ohne 

hiie the westward windows sno! 

lo a dying village Lazarus 
Had my father g 

And into the golden ever 


I went { 








Shutting out the nestling village 
And the spreading scene. 


There I stood amid the shining, 
Round me closed the bending wheat ; 


All their white lamps filled with sunshine, 
Swayed convolvulus wreathes, and sweet 


The wild roses crowded near me, 
And the daisies pressed my feet. 


Sud lenly the sound of voices, 
Low and earnest, lover-wise, 
Caught my ear, and froin the daisies 
[ uplifted dreamful eyes ; 
While the leafy screen between us 
Could their words disguise. 


Suddenly they passed before me, 
Radiant faces— how their light, 
As my shadow fell across them, 
Smnote me into sudden night ! 
They, upon each other gazing 
Passed unheeding quite. 


In a moment had that vision 
A great gulf of fate revealed ; 
Looking down its depth of darkness, 
Stood I on that shining field, 
Till my heart fell dead within me, 
And my senses reeled. 


Stars had risen, dews had fallen, 
Ere I started, with the brush 
ofa wing that almost touched me. 
And a ery that broke the hush, 
As into his nest, discovered 

Near me, flew a thrush. 


IV. 
Chilly felt the morrow’s sunshine, 
Dead white seemed the face of day 
iiere had fallen on the flowers 
Dex per deadness than decay 
From the lovely face of nature 


Life had passe d away. 


i u he came: I felt him coming, 


| ne be lore his shadow fel 


f'n the window, on the roses, 
With no tremor, with no swell 
I the dead heart, and I met him 
\A ith words lead as well 
t ter r. lightly lifting 
~ oe rm my) mm lhe | 
t _ a i thie paris! 
ts t ite speak 
l I ‘ tudious iat “ 
Vf et ea tr ty WwW ed k > uu“ eek 
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You remember, in one letter, 
I a certain lady named ; 
Lightly said my heart was missing, 
And the fair thief jestful blamed ; 
Well, though I have made reprisal, 
Still ‘tis unreclaimed.” 


Then he told me all the story 
Of his love, its fear and hope : 
As one in a tomb awakened, 
Voiceless, handbound, strives to grope, 
Woke my heart, all dumb and helpless, 
With despair to cope. 


Had there been but wrong between us 
Flashing scorn had brought relief, 
Wrath had burst love's bonds asunder ; 
But to bear this dead, calm grief, 
Life must fail—TI inly murmured, 

* Let the doom be brief!” 


What a space, though to be counted 
But by days, that time doth fill, 
While I kept my ancient semblance 
With a hypocritic skill, 
While I did each daily duty 

With dead force of will 


\ 


In short sudden gusts of passion 
All day long the wind had blown, 
Shadows swiftly chasing shadows 
O'er the bending grass had flown ; 
Pattered down the pri kly chestnuts, 


Mong the roses strown 


14 the hearth I left my father 

Sle ping, all his face sublimed 
With a tender peace, and swiftly 

To the old church tower I cluinbed 
Often on its square rool musing 


Hour by hour had chimed 


As if roused to wild defiance, 
With the storm my spirit row 
Ah!” IT cried, “hath Beauty won him 7 
Blight doth in ite bloom repose 

She shall. weak and selfish-hearted, 


( hye at thie hie art that chow 


That sweet radiant face did start 
Iw a iG) Tie witty hie na that mutters ad 
He hath won as true a heart 


\ Thine ‘ a’? i? it} "Of j let never? 
Such sweet | impart 
(on may dark ee | " } it 
{a °*avi I 1 « je 


And the village all a gape 


That were tragi 
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Owning all my mortal weakness, 
Sought Heaven's aid at last. 


Hastening down, the church I entered. 
Kneeling in the dimness there, 
Where the poor and patient people 
Bring the burden of their care ; 
jring such heavy loads of sorrow 
As the poor must bear. 


And at once there melted from me 
All the sternness of my mood 

Suddenly I thought my father, 
Surpliced, at the altar stood, 

Stretched his holy h is 10 blessing 


And iy tie art rele wed, 


And I rose and hastened homeward, 
Over churchyard turf and tomb, 
Through the porch, and entered softly 

The anlighted, silent room ; 


’ ! | 
Found the old man as I left him 


| la lemnh awe eep © er Im 

For he looked 60 white and still 

Dra near to h his forehead 

| 1 it ety ld and chil 

Knew at length that I had seen his 
With a fearful thrill 


Where each healthful breeze and billow 


Drought the sweetness after pain 


te 
in the anticipation (Before the degenerating inf 
of steam took so prominent a part in our mane 


uence 
uvVres 
afloat) of measuring our strength, by the aid of canyas 
alone, with the giant forces of the majestic river, which 


rushing past its ocean barriers at a rate vy arving from 
. = *s Viaed 


tive to eight miles an hour, is able to rouse into action 
the sluggish waters of the equatorial latitudes RO! 


st 

, ; . - 
hundred miles from its mouth, and to discolour the 
blue waves of the Atlantic during its progress. The 


barriers once forced, the stream mastered, and an ascent 
of nine or ten miles acs omplished, how sini} le the pro- 
CESS O] completing the ship's water! no wear and lear 
of boats. no watering-parties to be told of, and hone 
of their ordinary concomitants, fevers and agues, with 
death in the background. A trip up the Congo, there. 
fore, becomes a spr cial object of interest to a consi lerate 
captain and his first-lieutenant, as well as to the ship's 

rgeon. Such prudential and disinterested motives, 
however, do not seem to exercise so much influence 


’ +} rT : +3, ] : 
mong the junior otheers and seamen of a ship. if we 


may judge by the nature of their preparations for the 

intended visit In fact the ¢ ongo 18, or at all events 

1 to be, an admirable place not only for com 

pleting the iip's water, but for replenishing the he 
and indeed for obtaining farming stock 

' ical , » ot S inl ‘ 

: 1 last. 1 ist. the most ta parrots 


‘ r, parrots ar not by anv means the chief ts of 
ittract | th, | SSCSSi« I somne li ( ti! f) vat i 
tan nkey aiways Carries the dav, more esp “jally if 
(as is generally the case ) the first-lieutenant has issued 
nis veto against Jar ko's adiuission into the s] I] 

The Ci neo ¢ hiefs encourage the love { barter 


their subjects to a great extent, and, it seems 


1 rovalty on everything that is sold ; nor are 


, 











at each of which in the exchange with the natives is 
— worth a fowl; the caterers of the messes examine 
a their rolls of printed cottons (staple articles of com- 
ch merce in an African market), while many a tarnished 
— unilorl) o! red or blue. and epaulettes deserted by all 
ee hut a few straggling bullions, are once more brought to 
pie light, ready for adorning the person of some aspiring 
the Cengo landy. 


Phe FORCING THE CONGO STREAM. 


ver And now to describe the cruiser’s conflict with the 
#3 mighty tide-sluice. In order to bring the stirring scene 
we more clearly before a landsman’'s imagination I will in- 
mm lulge in a home ly simile, During a high wind on the 
sea-coast, have you ever noticed a number of gannets, or 
a wa-guils, or other sea-birds of like enterprising habits, 
en perched on a ledge under the lee of a projecting rock 
tei yg promontory, where they have found a temporary 
tin. resting-place preparatory to continuing their flight in 
np the teeth of the gale? See how they smooth their 
the feathers and remove the drops of 8} * from their 
be : ns,and how knowingly they appeu: to be scan- 
i ning the passing clouds, in order, as it would scem, to 
ba ri some estimate of the resistance they are about to 
inter! Suddenly the ledge is vacant, the birds are 
‘ / OB vy different the results of their flight! 
e [he more crafty, or, 1t may be presumed, the older 
ts of irds, have just taken a short swe p under the lee of the 
’ rock, to gain the necessary inpetus, then almost brushed 
f ie point, 86 as to offer the smallest feather edge as it 
and were to the first blast; but the remainder of the flock 
waving taken a wider sweep from the rock have encoun- 
rter tered the gale on their broadsides, and may be seen 
. ting far to leeward like snow-flakes before the winter 
- Gorm, while their more fortunate « ompanions are wing- 
arith g their flight in the windward sky. 
King We will now suppose three of Her Majesty's cruisers 
wat have been nestling under the lee of Sharks’ Point (the 
o WULUETT st barrier of the Congo), and to be about 
was w’ allempt against the current precise ly the same 
f 6 M4AnEeUVre that oul frie nds Lise sea-birds have just put 
the “i Practice against the cale. For soli h nrs their 
' amous chiefs have been intently watching the curl of 
b 8 Wie % hown “ white horses” on the dark bosom of 
s for Ge Congo, ready to take advantage of the first favour 
weet abie tneut tor dashing into the strength of the stream. 
f the sue Orig has made up her mind for a start. Up goes 
Gs Me Signal Permission to part company’ which 1s 
l by the frigate ; and the former, under 
invas iy be seen rounding the well 
" ‘ ' «¢ pas given it t wide ait ti 
nd t catches her on her bow before she has 
Sa 5° t way —she falls off rapidly, broadsid 
t iy she goes at the mercy of the current, 
f her any pe ntil « To ed 
4 , in rye Liié ‘ 
X " ia he aT iia AA Mle t t ‘ 
ats . “ & | A i h thie i 
4 ’ at “ ’ 4 
and in 
i ; ; . t 
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the lee-braces come in too slowly, and the squaresails 
take aback ; the vessel quickly loses her way, the cur- 
rent soon takes the command out of the officer's hands, 
and away she goes to console her companion wong 
the woods opposite. 

But what is the frigate about all this time? Her 
movements prove her to be an old stager, one of the 
old sea-birds, at all events. She is evidently waiting 
for the breeze to freshen, and for the “white borses” 
to become more defined, which is generally the case in 
the afternoon. There goes the lofty canvas on her! 
her starboard topmast and topgallant studdingsails 
have already caught the breeze, and her lower one is 
ready across the gunwale, while the braces are well 
manned, Hard a port! Down goes the helm —the sails 
barely lift as the yards run forward—the lower studding- 
sail is already set—the whole of the canvas is full— 
Sharks’ Point is soon left behind —and away goes the 
good ship up the river, at the rate of nine or ten knots 
through the water, and two or three per hour towards 
her intended anchorage. 

Her course is a solitary one—not a canoe, not an 
inhabitant to be seen As for the Villages, they are 
effectually screened by the dense mangrove forests, 
which seem at first sight to form an impenetrable net- 
work on either side of the river, but which are never- 
theless intersected by innumerable creeks, well known 
to illicit traders, 

At length the frigate reac hea her anchorage, where 
she is soon wrapped in impenetrabl ist The leat 
drowsy call of the parrot as he settled himself to roost 
has been hushed ; the monkeys have chattered them 
selves to sleep ; the merry song of the crew iw no 
longer heard: there is not a sound during the pight- 
watches to disturb the solemn silence that reigns oe: 
the bosom of the Congo, save the murmuring of the 
racing tide, or the “ All's well” of the senptries accom 
panying each sound of the ship's bell 


DAY IN THE OO} 


Some time has elapsed since the daylight-gun 
startled the wild solitudes of the Congo, and the shrill 
pipe of the boatewain and his mates gave the first 
signs ol returning animation among the frigate 6 crew 
The first-lieutenant has been indulging his beloved 
decks and paintwork with the unusual luxury of a 
fre sh-water bath. The sun has alre addy by gu w break 
through the mist, unmasking the long line of man 
groves, and Imparting @ littl cheerfulness to the scens 
In the meantime all eyes on board the frigate are 
directed to every apparent creek or gap in the line 


‘ | , 
of mangroves, in search of the canoes with their Diack 


aeaeeeaer » 
upants ; the caterers and stewards are a ray Tae 
, , rahi 
tering on the gangway with the narketable stock, 


and every preparation is in progress lor a yuay morn- 


ing. They are only impatient that it has not yet 
DeCwUuUn Eager eX per tation. bowever, paxes oem uh 
rust to their f is who are ell the while hastening on 
to the rendezvous: but they have a long way to come, 
na innpot arrive : 5 npn aa 5 aua the viaitors 
would wish Six belle (seven o'clock), however, have 
irdiy «et k when the first cance appears in aight, 

ss vf je jett bank ol the river or men eud 


' 
Se hye tt ri ' ion | Liye Qeaicrs 















































22 THE 
Innumerable canoes, like ants from a green roadside 
bank, are seen darting out from every opening in the 
forest, while their occupants, with vigorous strokes of 
the paddle, engage in a well-contested race up the 
river inshore, and out of the greatest force of the 
stream, preparatory to striking boldly across to the 
frigate’s anchorage: nor do they often miss their goal, 
their calculations being made with the greatest anxiety, 
asx the slightest error necessitates their return to the 
bank to commence operations de noro, involving the 
lows of the first-fruits of the market. 

Soon all of the flotilla are alongside who have not 
been capsized in their eagerness to secure the best 
berth. 
is holding up some skinny fowl, or directing attention 
to a placid-looking 


Every black hand n ngaged with the paddle 
sheep, or forcing some unhappy 
grunter, by repeated pokes, to announce his presence ; 
then the parrots and monkeys innumerable ; such crow- 
ing, bleating, cackling, &c. as was never heard along- 
side a ship anywhere but in the Congo. The 

hammock-nettings are admirably adapted for conduct- 
ing the traffi , 


An empty bottle im 


waist 


the plan of which is simple enough. 


each hand is displayed by some 


one inboard ; up goes a fowl in each, to correspond, on 
the part of the negro expectant below. A bona sid 
fathom of cloth is held out at arm's length from the 


hammock-netting: thereon a negro marketer points to 


& pig, or sheep, or par be), with the 


hand, and hy 


indicate the market price 


it (as the case may 


one » many fingers of the other as 


in fathoms: then down proces 


the latter, suspended by a rope’s-end, into the canoe, 
and the next moment up comes the living animal, 
which, if it be a pig, screams at the very pit h of his 
voice at so unusual a mode of progression; and so on 


market is exhausted The 


ad infinitum, or until the 
best bargainer out norning’s proceed 


ifs aid he 
for his loves at 


ings is Jack with his red nightcap, for by 


has not only secured a parrot a 


niece 


i 


the two principal home-ports, but received the promise 


of a third, which. considering his character as : 


difficulty in disposing of 
with one sitter is reported as 


‘ , , 1”. 8 
pproa hing the Bhiip, whem tall, dignified 


with | inklets, and his bracelets, and his staff pro 
laims the Congo Chief, who, fallen though he be, still 
retains the noble carriag fhis ancestors. And here | 
ah l ment that t African chieftain has a staff. as 


y ? Pure? 2° 
imtiry t } 
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ate 
reproach her crew for their seeming apathy, for he 
knows assistance to be impracticable, but he is aware 
that his day’s barter is at an end; one lingering 
look, and then he strikes out manfully across the 
stream, knowing that he has no time to lose if he would 
effect a landing on his own dominions, and thereby 
avoid a contest with the sharks, which constitute a for. 
midable line of sentinels to guard the river barriers. 
His devoted subject, in the meantime, has additional 
cause of anxiety, for the two parrots have sought refuge 
from the water on his shoulders, and are digging their 
beaks into his woolly locks to secure their hold, while 
one of the monkeys is doing his best to dispossess them. 
in order to secure for himself a drier berth; the other 
one, fortunately for himself, made a spring for the ship 
as the canoe capsized, and had been cleverly smuggled 
into a main-deck port by an unseen hand. 

The crew, though unable to help, had not been un- 
interested by the catastrophe. Various exclamations 
had been heard. 


oy erboard he 


* Man overboard!” cries one: “ Chief 


ext laims another: while a stnall voice 


from the midshipmen’s berth chimes in, “ Which king? 
Not 
‘3 


he ain't so partial to cold 


’ 
4 * 


Not King Sober, I hope ; is it‘ 
claims an old Congo cruiser: “ 


water at thistime ofthe morning: 


he, sir!’ ex- 


besides, he cenerally 


wears a red coat! 


And lo! as he says the word, there climbs upon deck 


another chief, the very one of whom they were speaking, 
with the identical red coat, surmounted by a very anti 
quated cocked hat, shorn of its bullion, with staff in 
hand—in short, a general officer all complete except 
the breeches—the want of which, however, lays bare 
the anklets that, shining on his black skin, proclaim the 


Congo chief. 


He advances with dignified gait to ex- 


ry 


change greetings with the English captain, who, havin 


just completed his toilette, has made his first appear- 


ance on the quarter-deck, and hurries over the cere- 
monial of shaking hands, perhaps from the fear of 


having to repeat his ablutions. Some kind of myste- 


erTrse now passing hye 


devotee In the 


rious conv appears to be 

them; and might not 

f benighted 
tenor of thi 


is | 

> : 
” ’ 
British 


an enthusiastic 
Atrica 


nversation 


cause very naturally Slippose 


that the would lie in con- 
his exertions in the 


himeaelf (the 


’ ' . 
gratulating the chief on 


| 


cause of freedom, and in relating how he 
sable abolitioner) had been occupied of late in chas 


tising the unlawful attempts of his subjects to ! ster 
the illicit trade 2? Not a bit of it! The chances are, 
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« Four hundred 
“Why, Spanny ship, all the same this, carry two 
usand, Captain!” 
“Ah. I see : you 


, 
the 


mean slaves. Your head always 
runs the same way. 

‘No, no, Captain ; me read Queen book too hard” 
(these Africans designate all kinds of letters, treaties, 
by the name of * book”). 


Here the conversation is cut short by the Captain's 


we. 
retiring to his breakfast, when one or two middies, 
taking advantage of his absence and that of the senior 
tenant, approach Sober Jack, and venture to broach 


iuce does not vanish after the first glass suffi- 
itly for him to condescend to palaver with a humble 
idy, and he watches their intrusion with unequivocal 
of contempt. 

“Well, King Sober,” asks one, “ how inany monkeys 
have you got for us?” 

“Monkey!” 


irself, boy! 


; You 


aptain |” 


replies the indignant chief. 
me talk wid tl 


Then away he stalks on a voyage of discovery to 


wmeuKey Vi 


ks below, in the course of which he enters the 

gun-! 1, and may be seen trying on sundry cast-off 
pi $s ol hnery, and imbibing an occasional glass ol 
grog veen the acts. At length his dignity has so far 
it he continues his course into the steer- 

we, Where he is soon surrounded by a bevy of mid- 
shipmen, nothing daunted by their late repulse, and 


seem very their radiant looks, to be 


shortly. by 


gratined to their hearts’ content by the success of their 


pts S us 


h so, indeed, that they have secured 


selves the honour of the chief's company to 


Love t f{ il usual hour, noon, while more than one 


. : ? ? 


he forbidden animal has braved the first- 


ts wrath, and found his way into some dark 


assigned for his accommodation. Fortunately, 
ver, for the little remaining dignity and sobriety 


lies intended guest, a well-timed order from 


leck, that all strangers should leave the 
put in force ; so the sable chief is enabled 
Y4ik unassisted over the side, though with less of 
, iis deportment, and less of steadiness in his 
: than on his arrival 
Thus the forenoons of a ship's visit to the Congo 
‘ yenongh. The afternoons are nsually devoted 
i enterprising officers to exploring the laby 
most of which, at some time or other, 
1a rK piace to the pirate and slavet 
nvinous), and among the intricaci 
f alarmin, they steal away, secure from 
Unt parties of ofh disposed to returt 
nheu off : ng the lit 
if 5 
; A } ‘ 
. f t. ap amu ut 
’ L * the 
, 6 ™ i ¢} ; nit s at 
; FOX , » ' } @hiy 
re led w » char per 





ect of their earnest wishes; but the dignity of 





different from the first. Instead of the solemn silence, 
there is a concatenation of sounds from the terrified 
throats of the multiplicity of animals who have not yet 
settled down into their change of berth. First, loud and 
continued outcries of awakened chickens proceed from 
the direction of the hencoops, into which some mischie- 
vous rascal of a monkey has managed to force an en- 
trance, and is passing all kinds of practical jokes on his 
feathered countrymen ; next, a mammy-sick parrot in 
the vicinity of the steerage, either dreaming, or awaking 
with the idea of being a very ill-used bird, gives utter- 
ance to the shrillest of shrieks, which, being taken up 
by a dozen other condoling members of his species, 
sets the captain's, gun-room, and first-lieutenant’s bells 
going furiously for their attendant orderlies. 

" Sentry, stop those infernal parrots 

“Seutry,” exclaims one of the gun-room officers, 
turning out of his cabin in a rage, “ go and choke that 
parrot. Who does it belong to?” 

“The captain, sir,” replies the sentry, as a last 
and the 
grumbling officer thereon endeavours once more to 
To 
for, soon after, the mischief- 
loving midshipman of the middle watch, whose powers 


resource, to be quit of all further importunity 


settle himself to sleep with an oath on his lips. 
sleep ! Poor, deluded man! 
of animal mimicry are unrivalled, steals forward, and 
concealing himself in the neighbourhood of the hen- 
in an 
instant he is responded to by a chorus from little short 
of a hundred African cocks, who, taking their time from 


COOPs, gives one good, honest, English crow *: 


their new fugleman, repeat the joyful note again aud 
again in their glee at the supposed return of dawn 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, commence the bella, with 
redoubled fury ; this time is 


startled from his slumber, and joins his mesamates in 


even the marine oflices 
frantic calls for the unfortunate orderly 
‘What the devil is that noise 7 
‘The cocks are making it daylight, eu 
‘What time is it, 


‘Two bells in the 


sentry ¢ 

middle watch, sit 

‘Sentry, why wasn't I called at daylight ? 

It's not daylight, sir, by four hours 

‘Sentry, go and stop those confourded cocks!" 

but 


alw aye starts them 


“The main-deck sentry has been trymg, sir ; 


there ‘s cock who 


off 


one got loose, 
‘Go forward yourself with your lantern, and wring 
f the irate firet-lieutenant ; 
with the full 


his neck.” are the last orders 


and away goes the discomfited orderly, 
f 


intention of carrying it bis orders, when either the 
sig hit ot his ye reon. or ot tite martial array, or of the 
lantern he holds in his hand ternhes a semi 


civilised lot of pigs confined in a temporary pen mad 


wit yratinggs, tial ties Lhe opposing barriers at 
4 hbound, anda ¢ hinenece scainpering round the deck 
t which stage of the ; ceedings « favourite Newfotund 
and dog neidering himeelf bound to interfere, or that 
the whole scene was got up for hw amusement, lenyrn 
among the panic-stricken herd, who, smarung under the 


: front and rear, retreat in full ery 


to U sheiter of their temporary bavitavon not, how 
eye wit tee ut t i} } tity it Tipe sere le rh {he ord my stil 
wrch for the truant cock, and who suddenis 


cummon of his 
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fall and the jingle of his accoutrements waking every 
soul in the ship. 

“ Holla! what's that 7” says Jack, looking over the 
gunwale of his hammock, and addressing his neigh- 
bouring shipmate. 

“Only 4 Royal Marine fallen down the hat hway i 

* Pick up the pieces,” chimes in a third. 

“Never mind the pieces,” roars another: “we 

|| draw a new marine at Ascension !” 

| At these sallies the whole lower deck is convulsed 
with laughter, including the marines themselves. The 
bell soon strikes eight (four a.in.), the middle watch is 


Cah 


past, the poor orderly is not sorry to retire to his roost, 
while the young scamp of a midshipman, the chief 
cause of the confusion, as he swings himself joyfully 
into his hammock, indulges in self-congratulation, not 
only that he has not once closed his own eyes during 
a whole middle wats hy (a rare occurrence, indeed ), but 
that he has prevented « very bods else from doing so, 


FAREWELL 7 THE Coné 


yi) 


After the aCeTICON ot 
evident that it hardly requires the morning gun to 


the preceding night it must be 


reanimate the frigate’s slee pless crew, and that the pipe 
of the boatsewain and his mates is almost a welcome 
the decks are indulyved for the last time with a 


fresh-water w 


sound : 
and in the course of the forenoon the 


ship may be seen backing and filling, or lazily drifting, 


ash, 


like a miniature Noah's 


ris hy is Noah 


broadside on, down the stream 


‘ 


ark, being nearly as in specimens of 


natural histor, 


The education of the parrot tribe is soon complete, 


in one line more ¢ apes lally Through whatever part 
of the ship you may w muder, the ear is assailed wit! 
sounds of the same meanir * Boatswain's mate 
“Sir! Pipe to grog! Then, from one of the 
steerage ature Purser! Purses you ld | n 


guard! a 


ire of the first-lieutenant {1 during his walks 
of in yp tion round tli i KS tr i glimy . | 
the grinning and half-drunken phvsiognomy of t 
forbidden animal; for even the Congo monkevs ha 


grogward propensity, a taste which Jack never fails to 


encourage among his pets There he is, the long 
tailed rascal, peeping out of one of the pigeon-holes on 
the main-deck r out | thé {i the before-mentioned 
jew bokes, from witli dack } is mected his ve 
letters and other treasures. to u ike a habitation f 

pet then ia | irci @& Stentorian ‘ = Heave tive 
brute overboard ' \u : anal 

| ‘ rr w ; ' t etl 


another of his species, who had perched himself on the 
quietly contemplating the blue 
he approached with the utmost 


caution, and when he had succeeded in taking a place 


sheet-anchor, and was 
waste around him; 
unobserved where he had the command of the position, 
he suddenly laid hold of his victim, and pushed him 
The drowning monkey was speedily lef 
behind, notwithstanding the ropes charitably throw, 
out to him; and as the ship sped by him, the one who 
had committed the deed ran along the gunwale to keep 


overbe yard. 


him the longer in view, chattering and making faces 
Another monkey I remember to 
have seen raise his arms over his head, 4s though to 
secure himself in sinking, and then plunge overboard: 
and so fixed was he in his purpose, and 50 successful in 
the means he took, that he never reappeared on the 
surface, even for an instant. Another attempted the 
same action, but with less fixity of purpose; for no 
sooner did he touch the water than he began secreamp- 


at him as he passed. 


ing most pitifully, and was in the act of laying hold of 
the rope which was thrown to him, when a shovel-nose 
shark ” caine and gobbled him up, and there Was an 
end of poor Jacko. 

And now, farewell, majestic river; farewell, Congo's 
devenerate but hospitable chiefs! One cannot but feel 
an interest in you, in spite of your drunken and slave- 


jobbing propensities. 


THE FAMILY IDOL, 


By T. MORTEN 


appearance of this wonderful baby has been hailed 


throughout the family circle with both astonishment and 
lelivhe No end to the marvels that aunts and cousins, and 


sisters and sisters-in-law, told of its beauty, its preco ity, its 


strength. Above all, it was positively asserted to be the 
image of its father, and yet, strange to relate, the very 
picture of ita mother too! Parties were strongly divided as 


mt resembled, but that the absolute likeness 
agreed: nor did the remark of 
nd ignorant people, that it certainly could not be 

one party must be in error, and probably both 
re, offer any difficulty to this delighted and loving family. 
to their particular section of the 


to which it me 
hands were 


like both 


It aaa baby belonging 
somewhat diffused human race, and therefore a marve 


How many ft male relations came to see this extra 


per a 
rdinarv child it would tire the reader to count up, almost 
as much as it did the happy, vet hapless, father, to recerre 
r ¢ yratulations, and pa) them attention on their 

its They came in shoals, and came often That the 
prodigy became a prodigiously wild and uproarious chue 
. wondered at, when re ving all these attenvon 


if th 
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IS WHICH? 
CONTRACT. 


WHICH 
MILES CASSIDY'S 
A Picture Storp. 

By ROBERT B. BROUGH 


OR, 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IX.—CASSIDY THE MISER, 


in 8] ite of Miles Cassidy's victorious attack on the cold 


mutton recorded in the last chapter, and the burst of 


ry he had resentment of Ted's 


us implications, our old friend was no longer, 


displaved in 
i R 


r physically or mentally, the powerful man he had 


I A sad change had come over him since 
s fruitless journey to London. He had returned 
rh eatly shaken and depressed : and from that 


had 


Whitening 


forward the visible decline of his faculties 
His hair was 


The 


apid and progressive. 


fast.’ He had grown much thinner. stoop in 


is 5 il itis had increased, 


‘The busy wrinkles round his ey: 


had deepened and multiplied. His | wwerful voice had 


t fits clear metallic ring. And his once firm 
. sionally seen to tremble. 


But it was mortal offence to Miles to hint the truth 


is “age-ing.”’ or even “ailing.” and that his 


juired more repose and care than formerly 
He indignantly scouted all such insinuations. Hle 
ired himself in better condition than ever: and, t 
t to rising an hour earlier and working an 
than had been his prey lous custom. It wa 
ble sign, that he had latt rly begun to boast 

h he had be n forme rly content to ex 
Ile was never tired of talking of his 
les, his excellent appetite, his powers of 

2 and hunger, the huge masses that | 

i the incredible distances he could wall 
vratuitously overtax his powers in the en 
persuade others—still more to yn sac 
it his boasts wer lfounded. He would 

l lift the weight and walk the journe. 

yht made him stag erand pant unwonted!y 

lof tl urney too often left the pedestriar 

I hausted. Miles’s victories were all tan 

ruinous defeats 

il change that had come over | A 
than the ] sical of His spirits had 
i fu mey Nol init I 
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But— worse than the whitening of locks or the 
bowing down of shoulders !— Miles Cassidy had suf- 
fered depreciation in the priceless gift of Good Repute, 
His very nicknames he had changed for the worse. He 
was no longer “Cassidy the Irish,” or “Mad Cassidy,” 
but “Cassidy the Miser.” It was an ugly burr for a 
suffering and keenly-sensitive man to carry about on 
his back, but Miles had fairly set himself up as a mark 
for it, and once thrown, it had stuck to him. Excuse 
his daily-increasing penuriousness as he might, to him- 
self, by the secret consciousness of a laudable motive, 
his neighbours could only pronounce judgment upon 
the patent facts of the case. Miles Cassidy's excessive 
avarice might perhaps be justified; at any rate there 
was no disputing it. Hitherto he had been esteemed 
as a shrewd but fair-dealing bargainer, with a respect- 
able eye to the main chance, but witha good heart and, 
on very sufficient occasion, with an open hand. He had 
now passed the barrier which separates so estimable a 
character from that of a grasping and not over-serupu- 
erubber. Tle was now said to be morose 
to the needy, but 


lous money 


and churlish servile and fawning to 


rich. He was a less liberal and certainly a less popular 
employer than he had been—~more exacting of work 
and more grudging of payment Ile was said to stint 
his family of the common necessaries of life. He was 


} } } 

Known to employ idiots and paupers 
Mi 
ils, 


Vants, from obvious motives of economy. 


Soft Jiminy and 
efficient ser 
What else 7 


ditor, a nipcheese, a 


Cu ich to wit in the 7 lace of more 


He was pronounced a merciless er 


skinthint In a word, he was “ Cassidy the Miser ;" and 
being fully installed in the possession of that dignity, 
was, as a matter of cours proving the soundness of the 
tute Sir Jolin Vesey’s axiom, “that if a man can ones 
t tive rey tar } { bed stingers bye is sure to have 
the credit of being rich”— believed to be rolling in 
ut 


vd li il of RIN) ke iti ill this Ba) 


littl genuine fire at the 


hoettom of it yrasping and 

generou he would court and cringe now 

ere he would formerly have stood erect and aloof; 

ind he had saved money But, as usual, the public 

" only vaguely and partially right Miles was etill 

i! | better and a mucl | ‘ nan than he wae 
ved to be 

Phe wainst him, for which there appeared 

the n t legitimate and direct foundation was that of 

1 certain 1 rup eayernens, | lering upon in 

lclicacy, and certain! wanting in dignity, with which 


rooney 


eens meetin ed 
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and high-minded carpenter, as “ not the thing;” and counting-house, leaving that young lady little time for 


had prepared himself for a fresh defeat at the hands 
of the relentless Apollyon, Failure, who had hitherto 
got the better of him in every one of his attempted 
passages through the Valley of the Shadow of Diff- 
culties. To his surprise and everybody's, Miles not 
merely entertained but jumped at the proposal with 
something like slavish avidity. Here was a new field 
of emolument open to the family. Biddy could pre- 
pare gentlemen for the University. The Honourable 
Cymon was requested to fetch his books and begin at 
Once, 


Terms were soon fixed —a little higher than Cyinon 


had calculated, it should be stated —and the hours 
of study regulated. The only improvement Miles 


had to suggest in the arrangement was, that the pro- 
posed daily task should be doubled, or even trebled 
(to be paid for in proportion, of course), in order, as le 
observed, “to get over the ground quicker.” This 


Was OVeT ruled. ( ymon, who was not particularly 


charmed by his first experiences of this phamnix of 


carpenters, regarding the facility with which Miles 
had fallen into an arrangement which he himself had 


felt so much delicacy in proposing, as the proof of a 


coarse and vulgarly-rapacious mind,— felt it his duty 
to point it the possible inconveniences that might 
arise trom a publ Hnisapprehension of his visits to the 
house Ile mentioned his original plan of engaging 
acme tnature female relative or friend of the family to 
be present during his lessons, in order that the most 


fastidious proprietics rmitoht be Ippease d. Miles at first 


acouted this proposition, as al curd and superiiuous 


He said, very sunply and truly, that Biddy required no 


looking after, by pert tiy ¥ lable t lake care 
herself but m the matt t iy rved, and | 

bey the powerl ary ent of a sinall increase of terme 
prevtutane I | bisinnt tel Cywimor 
Milk [ ith miracy 

Tt , i | ‘ t «lay vent ft () j 


the mere pursuits of housewifery. 

“It's hard on the poor crathur, darling.” said 
Miles, remorsefully, to his niece one “ pay-day,” eyeing 
a microscopic heap of coin that was set aside for the 
poor widow's weekly remuneration. “ Mighty hard! 
and it goes agin the grain of me to be pinching and 
screwing them as serves me. But we must help each 
other as we can. It's a help to her to have the crust 
and the roof. Without it, she'd be in the poor-house, or 
worse — ate out of house and home by the black guard 
son of her. She's a help to us, any way. They tell me. 
without her I shouldn't be doing right (though that’s 
a matther I haven't rightly brought myself to under- 
stand yet) in letting you ‘arn money that you ought to 
be proud of. Proud! Bedad,I should think so. Where's 
the fine young lady, J'd like to be towld, out of the 
carriages and ball-rooms, as could plane and polish up 
a blatherumskite, harum-scarum, good-for-nothing chap 
like Misther Pyebush (it’s himself that says it: a 
steadier, betther-behaved gintleman J never set eyes 
on) into the shape and make of a dacent clargyman— 
for it’s that you're transmogrifying him into, as fast 
as you can, he says. Faith, they'll be making him a 
bishop some day, and there'll be a rare piece of work 


1 


for the lot of us to brag we was the first to give a 
hand's turn to! And the poor, shivering, friendless, 
foreign chap there—don't we help Atm? And every 
pinny everybody helps us to, isn't it seed for the har- 
vest that may be wanted one day for the saving of the 
poor lost sheep away there in London, that’s wandering 
off ——— where 7” 
‘ We all strive to do our best, uncle.” 

-sthrive! But the sthriving goes for 


? ¥ 7 " oh . ’ } ) | : 
nething ithe best 8nt done at last. alanna. HleELP ONE 


AND DO aS YOU WOULD-BE DONE BY, Thems 


wonderful words, dear. But the task thev set is a bard 


and one that gs never been done vet. to Tih think 


i in this world, with man’s good word to the back 
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To him, Miles had given up his own room; for him, 
Miles would run errands, and perform menial offices, 
spontaneously, and as a pleasure. 
Why ? ‘Because Mr. Giovanni was ailing, and 
appeared rich ; because he had declared himself friend- 
tess and alone in the world, and, actuated by a natural 
feling of gratitude for a service accidentally performed, 
had attached himself to the Cassidy family. 

The real or imaginary pecuniary wants of our old 
friend had actually degraded him to the ignoble level 

4 icp 

As might be expected, the accident caused by poor 
Jimmy's over-officious zeal disconcerted Miles not a 
little. In the tirst place, the wounded mau had to be 
provided for on the premises. Justice and policy alike 
necessitated this. The injuries caused by his unreason- 
ing henchman, acting upon his own instructions, Miles 
regarded precisely as though they had been inflicted by 
himself. And Miles was still a just man, whatever his 


rhbours might sav. 


' 
racv-hunter! 


‘ dreaded 
a public investigation, which might have been pre 
al to poor Jimmy’s liberty, at the same time 
lepriving Miles of a serviceable biped, who discharged 


In the second place 


ny of the functions of a cart-horse and a watch-dog. 
presence of her sick son, moreover, would most 
kely be a serious drawback on Mrs. Quelch’s utility. 
The house would be neglected, Mr. Giovanni, not 
finding his comforts attended to as hitherto, might find 
titude and attachment begin to cool a little, and 


withdraw his patronage. 


However, there was no help 
. but Miles’s old, and never-yet-failing remedy 
—work it off , 
morning after Sam Quelch’s accident, 
itement caused by the discovery of Sir 
Evershed’s letter (which it may be needless to 
ud dr pped accidentally from the treacherous 
t), Miles was up and at work an hour 
The whole family followed his 
was the surest way of pleasing him, and a 


8 ol practical 


m 


ian usual, 


flattery, which he never failed to 

Ted, in open and avowed rebellion and 
nt since the advent of Cymon Pyebush, 
1 a truce by performing 


L ings nuity before breakfast. 


prodigies of 


Biddy posted 


t on the day-book, and achieved wonders 
line. Poor Widow Quelch surpassed 
forts of housewif ry, striving by forced 


and a tivity to wean attention from the 


‘ine truth that she and hers had brought addi 


nse and acre into the household. Satn 
* } , | 
‘ stated en passant, was not so ba lly hurt as 
, | | 
i Hlis leg was not broken after al! 
lisiocated: he had also received s 
ind contusions. He had been pr 
. ; 
i r err da st TT) i ] 
i ‘ gy (notaltogether sorry, tl t 
h had procured him | ird, lodging 
! his mother, for an assured | 1) 
f ver thea } + ob 1 we} } | ' 


everybody, Mr. Giovanni was up, dressed, and abroad, 
actually before it was warm! That mysterious foreigner 
excited considerable emotion, in which the ingredient 
of popular approval was not altogether wanting, by 
displaying (at last) something like a tendency to defi- 
nite action. He hired a vehicle, in which he gave 
audible instructions for his immediate conveyance to 
Brayle Manor. This was not much for curiosity to 
feed upon, it is true—the branch question thus opened 
on the main line of inquiry, namely, “what possible 
business could take Mr. Giovanni to Brayle Manor?” 
being rather calculated to whet than to appease the 
appetite. Still it was movement, if not progress, 

Mr. Giovanni was driven to Brayle Manor, where 
he requested the favour of an interview with Sir Paul 
Evershed, at that time an honoured and influential 
guest in the establishment. The request was granted, 
and Mr. Giovanni remained closeted with the baronet 
for a considerable time. The particulars of the inter 
view have not transpired. At its conclusion Mr. Gio 
vanni returned to his conveyance, and was driven back 
to the town. 

He found his landlord in the little counting-house, 
auditing accounts with Biddy. He informed the uncle 
and niece that he had been occupying himself su 
cessfully with their interests; that he had seen and 
spoken to Sir Paul Evershed, and that they need appre 
Miles 


looked blank at this assurance, and mentally cursed his 


hend no further annoyanee from that personage, 


valued friend and lodger as an impertinent meddler 
Mr. Giovanni divined his thoughts, and hastened to 
set him at his ease by the assurance that he (Giovannt) 


had, by his unexplained influence, rendered the suscep 


tible baronet not merely innocuous, but, as the result 


would speedily prove, actively beneficial to the family 
interest. 

Miles didn't Believe him. He was convineed that 
the over-officious foreigner would prove to have been 
the means of « mbroiling him with a good customer Sut 
the evil, af any, was dom and Miles was keenly awake 
to the Impolicy of “throwing good mm ney after bad.’ 
He reasoned that, if he had offended Lady Harriett 
Brayle, he was less than ever in a position to afford the 
extravas ance of offending Mr. Giovanni also So he 


thanked that personage tor him good offices, with well 
assumed heartiness. 

In the course of the afternoon a messenger in the 
} 


livery of Brayle manor made his appearance at Miles 


v's door. where he delivered two letters. One 
was addressed to the master of the house; the other, 
im ad flerent handwritin r to Signor Giovanni The 
contents of the latter « pestis have not been aa ertained 
rmer was worded as follows 
Bravie Manor, October 1820 
Lady Harriett Pravle will be glad if Mr. Cassidy can 
make it convenient to meet ber man of business at her resi 
dence to-morrow, at 1] A.M relative to sore impr yetnen ta 
on an extensive seale recommended by her kinsman, >ir 
Paul Evershed. in the manor-house, which she is desirous of 


entrusting to Mr. Cassidy # execution 
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“Bah! And ifshe does? She will blame you for others much as a hospital bed or a prison cell re- 
being foolish, but you will have been foolish for her. She sembles its neighbours to the right and the left. A 
will forgive it. You shall tell her those pretty things locality more rich in the materials for a course of poetic 
vou have had your eye on for months and months, to training could scarcely be imagined. In the first place, 
buy and give her. It has been difficult to you, but the essential element of GLoow is all-pervading. Salutary 
vou have succeeded at last. Give them to her.” lessons, too, in the desirable art of parirence. the strug- 
 # Really, Mr. Giovanni, I have no right to accept gling bard may .acquire from communion with the 
such a valuable present.” Local Genius. For Salisbury Street (with its neighbours 
“You have—all. I have no mother, sister, child, or —ex uno disce omnes) not being a public thoroughfare, 
wife. You are all to me. You here! Those things and consequently offering no temptations of residence 
re mine to give—mine by right. I have paid their to classes engaged in the really grave pursuits of life, 
[ will not tell you what they cost. You would) such as weighing tea and sugar, measuring calico, 
not believe. They are yours, but only for la Brigitta.” | negotiating time-bargains, issuing writs, or sweeping 
Mr. Giovanni hobbled away, leaving Ted in a state crossings — all of which notoriously require the most 
f astonishment, with the open jewel-case in his hand. | tranquil absorption of the intellectual faculties — has 
The next morning Mr. Giovanni made a second been abandoned by municipal wisdom from time imme 
excursion to Brayle Manor. On his return he placed morial to the lively exercitations of Punch, of the 
iw erisp Bank of England ten-pound notes in Edward = street-bands and organs, of the plaintive unemploys d 
Cassidy's hands. from the manufacturing districts, of the flying sta 
tioners, of the stentorian purveyors of vegetable food, 
Peres : and (latterly) of the Ethiopian serenaders, making it 
— CHAPTER X. altogether an admirable retreat for the study of literary 
. ON THE CONFINES OF BOHEMIA. composition, under difficulties —to grapple wherewith 
sked, of course the aspiring poet cannot be taught too early 
s | e our provincial friends awhile to their The Poet's Eye will seldom have a chance of rolling 
s em] loyments, and see what kind of progress in finer fre nZzy than in Salisbury Street, where the ve ry 
Mr Fy nk (ye rald is making in his chosen departine nt blac king { NUS] rates: whe re the window ramen are 
try f industry —namely, the manufacture of that great instruments of acute torture ; where the bell-ropes ar 
Wi h 1s to be offered as a colossal wedding merciless Laocoon serpents, entwined about the necks 
{ she present to Miss Bell Evershed, which by its eminence of Hope and Tranquillity where the toasting-fork 
| ears ind value is to compensate her for the lowliness of her goads to de speration, al d the tea yy { spout points thie 
ir af leg 's origin and the smallness of his fortune: way to madness; where the latch never agrees with 
lig! t of which, Frank will be emboldened to its il] assorted key whe re the most solid and bulky 
y forward the homely figures of his hard-working provisions evaporate as by magi through mere expo 
is i nd to own them without shame, transfigured sure to the influence of an exceptional state of atmo 
“ ippear in the all-pervading glory of the sphere; where a weird and fiendish race of cats disturb 
Na Ss radiance the lodger's repose by night, and by day nourish an 
r Wi tany rate, the great name is not made yet. une arthly progeny, avows dy at his Apense, on an un 
t us may be prepared, the ground laid out, the natural diet ‘of loaf-sugar, preserved fruits, mould can 
litt iterials even provided ; but the Pharos tower dles, and, in extreme cases, of copper and silver coin of 
fell has not yet begun to astonish the world by its the realm. 
wth and proportions, When the lanterns Then. what vast fields are open to the re ident bard 
1 ind alight, is matter for the widest Bpecu in the desirable regions of pourT! Your tru poet sbi ld 
rn, ui . Few pee ple indeed are aware that such an never be sure of at ything, on this ¢ le of the grave 
flerent tee is even in contemplation. Of those who are in’ even. In Salisbury Street he can be certain of no 
ind who have insy eted the site and founda- thing, th trifling ingre dients of dirt and inet lity, 
t rity are by no means sanguine as to the perhaps, excepted There be will find all fathomiloss 
StTtDs, eeaitlect’s prospects of success. There isa prevailing problem, inextricable bewilderment What has become 
— r such judges that the design will have f his me ap? Obvious Leyl mn would point to his 
nen , lat an early stage, for want of necessary wndlady But does she ever mane 6S ebody must 
ib “ have haem Mit } { { tted legacy 
{1 architect himself, and ascertain 1] e tresses t re? ittenmt tii ty But who 
I Inportant subiect ‘ | have taken it / { riail Si Pima f-all 
| A 6 Boleyn and other Poema had wor | K at the estat that g handed PI inn 
- i e in the central situation « 
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There you have the materials for a speculative poem at 


once ' 


I believe it is considered indispensable to the poet's 
successful development that he should experience the 
pangs of Misunderstanding, Remorse, and Blight. He 
need not go further than Salisbury Street in order to reap 
rich harvests of all three. With Despair and Death, more- 
over, in their most repulsive aspects, he should be fami- 
liarised. Let him make the experiment of a six-months’ 
residence in Salishury Street, with no material resources 
but the emoluments of his poetical genius, and at the end 
of that term he will most likely arrive at a due compre 
hension of the former. With regard to the latter, “if 
the worst comes to the worst” (as it most likely will, 
unless be has the luck to inherit a fortune, or the saga- 
city to euiiprate), why, is there not the river Thames, 
at its very thickest and creamiest, curdling invitingly 
at the bottom of the street, fenced by a convenient iron 
railing, not difficult to climb, and just the height for a 
standing jump withag ond purch ise ? 
It was in the inner apartment of a modest second- 


floor suite in this inspiring locality that Mr. Frank 


! 


Gerald awoke one morning —a raw, foggy one. by the 


‘ 


way. in the month of Novermber—uin his bed. where 


he should by ive heen Athi rany his bye ih. 


It wa net answered for several minutes Thi 
elicited 1 irpr trom t ringer—he had ipl d 
the apar ta f BOmMe V a, and was famiuli: irised te 
the | ul war rial istoms So he rainy again, as 
a matter of irs inl waited a few minut more 
Still ther ‘ ! ‘ Frank rang a third, a fourt] 
and a fifth t ‘ Vil sli i ‘ 
but «till I I 

Then t poet t of bed in at ring 
passion, and | t of t loor of his sitting-r 
det l to try t » effect f ringing tl hang ! 
a second | Our} friend had no conception that 
hie vas t i! I ef inh ! fully Tie ols t | But t 
convictio}r tt t the i iwctinwg wy m 18 } etica 
amour prop made | lignant indeed Hla 
he d l the trut! ‘ that an acti conspira 
was onl t againat hit, his vy at the same ti! i 
kn ~ le it at I ti I \ id have fteit rathe 
humiliated than angry 

| wight that I es was distressing in t 
extreme | have tated] that it was tl ] ntl 
N ber 1 «l 1 add, that it was i udy broad 
davlight n t wi a t va ' t t ti 
neigt t 1 and that i At su " m 
in the 1 i ud } ’ 
to Th i} ht i ‘ 

epared, a i | 


bread-and-cheese supper, flanked by the ghastly 
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&p- 
parition of a pewter pot! 


The state of things was obvious. In domestic par- 
lance, “ the room hadn't been touched !” 

Still Frank was angry, and not yet ashamed. He 
felt himself outraged— unconscious that he was being 
despised —and was determined to know the meaning 
of it. He seized the bell-handle furiously —that ines. 
timable safety-valve provided for the outlet of lodging. 
house indignation!—and continued working at the 
crank till his exertions were rewarded by the sound 
footsteps on the stairs, 


of 

Very heavy footsteps they were, as of feet apparently 
slipshod, and in no hurry. Their sound was accom. 
panied by the distorted notes of a popular melody, sung 
by a fermale voice of imperfect cultivation. 

These were ominous indications, as Frank’s quick 
instincts told him, of defiance and insubordination. 
But what could it mean? he hurriedly asked himself 
The people had hitherto behaved civilly enough to 
him. He owed no rent but that for the week just com- 
pleted, and that he had noteven been asked fi r. How- 
ever, the approaching footsteps reminded him that he 
was not in a fit state for the reception of female visitors, 
He retreated to the bedroom, where he extemporised a 
hasty toilette, and returned to see a slatte rnly shape less 
hulk of a girl, with her shoulders planted against the 
post of the open door, her arms folded, and her feet 
thrust forward in an easy, nonchalant attitude. She 
was munching a crust between the snatches of her 


| 


melody, which she showed no disposition to discon- 
tinue on Frank’s appearance, neither did she attempt 
any change in her comfortable position. 

Margaret, what is the me aning of this 7” 

‘ Missis sent me up to see if you was a pulling the 
house down,” was the answer, accompanied by @ broad, 
The irl evidently under 
stood and enjoyed the lodger’s discomfiture. The leer- 
ing Maryaret indeed, from the undisguised delight with 
which she contemplated the misery she had he Iped to 
reate, was a striking illustration of the principle re- 
erred to by an eminent modern critic in explaining the 
mrueries OL ™ ApIn, La servitude qué se vende. 

‘Why am I treated in this manner?” asked poor 
Frank, appealing by a pathetic gesture, more eloquent 


than words, to the confusion around him. “ What bave 


, lin the progress of a cartoon she had just com 
**% 
, ; ; Dal iw e srmmuw? 
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h!” he 
“] will not remain in her house 
her to make out my bill.” 
‘ve done that.” 


said, with as lordly an air as he 


produced a greasy slip of paper from 
pron, and contemplated the success of the 
surprise she had thus prepared with 
ride and satisfaction. 
lanced at the amount —it was very small! 
dart at his purse. 


the impulses of human dignity This 
» have been crowned with success. should 


ve W ed by the produ tion of fa handful ol 


to be thrown royally on the table, with 
the presumptuous dun to ] iy herself 
nt Poor Frank had the mortification 
it his entire stock was less tha 
y t umiliating deficit of two-a 
t i leeper rimson tl! bel 
¢ es into his pock M ur 
List? I will retur a few minut 
Ira ’ Tel I i il | i al 
lt mea y t which is not 
ind unfair t sit lish . 


ALTMENT 


another 





live had better move off, and make room for them as 
will, with a good riddance !” 

The last the 
noise of rustling garments, and of footsteps hastily re 


few words were almost drowned in 


treating fowards the lower re gions This unseen « nemy 
had evidently fired her only shot, and retreated without 
its effect. 

Poor Frank had fallen into wors 
His landlady 
and policy were those of the assassin rather than of the 
When she wanted to rid 


Wal my t sed 
hands { mani ‘ “ 
‘as & COWAT i 


ofa shrew, ler treet iia ts 


pugilist herself of an un 
desirable 


her to tell 


lodger. her constitutional timidity forbade 
him so. She found it easier. by a decisive 


and un xpects de up, to make life in her establishment 
intolerabie to him 
‘You can follow your 
nning Margaret 


Margaret prepared to do #0 In 


at once 


said Frank to the 


mistress,” 
the same leisurely 
li herentrance: but, suddenly 


by a pass riate i i} lise, ale turned on the 


t id. and thrust her head back into the room, as 
said Dbenigniy 
I say, shall I put 5 p to summeut 7 
What do you mean ¢ 
Margaret winked, grinned, and pointed over ber 


| spose you know that? 
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“Thank you. I have no desire to do so. Leave 
the room.” 

Marvgaret was not offended. She had not yet €xX- 
plained herself fully, and doubtless anticipated more 
courteous treatment when her motives should be better 
appreciated. She closed the door cautiously behind 
her, and advancing stealthily towards the astonished 
Frank said, in a confidential half-whisper : 

* But you've no idea how it would rileher! She'd 
be like a wild cat. J would if J was you.” 

For all his vexation, Frank could not help feeling 


amused at the girl's odd perversion of good nature 
She really seemed sorry for him, and offered him a 
chance of vengeance, as something that might do him 
good, 


, Oe 4 ‘ ° eee 
bs 3 ; : . 
Whi mt), fit? rag read. sroiling. 


“Why, you see it’s a gent have lived here afore, as 
is walking the ‘ospittles. He only sent last night to 


see if he could have the rooma, and if he can’t come in 
tH-morrow, bye | have to vo elsewhers Ss. That's whi 
| aant j im or answer the bell this 
morning. Seo, if J was you, I wouldn't go, jest only to 
ot her t st it Pr very hair off her scragyy 
ld vd, and t He's the one to spend 

‘ t his bills, } is which his 


will return shortly for my things. Here is half-a-crowy 
for yourself.” 

Frank tossed the coin to her with a magnificent 
air. The girl caught it briskly, looking at the donor 
with a shrewd expression of mingled gratitude and 
pity. She rubbed the piece on her apron, and pi ked 
at it with her finger nails, as though she would 
liked to detach and restore, at least, a portion of it 
Her hand, however, closed only partially and relye 


tantiv over it. as she said slowly: 


Thank ‘ee, sir, I’m very much obliged to you: if 


you're quite sure you can spare it?” 
‘Perfectly well. You are quite welcome. I wil] 


return in half an hour.” 
Frank hastily put the finishing touches 


ae 


toilette, which had been progressing fitfully during 
the above conversation, and hurried down-stairs j 


the street. A Bper ial Providen e must have attendes 


— 


him through both operations, otherwise it is more than 
probable that, in his blinding rage and confusion, } 
would either have broken his neck or forgotten his 
Inexpressibles. 

The “touch of nature,” manifested by the obvious 
reluctance of the spiteful drudge to accept his tuity 
had affected him more keenly than any of his morning's 


It 
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. believe the eyes of Europe might possibly not care 
« follow him. In this thoroughfare, having carefully 
red himself, by glances to the right and to the 


BAS Ui al 


left. that no reporters from the daily newspapers were 


logging his f Otsteps, in order to make literary capital 
it of a great man's necessities, he darted precipitately 
into a pawnbroker's shop ; produced his ring, a8 if he 
had just stolen it; accepted blindly what was offered 
him ipon its security ; and tumbled, like a drunken 
man, out of the shop—ainto the arms of his acquaintance 
Mr. Charles Evershed, Assistant-Under-Secretary of 
State for the Unexplained Department, who happened, 
\t particular time, to be visiting a seriously-dis- 
mentary acquaintance in the neighbour- 
1 of Clapham, and who walked to Downing Street 

n the dry n rnings to economise coach hire. 


‘Holloa! I say! 


his equilibrium, and recognising his aggressor. “ How 


said the diplomatist, recovering 


\ if Who the deuce would have thought of 


g you here 
1} " re.’ the statesman Charles only ] int the 
West ster Bridge Road: an unfashionable locality, 
rath r ashamed of being seen, on foot, 
vhich he was quite astonished to meet 
vom he had previously encountered 
Frank thought “here” meant the pawnbroker’s 


i 


ul just emerged, a fact of which the 
sistant-Under-Secretary might have remained un 
fhe shop might have been a stationer’s, a 
a pastry-cook’s, for anything he had 
Lnot Frank in his bewilderment brandished 
{ his ring, which he had not had the 
inind to pocket, before the diplomiatist’s 


proceeded to further gratuitous ex- 


xtremely sorry,’ Frank spluttered ine: 
ite ashamed, in fact! The first time 
i thing ever occurred to me. But all 
to accidents of the kind, and I beg you 
' 

i ilar parlance, felt “sorry he spoke 
victing document into his wast 
i would have changed the conversation. 


ate. Mr. Charles Evershed had divined 


He had glanced from the duplicate to 


eminently respectable cousin in the disgraceful act of 
visiting a pawnbroker’s establishment. He was ruined. 
Of course Mr. Evershed would denounce him to the 
family. He would be scouted and despised for what 
he was, a needy adventurer. The whole truth must out, 
Hard-working, illiterate father —plebeian, dissipated 
brother—pauper childhood—youth of drudgery—elee- 
mosynary education—all would be brought ruthlessly to 
light. The term of probation he had desired for the 
manufacture of the great name that was to reconcile 
all social discrepancies would now be denied him. He 
was an utterly “ gone ‘coon.” Hope was extinguished, 
ehnerry crushed. The cobweb was swept to atone, 
Gerald's occupation was gone. Frank glanced from a 
chemist's shop window at his side towards Westminster 
Bridge in front of him. Should it be prussic acid or 
the river ? 

All this condensed agony and despair was the result 
of Frank’s being a poet or an Irishman, or both —at 


“any rate, a person addicted to the mental exercise of 


jumping at conclusions—and was based on an altogether 
false and too favourable estimate of Mr. Charles Ever 


shed’s perceptive faculties. Frank assumed as a matter 


of course that the quick-sighted young diplomatist had 
embraced all the bearings of his position at a glance 


: 


Mr. Evershed had in reality discovered nothing more 


than that Frank had been pawning a ring for the sum 
i (Welve and sixpence ( tye had | . Ril himself of the 


contents of the duplicate with surprising quickness and 
accuracy), and was immensely confused at being d 

tected in the transaction. Beyond this Mr. Chas ‘Was 
utterly in the dark, and his inquisitive little intellect 


, } | ') , | | 
had already fallen busily to work, gr ping lor a eiitnay 


of daylight. 
Mi. Charles—a good fellow in many respects, aud 


was one ol ii 


not without ability of a certain kind 
unfortunately constituted seekers after truth who, 

the proverb goes, are unable to see wood for trees. ‘The 
dark-blue diplomatic spectacles he had worn for som 
line past had mot a proved his tie ntal vision. He was 


addicted to diving in the mud for motives that la 


floating on the surface of the water Mr. Frank Gerald, 
} ty) rifts j {i t) sf ceopved { his 
iis & Pes EFT Te roan tiie MUOCC LION I bat ‘ ii ist a % ; 
1) bial ‘ i ii \ i | ] t , bi i ul pt) be ti 
ANXIOUS ft it! for many rea ! bhe strean in 
Biiihil I Hi ivi Kl Wr im ac Mmnon observer 
might casilv have seen to the bottom of if ay, even 
t i] i it with & Walking st) : bout Mr Eevershed 
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solution—which poor blundering, open-mouthed Frank, 
was only in too great a hurry to throw at his head. 

“ Aha! | see,” said the diplomatist, with a gay 
laugh, thrusting his arm amicably into Frank’s ; “ our 
mutual uncle, actually! Worthy Samaritan! And 
you have really been constrained to pay him a visit on 
this exceedingly dismal morning, eh?” 

“There would be little use attempting to disguise 
it,” Frank answered, sulkily, feeling his cheeks burn. 

“ Disguise it!—why should you? It would be the 
height of ingratitude to our obliging relative. Besides, 
between friends and men of the world, where is the 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in it. 
It is a thing I have often done myself.” 

This was not Truth, but it was Diplomacy. And, 
as will often happen in the exercise of that weapon, it 


, 4 
occasion f 


gave an advantage to its employer's adversary. Frank’s 
naive astonishment at the confession — which he be- 
lieved iunplicitly — got the better of his confusion, and 
gave him time to recover himeelf. 

* You have 7?” 

“T!— Why not I, as well as another?” 

“ What on earth could ever have reduced a man in 
your position to such a pitiful and degrading strait 7” 

Ahem! Mr. Evershed was not quite prepared with 
his answer. Ile coughed and stammered a little, but 


at length arti ulated: 


“Oh. a dozen things. A frolic over-night ex- 
hausting the exchequer—something like your own 
case, | suppose. Now and then a fine at a police 


court, perhaps. Hang it, man! you don’t suppose I’m 
all white cravat, red tape and spectacles, do you? I 
may be a few years older than you, perhaps, and have 
what is called settled down into respectability Ha! 
ha! But I've had my tling with the wildest of you, I 
can assure you,” 

Frank ruffled up indignantly at the implied suspi 
cion on hia morals and sobriety 

‘You are quite mistaken,” he said, warmly, “if you 
attribute my present necessities to any such cause as 
you allude to 

“ Necessities !—eh, the deuce! You don't mean to 
say you are actually—pardon the expression — hard 
up? No, surely! 


| 


gs If | were not, | should acinar Vv have be Ti reduc ed 


to do what you see | have been doing.” 
Frank glanced ruefully at his naked finger, where 

the twelve-and sixpenny ring had been. 
The deuce ! No, really! But how on earth has 


that happened ? 


‘Very simply I have been unsurcessful with my 
pen lately perhaps not as ad t as | hha 
been anal at t t rowt f other w KI 

ut of tl mt 
W ‘ f lust I understand | ' 

' But } i t ' j x 
pectat . 

“ Resources! Nor t t x 1 ~ 
plenty 

Hi. t have friends,” t t the d tist 


nc ee 


re 


“ What can my engagement with your cousin 
to do with my being in want of a guinea?” 

“ To be sure—to be sure!” 

“You don't suppose I would annoy her with my 
paltry temporary difficulties, do you?” : 

“ My dear fellow, out of the question. (Come, they 
are only temporary, and he speaks of them as paltry he 
the diplomatist added to himself.) 

“Or, even if she knew all about them, which ] 
don't intend her to, do you imagine I would suffer her 
to relieve them ?” 

“Why, of course not! As if I meant anything of 
the kind! I merely thought “ 

“ What?” 

i Nothing.” 

Mr. Charles had perhaps reflected, in his worldly 
wisdom, that most gentlemen of his acquaintance, with 
Frank’s brilliant matrimonial prospects, would have 


have 





found means of discounting those prospects in the 
money -market, as readily as any other reasonable 
} ° A) ‘ . 
worldly expectations. Frank Gerald puzzled him more 
and more, at the same time earning his increased 
respect. The young diplomatist was a great admirer 
of uprightness and simplicity —at all events in theory, 


and in the practice of other people. Moreov r, there 
were a few strings in connection with Mr. Evershed’s 
heart, about which the meshes of red tape had never 
One of these had been touched by 
the spectacle of a well-bred gentleman— whom he 
was disposed to believe he ought to think well of— 
reduced to the want of a few shillings, perhaps of a 
meal. 


been entangled. 


“ But what do you mean to do, my dear fellow?” he 


“This sort of thing can't last. We 
can't allow you to pay even a flying visit to the dogs 


re sumed, kindly. 


Won't your own family do anything for you?” 

Frank glanced keenly at the speaker. Had he s 
suspicion as to what that family was? Apparently 
not, 

‘You are very kind,” he answered coldly ; “but I 
am not on friendly terms with my family at present.” 

(“ Come, he has a family,” thought the politician.) 

*T am sorry to hear that. Those things are always 
painful. I wish my own powers were greater ; but I 
am amere hanger-on myself, without influence ; and I 
assure you I have drains on my poor resources that you 
can have no idea of. Still, if a few guineas would 
of any service 


we ‘ . . * . | onl 
The diplomatist displayed a purse—rather a 1ans 


one for a man of his standing—and fingered two oF 
thre bright golden pieces, It was a sore temptation, 
especially backed as it was by a certain unmust sk abie 
Kit ss in the proposer’s manner. But Frank wa 
¥ on his ¢g He was determined to recover 
‘ ft round he believed he had lost by bis 
pitat nd r He had sufficient streng™ 
mai ft re ~ the hat. 
* You are very kind, and I thank you most hearts) 
But I would rather not borrow.” 
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«] see my visit to ‘our mutual uncle, as you call 

| him, has laid me open toa variety of misconceptions. 
1am not yet reduced to the necessity of almstaking ; 
and. 1 trust,am not likely to be. Still 1 thank you for 

eour offer, again and again.” 

H "  (* Devilish proud !” thought the diplomatist. “ Must 
have resources somewhere.’’) 


‘You must not think me ungracious!” Frank re- 
sumed. “My case is really not so bad as it appears. 
With a little exertion I can soon set myself to rights. 
You caught me under most ridiculous circumstances ; 
and you know, as the French say, /e ridicule tue. That 
was all. 1 am detaining you. Good morning; and 
very many thanks for your friendly offers.” 

You are sure you won't take three or four?” 

“Not one, I am obliged to you. Good-bye!” 


| - Stop! llave you any commands to Brayle 
Manor ?” 
‘Not any, thank you. I correspond regularly, as 
; you may suppose.” 
. " # Just so. Only I thought, as I intend running 
; jown there in a day or two for a week's shooting ———” 
: You do?” 
, Frank had changed colour—for a moment only. 
‘ ‘The old lady has invited me. It appears her 
’ is better, and they expect a lot of people down 
i there for Christmas. I should have thought you would 
‘J the number.” 
i “Now | think of it, L shall probably run down myselt 
bs morrow, said Frank boldly, and with perfect com 
. posure. “| have a standing invitation, of course.” 
‘The deuce !—I mean, I am delighted to hear it. 
be [do anything for you in the gun line?” 

- “Thank you. [have my own ; rather old-fashioned 
” ha ve y od one, We shall meet in Berkshire. 
‘ then au revoir, and rian thanks.” 

es Good-bye f” 
ly qT ung men shook hands and ss parate d. 
; [must get down there before him, at all hazards,” 
t] . Frank, as he hastened towards Salisbury street to 
ind recommence life on a capital of seven 
) , £3 ind three pence, “Tt is venturing into the 
ave isden, [I kn W, to risk my presence in the old neigh 
it | sour i. But I must take my chance. I need not 
dl eotoo near the town, and | may be safe while I con 
vou : ‘cil to the preserves and plantations. I will not 
be . » De without a struggle. If this pink-eyed 
mellow get before me with the story of this morn 
ank .* a tures | am ruined. Curse all social in 
or ; O ey must exist, why was I not bor 
jon > ORE mn and Bell a carpenter's daughter ? \! 
able , te, | vi | didn't take his m ney, though it 
wai t ler it.” 
ver tol polis ibly baffl t r | 
his if \ssistant-Und secret ‘ 
bh of Nod Consequence Departmes is 
t mud Va i t 
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PRESS PIONEERS 





Man must have news; humanity is born a gossip. 
Even savages inquire of passing eVents from each 
other, and carry about tidings of the canoeful of fish 
which the Great Turtle has brought home, or the num- 
ber of scalps which the Big Buffalo and his braves are 
reported to have taken. It was always so. No doubt 
groups of lounging newsmongers used to congregate 
round the paws of the Sphinx, and at the feet of the 
gigantic Statues of the Plain; and as for the Greeks. 
they were such notorious gossips that their fondness 
for news passed info a proverb. As they pressed for- 
ward to the fish-market when the well-known bell 
was rung, or crowded to the Agora where Demos 
harangued the multitude, each man asked his neigh- 
bour—* What news? what news?” till the phrase 
grew proverbial, and was stamped and struck into a 


national characteristic. This was specially true of 


Athens, always the most restless and “ living” of the 
Hellenic states; but even Laconia loved her sententious 
gossip, Lacedwmon her trenchant sentences, and we 
may be sure that neither fat Bowotia nor simple Arcadia 
lagged behind. 

It was difficult in the early stages of society to 
transmit news. We had our special messengers and 
heralds who rode with their dangerous missives con 
cealed in their saddle-flaps, or within their bull jerkina, 
and who often stained those missives dark and red 
with their heart’s blood. Many a letter still preserved 
to us is flecked and dyed with the gallant blood that 
flowed to defend its trust; and many a letter, inter 
cepted, has change d the fate of armies and the destinies 
of kings. Then we aided our imperfect methods of 
transmission by fiery crosses and blazing beacons, and 
then hy telegraphs waving their wild gaunt arma like 
pene tral giants despairing on the hill Lopes, The proont 
came in between these later two ; but the post has been 
practi ally superseded by the electric t legraph, neat, 
compact, and self-centered, which tlutters and hovers 
about its dial-plate, more like a butterfly than a bit of 
hard science, and which prints off a Queen's speech ora 
President's message almost af 800n as it if delivered, 
But even telegraphs are not of such wide sox jal impos 
tance as the Press 

In those early days already mproks n of, when news 


went by word of mouth, the newsvender waa com 


parative ly gral We are not now Bpeak inp of such 
im tho with them dangerous advices o1 trensonable 
| rat 1) ' ’ qi Ties tale | mii niger 
S et to } ure, a peared knave t thom 
f inte trouble and tl » for ima et words 

4 of the adi ‘ 0 ' } t/ annie am. ml Line 

| t dav. men may be taken betore the Poles 
( rreact noelle for too loud remarks on tin hinperot 
nal ' im fair hugeni But on the le, news privet, 
ind slander, could all be transmitted pretty safely with 
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was in 1622. “ When the reign of James the First was 
drawing to a close,” says Knight Hunt; “when Ben 
Jonson was poct laureate, and the friends of Shake- 
speare were lamenting his then recent death ; when 
Cromwell was trading as a brewer at Huntingdon: 
when Milton was a youth of sixteen, just trying his 
pen at Latin verse; and Hampden a quiet countrs 
yentieman in Buckinghamshire : London was first 
solicited to patronise its first newspaper.” It was 
Nathaniel Butter who made that vreat innevation on 
the written news-letter, which had hitherto supplied 


the country with its town ORSIDry ; and The Weekly 


Newes was the title under which he « forth into the 
world this pigmy ancestor of our rn litans Phis 


paper Was hot the iirst printed sheet of news, but the 


first regular and periodic sheet; the first which num- 


be re d its ek A the Tin fa or Dailn Ni iwR might do: 


the first which embodied the distinetive characterist\ 


of the 1h mle ria tie Wispral Ty Dress There had bee ti the 
Acta Diurna of the Romans, truly, and the Gazettes of 


Venice. und not a few orintes namphlets Amon one 
i i ' ~ 

selves: or single sheets of news, when there was any 

lA i is t attic tol irrate I 4 i blibai { t icreal' to lr s 

ut iti iil ! I than the tact but ( iptain 

Nathaniel Butter in | land, and Theophrastus Rena 

lot in Fras t fat ifthe newspaper worl 

8 at present constituted and existing. Butter got 

1 bt t | The wit i at 

t TL Land did tt ' und Ber 

| ti i : } j t fT | ? . 7 | 

1 t ot tim ta ariel Ct! pil t render histe i 

ii tf j 1 | stil j | t | 

ls la But Na butt nd | i 

ws S ¢ t i t ima if i 

pal ry } i! t ft } | 

tiey @ i ft | pos f ‘ i 


London. And when set up and licensed, what migh, 
be the issues ? Royal panegyrics, Church-of-England 
homilies, obscene plays, and filthy poems ; but not @ 
word that might be construed into papistical leanings 
or puritanical desires. But men would not he es 
bound down ; “they would print in corners, and spread 
abroad things unprinted;” wherefore Elizabeth, jp 
whose reign many restrictive measures were Passed. 
isSuc | a proclamation, whi h reinained for long a force 
ordering all “ such seditious works and Brownist books” 
to be seized and burnt, and the authors, printers, and 
buyers of the same to be prosecuted and punished, 
Among others. an example was made of Si: Richard 


Knightley. a favourer of the Puritans, and a su 


pporter 
f this free and unlicensed press. Him they cited 
before the star ( I umnber, heavily fined, and severely 
censured: for which sentence he might be thankful 
that it was nothing harder to bear. Poor Mr. Cok 
man, secretary to the Duke of York, fell on worse 
chances. Turned from the Duke’s service, for divers 
seditious Cirenlar News Letters, he was taken on as 
secretary to the Duchess, and made to understand that 
What harm s ver might come, his roval patrons would 
not desert him. Titus Oates got hold of | it tl 
tire f his miamous ii pis! pl t and Th { ermal 
Pa st Aa bye Was ind befooled by th pl s ola 
| t t 7s tl Ver ca Wi take mn t ly irh and 
t L. 

Another vict but on tl opposite side, Dr. Alex 
ander Leighton, got under the wheels of the great 
it of ort lox In 1630 he was cited before 
‘ St ( r for a certain work of Ss illed An 


Det hort and fifts of low statur und with @ 
id, used some hard words in that Puritas 

of | He called the prela of the ¢ ! 

England ti-Christian and satanical the preiates 
‘ +1 ly ’ « 
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eelive 


tL and to be imprisoned for life ; the book was to 


+. burnt by the common hangman, the licenser was to 
pe VUTEE MY 


ie aaa to a fine of 5001. and to stand in the 
ry in St. Paul’s Churchyard. A few years after- 
wal ls. in 1637. Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton were all 
-eeded against for writing and publishing books 
They all made a gallant de- 
fence, but could none the more escape the inevitable 
| wlreadvy ruled for them. Their sentence was, to 
in the Palace-yard at Westminster, to 
he fined 50007. each, and to be imprisoned for life in 


' 
i , : y 
avainst tie hierarcny. 


‘ - — 
a [ner cal 


plac s of the kingdom ; namely, the 

casties of Carnarvon, Cornwall, and Lancaster.” 

ther. Pryvnne was to be branded on the cheek with the 

letters S. L. (seditious libeller) ; and to this all the lords 

agreed. As a further punishment, Prynne’s works were 

by the common hangman so close to hi as he 

the pillory, that he was almost suffocated with 

It would be too long to give here the 

how bravely those three men stood and 

suffered. Like all martyrs for the cause of truth and 

p { of humanity, they seemed endued w ith almost 

n strength and fortitude, bearing their pains 

ruish as though these had been —as, 

~ glorious evidences of triumph and 

ss, and writing the words of free thought, which it 

‘their mission to set forth, more indelibly in their 
in their works. 

e same yvear—still 1637—John Wharton, 


wed thirty, and John Lilburne, aged twenty, were 
ucht before the Star Chamber, on the 
irge of i rting prohibited books from Holland. 


did so or not (and it is to be hoped that 
entence of the court was a fine of 5007, 


1 imprisonment for Wharton: 


ng a young man of bodily strength, was 


while to 


punishment to be whipped through 
ts, | 1 the Fleet along the Strand to the 
was set up between the Gate of West 


and the Star Chamber. Bleeding and 
i } was never faint nor craven, but talked 
to the people who thronged after him ; 
ry made fierce onslaughts on the bishops 
Kt i Church, which drew the 85 mpathies of 


irds him. and turned his disgrace into an 


] > =. 
at the turn things were taking. 4a 


Star Chamber was sent to bid him 
ing him with another whipping if h 


bov-hero returned for answer, * | 


7 | 
I ‘ I % Al1R and mind, th [rt | 
rat bor a) AKIN ™ 1 star 
lthus got rid of an h ind 4 
lie was t to ] 
? 
= ti am. re 1 ft | 
- % 1 ~ il os ii 
i 
that wv i ha been his fate 
, its A 1 if} 
1 ‘ ; 
i i 
| 


tenced to the pillory, to lose his ears, to be fined | 


Fur- | happily for themselves, somewhat more mildly handled: 


long—dying in 1657, while still in the full vigour and 
perfection of his manhood. As for Prynne, Burton, and 


| Bastwick, they were released in the first sittings of the 
“M.. and another of the defendants, Sparkes, “a | 


mon publisher of unlawful and unlicensed books,” | 


Long Parliament, which (in 1641) abolished the Star 
Chamber, as one of the most deadly of the social evils 
it had to subdue, and which also laid the foundations 


of much of the liberty that has made England so great, 


and Englishmen so brave. Prynne’s latest patron was 
Charles IL., who made him Keeper of the Records ; but 
it was strange patronage from the lover of Nell Gwynne 
and the great favourer of the stage to the author of 
Histrio-mastixr, and the martyr for the free expression 
of puritanical life and thought! These were the most 
famous of the early victints to the liberty of the press: 
but other hames are behind, no less honourable, if, 


and one, our own immortal Milton, stood forward as 
the champion of a free press, as indeed he was the 
champion of all the noblest liberties of man. 

The Long Parliament and the Commonwealth 
created an activity in the literary world unparalleled 
for the time, Between the years 1640 and 1660, the 
year of the Restoration, n arly thirty thousand journals, 
pamphlets, and papers were published, some on one 
side, some on the other. All were not advocates of 
the doctrine “ Killing no Murder.” A Mr. Thomasson 
made a collection of everything published during the 
period; and, after many chances and vicissitudes, 


George IIL. got hold of the collection, and gave it to 
the British Museum, where it is to this day, sut 
though there was such abundance, there was also 
plenty of struggle yet, for even Cromwell and his 
party could not bear that the lash which they had 
raised against their opponents should sting their own 
backs; and when Charles Il. came to the throne the 
law of licensing was renewed, and the Old Bailey took 
the place which the Star Chamber had held The law 
of license had not long been made when L, Estrange, 
the licenser, receiving 


published 


information that one Twyn 
printed and with a few 
officers, on one October night in 1663 to his lodgings 
in Cloth Fair, where they seized him and the book he 
was printing, and brought him before Chief Justice 
Hyde, to answer for his offence. 


illegally, went 


After a hasty and 
a harsh trial he was found guilty, and condemned to 
be executed in this wise. He was to be drawn on a 
hurdle to Tyburn, the place of execution, and there 
hung by the neck, but not till he was dead 
to be cut down while still living, mutilated, and dis 


embowelled, and his entrails burnt 


for he was 


before his ever 
‘| nen he was to be be he aded and quart red Ti it WaAA 
the sentence of a Chief Justice of England two hundred 
ratio be ok 
without the leave of the Crown licenser The Star 


vuity of the king 


years ago for the oflence of | rinting a deme 


; 


Chamber had been the standing nig 
lom. but the Old and Tyburn promis da 
superiority of crime and horror Lord Hyde tned 


another victim in the person of Keach, who had pub 


' " 
lees 
Hark ’ 


ished a book avowing his adherence ¢ & doctrine 
nameiy, that 


But Keach got off 


' : ; e araet te 
with the pillory, & fine, and imprisonment ami tri 


; 
’ ‘ ’ “7 ' 
W iil ii War tive mh an rciictatiis onmence, 
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Jeffreys was not idle in the new crusade. Even when 
grand juries ignored the bills brought against un- 
licensed printers, he held the offenders in gaol till 
he impanelled others of easier temper, who would 
suffer him to fine and imprison at his will. But the 
great power which has since culminated into a fourth 
estate of the realm was not to be kept back by even 
the most sanguinary laws; and, indeed, when such 
men as Richard Baxter could be fined and imprisoned 
and the Rev. Samuel Johnson degraded from the Church, 
flogged, fined, and pilloried, for words not half so 
trenchant as any of our ordinary daily leaders, the 
repressive powers were sure to overreach themselves, 
and create by reaction the very 
dreaded. 

So things went on, the battle still continuing, until 
Queen Anne came to the throne; when a slight improve- 
ment was made in the condition of authors by the 


movement they 


assignment of a copyright, but at the same time a 
stamp was imposed on newspapers, and a duty placed 
on advertisements. We have been struggling under 
these restrictions ever since getting partially loose 
only the other day, Thought was not much freer yet. 
Tutchin, Defoe the literary Proteus, and Dr. Sacheverel 
were all indicted during this reign for the unlawful 
expression of unlicensed thoughts. Did not Nerxes 
chastise the sea? so did (Wuecn Anne assume to « hastise 
and imprison the minds of het loving but raging sub 
jects, Stecle was even expelled the House, * because 
he was a popular Whig writer for the public press,” 
I irthday of Whigs and 


Tories) ; and a youth of nineteen, one John Matthews, 


(Queen Annes reign was the 


was hanged at Tyburn for publishing a pamphlet in 


favour of hi reditary right Yet. in Aprite of all the perils 
surrounding unorthodox expression and divergent be 

lief, newspapers increased rapidly, and even ventured 
to give rey orta of the | roceecddings in Varliany nt: which 
last function, howeve -. they were not suffered to exer 
cise without many a hard fight Then, as time went 
on, and the two stolid Hanoverians passed heavily from 
the throne, Wilkes came forward as the champion of 
the pres, He ran the gauntlet of duel, imprison 

ment, and orthodox obloquy, but came ont victorious 
through all, and was of infinite value tn the consolida 
our present printed liberties In our own days, 


laine Joln and Leigh llunt Shelley. lone and hun 


dreds of lows wel] known names. have foucht and suffered 
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its unlimited influence; its power as a censor of 
governmental wrong-doings on the one hand. and a 
a restrainer of popular excesses on the other ; its accep. 
rate information, its clear judgments, and for the most 
part untainted honour, render it in truth one of the 
great forces of society, and the real “ Fourth Estate” 
of the realm. Little thought Captain Nathaniel Butter 
and his colleagues, that The Weekly Newes, which 
brought upon them Ben Jonson's broad, rough, genial 
satire, would ever have grown out into such a creation as 
the modern Times—the “ Thunderer,” whose roar echoes 
to the farthest court in Europe! “ What news? what 
asked the Greek, hurrying to the fish-market- 
and, “ What say the omens of Apis?” whispered the 
Egyptian, slowly walking op the Avenue of Sphinxes: 


news 7” 


but, “ What does the Times say?” inquires every Eng. 
lishman ; and when he adds, “ The whole press is dead 
against it.” he seals the doom of a measure ora plan. 
To this height of power the newspaper press has risen; 
will it ever turn giddy and topple over the rocks into 
the aby as ? BE. L. & 


THE PET DONKEY. 
Br W. SHAYER 

Over English * Donkey,” as he is familiarly styled, with a 
feeling of contempt mingled with pity, is an animal who 
has never had justice done to him. His very name, a mark 
of scorn for a too-numerous class of humanity, is hardly less 
an insult to the quadruped than it is to the biped. The 
rather more than familiar title “* Jackass” adds a prenomen 
of scorn to the poor brute’s proper designation, for “ Jack” 
thus employed is but a slighting name from the old English 
tongue tor a pitiable creature, as we see in the phrases“ Jack- 
ATL RD * - Jack-in-the-box,”’ 12 Jack-in-the-wate r.. “ Jack 
Jack-Pudding,” “ Jack-Sauce,” “ Jack-a-dandy,” 
Jackdaw” and “Jackall’—thievish bird and brate— 
* Jack-a-Lent,” “ Jack-in-the-Green’—a chimney-sweep. A 
Jack is a thing that pulls off your boots. In bowls, the Jack 


fe all ¢ 


vets all the thumps. 


wood upon. 


Sirnaw, 


A carpenter uses a Jack to saw his 
A Smoke-Jack is a thing you use to turn your 
ment, putting it to the vile service in the chimney. Think, 
ton, of the scorn involved in the title of “ Jack-of-all-trad” 
Jack-in-the-hedge is a sordid, poor plant, that starves all the 
year round. Jack-with-the-lantern makes a fool of men; and 
last, and deepest degradation of all, there is Jack Ketch 
And vet the root of the word is not so bad, for learned 
Dr. Webster derives it from the Ethiopic, meaning merely 8 
man. (ne would fancy from this, that the graver John were 
an affected pronunciation of the ill-used word Jack 
lruly the word seems to have had as much injustice as te 
itient and most useful animal to which (should we nots} 
ithas heen applied in scorn. A well-tr ated donkes, 
is perhaps Mr. Shaver wishes us to understand by his pictur 


; } ‘ 
' mv Aw conditioned and not unhbandsome animal allet 
an we expect from a wretched beast tha 
n its poor spindling legs, has to get . 


poor sy ge legs, 
st, moreover, on a common, where one * 


we vé rthe lost 
; 
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incy there was food enongh for an ant 
and deve lope Into A sturdy domkes 
reak his back with too early or too 


‘gem ae 


: . nes , at 
t reak his bones with too liberal use ol a too-hes' 
~ ; ' 1 , ™ “ve 
treatment, alas' which the unfortunate being ree 


; 107 
variably, for no other reason that we couwe* 


st its ears are a little longer than huhu 
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aa ih he * 7 ‘7 » * = 
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Mr. Shaver's picture is at the British Artists’ Exit 
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SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


No. X. Tue Russian Gipsigs— GIPSY AND OTHER CHOIRS. 
Tue gipsies in the centre and south of Russia keep 
eattle, which tind abundant pasture in the large grassy 
plains of the steppes ; or they devote themselves to 
hore-curing, and now and then to horse-stealing. In- 
d ‘ i according to general report, they will steal any- 
thing: but when they do \abour for their living, it is 
v veterinary surgeons that the men occupy themselves 
men telling fortunes, dealing in trinkets, or 
me cases singing and dancing in companies. They 


—the w 
a not liked by proprietors of estates, whom they are 
n the habit of robbing ; the peasants despise them, and 
ne way and another they have been a good deal per- 
| Before venturing to pitch their tents in the 


; 
secuted. 


field or wood where they wish to pass the night, they 
are obliged to obtain the 


consent of the landowner, 


and we are told that this is usually granted, cither 
fom a feeling of humanity, or perhaps because the 
gipsies are known to abstain from robbing the person 
shelters them —slight. indeed, as that shelteris. In 
< st weather these hardy wanderers have still 
ng but their thin tents of coarse linen to pre tect 
1 from tl outer cold. Like the moujiks they wear 
‘ skins, but their endurance of frost is, nevertheless, 


The Rus 
sans say, that the gipsy children when infants are rolled 


Sing, and inde d almost inexplicable. 


nd it would be scarcely less wonderful that 
itures should not die from such treatment, 
v should afterwards be able to support, with- 
inconvenience, a temperature of twenty- 
and upwards of cold (Réeaumur’s thermo- 


Phe nomadic gipsies must not be confounded 


vy gipsies of Moscow, who — if, as many 
civilisation means luxury —are highly 
tthe gipsy vocalists form the delight of 
M t indering gipsies of the plains have 
of suggesting to Poushkin his poem of 
l ; which has « harm d all Russia: 
An iv band of gipsies (commences the poem ) 
through Bessarabia. 
! ‘the night beneath coarse tents, close to the river 
. guts lodging is as sweet as liberty itself. 
A Ki itkas have carpet-cove red hoods: 
v} : burn fires 


amily prepares its supper. 


! 


Litigy in the wide hie id. 


behind the carts. 


es quietly prepare 





And gazes into the dark distance of the misty field. 

His youthful daughter has gone to walk in the plains ; 

But she is accustomed to a wild boundless freedom and 
will return, 

It is night already, and soon the’ moon will leave her 
habitation ; 

And yet Zemphira does not return, and the old man’s 
frugal supper is getting cold. 

But she appears at last; 

A youth, a stranger, and unknown to the tribe, follows her. 

The old man knows not the stranger. 





‘Father,’ says the girl, ‘1 bring a visitor with me; 

I met him in the field behind the hill, 

And invited him to pass the night in our encampment, 

He wishes to be a wandering gipsy like ourselves ; 

He is pursued by the law, but I will be his friend and 
companion, 


His name is Aleko, and he is ready to follow meev ers w here.” 


The old man welcomes Aleko, tells him to remain 
with the gipsies, and recommends him to take to 
some trade ; ‘either forge iron, or sing songs, and go 
round the villages with the bear.’ 

The next morning the gipsies rise with the sun, 
the tents are struck, the horses harnessed to the carts, 


and the band is soon scattered over the wid plain. 


. The QSses ln ar the play ful ( hiledre mh ih the Pr ponniers ; 


Husbands, brothers, wives, and maidens follow, 

What screaming and riot! 

the gipsies, the 

impatiently rattling his chain, 

variety of the coloured 
the children: 

The barking and howling of the dogs, 

The noise of the bagpipes, and the rattling of the carts — 

All is poverty, wildness, and confusion, 

But tull of movement and life 

What a contrast to our dead effeminacy, 


lo that frivolous and idle lift 
A life 


The songs of and roaring of the bear 


The rugs, the half-nakedness of 


al OUTS - 


| 
BOS G1 


. , 
MOnOLOnOUS AS the RIAVCS 


sadly on the vacant | lain, 
lor hie 


Is aires dweller 


Aleko as he departs gazes 


unalle to explain the cause of his secret gnetf 


is with the black-eyed Zemphira, and 


on the face of thy earth. with the bneht sun in tis 
southern glory shining upon him, But in apite of the 


areless liberty of the gipsy + life, Aleko 18 still not his 


‘ 
OWN Waser, 


Sometimes “the distant star of glory 


beckons him, at others visions ofluxury and ple asure Come 


him. He cannot reconcile himeelf to his lot 


before 

‘Tell me, my friend,” says Zemphira, “do you not 
regret what you have left for ever?” 
“What have I left?" aske Aleko 

Could vou but know the slavery of our suffocating towns! 


Men cluster together, and never breathe the fresh morn- 


Ing breeze, 


amell of the sweet pring meadows 


Nor know the 
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tion of a Russian exiled by the Czar having taken 
refuge with his tribe; “he possessed the beautiful gift 
of BOT L, and his voice was like the sound of rushing 
waters.” But he pined for the scenes he had left, and 
though every one loved him, and though when the 
rapid Danube was frozen and the winter whirlwind was 
howling they covered the old man with a soft downy 
fur, yet he could never get accustomed to the hard- 
ships of their begyarly life. Pale and emaciated he 
wandered about. Bay INP that God had punished him 
for his sins, and walking on the banks of the Danube 
poured forth bitter tears when he remembered his far- 
distant birth-place “And on his death-bed, con 
cludes the old man, “he ordered that his bones —or 
they would not know peace even in death —should be 
transported to the sout 

At last Aleko has “shaken off the chains of civilisa 
tion and is free: he has forgotten his former life, and is 


accustomed to that of the gipsics He has learnt their 


—_ 


poor but sonorous lanvuage, and enjoys the intoxication 
of their eternal idleness.” 
Two vears afterwards the old man is basking in the 


gun, while the daughter sits before the cradie and slugs. 


Aleko listens and turns paie as he hears the loliowing 
vA i 
oid i isban 1, 
{ ‘ } ' 
Nor k ! fire 
| int 
1b «ls ! 
\ I ‘ bh 
; ] 4 
! ! i S Ifie I i 
mre 6 j 
: 
Z \ ’ , et .? ‘ ‘ 
t iri | ! \! | t tiie & 1 
‘+! thy ‘ hd t 





“ Be coimnforted, my friend,” responds the latter ; “she 
is only a child: your grief is unreasonable. Your love 
is sad and heavy: a girl's is a jest, a laugh. Be cog. 
soled. Who can say to a maiden’s heart, Love Once, and 
do not change 7” 

But Aleko swears that, if deceived, he wil] be 
avenged; andahighly dramatic scene occurs — perhaps 
the best of all in this half-poem, half-play—in which be 
surprises the lovers, and stabs them ; the girl repeating 
the last line of her song, “ And loving him I die.” 

‘Then the old man approaches Aleko, and says: 


** Leave us, thou bitter man! 
We are free and wild; we have no law: 
We neither torture nor kill; 
We want neither blood nor groans: 
But we should scorn to live with a murderer. 
You are not born for a free life— 
You live for your self alone. 
Your voice would now be horrible to us: 
We are timid and kind-hearted, 
Yo iare | ad and bold. 
Leave us — farewell; peace be with you!’ 
He said, and the whole encampment started off at onee, 
(nd departed from the valley of the terrible dead. 
Soon all had disappeared ; 
But in that horrible held remained one solitary kibitka, 
Covered with a wretched carpet. 
So sometimes, on the approach of winter, 
On a foggy morning, when a crowd of cranes 
Leave the fields, and tly shrieking towards the south, 


One of them, pierced by a fatal shot, 


Remains sadly behind, 
With a wounded, drooping wing. 
Night came. Nobody made tire by the side of that dismal 
} tka, 
Andi slept beneath its hood 
, } ‘ ] >? . 
| it such dramas as the one told by Poushkim 
fy ws olten or ever occur, is of course not te 
} ’ | ao Ee ‘ ] ’ 7 
S Sel Probably, from the authors point oF 
View, the poem owes all its importance to the character 


\leko, who longs for lib rty in the midst cf a UR 


‘monotonous as the songs of slaves.” and who is yet 
thy of treedom, and unable to attain it because 

‘ ives lol himselt alone, “ali i cannot govef#ri his 
PASSLOTIS But the description of the gipsy © 
impment m full of picturesqueness and truthtulnes* 
it ims fort ake f the latter quality that we have 


possible ace 
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wbat they might smoke or drink. As nearly all these 
young girls were beautiful, they smoked and drank what- 
ever they pleased, which happened at the moment to 
he cigarettes and tea. The venerable parents appeared 
tn» he fond of rum, and went through the most animated 
iad expressive pantomime with the view of making 
known their desire to become intoxicated, indulging at 
the same time in cries of “Rom! rom!” The old men, 
with their long black hair and beards, and their bronzed 
eomplexions, and the old women, with their belle laideur 
(as Heine says of Madame Viardot), waited on the ground 
with an air of dignity until their young dependants 
(or rather supporters ) brought them tea and tobacco. 
Then the men began to smoke the long chibouk, and 
the old women once more called out for “rom.” These 
traktirs of the gipsies in Skin-them-alive Street are well 
—that is to say, numerously —attended in the even- 
ing, and stories are told of young men who have ruined 
themselves in entertaining the inmates. (We have 
already said that the gipsies have made great progress 
that sort of civilisation which consists in drinking 
nlimited quantities of champagne.) 
But although the songs of the gipsy companies 
rd in their own habitations, it is at public 
is and concerts that the performers are heard and seen 
greatest advantage. The beauty of the young 


giris is very remarkable, and is only surpassed by the 


guiness of the old women. Extreme delicacy of 
ind the power of expressing vividly every 

variety of emotion, are possessed by the young gipsies of 
Moscow as by no other women: in fact they form a 
Sips aristocra vy. and bear about the same resemblance 
gipsics of other parts that the racer does to the 

I repose they appear haughty and cold: 

| of feeling and passion directly they 

sing, and their songs belong to themselves 

a thoroughiv as their costumes and their gestures. In 
to the gipsies of the fields what the 

resque is to the Indicrous, or the fanciful to the 
grotesque, They wear all colours, and always the 
s colours in which no other people could 
appe t producing the harshest effects. Instead 
£ ed in rags, like their relatives of the 

S, le dresses are of the richest materials, and 

7 ‘ i that all the women POSSESS ¢ ither be auty 
4 sert of picturesque hideousness. The physio 


e youths are insipid as compared with 


i men, which are strongly marked and 





Russian regiments, the gipsies, when about to sing, 
form themselves into a circle, in the middle of which 
stands the principal vocalist of the band with the 
accompanyist, who also acts as leader, by his or her 
side. The instrument of the conductor is the quzla, 
or balalaika—each a kind of guitar. Every gipsy 
song is an “air with chorus;” and the chorus is 
sometimes accompanied or followed by a dance, in 
which the performers work themselves up to a state 
of excitement bordering upon frenzy, and indulge in 
the same convulsive movements which characterise 
the dancing of the Bayadires. The words of many 
of the gipsy songs are touching from their very sim- 
plicity. A young girl tells how her lover gained 
her heart, how he swore to live for her alone. and 
how he “loves her no more ;” and the refrain, “ No, 
no more; he loves me no more,” 1s rep ated at the 
end of each verse by the chorus. Or she addresses 
to the nightingale a similar lament, and the chorus 


} 


echoes, “Oh, nightingale! sweetly-singing night 


ingale, Frequently the refrain is not in the same 
time (measure) as the air, and it is always given more 
rapidly. The gipsies do not sing love-songs alone, but 
also drinking-songs, and above all gipsy-songs, in which 
the vocalist boasts emphatically that he is not a noble, 
nor a merchant, nor a peasant, nor a Tartar, but a 
gipsy, to whom the hat must be taken off; and then 
vells of delight and the maddest gestures proceed from 
the whole troop. 

In the Etoile du Nord a so-called gipsy rondo is 
introduced, which is, in fact, nothing more than an 
ordinary polka. Perhaps Meyerbeer did not intend 
that the melody of his Russian gipsy should have any 
appropriate character; but if he did, he failed. The 
much-abused Verdi has been infinitely more successful 
with some portions of the music of the gipsy Azucena 
for it must be remembered that in Russia, Spain, Sicily, 
wherever the gipsies sing, the airs are similar, and in 
SOme INStAances he arly identical. We have said that the 


inhabitants oO} Mos ow are enthusiastic in thre if admira 


tion of the pipsy Troon The ereat Catalan, accord 
. ; 

ing to a Mos W “lis te, alt Nearing thie chied of 

one ¢ | thie Ii}. tin k row } eT aly ul | rs ii «| aw! t} at had 


byes nbn viven 10 hey by) the ku pati hn | rine, and placed 
it on those of the yipesy girl, a8 a tribute trom art 
to nature. Mr. Borrow, led away, we suspect, by 


his philo Bohemianism, aave that Hussia ia the « ny 
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values nothing so much as her own liberty.® Both 


styles appear quaint to foreign ears ; but the former is 


distinguished by great simplicity and sadness, the 


latter by wildness and passion. Naturally, in some of 
the songs of the present day, there is a union of the two 
styles; and, as in all European countries, a certain 
number of airs are published which are imitated, more 
or leas, from the Italian. But in spite of the influence 
of the Italian (pera, and of the numerous Italian com- 
posers who have from time to time visited the country, 


and written for its stage: in «spite. too, of the influence 


| ‘ , 
ol the Gaerman musical pro! rs who have settled 
; 4 

such nurnl in St. Petersburgh and Moscow, the 
4 } ‘ 1. ’ ’ ’ | , ’ ; ; ‘ 

Suskians fave certalniv a natiot nool Of music, as 
. . , 

can be shown not only trom their songs but from the 
, , “> As 

operas of Giinka aud Verstoveky. In reference to this 

sutnect an excellent critic, aller calling attention to the 


singular beauty of the Russian national melodies, says: 


Far it re than the hundreds ot thousands ol roubles 


that have been spent, and are yearly spent, upon rirftuosi 
of every description singers, pianists, violinists, harpists, 
flautist ind the rest, and upon such composers, too, -as 
munificent engagements have tempted to visit the land of 
the (var Paesicllo, Cumarosa, Boieldieu, Balfe. and others 
‘ , thy ita att \ ! a al owe . il i , 2 
I j ita, wi ! e thi iit ited tast i 
hen ‘ ever the desire to be be 1 to 
; ‘ , ’ ’ ‘ { ? t? t 
' ‘ ’ yet 4 ' tly ucts ; 

. “nt , ’ ’ " the two hy i tl 
| fi / ti t it 1 which Ti erg and 
Ferdinand Day structed fant for their respective 
inatrument t) ted by Cramer in a piat 
for ita, and th ly peria i! te to t natura 
tate nt nee they are known, and 
} i f HH Micia, that ] i | 

‘at sat . irt 7 5 } : atrony } ' 
f ' a fer ‘ ! am mari t originalit I 
+} . 6 : j " ; . ; arial i ts nti il re mires 
era him to give ft © expre nt him tle 


from Schubert's extremely beautiful and universally know; 
song, and equally unlike Mr. Macfarren’s setting of the text 
but a worthy illustration of the character of Gretchen. 7p, 
Lark is another specimen of a plaintive character. far 
simpler in its expression, but none the less true to the 
poetical thought it embodies. 


colouring to all of these is the cavatina, A peine 


A complete contrast jp 
wn 
Instant, the melody of which is fluent throughout, bet 
in the last movement rises to real beauty. One word of 
commendation mast suffice for several others, in which 
grace is the chief element and spontaneity the principal 
charm. 


Besides the romances of which the writer fr In whom 
we have just quoted speaks, and the Opera of Fiza » 
Tzaria (especially remarkable for the national character 
of the melodies introduced), Glinka has not thou rht it 
beneath him to write for the gipsy companies; he 


- 


has arranged several of the national airs for 


o 
— 
es 

' 


ore hie stra. 


} , t} » eet . c aT 
Ainong the numerous other writers of songs we wil] 
’ ° . ? ] . 
OnIV thiention Lve fl, who Nas aiso COM] osed a number 
‘ Sa ‘ 


iTS, fantasias, duets, and a concerto for the violin. a 


miilitary chorus with an accompaniment of artilery(‘), 


‘ : . «4 ] J} : _ 
SIX PeSaki This, and orty-two deta hed pieces 1 ¢ urcn 
music. The most important service, however, rendered 
} (} bi eal _ . £3 onine at & 
t Lvoff to Russian musical art. is his arrangement in 
: } } ‘ ] | 
Poul parts of the ancient chants of the Ort iox Chur 
} } } ~ «yf . 
vithout sa , ne elther the character otf the . 
t correct pronunciation of the words; 1 ver, witl 
} : +! , ’ t ¢} 
out rep Tithe ~ imd im tithe exact oreae ( { servirs 
7] } , P a 
[his work { twelve \ s, and occupied tl 
“aut ry Th yt'al Tn i I t i? t « Tea Ley I ‘ Inder 


} ! } - ; 
vi i ri is { sketch of the hist \ t sacred 
! . 
! ik . a biect wl hn has bee t 1 very 
} ' | 
f ’ ! , y\? let ty { tant 1) ? } | ist 
i : ; 
Phe most nt musical document known in Russis 
’ : | r ts 
is recentiv discovered in tl! library of t I s 
\{ ’ ’ ’ ’ i! Mos 1 It igee ribed ~ i { 3 
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sfter the cities in which they were habitually heard. 
Every large town had its own composers, or “ harmon- 
sta” as they were called; and the diversity in the 
charch music was so great that in the seventeenth 
eptury serious doubts were entertained as to its 
Byzantine origin. It was observed at the same time 
that the true object of sacred music had been lost sight 
of for the correct utterance of the words was sacrificed 
alt wether to the melody. Two schools then appeared, 
of which one continued to cultivate music at the ex- 
nense f the words, while the other aimed above all at 
a intelligible pronunciation of the prayers, to obtain 
which it was necessary to alter the melodies. The 
former appears to have been most successful, and in 
1651 it had become so much the custom to alter and 
lisfigure the words for the sake of the music, that a 
monk felt called upon to write a work upon the sub- 
ect. which attracted the attention of Alexis Mikhailo- 
vitch. Peter the Great's father. The Czar formed a 
mmission to inquire into the subject, and ¢ lish 
uniform rules for the church music of Russia; and the 
patriarch of Constantinople sent a body of singers to 
Moscow in order to re-establish the old Greek chant. 
t without effect. At length, in 1667, a council of 
shops « ided that it was absolutely necessary to 
iter the music so as to suit the words of the prayers, 
but there appears to have been no one in Russia capable 
wrying out the desired change. 
Some years afterwards a native composer published 
i grammar of singing, and in the beginning of the 
ghteenth century several musical works appeared, of 
the notation was based on the Italian method: 
principal difference arising from the fact, that in 
; { i Russian church music there is no uniformity 
| asure or rhythm. The Italian music is written 
5 to metrical verses, but the church service of Russia 
" sin prose : henee the difficulty of adapting to the 
latter melodies composed in the Italian style; hence 
the 1 schools in ancient Russia and the appa 
. Vita sacrifice of words to music or music 
t s, [he tniansky, the most celebrated of the Rus 
+ "an composers of church music, on his return from 
3 Italy (where hie composed Operas, 8\ mphonie 8, Sonatas, 
2 s of all kinds), was appointed chorus-master 
5 I perial « hapel, of which he afterwards became 
- rect He then devoted himself altogether to sacred 
us. He wrote music in four and eight parts 
. salmns, amass in three parts, and a great 
: iched pieces, We must here remind the 
Russian ecclesiastical music is written for 
troduction of instrumental music in 
ing trictly forbidden by the Greet 
y felt the necessity of arranging 
i i nants, but had not time 1 
sel Thi as we have already 
i Inplished by Al s Lvoftl 
’ a | ii TUDK t t = j ; t . 
guished composer displayed great 
‘ " 9 7 , i st 4 1) 
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was one of the best violinists of his time. The journals 
of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, and Leipzig, have 
recorded his success as an executant, but. with the 
exception of the national hymn, his compositions are 
scarcely known out of Russia. His works are very 
numerous. In addition to the detached pieces of which 
we have already spoken, and the re-arrangement of 
the Church service, he has composed four operas and a 
Stabat Mater, with Latin and Russian words, and bas 
arranged Pergolese’s Stabat for a full orchestra and 
chorus. 

All the works of Bortniansky and Lvoff are admi- 
rably executed by the Imperial choir, which numbers 
one hundred and ten of the finest voices imaginable: 
The 
most celebrated choirs at Moscow are those of Philaret 
the metropolitan, and of Prince Galitzin, who has built 
one of the most beautiful chapels in the city. At the 
monastery of the Don, a few versts froin Moscow, there 


the basses and tenors are especially remarkable. 


is also an admirable choir, but composed only of men, 
In addition to the churches, each regiment has its 
choir, as well as the charitable and educational estab- 
indeed it would be difficult to hear choral 
music more perfectly executed than at the Foundling 
Hospital at Moscow. 

Some of the choirs of the rich Russian nobles who 


lishments: 


happen to have a taste for music, are second only to 
the Imperial choir directed by M. Lvofl. Many Russian 
proprietors have not only concert-roomas, but large 
theatres, on their estates, a few of which have really 
excellent troupes, and are well appointed in all respecta, 
As the manager is proprietor not only of the theatre, 
but also of the actors and actresses, he is never troubled 
with refusals to appear in such and such a part, or with 
such and such a performer; his tenors have rarely the 


slightest sore-throat, and his dancers enjoy wonderful 
health. ‘ 


uses every effort to obtain the most perfect choir pos- 


If he has considerable taste for music, he 


No one has been more successful in this direction 
Nicolas, 


his latest com- 


sible, 
than Prin ec (,eorge Gsalitzin., the son of Prince 
to whom Beethoven dedicated some of 
yy sitions. Prince Galitzin's choir, which gave several 
performances in Moscow at the time of the coronation, 
comes from Tamboff, and must not be confounded with 
the chon of the Galitzin ¢ lipo l alre aay mentions a. The 
in number, have been selected 


Tamboff singers, ninety 


from among the peasants ofthe prince ‘s estate: and from 


" 
careful tuition and constant practice have attame d the 
ufmost precision Of execution Prince George Galitzin 
taught them himeell, and is said to have apent nihteen 
} } : ; : ‘ 
years in bringing the choir to its present perfection 

.* { "Ss. haliet-.mnae ~a 6 ene et thes pry ie 7 entree 
wiplished artist is produced. Madame Zeitto, the 
\ cnet f pr. eae am f boomging te 
‘ f | t- eo theatre she had hee ured she 

: ‘ rob twrcive rou 

; 

; | eet ¢ eiteg it her heande the 
~ . re ‘ ie in wae wy p*) ny 6 

‘ ; her new t t) ‘ vihente of the town 
‘ ber ts nm at the ‘ 4 which ehe 2a 

" y 4 

caters hme Now that Lhe previa towne are gel ifepor 
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FAUSTIN SOULOUQUE, EX-EMPEROR 
OF HAYTL 


HISPANIOLA, Hayti, or Saint Domingo, one of the earliest 
discoveries of Columbus im his career of * Westward 
Ho!” the “Queen of the Antilles,” as its former masters, 
the French, still fondly and longingly call it; 
peculiar interest for Europeans. 


has a 
There, and there only, 
in all the western Coutinent and its island appendages, 
has the African black established a dominion of his 
own. There, and there only, has the negro, enjoying 
the inheritan: e of huropean civilisation, re,ippion, and 
traditions, been allowed to try the ex; 
government, apart from the interierence of the detested 
white. 


hero to general history. 


erlment of self- 


Hayti, moreover, has contributed at least one 
Toussaint L’'Ouverture, the 
Wallace of Hayti, has furnished a theme for sonnets by 
Wordsworth and for a popular novel by Miss Martineau, 
The Hour and the Man. 


to Soulouque, or, as he was recently terined, Faustin L., 


From Toussaint L' Ouverture 


Emperor of Hayti, the transition is considerable. Sou- 
louque neither was nor is a hero, but for many years 
he has reigned supreme over the destinies of the one 
empire of the blacks in the Western world. Strange 
rumours of his BAY ITI ETS and doings have from time to 
time reached Europe ; and in the crisis which preceded 
the establishment of the present Lmperial dynasty in 
France, the caricaturists of Paris were wont to nick- 
name the now Kinperor of the French “Souioaque.” A 
few months ago there was another revolution in Hayti. 
and the Black Er iperor was huried from the | 


throne. 


perial 
A sketch of his career may be acceptabie to 
those of our readers who have seen the 
fall, and woudered “ what it was all about.” 

The final overthrow of the French domination in 
Hayti left a long civil war behind it. The white man 
was driven out Negro and mulatto had united t 
effect that object. But with the « cy ulsion of the whites 
the two victors began to juarre |, for the antipat! y ol 
the negro and mulatto is greater than that between 
either and the white man Fifteen years of anarchy 
followed the death of poor Toussaint L’Ouverture, in 
the castle of Joux, in the Jura mountains, on the 27th 


of April, 1803 


had distinguished himeelf in the earlier revolutionary 


At laat, in 1818. Bover. a mulatto. who 


President | the ao 


struggle, became 
Hayti. 


alle | Repu Hic oO 


_ , , , , 
Three vears later the w wle island was sub 


jected to his ewa: | ghoit a of Spa ' ' 
— the Dominicans, as they are called—having | ‘ 
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the lapse of Hayti from a productive island into ¢ 
paradise of do-nothings. At last, after a presidential 
reign of twenty-four years, latterly marked by mag 
acts of tyranny and oppression, Boyer fell. In 1842 g 
terrible carthquake overthrew one of the chief towns of 
the island, and the brutalised hegro population rushed 
en masse LO pillage it. In the confused genera] move. 
ment which followed, Boyer was expelled. Like his 
successor, Soulouque, he took refuge in Jamaica, whenee 
he repaired to Paris, where he died, quietly and ob. 
scurely, in 1850. ; 

The election of the new president devolved on the 
Haytian senate. After eight votings, their suffrages 
were equally divided between two black candidates 
for the presidency, Generals Sauffran and Paul. The 
senators feared, that if either carried the day the other 
would foment civil war. Acting on a policy similar 
to that which in like circumstances has often deter. 
mined the election of a pope, they suddenly pitched 
upon a third personage, who was not a candidate, and, 
on the Ist of March, 1847, to his own great surprise, 
Faustin Soulouque found himself declared 
President of Hayti. He has been minutely described 
as he appeared at this time, by M. Gustave D’Alaug, 


(jeneral 


an able Fren h {rt ntleman, formerly employed by hie 
own government in an official capacity in Hayti, and 
to whose well-written work on the Emperor Soulouqne 
and his empire 


of this sketch. 


we are indebted for many of the facts 
Soulouque was a stout, peaceful, and, 
as was thought. easy-te mpered negro, who had for many 
years taken a part in the public movements of his 
country, without distinguishing himself for good or for 
evil. At the time of his elevation to the presidential 
chair he was uj wards of sixty. An extreme timidity 
f manner was one of his character- 
‘rreat talent for silence” had procured 


a reputation for sagacitvy among his chattering 


md DHashluiness o 


fellow-citizens. He could neither read nor write. § 
far his election was a triumph of the pure black race 

over the more educated and intelligent mulattoes. 
The senators who elected Soulouque thought that 
ow the reign of King Log was to succeed that of King 
The good-natared 
mediocrity ripened with terrible suddenness into ® 
Primarily it was his superstition 
that threw him into the arms of the ultra-black party 
the party oft ie wild and barbarous negroes of the 
of the towne 


Stork. They were soon undeceived. 


sanguinary tvrant. 
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THE WATER-CARRIERS OF MADRID. I 


Maprip, like almost all the cities of the Peninsula. is 
destitute 7 t} 


; iat inestimable blessing for which we Lon- 
Goners are not sufficiently grateful, an abundant and home- 
‘ervice of water; the only supply, and that obtained re- 

Uy through the energy of an English company, is limited 


& quantity and in the area of the city to which it is dis- 
’ the pipes. The usual substitute is public 
’ ntains; and in almost all the plazas of the Iberian towns 


; be seen, some of them of verv ancient dat 
co In the south, the majority exhibit at least remains 
foorish design in their structure. The example before 


a ‘ . ' —— 
& Work of considerable elegance, sufficient to make us 


wae tor t shamefully and stupidly ugiv affairs in Tra- 
ro « It would be too much to expect that we 
ave Dgures round our fountains; half-a-dozen lions 
heads is enough for our needs. But take 
’ th ae gn. and even then it will cast 
nid I f our abomination This is 
6 me R 18 ws en] vy only need fi ntai 4 
‘ 





Y T. R. MACQUOLD 


One advantage we nevertheless gain by having such ugly 
fountains and such an abundant supply of pure water—viz, 
that habits of idleness are not encouraged in our population 
from the temptation to loiter on their affairs and admire the 
beautiful in art. In Madrid the case is otherwise; the 
fountains are the usual gossiping places; here the news is 
brought by the professional water-carriera, and retailed to 
the servants who come from the neighbourins houses to 
hearken to the on dit of the day The fountains of Madrid 
are to the city what the gates of the circus or the public 

id, the steps of the Acropolis to 
Athens, the “ Allev at Paul's” in old London, or the bake- 
house or the drving-kilns in an English village before 


bath« were to Rome of « 


the invention of penny newspapers amd electric telegrapha, 
Che water-carriers of Madrid, like many people who follow 
particular trades, are mostly from one province, Galicia; 


and there are many tales of their wave of life current in 


t t* wl} ich wou d ‘ lera sat nh a quiet Lon- 
who looks upon | licemen as a national ordinance 
il ttere Of ormirme 
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and superstitious black population. The president fell ing-time, to realise his dreams of Imperial sway 


early into a mood of distrustful suspicion. He fancied “One day,” says M. D’Alaux,“he asked how Napoleon 
plots against him on every side, and it needed little to became an Emperor. The reply was, ‘ By gaining 
inflaine him into acts of cruel tyranny against his sup- | the battle of Marengo ;’ and the negro chief, who piques 
posed enemies, the mulattoes. himself on imitating our customs, decided on having 

The twelve months of the fortune-telling negress his Marengo.” Soulouque’s Austrians were the 
had passed away, and Soulouque still found himself inhabitants of the eastern part of the island, the re. 
alive and president. But allurements to an iniquitous public of Dominica, which, on the expulsion of Boyer. 
course of proceeding came from the dominant party had once more asserted its independence of the govern- 
itself, While Soulouque, in spite of the innocuous ment of Hayti. The Haytian army was pretty wel] 
issue of the doll, was tormenting his mind with visions | routed by the Dominicans; but Soulouque imitated 
of mulatto conspiracy, the black population of Port-au- Napoleon's bulletins, if not his victories. “ Soldiers!” 
Prince, the Haytian capital, was growing in audacity. he said in one proclamation, written of course in the 
The subjugation and submission of the mulattoes had | same language as that used by the great Emperor, 
stimulated the pure blacks to excesses. Every Sunday, “Soldiers! from triumph to triumph you reached the 
after parade, a band of blacks, the most noted for their banks of the river Ocoa. There you occupied a posi- 
hatred of the mulattoes, re-accompanied Soulouque to tion, the advantages of which allowed me to conduet 
his palace, and made a demand of some kind or other. you still further, but J did not think it right to make am 
“President,” a spokesman would say, “the black peo- unjustifiable claim upon your courage” (mais je wai 
ple require ‘this, that, or the other. One day, it was pas cru devoir abuser de votre courage), And in 
the exclusion of the mulattoes from all places under another, addressed to the people and the army, Sor 
government ; another day, that one of the two colours louque, after recapitulating his imaginary triumpha, 
ofthe Haytian flag, the red, the emblem ofthe mulattoes, added, * But, however favourable our circumstances, 
should be removed. At last, just when Paris, the | wisdom counsels me to return to the capital... . The 


capital of what had once bens n the mother- ountry, was qoverninu it wishes atill to leare to its CTTUD BONE Cite 


1s 
ae 

Lead 
lite - 


a prey to insurrection, the somewhat analogous move- reflect and to repent.” Phe * Conqueror of the East,” as 











t ment in Hayti came to a head. The day before the he graudiloquently styled himself, made a triumphal 
: i appearance of the future Emperor of the French in the entrance into Port-au-Prince, where a Te Deum was 
2 atreeta of London ae the crise of an English Spe ial chanted for his Imagin iry \ ictory. This was in the 
at constable—on the 9th of April, 1848—the Haytian) spring of 1849. In the August of the same year, 
if spokesman of the black populace, in che front of Sou- petitions were hawked about the metropolis for the 
: . | low jue s | ila ft } led to his other demands the trans Signatures of the in! abitants, in whi h the Hayt in 
Ht formation of the presidency into a dictatorship! r life, and }) ple, addressing its Legislature, conferred on the pre- 
4h the distnissal of the cabinet ministers,some of whom were  sident, Faustin Soulonque, the tithe of Emperor | 
mulattoes. Soulouque graciously assented to the latter Legislature gave its sanction. On the 25th the Senat 
request, and to the | promised to vield t went ssion to the palace Its presid carned 
the r mat it pool ind t army. Att In his hand a vn of gilt pas ma tured 
BAIG titn { Was inted that s ething extraordin ‘ tl cht | It was pia i tie Ww st vs 
‘ 1 hap » t f \ Sunday, the lot f { Faustin L., who replied to the | ingue of the presi 
Ap j Dhes was a Vapi sentiment | ne t i bent yt ‘ lamation | 1 liherté! | eqa 
throughout tl apital during ft ensuing week, but e! Phanks to the police, t tiluminati 1 the 
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inke, it is said, after wandering about from door to 
a ,_ > = nog . » 
joor, vainly inquiring the nature of his extra fune- 
gouvT. esse. a - “ : 
tions, applied to his Majesty himself, who, not knowing 
more about it than any of his subjects, contented 
himself with replying, “ It is something good!” 
a " | those de lien!) As the dukes and 
(*¢ eat tte ut f CHORe de wen. r. ¥. ie ¢ es ant 
saris. however, had only to sustain their rank a provi- 


» of seventy francs (not quite 3/.) a-month, duchesses 


= 


and countesses did not disdain to sell by retail, rum, 


candies. fish, or other such trifling articles. Finally, on 
thy 17th of April, 1852, their Imperial mnajesties were 
Some delay had 


from the want of a really consecrated bishop to 


aris fh il 


perform the ceremony, most of the Haytian clergy being 


elemniv and formally crowned, 


nriests expelled for misconduct from other countries. 
4 certain Abbé de Cessens, however, assumed for the 
the title of bishop, and his Majesty did not look 


too closely into the episcopal credentials. When the 
ronation-bill came to be settled, the Haytian Legis- 
i the— for so poor a country —enoriious 

sum of a million and a quarter frances (55,0007) ! 


Not only several philanthropists on this side the 
even a few of the foreigners resident in 
ly hie ped that, with his coronation, Sou- 

| settle down and do something for the in- 

his country. He had nothing to fear 

ispiracy or insurrection, the whole population 

sat his feet: and in spite of his antecedents, he was 
thought not to be entirely destitute of sense. Certainly 
Hayti stood in need of regeneration. One of the 
productive regions in the world, it was 


rt from abroad the primary necessities 


—vrain, meat, salt fish, soap, and all articles of 


Hay ti, W hia hi 1 the days of fren h domination 


lannually four hundred million pounds of 


‘ t. in 1843, manufacture enough for the use 
Its paper-money resting on no metallic 

Ai * Was worth only a fifteenth of the nominal! 

It flee, once renowned in the markets 

Europe, was now only procured by gathering the 


t periodically from the old coflee- 
plants, and these were being gradually rendered useless 
ul of the forest vegetation: while the 
Haytians too lazy to plant new ones. In such a 

Soulouque’s true policy was to encou 


vration of foreign energy and loreign 


i] iged both Ile forbade the a 
property by foreigners, who v 
] 1 ing oo0ds by retal He 
lee for ti island, and when 
iv | levied v it ¥ in fact 
F rt lie lavis t 1)! 


in Hayti are still somewhat obscure, but enough is 
known to make it clear that his subjects were thoroughly 
wearied of the personage who must now be designated 
the ex-Emperor Faustin Soulouque, Less than twelve 
years had elapsed since the sudden elevation of Sou- 
louque to the presidency, when his downfall was suc- 
cessfully planned in the capital itself. On the 22d of 
December last, there sailed from Port-au-Prince a party 
of three revolutionists, of whom the leader was a cer- 
tain General Geffrard, described as “ nearly a black man, 
of fifty years of age, possessing a great deal of intelli- 
gence,” and further, as a@ person who is * beloved by the 
army and people, and has always shown himself 
friendly to foreigners.” Landing at a neighbouring 
town, the three were joined by two confederates, and 
the five revolutionists, with pistols in hand, and raising 
the cry of “ Vive la Liberté!” “ Vive la Republique!” 
gained over the suldiery, the officials, and the people of 
the place. Next day General Geffrard was proclaims d 
President of Hayti, and Soulouque nominally deposed, 
Proceeding from town to town, Geffrard was recognised 
by the whole north, and collecting an army he marched 
upon the capital, Soulouque, at the head of some troops, 
sallied forth to meet him, and on th evening of the 
10th of January, the “ Em eror’ was signally defeated 
by the revolutionary President. Retreating within the 
( apital, Soulouque commenced throw nig up arth-works 
and barricades. But the victorious Geffrard, confident 
that both the people and the soldiery were with him, 
refused to storm the capital, into which he despatched 
his arents and proclamations. The Imperial troops 
deserting in great numbers, General Geffrard burst into 
the city on the morning of the 15th of January, and 
took possession of it and its forts without the loss of a 
single man. Proceeding to the peal aac e, he surrounded 
Soulouque, the people shouting for the Republic; and 
his Majesty seeing that the game was up, requested 
General Geffrard to protect him to the French con- 
sulate. This was done, and finally, after much diffi 

culty, owing to the « sasperation of the popula ¢, Sou 

louque was embarked on board the British steam 

transport Melbourne, under escort of British troops, On 
the 20th the Melbourne sailed for Jamaica, where Sou 
louque, with his family, suite, and some of his ex-mini 
sters, was landed on the 22d The Haytian rv sidents, 
whom the ex-emperor had expatriated, triumphed over 


the fallen foe. and even menaced him with violence. 


The blacks “pure and simple,” however, gave him 
quite an ovation. To them he represented the black 
re eas opposed to whites and mulattoes Such is the 
story of Faustin Soulouque, Emperor of Hayti, now a 
f nder Pres nt Geffrard The ex-emperor, it 
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have seen in this gallery. As usual, the landscapes are the 
chief attractions, the figure-pictures being not only fewer in 
number but inferior, with some exceptions to be pointed out, 
in quality. Indeed, it is singular to notice how many more 
painters are capable of producing a fine and, so to speak, 
expressive landscape, than of dealing with a subject, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

Let us begin with the bad pictures, that err so as to 
merit condemnation. Most prominent, because most am- 
bitious. is Mr. Hurlstone’s * Othello” (226). an illustration 
of that part of the play where the jealous Moor says, “ Give 
me your hand. This hand is moist, my lady.” Torturing 
himself by her own love for him. There is something in- 
conceivably gross in the colour of this picture; we absolutely 
believe that no other artist in England could “make such a 
meas” out of the contents of his colour-box. The dress of 
Desdemona is such as would have made Othello, soldier- 
bred as he was, sick at ite vile untidiness and tawdry ap- 
pearance, and her face is positively dirty. Undoubtedl: 
there is a sort of vigour of design about this picture that in 
some moeasure redeems ita coarseness. Mr. Barraud’s “* Paul 
and Florence Dombey" (59) is one of those utterly offensive 
sentimental pictures which it is difficult to look upon with- 
out loathing. Here are the two children, whom the great 
author himaelf only just succeeded in making not mawkish, 
seen leaning their namby-pamby faces against each other 
with the most sickly of expressions The execution is 
worthy of the sentiment, both the faces being shamefully 
out of drawing. Mr. W. D. Kennedy afford 
matter of regret, vear after year, that he should employ his 


s his critics 


great talents and fine art powers so foolishly as in such 


works as lis but Fanecv's Sketch (95) He has not the 
excuse of incapacity, like those with whom we here class 
him Dhesae are the worst offenders, and in the shadow of 
their ah rtcomings many others may piss 
Mr. F. Leighton’s picture of * Samson and Delila™ (213 
that acene itt Milt: ia drama where the A) nad man is 
informed of the approach of the traitress requires a little 


atudy to be fairly appreciated, and even then is hardly 
worthy of the painter of The Procession of Cimabue. 
Sameon site in the centre, sustained by that friend who leads 
the chorus. Delila approaches, decked out in jewels and 


fine robes, crossing her hands on her heart. and sidling!|, 


crouching towards him; her expression is truly fine, with 
the large «ly, false eves, that look askant with all their 
voluptuous glare The figure of Samson lacks grandeur 


much: those of a group of hia wife's attendants are really 


admirable in compésition, and the face of the central one of 


the three ia moat beautiful. and of quite an original type 


There is something tantalising about Mr. J. Campbell's pic- 
tures; they are never whole; and the great labour, skill, and 


judgment of one portion is marred by the carelessness of 


another: it is as if he painted one figure without the 


[ slightest 
idea whether or not there should be a second. and if 

where itsahould he placed. Take} 
A man, apparentiy a carter by vocation 
kitchen par! uur after a dav «work, emoking his pine placid), 
while one of bis children lave hia litth 
father's knee and another neatlea w th a woncertu ox 
pression of happy content against his side and under 


eth 


t 


racing arm lh mal _ sting t} er rte * #) 





affection that beams upon their faces, rather grimy ¢ 
they be—(but oh! such a different grime from that of Desda. 
mona, Mr. Hurlstone)—is one of the finest pictorial passages 
we have seen. The man’s happy look, too, is excellent as 
he glances half-meditatively downwards telling his tale his 
mouth goes a little awry with a suppressed smile, and the 
point of his pipe wanders about his lips as he proceeds 
No. 103, * News from my Lad,” is also by this artist. An 
old smith. whose son has “ gone abroad,” has just gots 
letter from him, and sits down by his bench to read it 
heavy spectacles on nose; the twitching mouth, with raised 
eyebrows, express pleasure marvellously. The whole design 
is fine. from the finger’s (which are half thumbs) grasp of 
the flimsy letter to the nervous planting of the feet. ay 
sorts of strange engines of smith-craft lie about. and show a 
hard-working man interrupted in his day's routine of labour. 
A novel subject has been found by Mr. Chapman for his 
water-colour drawing, “ The Ancient Workman,” a carver 
of the mediaeval ages seated at the angle of a rich chimney. 
piece developing under his hands. This is a quaint subject 
very skilfully treated. His other work (764), “ Conflicting 
a little girl who bears a kitten in a basket, 
and has to restrain her pet prisoner's attempts to escape 
and to shelter herselfand charge under an umbrella from the 
rain. being half-beaten by the wind also, is full of character 
and spirit. Mr. Smallfield sends * Late Supper— Full of 


Horrors’ (727); a boy who, after partaking freely of a pork- 


| 


Circumstances, 


ie. the remains of which are shown at his elbow, stays ip 
" 


» read some dreadful romance of ghostly theme, and excited 


— —< — 


y the book and the meal dreads to go to bed. or even to 
enuff the long wick of the candle, feeling his hair creep 
about his neck, and trembling at the trembling shadows 
becoming, as he is shown, but a picture of terror. Mr. G 
Holmes’s * Hot Porridge” (5), a boy cooling the same with 
his breath, while a hungry dog watches, has some character 
‘ The Abandoned” (6), 
vy J. A. Fitzgerald, shows a little child who, after con- 


structing a huve fortress of sand on a sea-beach, has set her 


n it despite the threadbare theme. 


back against it and dozed off to sle« . Vau ly expecting 4 
hesieger for the towers and mighty ditches. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is improving in execution greatly. A picture with a@ very 
amall amount of artistic power, but still so much character 


I 


and variety as to induce us to hope the painter will labour 
to remedy his deficiencies, is No. 37 


* Kiss in the Ring, 
ene ata fair, by H. Andrews. Much the same might be 
a shoe-black bor 


i 


senid for Mr. Dowling’s “Coming Events.” 


who neglects his work to practise on a tin pipe, and is about 


~ 


to receive castigation from a man behind approaching witd 


& strap Mr. R. Tucker's study of a head (650), with the 
lines 

I t st . f nn ark 

(rar g. and look ghter « 5 we Come 
\ voung lady in a ball-dress, with an expression of pleased 
recognition on her face, is verv good indeed 


I 
Mr. V. Cole stands highest of all in the ranks of the 


landscape-painters here His “‘ Spring Time” (34) #6 
English scene, where out of a marly bank the knotted truns 
Aarins nd roots of an old oak stand forth, a1 1 below te 
g! boug?! wesee the <¢ ty ly i clad reshest 

r the gav trees waving in ti res the water sparkiine 

’ , nm ; ; a4 t } ot ‘ ey f } ‘ cy ? rhea 
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give space to dally with them all, for they are all delightful. | 
With 255, “A Study at Bettys-y-Coed | Must content us. 
It is a level stream, whose bright placidity of surface gives 
a perfect mirror to the sky and the banks above. The vari- 
tinted hills of softest hue stand farther off, all dreamily 
neautiful. Upon the surface of the river the swallows 
glance, one has just touched it, the white flash shines beside, 
snd the reflection of the bird is seen beneath—a piece of 
ypusual thoughtfulness; by some rocks the water sleeps 
stillv, and a few dry leaves loiter there untouched by the 
wind and unmoved by the stream. If any visitor wishes to 
inform himself, with little trouble, respecting the difference 
between genuine landscape-painting and that which is only 
meretricious and bad, let him compare these pictures by 
Vieat Cole with those by Messrs. Gosling, Boddington, 
Williams, Xc. 

Mr. West's Norwegian landscapes are known to every- 
haxly. There is one here worthy of special attention, 
“Upper Part of the Gridvanger Fiord, Norway” (348), one 
of those long arms of the sea that stretch far into the land, 
and fill the deep narrow chasms of the mountains with salt 
water his lies still between the precipitous walls of rock, 
and the little sailing-vessels gleam like birds within the p: 
far away the winding course of the fiord may be discovered, 
| being shut in by a lofty mountain upon 
snow lies always, and now glitters in the 


by ite entran 


‘ +} 
whose peaks the 


eun, wl although high, does not come down between the 
narrow mountain sides that here shut in the sea. No. 206, 

The North Coast of Devon—Storm clearing off,” displays 
triumpbantiv Mr. West's skill in painting water in violent 
motiot It is a lofty rocky coast, a wreck at foot of the 


sand gleams of watery sunlight upon their tops; a wave 
advance runs between two isolated rocks that stand 


away from the shore, moving between and past them as one 

by their interposition. This is a matter 
of nat course, but rendering great expression of force 
and tion to this picture. No. 528, * Ystedal, Norway — 
“now-water from the Fi-eld,” shows the breaking of a white 


arrier, that foams in mist of powdered 

ik, through which in one place we discern 

and in another may see the shadow of the 

therside cast upon the diaphonous and mov ing 

of discrimination. We begin to have some 

Mr. West, from the habit of depicting only one 

a mannerist, notwithstanding his im- 

varied powers of execution. See, for instance, 

immed above, 348 and 206. Norwav and 

“> many degrees of latitude must make 

creater diflerence than is here seen in the vegetation, 

A They might be counter-changed in locality without 
bh any observer. 

H. Moore has but one landscape (44), “ The Sea- 

er-home,” a cliff scene, which, notwithstanding 

ring in the sea surface, is not worthy of him, 

rather ntyv and opaque By Mr. Pyne are two land- 

examples of conventional scene- 

They are (64), “ Via Appia Vee- 

tly-looking view of the “ Street of the 


) “* (ser oon, 


A narrow valiev, on the near 


me Druid stones, lichened, gres 


Mr. J. P. Pettitt's landscapes are so heavy in colour and 
so opaque in handling that some considerable power of exe- 
cution is negatived thereby. 562, “ The Black-pool on the 
Lieder, N. Wales,” is the only one of his works here for 
which we can find praise. The ominous gloom of a deep 
pool, closely shaded in by trees, is broken upon by one flash 
of sunlight that goes through the thicket, gilding a long 
bough with light, and falling on the water shows its troa- 
bled surface broken among rocks. The darkness of the 
forest behind is finely told; but the picture lacks warmth, 
brightness, and lightness of colour. We could not finish our 
notice more agreeably than with a picture by H. C. Whaite, 
(387), “ The Woods above Clovelly.” A thickety sea-side 


_ coppice shows us through its innumerable slender stems 


the sea itself, all pure grey, silver-greenish hued, and pale 


_purpled in lines from the sunlit clouds. The intersecting 


of the boughs and their peculiarity of character are finely 


_ rendered. Some figures of children, playing in an old boat, 


are full of spirit and life-like fun, showing that the artist is 
not unequal to the task of figure-painting. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
rWELFTH EXHIBITION 
WE have great satisfaction in being able to record, that the 
improvement we noticed last vear in the character of the 
pictures here exhibited is stili more marked in the present, 


justifving the hope that the prevalence of works which, both 


for sentiment and execution, were but echoes of each other, 
will soon entirely disappear. The gallery seems to be 
making itself a place for the display of the works of young 
men who follow each his own idiosvneracy in art, and en- 
deavour to represent nature with loyalty and truth of 
feeling. 

As is usual here, the good figure-pictures are in a very 
marked minority. The most ambitious amongst these is a 
humorous picture by W. H. Fisk (148), which, although 
defaced with many shortcomings in execution, is yet so 
honestly and laboriously sustained that we cannot but ex- 
press our hope that the artist will, when he masters tho- 
roughiy the principles of the practice he has set before 
himself, become a fine and notable painter. The pictare 
represents a flirtation ata picnic between a certain Emily 
and a Captain Osborne, who have left their companions and 
wandered into a wood ; just at the moment when the captain 
is about to claim a kiss from the evidently not unwilling 
damsel, they are discovered by a little girl — Clara, so called 
— who, perched in the thicket on a bank above, exhibits a 
face of the utmost astonishment at the interesting nature of 
the proceedings. This child's face is incomparably the 
finest part of the picture. the herbage 
and trees about—are done with wonderful care and skill. 
Although careful also, the faces of the amorous couple are 


All the accessories - 


not so successful In painting, or even expression 

Mr. T. Morten's best picture i# the “ Family Idol,” an 
engraving of which we give at p. 25 of this Number No. 
$5 Kept-in,” two girls confined to school to complete 
their leweons. has nearly as fine character as those of inst 
longing expression of one, who looks at the roses 
in the window and the bright summer air without, is truly 

tal: but none of the works of this artist are so elaborately 
car ful as before The head of a young man in a medieval 
ostume. etvied “ Loval.” has some fine bold colouring 
but does not—to us, at least—seem in keeping with the ideal 
haracter of the feeling suggested by the ttle The Blind 
Bov " (577) iv «0 utterly careless as to be pitiable 

Vir ¢ Hossitters “ fhe Turnetile “we hope © engrave 
for our next Namber. end will theretore reserve our rr marks 


ipon it. His * Itinerants” (407), « street band, composed 
; 

f children armed with an accordion, & pip. ond « triangie, 
has moch character and good expresscan lbe face of « 


el who bolds the latter instrument is excellent; the 
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figures lack vivacity and spirit— apparently the result of 
somewhat over-care and labour of execution, which seems 
to have overlaid the thought intended to be expressed. 
“ The Rehearsal " (78), by T. J. Hixon, has much humour 
in it, and, as is always the case with genuine manifestations 
of that quality, some quaint pathos. A haggard and grim 
strolling showman is putting a miserable pupil of a terrier 
through his exercises with a pipe in his mouth. The poor 
animal's look of compelled obedience and terrified longing 
to escape ix well rendered, as is the half-spiteful action of 
the tutor, who savagely fingers a whip held just in the dog’s 
sight. The picture only needs clearness and purity of colour 
to be an excellent work. 

“The Queen for a Day” (269), by F. Smalifield, shows 
the half-length figure of a girl decorated for a fete. An 
expression of melancholy in her face is finely conceived: the 
whole is well drawn and coloured; lacks, indeed, but soft- 
ness of handling to be excellent. The rough brush touches 
visible throughout the work mar the feminine character. 
“ Early Lovers" (419), an illustration of Hood's poem : 

“It was not in the winter 
(hur joving Wt was cast; 
It was the time of roses 
We pluck’d them as we pass'd.” 
Two young lovers are seated in a soft summer twilight on a 
stile, and regard each other with an ineffable look of affection, 
80 truly and tenderly given that it should raise the artist's 
reputation materially. 
is again colour, the presence of which in so many works is 
worthy of notice. 

J. M. Carrick has a pathetic picture (261), showing a 

poverty-stricken couple seated on the steps ofa lordly house 


The most notable executive quality 


in & snow-storm, the wife holding in ‘er arms a baby just 
dead. A stranger has approached them with the offer of 
assistance, and now stoops with expression of deep com- 
tmiseration The face of the father, half-wild with grief and 
half-incredulous of any help, as he turns towards the new- 
found friend, ia probably, for a single head, the most pathetic 
thing we have seen of late. We regret, indeed, not to se 
more of Mr. Carrick 

Mr. CC. J. Lewis's two pictures will serve to mark the 
transition from figure to landscape works, aa he sends one of 
(\ffections 


‘ Iritling with his (61) shows a good- 
looking country lad seated near the foot of a staircase lead- 


each 


ing from a farm-vard into the house; he has an injured and 


suffering expression on his countenance, being tormented by 
the jests and playful mischief of two girls, seen half-way up 
the steps, one of whom, evidently the enslaver, is about to 
jerk a nut at his lugubrious face, while a fascinating samil 
of mockery only adds pungency to his exacerbated feelings 
Phe pretty one i# clearly not all obduracy, and if away from 
the society of her female companion, whose violent laughter 
suggests a little 


jealousy, might be much more relenting to 


her adorer This picture, although rather showy in exe- 


cution, is full of spirited handling The landscape by this 


artiat (451) Spring-time in the 


Woods, Appears hardly 


(jal to moet of his works The finest landscape In the 
rooms ia 185 Clovelly by Moonlight.” by H. C. Whait 


The lovely little Dewonshire town lies quiet in the soft light 


of the moon; the deep, solernn shadows amongst the houses 


and in the harbour make melancholy g soem in cat vist 
busy enough From a forge in the centre of the town ws 
sce a coruacation of red lucht. in rendering the ; r 
Which the artist has eon | t ati Sful, AM HAs Tri 

on thoroughiv scent pr ‘ Dher s ar : 
fom »? ; iry noticen mh this | ture I 

rein “rT nave se ‘ r representa i y 
oth for this quality and r those t 7 " 

Mr. Whaite has contrived to get 1 fine rit . 
pocture by the judicious employment of great Variety [ 
tints; some tanned eails of brownish pury le, belonging to t 
fishing-boats in the harbour, are introduced with the utmost 


felic ty and SAL) 
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tiver,”” shows a stream stealing through a beautifully-painted 
forest country, under the boughs of which it runs in changefyl 
sun and shade. Another very interesting picture of g Coast 
locale is by H. Moore, No. 5, “ The moon is up and yet it te 
not night: a view seen off the cliffs of a little bay, over the 
further shore of which stands the full golden harvest-moon 
contending the dominion of the sky with the softly -setting 
sun. Over the rippling waters of the sea is a long tract of 
light, that comes towards the eye. Along the margin of 
the cliff nearest at hand is a road which, running before us 
dips under some thick, overarching trees, in whose she. 
dows there is much fine study displayed, and 
knowledge of aérial effect. 


thorough 
It would be difficult to over. 
praise this picture for the excellence, honesty, and beauty of 
ite execution, or the care and thought bestowed upon it. 
“Gathering Bark,” (34), also by H. Moore, is another coast 
scene, a coppice by a roadside, wherein a man is getting 
together the huge shells of bark from the trees: his donkey, 
with quaint-shaped panniers, waits the load. There is truly 
fine colour obtained in this work by the simplest and most 
honest means; that is, painting from nature throughout, 
The way in which the sun-gilt ferns harmonise with the 
blue hyacinths, the hawthorns, and other wild blossoms 
about, is delightful. 
shadows, beautifully expressed, as they give variety to the 
wavering greenish water; below the crest of the cliff, and 
nigh at hand, we discern the white house-roofs of the vil. 
lage. Also by this artist is ** Showery Weather — the Mari- 
time Alps, Piedmont” (124). 
beyond which is the far-off crown of snow on the distant hills, 


Over the sea lie the purple-coloured 


A scene at the head of a valley, 


and between stands a rainbow, whose intense vividness is 
most worthy of notice. The whole picture merits praise, 
although not so elaborate and careful as those before named. 

* An October Morning — Clearing the Ground for Sow- 
ing (53), by J. Peel, shows the grey haze of early autumn 
sun tlashing through the mist and 
lighting up the country; long shadows lhe under the trees 
The atmospheric efiect of this picture 
fine. No. 66, by B. Leader, * The Mountam 


day, the long ravs of the 


and the hedgerows, 
is extreme ly 
lop,” shows a barren hill crest, where the grey stones creep 
@ far-ot! gieam of light striae 
vith soft white tire. Although exhibiting 
much variety of colour, this picture lacks finish. No.1 

‘Ben Vorlich,” is a more ambitious and elaborate picture 
than the |: 


We wish we could command space to comment at leng™® 


through the scanty herbage; 


a distant valleys 


ist, but less effective. 


upon all of Mr. Raven's five pictures. Two must suliee. 


No. 73, * Sainfoin and Clover in flower.” is a gorgeous exhi- 
bition of colour. A tield lies before us in one blaze a 


} 


scarlet, crimson, purple, and white and 


ver, aie 


brown, green, blue, 
yellow Intermixed are broad-leaved poppies, cl 
low, amaranthus, and countless other flowers, till the who 
place resembies a magnificent carpet of wonde rful colour. 
It isa aottly -rolling chalk down. that ro!ls from a little hil! 
to a little valley Over the former peep the st inted tower? 


' ' ' 1 1 ; he 
ofachurch and the roois Ol a few houses; bene ith, in Us 


latts f thie gentle curves of the land ar filled ul with vari- 


, , . liek 
ous cultivated fields, hop-gardens, and woods High 
‘ . ee htt 
above, a soft greenish-tinted sky holds a few snow-whMe 
, ' ; ; , , ; . gla 
isinneds of ciouds the shadows of which dreamy gine 
along the land, m ving before a gentl ir Vid-cday @ 
the South Downs 4M)) shows the high level of a Saseet 
7] . a 
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Veadow ” (132), both very remarkable for the characteristic 
design of the animals and the clever composition displayed 
in their arrangement. ; ; : 
A very effective picture is “ The Red Tarn, Helvellyn,” 
G. Pettitt (144); a mountain lake, reflecting the lofty rocky 
mountain crests around, and the worlds of rolling grey 
clouds overhead. This picture is solemn from intensity of 
stillness, mournful without gloom, and pathetic from utter 
desolation. “ Le Creux Harbour, Sark * (463), J. G. Naish, 
nother coast picture, shows a little pier-guarded harbour, 
shut in by lofty rocks of deep purplish-brown sandstone, the 
colour ef which. in unison with the sunlighted surface of 
the pure, clear, green sea, tells finely. A broad shadow, 
which falls from the pier wall, is admirably painted, as is 
giso the darkened side of the pier, full as it is of flashing 
reflections from the water. A slight hardness and keen- 
ness of touch needs mitigation to render this picture as 
admirable as from the skill and loyal labour of the artist it 
should be. By the same is ** A Dream of the Guilot Cave, 
Sark (348); a fauev of the bottom of the sea, very poetically 
expressed: some of the sea people are seen traversing, in 
the dream of their happy, labourless lives, the calm, wave- 
leas depths of ocean, where the long russet herbage ves 
only in the slow, soft pulses of the tides, where not eveu the 
wrecks of man’s work can come here in the deep-sea caves. 
To turn from this to No. 37 is like plunging into hot water 
from cold, the latter being “ St. Paul’s, from the Thames,” 
hf resentation of the place. A merciful Providence 
has not ordained that we should live always in so Tartarean 
a locality, vet we have seen it not less murky, miry, gloomily, 
and horribly foul, than in this spirited little picture. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





DONATI'S comet, though now departed far away from our 


terry atr 


ve ’ 


ai systern, still furnishes matter for discussion to 
osophers. The second tail is the portion of 
at brillant luminary which is receiving most attention 
at present It was visible from the middle of September 
nti tl of October, and on the Sth of the latter 


th it was longer by a great deal than what we may term 
t r ‘audicular appendage. Mr. Bond, of the United 
Males. Assivns to the two tails 55 and 35 degrees of length 
re corresponding with spaces of no less than 21 
n ns, and 14 millions of leagues. According to M. 
Fave, t phenomenon of the second tail is due to the 

CXISET in the nucleal emission of molecules of different 

i consequently of different refrangibility. 

Vur r ‘are aware that a commission of some of the 
‘ading French naturalists and chemists is investigating 
Me general causes which have led to the deterioration of 
&-Worms in Europe, during the last few years, Whatever 
may be the results of this commission in a technical sense, 
their iritutions to the natural history of the silk-worm 
. remembered, as constituting scientific mono- 
BMS pas ~Teat interest At Beyrout there have been long 
ral French silk producers, notable amongst 
, M rtalis, He has recently forwarded to Paris 
, facts relative to sericulture which have come 
. of his observation. a few particulars of 
: (\ccording to this gentleman, the 

r lisease, has prevailed extensively in 
i t ertheless, strange to say, such cocoons 
hee were magnincent in their appear- 

he It appears that the silk-worms at Beyrout 
Sur iw to more than one race, and the 
. t ted every race in an é jual degree In 
Montenegro the disease first attacked the silk- 
: 1° 1847, from which period it continued 
, “4. when it d appeared altogs the r This fact tends 


ference, that a period of about six years 


and calcium. 
decomposed by sodium was that of magnesium; but M. 


ere ee ee 


_ Another consequence of the cheap production of sodium 
is the reduction by it of the chlorides of barium, strontium, 
The only terro-alkaline chloride hitherto 


Caron, having remarked that the presence of a foreign metal 
in the fused salt often facilitated the process of reduction, 
either by uniting the molecules of the reduced metal or by 
localising the action of the reducing metal, devised a pro- 
cess which resulted in the discovery under notice. The 
steps of the operation are as follow. An alloy is prepared 
of sodium with different metals, such as lead, tin, bismuth, 
antimony, &c. The union of sodium with these metals 
generally takes place with grest facility, but not unfre- 
quently with a violent disengagement of light and heat, 
which necessitates suitable precautions. In order to bring 
these alloys to a proper condition for working, one-third of 
their weight, generally speaking, must be sodium; but that 
proportion is not absolutely requisite under all circum. 
stances. To reduce the chlorides of barium, strontium, or 
calcium, it suffices to fuse the chloride in an ordinary ecruci- 
ble, adding to it when fused and heated to full redness the 
sodium alloy previously prepared. The mixture is then 
heated for a few seconds and removed from the fire. The 
result is a metallic crystalline button, containing only a 
trace of sodium when the operation is properly conducted, 
We cannot afford space for details of the production of these 
very interesting alloys. That they point to some important 
technical consequences, few will doubt. The terro-alkaline 
metals have hitherto been regarded as mere chemical 
curiosities, so difficult to evolve as to be practically useless, 
whatever good qualities their alloys may possess 

The active principles of nux vomica have recently been 
undergoing rigid investigation by M. Schutzenberger, and 
with some highly important results. We need hardly say, that 
anterior to these investigations the alkaloids contained in nux 
vomica were said to be three: viz. brucia, strychnia, and igasu- 
rine. M. Schutzenberger having had oceasion to experiment- 
alise upon many samples of an alkaloid delivered to him as 
brucine, found that he was acting upon a complex material, 
He thence proceeded fo operate upon the mother-water of 
strychnia, and he ended by discovering in it the presence of 
nine new alkaloids, to five of which he gives the name of 
ivasurine; distinguishing them as a, 6, ¢,d,and¢. All these 
bases have the common property of extreme and persistent 
bitterness. Their action upon the animal economy is scarcely 
less energetic than that of strvchnine iteelf. Cold nitric 
acid tinges them red. Like brucine they are soluble in 
alcohol, slightly soluble in ether, but soluble to respectively 
different ext nts in boiling water. The salts of all of them 
They all decom pore by a heat of 
M. Schut- 


zenberger considers them all as the products of successive 


crystallise with ease. 
about 500, and melt before final decom position 


transformations under oxidising influences by vital forces. 
He thinks he would be able to find a greater number on 
further investigation. 

At the Institution of Civil Fngineers, on the 25th ultimo, 
an interesting paper was read on the water supply for the 
city of Melbourne, Victoria, by Mr. M. B. Jackson. Mel- 
bourne. situate on the north bank of the Yarra Yarra, bad 
a population in December. 1857. of nearly 05.500 souls, for 
whose use the supply of water was insulicient, not ex- 
ceeding 34 gallons per hemi, per diem. at a coat of not 
leas than 105,000/, per annum About the year 1445 Mr. 
Patrick Reid proposed a scheme for obtaming ® supply of 
water for the city. by means of a water-wheel to be worked 
hy the fallea: tut the ‘ KpenRe WHA onsidered to be too great 
In 1850. Mr. James Blackburn erected a small steam -engin 
by which water waa pumped up into « tank, whence it Waa 
distributed by means of water-carte In the same year 
Captain Cox sugyested a somewhat similar pian, which, 
nt. was not carried into effect; 


from want of encourag 
and about the same time Mr. J. C. Ring proposed to supply 
At length the 


the city from the Yarra through a tunnel 
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water supply of that city has been folly provided, and its 
distribution accomplished by an elaborate hydraulic system. 

The military world is in a state of ferment about the 
recent short-comings in India of the Enfield rifle. Our 
troops on many occasions have been reduced to the direst 
straits from the difficulty—impossibility somnetimes—of ram- 
ming down the leaden pickets. 5o serious was the evil, that 
a few weeks ago the continued existence of ritled guns as the 
firearms of our rank and file was a matter of doubt, and it 
was actually proposed to return to the old smooth-bore 
musket. From time to time the “ special correspondent ” 
of a morning paper has adverted to this fact, attributing it 
to a defective gauge in some of the barrels. A priori this 
explanation does not seem probable: not only are the barrels 
made by machinery, but every one is gauged by the War 
anthorities, and a certain percentage of tliem loaded and 
fired before they are issued to the troops. The chairmen 
of the Small-arm Cormmittee in London and Birmingham 
respectively, have repudiated the idea of such difference of 
gauge, and have challenged the Government to the issue of a 
measurement. Mr. Gireener almits the fact of a difference 
existing at this time, but asserts that the barrels were all of 
the proper gange originally. and attributes the variation to 
the pressure of the bayonet ring checking the wave of expan- 
sion whilst firing. 
lies in the ammunition It is well known, that with all 
rifles employing expanding or upsetting bullets, copious 


ihe real cause of the mischief, however. 


lubrication is necessary The ordinary lubricating agent is 
either wax or a mixture of wax and tallow, both of which 
anewer sulficientivy well in temperate climates, but have 
failed utterly under the climatic peculiarities of India. The 
explanation is this: grease, containing as it does a fatty 
acid, or, more properly speaking, fatiy acids, acts chemically 
under the inflaence of elevated temperature on the lead of 
the picket, and forms an oleastearnte of lead; analogous to, 
if not identical with, diachyion plaster — an article, we need 

The War autho- 
rities have taken means to overcome the evil, by virtualls 


not gay, not pre-eminent a8 a lubricator. 


deatroving the Entield ritie as a weapon of precision. Lhey 
have diminished the diameter of the picket, and have 
aclopted Wak A.0One Aas Lie lubricating agertit. A more sense 
less remedy could hardly hay been devised. Notwithstand.- 
ing the binpertes thom Of the iubricator ¢« mploved, no one if- 
stance, it seems, has occurred of the ammunition failing with 
the Lancaster oval bored small-arms, a few of w hich have 
been supplied to the Sappers and Artillery by way of trial. 
The diftieultics, almost amounting to insolvency, of the 
London Mechanics’ Inatitution in Southampton Buildings, 
are, we are happy to say, in a fair way of being removed. 
At a recent meeting of the members it was announced that 
about 1500/. had been already subscribed, and active means 
are being taken to rae a sum suflicient for the purchase of 
the premises, and thus release Lord Brougham and Mr. 
Joshua Walker, his co-lessee, from all further liability 


lhe jes tion » the | t [ the germination of 
wheat deposited with Egyptian neummies at the per 
the Vharaochs. and removed m our own times, bas been 
lately much divcusscd M. Vilmorin of Parts, the eminent 
eemiesmman, expresses himeelf very strong!y¥y in the newative 
He maintains that, so far as hu experrence has gone, a 
perkad of ten or twelve ‘are 4 Quite suffimrent to destroy 
the germinating power t wWiaent Hie grants that the ary 
Ness and *yUL ty of shi bey redimg Cth rape ere may exert 
considerable influence in prolonging the above period, bat 
etill by no means sullicieut ty aceount for the mar 
statements promulgated in respect of bg }ptins rn 
wheat nm the other hand, a correspondent of the Times 
etates & Case Ciametricalliy at Variance with the Dinos | 
M \ imorin and ay pure otivy mal tte of DO } itt in 
1845. he eaves, he reeeived’ two grains of mummy wheat in 
New Hr iInsawrce IF nb tH ate tir. Willsam Harn: tart riy 
mouth, which be planted in the spring Ther grew 
pro iuced (WO sieli Gare Of COEUR When! lis grain was 
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resown in the spring following, remaining in the ground 
through the ensuing summer and winter; but the Bext 
summer @ luxurious crop resulted. It was impossible, the 
writer states, there could be any doubt as to the production 
of the corn from the two grains received from Dr. Hamiltog. 
It in some respects resembled the Talavera bearded wheat, 
but was nevertheless distinguished from that variety, and of 
more luxuriant growth. Another correspondent of the same 
paper, however, explains the mystery thus: he says that 
the Arab guides impose on the credulity of travellers by 
selling them modern bearded Egyptian wheat instead of 
actual grain from the tombs. 

The newspaper reports of the now celebrated voyage of 
Lord Elgin up the Yang-tse-Keang have been more polities) 
than scientific; to supply the latter desideratum was the 
object of a paper read by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, F.R.G.8, 
Secretary to the Earl of Elgin, before the members of the 
Royal Geographical Society on the 28th of March. Gregg 
as have been the political objects achieved by that voyage, 
the geographical triumphs are not less important. It wag 
scarcely too much to assert, it was remarked, that the ascent 
for the tirst time of an unknown river for a distance of 
upwards of six hundred miles from its mouth, in a ship 
of 1500 tons, drawing six feet of water, had never been 
surpassed. Though, generally speaking, the valley of the 
Yang-tee-Kiang may be called fertile, yet on the whole it 
did not impress the explorers with any extraordinary amount 
of fertility or denseness of population. 

Our readers will recollect the mention of certain geogra- 
cal explorations in India and Central Asia by the three 
thers Schlagintweit. The doubts which have been for 
some time entertained as to the fate of one of them, Adolph, 
who had separated from his brothers Hermann and Robert, 


phi 
hire 


a 
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have been set at rest by copies of despatches communicated 
by Lord Stanley to the Geographical Society, which state 
Proceeding mto 
Purkistan from the Upper Punjaub, by a route considerably 
to the west of that followed by his brothers, he had advanced 
far to the north-west of their ultimate station. It appears 
that he was well received at Yarkand, though he encountered 
great dithculties in reaching that city. (on moving to the 
north-west, or towards Kokan, he encountered a horde of 
fanatic Mussulmans at Kargash (about 41° N. and 724° EB.) 
who took him outside the city walls and decapitated him. 
We have to regret a disreputable act of petty larceny et 
the Royal Institution, reminding us of an event whied 
vecurred some forty years ago at the same Institution, apd 
which tigured in connection with the name of Accum. 


that he has been barbarously murdered. 


“ay \T 


me person has stolen several consecutive pages of a law 
list. The part which relates to ofticers of the Court of 
(Chancery has come in for this little mark of delicate attea- 
tion: we had thought Chancery and Equity were synonymous, 
it seems We were mistaken. 

A very undiynitied contest has been going on between twe 
gentlemen well known as toxicologists, in reference to the 
igin of a certain sewage matter. On the one hand, it a 
contended that it was evolved from the works ol the City 
vas Company, whereas, on the other band, Dr. Taylor com 
le existence in sewage matter generalls Uwing 
to the contranety of opinion, the proceedings initiated agains 
ipany were dropped. We notice this ev ent by 


scientific special plead 


Lh itv tans | li 
way protest against the system of 
If it were desired 


ul now sO lamentabiy prevalent 


arrive al an unbiased opinion relative to the product is 


. what ed that Dr. A. or Dr. B. should have Oo 
pres isi\¥y tnade AcyuaA nted with its origin of jowaalsty 
2. ! present it to chemical scrutiny unbiased by 
ahy sccotmmpanying history Whether a certam some thing 
‘as 4D UTdinary constituent of sewage matter, or toc spec 
product of gus-works,— that was the (ues on. Truth, o> 
stract and unbiased. would have been best arrived at by 


Causing the rival tows ogieta to operate Ou the spocumest 
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w how long you are likely to live, go a) vears. At Bologna, Terentius the son of Marcus, and 


mbstones of your ancestors.” There are, at Rimini, Aponius, were each a hundred and fifty 


in fact. families who become noted in their neighbour- years of age. 
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nerations, until the ephemeral race becomes utterly There is no specific or nostrum held forth as a means « 
setting death at defiance, to be had in half 
ese last sad instances are the exc ption, not the guine a bottles, with consultations from 


length or the brevity of their term of life. 
m their birth. take a firm hold of existence, coming centenarians. The grand point is to kno 


v} ta } 


mass of mankind. 


erly studied, prove that we may reasonably 


lily pass through their perennial period, duly — principles and the theory of this seduct 
at its natural close; the others just find time which has been ably discussed in an 


ns carried off by hereditary consumption, private entrance three doors round the 
insanity, mav he revarded as the Victims ot fundam« ntal and only secret of if nor life , Al 


ident rather than as the representatives of oul author, is self-restraint and self-manag 


They are the unfortunate owners of a ing upon a constitution free from an 


} 


ns the y had no control. The Vv have suc- notice his grand favourite, Luigi Cornaro 
estate of life whose possession is based On ck Lic ate he althe d old man, who, by lis moe 
deeds, The precariousness oftheirtenure  carefulness, his strict regimen, and by making the pr 


ffect either the security or the rights of the longation of his life his principal business, contrived 


we must look to healthy individuals only. propounded in four Discourses on a Sober Li 


longer term of years than is usually ad- at the age of ninety-five He had lived freely, 
lotted to man. Confirmatory instances the fashion of the day, until he was 
ffering themselves to whosoever will when his medical attendants told him to 
to collect them. Fontenelle, at the and prepare himself for the other world 
lred, enjoved all his bodily and mental perance he rushed into something mor 
ive oniv to mention. as thes eceur te rest! ting himself to twelve ounces ! 
es of Henry Jenkins (accompanied fourteen ounces of wine per day He 


1 hundred. the other a hundred whole garrison of diseases which had ta 


, 
5 1), the ¢ intess of Desmond, Ninon of his bodily frame I] hat iiwayel 


i? imx. Clement ] St t But that i ! t | 
Lemberg. Sa st ul I ha { litas 
; ; ; | | 4 4e }? ’ ‘ t ry ' t4 
? , 4 ‘ If 


hills near Placentia, six declared a hundred and ten: 
four a hundred and twenty; and Mucius Felix, the son 
“Ip.” said a distinguished medical practitioner, “yon of Mucius and Galeria, boasted his hundred and forty 


want to kn 
As all meh are mortal, 80 all have a 


untranslated 
ve behind them successors as fragile in  book® written by the Perpetual Secretary « 
uselves, when they fall to the ground, like 


blossoms. The same thing is repeated for a few and moderate tone and its utter freedom from quackery 


of France, and which secures our attention by its | 


iginal organ 


il of vitality, who have been ruined by defect. M. Flourens serves the cause of morality and 


misfortunes. or the guilt of others, ovel respectability by bringing forward mito 


In investigating Human live for more than a hundred years. His principles are 
della Vita Sobria), the fourth written, without spectacles, 


live-and-thirty, 
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which exerts a direct influence, has preserved me from 
the injurious consequences of these little irregularities.” 
sesides this, he took every precaution against excessive 
heat, severe cold, violent exercise, and impure air. 
Without ever giving way to dissipation, he still en- 
joyed various amusements. He also indulged in the 
refined pleasure of making people around him comfort- 
able and happy. It is no wonder, therefore, if a course 
of life so steered should escape the ordinary causes of 
shipwreck, 

There can be little doubt that excessive intemper- 
ance is an infallible mode of shortening life ; if a single 
dose of aleohol or opium will not kill a man, triple, or 
It is a pity that 


quadruple, or quintuple doses will 
conscientious abstinence will not always and invariably 
have the opposite effect of insuring human longevity ; 
but the fact is, that no gen ral rule of diet is applicable 
to all constitutions alike. The ultimate cause of un- 
anal longe vity has vet to be discov ered. A comparison 
of the lives of persons who have long survived the 
ordinary term of nature, shows that they adopted the 


tricent opposite and « ntrary habits. We shall shortly 


fuquire what ought really to be considered as the ordi- 
nary terin; but longevity seems to be quite as com- 
} ible With Iree living as with abstinence. with hard- 
hip as with q tude, with mental and bodily activity 

ith an mdolent urse of thought and action. For 
mnstance, if Was nh ivoidance of wear and tear which 
kept the venerabl Humboldt so long a tenant of che 


We may cite, as extreme examples, Annibal Camoux, 


whe died at a hundred and twenty-one, and who figures 
Mi or of Horace Vernet’s pietures Hie drank a good 
deal of wu und fed grossly Polotiman, @ surgeon in 
Lorraine | Lin 1825, at the age of a hundred and 


forty. The day before his death he operated for th 


wmecer with considerable dexterity ;: nevertheless, he 

hever pa la day without getting drunk. Obst, a 
: sian peasant-worman, died also in 1825, at the age 
fa hundred and fifty-five She had worked in the 

fields the dav before her death. She usually drank a 
of turables { eau de rie in the course of the day 

So far it would appear that drunkards were entitled to 
; t peat t length of life But hleano >) ey 
cliew| \ ‘ 1763. att we ofa mid 1 and 
tw t pyar ithe wu i] Tia ties to thie 
last rt t. § ud tasted spirituous liquors 
(jrand | i in 1754, at tl ‘ f 
» Ired and twent ‘ He was a jor ! 


at a hundred and thirty-seven, lived to a great extent 
on a milk diet ; Jean d‘ jutregro, who died at a hundred 
and forty-six, ate principally cabbages and Indian cory. 
Thomas Parr (who died of his visit to Court at a hup. 
dred and fifty-two years and nine months, and who 
might have lived much longer had he only stopped at 
home), kept his animal machinery going with bread. 
old ( hee Se, milk, butter-milk, and smnall beer. Up toa 
hundred and thirty he was competent to farm labour. 
and even to the threshing of wheat. At a hundred and 
twenty he married, and afterwards drew upon himself 
public rebuke for his dissipated morals. Pierre Zortan, 
who died in 1724, at a hundred and eighty-five, con- 
fined himself exclusively to a vegetable diet. 

It is difficult in these conflicting cases to find ont 
the one special thing which kept the above-mentioned 
worthies alive so long. It can hardly have been their 
peculiar regimen or diet: we must look for the real 
cause in something else. Similar ex: eptional instances 
are continually occurring in the world from day to day, 
and will prove more numerous as the statistics of life 
are more carefully studied. It has been well observed 
that anomalies are finge r-posts, pointing thi way to 
unknown truths. They are an invitation to further 
research ; they proclaim that there is something hidden 


’ ' 


which has still to be revealed. Unusually long lives 
direct us to seek out their cause, which m Ly be app 
cable to the whole of mankind who are sound in wind 
and limb. For any quality which appears exceptionally 
in a species is the index of a new rule, to which that 
Spec les 18 capable of being submitted. If John is hale 
and hearty at a hundred and ten, he ought to have the 
brotherly kindmne BS To ¢ ommunicate his pt( ret to James 
James cannot be blamed for trying hard to get as far 
as a hundred and twenty, if such a Nestorean tnumpa 
be not absolute ly out of his reach. James has a pe riect 
right to inquire, “Is there any possible me thod of pro- 
longing human life beyond its ordinary limits?” 

A professor of chemistry, renowned for his ability 
in teaching, M. Edouard Robin, believes that it may be 

{ 


so extended, and has the courage to avow his opm 


Until he has fully achieved the grand result, we mas 
be content to aecept the little instalment of Knowledge 
which he has to offer. lle compares living creatures 
to turnaces whose fires are neve! su fie ré j oO x0 oul 
But the combustion which takes place within us leave 
a residue —ashes, in short, or cinders. The constan 
accumulation of these ashes is the principal caus 

; é 

i 


e death, in M. Robin's opinion 
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ent | lowing his patients to take ordinary food, on the 
red condition of administering to them, after a certain age, 
rh sufficient doses of lactic acid, which incontestibly pos- 
on. sesses the property of dissolving mineral matters, and 
who which appears to him suitable for getting rid, during 
d at fe. of the incrustations which already begin to clog 
ead, eur internal clockwork. The proceeding resembles the 
toa cleaning of copper coal-scuttles, by thrifty housewives, 
ur. with oil of vitriol —the verdigris or rust is eaten away, 
| and and they become polished and shining outside and in. 
nself There can be no harm in making the trial, not with 
rtan. sulphuric, but with lactic acid. It will be an act of 
con- charity on M. Robin’s part to undertake the insurance 
of a few old ladies’ and gentlemen's lives until he lands 
d out them safely in the regions of Old-Parr-dom, depositing 
oned them on the shelf of the time-table which is numbered 
their one hundred and fifty-two. It is clear, moreover, that 
» real if lactic acid will enable us to survive till after two 
ances thousand Anno Domini, its taste must be very nauseous 
» day, indeed, and its price out of all reasonable bounds, to 
of life prevent] ultitudes from tossing it off in bumpers 
erved M. Flourens, on the contrary, repudiates the idea 
ay t& that long life is to be had by swallowing any elixir 
urther ifs he rather seems to hold, that the less you 
iddes swallow in any shape the longer you will live, And 
y lives though he does not promise that life may be extended 


appli- naerinite ly, 


an Wiha 


he allows us a glimpse of a longer per- 


: than people generally calculate upon travel- 
ionally ng through. His reasoning, nevertheless, is sound, 
h that while his facts are indisputable. He agrees with Buffon, 
is hale n holding that long life depends neither on climate, 
ave the nor on food, nor on race; it is contingent on nothing 
James external to the individual, it is the result of internal 
t as far Ostitutior only, and, so to speak, of the intrinsic 
numy a virtus our crgans. In the animal economy, every- 
pertect ting is subject to fixed laws. Every species has its 
f pr stinct s The cat and the tiger are two distinct 


ire next-door neighbours, physiologically, 
similar in their entire organisation ; still, 

out its cat-like the 
liger never ceases to be tig rly by becoming elephant 


frows 


stature, and 


species has its own particular time of 


* 3 
aa 
OW lexige 


estation, and its own particular time of growth; and 
a aS stat vestation, and growth are all strictly marked 
os _ md regulated, so likewise is the term of life. Buffon 
is leave nin right when he says that the natural length of 
constam ‘1 ile is ninety or a hundred years. Every day 
caus iring of people who live to be ninety or a 
n. Ve i Vears 1 True, the number of those who 
r ves" that is small in proportion to those who do 
“o this e is attainable. And from th 
pusies its being sometimes attained, we have 
— that the case would happen more 
. d accidental circumstances, if 
en 1 not interfere and prevent its 
- | tv of mankind die of disea 
- u [ry rly cu ir | 
— 





of horses is, as in every other species of animal, pro- 
portional to the duration of their growth,” propounded 
the true physiological problem. The question is, to 
know how many times the period of growth is com- 
prised in the whole length of an animal's life. All 
that Buffon wanted to solve the difficulty was some 
certain sign to mark the period of growth. M. Flourens 
finds the indication required in the union of the bones. 
with their epiphyses (their heads, tops, or rounded 
extremities, which fit into and form the joints). As 
long as the bones are not solidly united with their epi- 
physes the creature grows, When they are so united the 
animal ceases to grow. 

In man, this solidification of the bones with their 
epiphyses takes place at the age of twenty. In the 
cainel, it is effected at eight years; in the horse, at 
five; in the ox, at four; in the lion, at four; in the dog, 
at two; in the cat, at eighteen months; in the rabbit, 
at twelve months; in the guinea-pig, at seven months, 
Now, man lives ninety or a hundred years, the camel 
lives forty, the ox fifteen or twenty, the lion about 
twenty, the horse twenty five, the dog ten or twelve, 
the cat nine or ten, the rabbit eight, the guinea pig SIX 
or seven, The proportion, therefore, Ww hii h the yr riod 
of growth bears to the length of life is as one to five, or 


very nearly. Man is twenty years in growing, and he 


lives five times twenty, that ik, a hundred years ; the 
camel is eight years in growing, and he lives five 
times eight, that is forty years ; the horse takes five 


years to attain his full growth, and he lives five times 


five, that is, twenty-five years; and so on of the 


resi, 


We have, therefore, a precise indication which 
accurately marks the duration of the ye riod of growth : 
the duration of the period of growth gives us the du 
ration of the whole life. All the phenomena of life are 
connected one with another by a chain of successive 
relations. The duration of life is given by the duration 
of growth; the duration of growth is given by that of 
gestation by the height of 

The taller the animal is the longer is its 
The thirty 


the elephant twenty months, or thereabout 


gestation : the duration of 
the 


restation. 


stature. 
das S. 
WW eare 


ignorant of the natural duration of the elk phant's lift 


rabbit goes with young 


it has been diff rently stated, at from a hundred and 
twenty to five hundred years. A young elephant, men 
the Philosophical Transactions, died at the 
age of nearly thirty years, and its epiphyses were not yet 
joined to the bones, 

clude that the elephant 


that is, more than a hundred and fifty years 


tioned in 


From this fact alone we may safely 


than ive Limes 


lives more 
thirty, 


Wi discover whether there be 


have now only to 


not also some general proportion, some common mea 
sure. bv means of which we can determine the extra 
ordinary duration, the extreme limit of life, in the same 
WAN ae wre are able to fix its ordinary duration by the 


owth and the solid junction of the epi hy mew 


| | 
twee xample ‘ tf extreme Monge lite ‘ithe of 


hiitv-twe 
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Bishop of Metz, his cousin, a horse which was ten years 
old; but Bishop Saint-Simon dying in 1760, the new 
bishop, his successor, kept the horse, and continued 
They 


then perceived that the animal would no longer bear 


to work him without sparing him until 1766. 
to be over-driven ; they therefore worked him a little 
He Was 
They had a little tum- 
bril made for hin. half the size of an ordinary turmbril. 


leas, but still they never ceased to work him. 
ti 


not allowed to lead an idle lif 


= 


At first, he ipme lj te drag this ve hike le about from day - 


break till nightfall: afterwards, he dragged it for a few 


hours oOury. ‘inally. on the 24th ol February vy 1. 
the minute after they had harnessed him, he fell at the 
first step he att trapete 1 to set, and b thed his last. 


Cons } ‘ : 
. SUTIISIesS ali lnstane . 


5 Horse, there! 


‘* 


: *_ 
ofan individual who lived fifty vears: that 1s, double 


the ordinary ite of the animal. Analogy sugrest- 
that, as with the horse, so with the human Species 
} ’ " 
midividual Vili ir Whose iile is prolonged to twic 
the ordinary period namely, to a hundred and eighty 
r two hundred years, instead of to ninety or a 
hundred Dhese privileges of nature are, in truth, but 
lead f mani: they are the gvrana prizes in 
t y oblil nevertheless, they serve to 
; 7 ’ ’ ’ | ‘ e? ? ’ ] 
‘ i ' : i ' i sured, WALT tive Batre 
Lieitsitis " Lill Mivanced ave. Dhus. Lilie 
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Sober Life, put it in practice, and was rewarded. like 
Cornaro, with length oflife. His account of the circum- 
stances which led to it is this: “Certain learned 
doctors having given their opinion that I could nog 
live more than two years longer, I prescribed to myself 
a regimen by which I was cured of several complaints, 
At the same time, there fell into my hands a COM pos)- 
tion on the subject of sober living, written by an 
Italian, a man of high reputation, with a large fortune 
and with still greater abilities.” Lessius informs us 
that he read this work with a singular amount of plea- 
sure. that he translated it into Latin, and prefaced it 
with a short treatise on the advantages of sobriety, 

It is clear that longevity will greatly depend on the 
judi ious management of thé feebler and concluding 
portion of life, which we usually speak of as * old are.” 
M. Flourens 


doesnot allow that it has arrived till conside rably after 


The question is, when old age begins? 


the date when a man is popularly regarded as old, He 


prolongs youth up to forty years ; because it is not til] 


forty that the body ceases to grow in thickness and 


After forty years the body does not increase, 


properly speaking: the augmentation of volume which 


breadth. 
then supervenes is not, in fact, a true organic develop- 
ment; it is only a simple accumulation of fat. Modem 
ideas respecting the natural limit of the different ages 
of life have great need of rectification, KF rivolous 
literature, in order to interest us in its heroes, has 
anticipated the passions proper to each ag 
attributed to adolescence the passions of youth, and to 
youth this Passions of mature ave. Ilence we have 


’ 
; ; 


young people, fifteen or twenty years of age, robbed 
their highest privilege, a tran jail spirit - we have ripe 
men of thirty, who have never been young ; and old 
men of filty, who will never be ripe. After forty 
according to M. Flourens, there takes place the internal 
which he calls “inv goration 


1 
rr ’ bye , 
corroborative Chance, 


continuing until fifty-five, and retaining its acquired 
power, more or less, up to sixty-five or seventy. Al 


seventy, o1d ave begins. 
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What is the mechaniem, the mode in which old 
Life is a movement. The principle of 
life, whatever may be its nature, is eminently and 
visibly a principle of excitation, of impulsion, a motive 
force. The learned have not greatly helped us to 
understand what life is, in its essence. It is a good 
thing to comprehend clearly (Malebranche profoundly 
observes) that there are things which are absolutely 
incomprehensible, 


age works? 


jut ever since physiology has ex- 
isted, there have been physiologists who have endea- 
voured to give a definition of life: with what success ? 
“IT call vital principle,” says Barthez, “the cause which 
produces all the phenomena of life in the human frame.” 
“That is nothing but a metaphysical definition,” ex- 
claims Chaussier; and he, certainly no metaphysician, 
* Life is the effect of the vital force.” 
An ancient physiologist oracularly declared, “ Life is 
the opposite of Death ;” which makes us smile. Bichat’s 
definition, “ Life is a combination of functions which 


pives us this: 


resist death,” does not make us smile, although it is 

the same thing enunciated in more emphatic words. 

Descartes explained life by the animal spirits, adding, 
“What | here call spirits are only bodies.” 

“It is 

to consider it as A simple bond which holds together 


an incorrect idea of life,” says G. Cuvier, 
the elements ofa living body, whilst, on the contrary, 
it is a spring which moves and transports them in- 
cessantly These elements do not preserve for an 
instant the same relations and the Sale connections ; 
or, in other words, the living body does not maintain 
ran instant the same state and the same composi- 
tien, Long before Cavier, Leibnitz had said, “ Our 
body i# in a perpetual flux, like a river, and particles 

ntinuall And, long 
before Leibnitz, physiologists had compared the human 
bundy to the 


rally entering and leaving _ 


famous veasel of Dheseus, whi h alw ays 


retimitvedd thre SATING Veer I. although. in conseqnence of 


| 


successive repairs, it no longer possessed a single bit of 
the mate with which it was originally constructed. 
Mor: recent the continual mutation of the substance 
of animal bodies has been proved by direct experiment. 
| mn in! i ur it i vt 1constant ana 
pl t nan Lak pia \ll its parts ippear and «i tp) 
| ar: tiiev a ; ~ th vy i l and re-absorbed 
wn, AA tO as if eXisatsa, is Ci | | sitary itl hor 
which will constrain the one which succeeds it both to 
move on in the same di tion and to take its f 
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It is of the highest importance to remember thas 
our latent force is continually decreasing with the pro- 
gress of age. Certain medical men lose fewer patients 
than others, because they have thoroughly studied the 
senile constitution, both in its entirety and in its mt 
dividual modifications. 
of a medical writer will decide the course which his 
system takes. Pinel was physician to the old people 
in La Salpetri¢re, when he laid down the general rule 
never to bleed; Broussais practised on young and 


Often. the pecuiiar PO8ition 


vigorous soldiers only, at the Val-de-Grice, when he 
laid down the general rule to bleed in all cases. There 
are medical men who make the diseases of children 
their sole occupation; why should not the same prin- 
ciple of practice be extended to the diseases of old age? 
Have not these last a character of their own, which 
also demands special modifications of treatment and 4 
special experience? Much, almost all, depends upon 
Delicate health, well taken 
further than most men are aware of, 


judicious management. 
eare of, will go 
The secret is to use the faculties and the strength we 
All our records 


prove that a laborious and simple mode of life, 1th] sed 


have, without ever overtaxing them. 


either by hard necessity or by the reasonable guidance 
of a superior will, is the best and snrest condition of 
preserving all our faculties to extreme old age. The 
essential point is to maintain the vital activity by 
means of exercise, either of the body or the mind. In 
one word, we must prevent at any price the benumbing 
influence of organic torpor, which is the mos 
enemy old age has to dread. 

The bright side of old age is its moral aspect. Wi 
cannot grow old without a diminution of our physical 
powers, which is nobly compensated by what we ga 
in moral and mental respects. There exist within us 
two principles, the living principle and the thinking 
principle. The living principle increases and mat 
tains its energy up to fifty years, or thereabouts; aft 
that date it thinking principle 


in reases, and becomes more eley ated, up tw Hits yi ifs, 


is on the wane. The 


‘ 


from fiftw t sixtv, seventy, seventv-live, al i « 

‘ e «f 1} lat t e bri ’ ? 7 ’ tl ' | . rit 
' 

by passing f ,. i long . f years, is purihed 

casting off its d 


Old men are accused of indifference to the cherished 
Duve may, the 
d at ¢ htv to demonstrate and ie 
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debility of the physical being. Patience is the privi- 
lege of old age. A great advantage for the man who 
has lived long is, that he has learned to wait. With 
old people, reflection has gained the upper-hand of 
the other mental faculties. The mind has two grand 
springs of action: attention, and reflection. During 
youth, the attention, alert, rapid, ever on the move, 
embraces every surrounding object; but reflection is 
wanting. During mature age, attention and reflection 
are equally balanced; and it is that which gives to 
mature age its principal strength. During old age, 
attention is unstable, but reflection increases; old age 
is the period when the human heart falls back upon 
itself, and knows itself best. 

Buffon was only seventy (for him it was young) 
when he plainly called old age “a prejudice !” and 
asserted that, without “ our arithmetic,” we should not 
know it. The animals, who have no arithmetic, are 
ignorant of the fact. Some one inquired of the philo- 


aopher Fontenelle, at the ape of ninety-five, which 
were the twenty vears of his life which he regretted 


the most? He answered, that he regretted very litic ; 
that, nevertheless, the age when he had been the hap- 
plest was from fifty-five to seventy-five. Ile made 
this avowal in sincerity, and he proved his words by 
sensitie and consolatory truths. At fifty-five, a man’s 
fort tablished, his reputation made, the esteem 
is is raine AL, his position in life determined, 

his pretensions are either vanished or accomplished, his 
projects have either proved abortive or have borne ripe 
st of his it issions are calmed, or at least cooled 
flown; his career has been pretty nearly fulfilled in 
to the work and the duties which every man 


ves to society: he has fewer enemies, or rather fewer 

‘ is, envious detractors, because the counter- 
poise | iis merit Is acknowledged by the voice of 
publ usideration, 


Une of La Bruyére’s personages is an old man 


gifted with great good sense and a faithful memory, 
and rho reby becomes an inestimable treasure. 
He is f cts and maxims; he is replete with the 
is entury, clothed with many very curious 
es which are to be met with in no printed 

record. From his lips we learn rules for our conduct 
“ h are always sure, because they are 

ence, . ; 
Po e © us to realise these worthy examples is the 


' M. Flourens’ excellent book. E. 8. D. 


A THOUGHT FOR SPRING, 


By CHARLES SANGSTER 


1 hapy rior the spring 

I ! heart is like a bird 
T} } 
i | i iT ngs tw Sin. 

! whos ce is never hear! 
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THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.° 





Mr. Tims, “encouraged by the sale of 23,000 copies” 
of the first series of Things not Generally Known, has 
“ devised” and published a second, which, it will be wel- 
come intelligence to such of our readers as are of the 
number of his purchasers, is no less full of curious 
and entertaining matter than its predecessor. Indeed, 
it has struck us on perusal as even more interesting ; 
which it may well be, for the materials are all but inex- 
haustible, and practice in selection, as in most other 
things, tends towards perfection — more especially when 
the selector has the advantage of successful experience 
for his guide. The principal contents of this volume 
are of a domestic character, “ glimpses of the manners, 
customs, and ceremonies of our ancestors, and their 
modes of living; how they were amused, and how their 
recreations were regulated.” To these, succeed notices 
of laws, privileges, and dignities, “ useful in correcting 
erroneous notions of the past, and showing us the better 
practice of the present.” Under “ Phenomena of Life” 
are given several subjects of a psychological character, 
treated in a popular manner, “the thoughts of the 
plivsician, the moralist, the speculative philosopher, and 
the poet, having been alike laid under contribution,” 
To these are added sections on some salient points of 
the philosophy and science of our own time, as exemphi 

fied in the economic arts. Mr. Timbs announces at the 
end of his preface, that the “whole design,” of which the 
present volume is a portion, will be completed by a 
second series of Curiosities of Science, which he proposes 
We hope, how 


ever, that the encouragement given to this little book 


to publish “at no very distant period,” 


may induce him to extend his plan ; History will furnish 
additional Curiosities, and there are more Popular Errors 
which require “explaining ;” and having striven to 
make each separate volume as good as possible, and the 
public approbation, both of the design and its execu 

tion, having been certified so unmistakeably, he is in a 
measure bound to make the series as compl te as he is 
able. 

We quote a few passages as a sample of the volume 
before us: 

“ The Dinner-Hour.—The proper hour for dinner is laid 
down by Thomas Cogan, a physician, in a book entitled the 
Haren of Health, printed in 1554, as follows: ‘ When foure 
houres bee past after breakfast, a man may safely take his 
dinner: and the most convenient time for dinner is about 
cleren of the clocke before noone. The usuall time for dinner 
in the universities is at elearen, or elaewhere about noon.’ ” 

* The Banquet. 
dinner, but the dessert, and was usually placed in a separate 


The banquet of old whe not, as now a 


room. to which the questa removed when they had dined. 
Massinger has 

We line in the great re but iet the musick 

And banquet be prepared here 

The common place of banqueting, or eating the deasert, 

Gifford says, ‘was the garden-house, or arbour, with which 
almost every dwelling was furnished. To this Shallow 
alludes thus: ‘Now vou shall see mine orchard, where in an 
arbour we will eat a last-year's pippin of mine own grafting.’ 
(2 Hen. It 


in LBS The banquet (dessert) was tweive vaet chargers 


Evelwn used the word in this sense so late as 


nied un 80 high that those who eat one againet another 


ld hardly see each other Vemeirs, Vo! 1. J The ban- 
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queting-house built for Queen Anne, a short distance north of 
Kensington Palace, in 1705, is a «till later instance. This 
was occasionally fitted up for fetes a la Watteaun; but when 
the court quitted Kensington, Queen Anne's building was 


converted into an orangery and greenhouse.’ 


La eet RENT 


The following is an extract from MS. regulations of 


the household of He: ory \ II]. : 


* His Highness’s baker shall not put alums in the bread, 


or mix ry¢, oaten, or bean flour with the same; and, if 
His Hig! liess & 


} 


detected, he shall be put in the stocks. 
attendants are not to steal any lock or ke va, tabies, lorms, 


cupboards, or other furniture, out of noblemen’s or gen- 


‘ a 
Master-c ks 
7 


shall not employ such scullions as go about naked, or lie all 


‘i 
' 
ry 
' 


tlemen’s houses, where they go to visit. 


night on the ground before the h itehen f NO aove to ‘ 
kept in the Court, but only a few spaniels for the ladies. 
The officers of his 


privy chamber shall be loving together, no grudging nor 


Dinners to be at ten, suppers at four. 
grumbling, nor talking of the king’s pastime. There shall 
be no romping with the maids on the staircase, by which 
dishes and other things are often broken. Care shall | 

taken of the pewter spoons, ar 

in the kitchen be not broken or 
interrupt the kitchen-maids 
king Ss, 
are not to put auy brimatone in the ale. 


i that the wooden ones i 
stolen The pages shall not 
(‘oal to be only allowed to the 


queen 4, un_l Lady Mary's chambers. The brewers 


Pina The pin manufacture is one of the most extra- 
ordinary branc nat in try By aid of 
opr ‘ 1 TY } ! t im «thr t ies tl ni | 
pins is made that i } heen produced by th i 


number of w rkinen a few vears since j 
at not more than twopence per pound over the cest of the 
metal of which they are formed 


weight of ¢« pper and apelter are annually worke 


or more than three times the distance of the 


qj peetion, What its I il th 
Tn nf ian ‘aa heaal / Near] 


Keeper North, in 1676, writes Phe manner of the 


* bey laving reiei@ af fe her tr rT thy collier tt. the river 
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entury iater; for Geeorge Stephenso! 





pany, that nls67, between five and six tons of enat-il 
rile were time at t! * works, but onliv ‘aa an ex} 

on the suggestion of o1 f the partners The use of cast 
iron rasa is stated’ by Mr. (arr to have been first 


at the ceollerv of the Du Norfolk. near She 
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Upwards of 150 tons 
11 1 
‘ 


pins by one Birmingham house alone. Were the whol 

of this metal I , » pr half an ir i 

fs if} length. it Ww ild rr ‘ LEM SOMO CM EW, or al nut one 

‘os é hundred to enact intinbitant if the globe, If place 1 in a 
i etraight line, these pir s ld be 787.500 miles in | nyth, o1 
i sufficient to extend upwards of thirty times round the glot« 


earth. Hence we cannot “* au prise | at the unanswerauie 


Railways were employed in the Neweastle collieries. Lord.- 


exactiy traiwht and | ; andi 1 irta are mad 

with four rollers fitting these rails, whereby the carriags 
ao enay, that one horse will draw four or tive chaldron of 

coals and is an immense benefit to the coal-merchants 


free tiv Eta) 4 ot) the { coal brook Dale Ir ma 4 adh 
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of ten miles an hour, drawn by a single horse, or impelled 
fifteen miles an hour by Blenkinsopp's stcam-engine. The 
writer of these sagacious remarks lived till 1840; so that be 
had the gratification of witnessing a triumph greater than 
his long-cherished hope. In the interval was published the 
first Treati Railicays, by Nicholas Wood, of Killing. 
worth. wherein the writer deprecates any attempt at a greater 
epeed than fourteen miles an hour upon railways. Yet this 
shortsightedness was exceeded by a writer in the (Juarterly 
Rerier: * What (said the reviewer) can be more palpably 
ridiculous than the prospect held out of locomotives travel. 
ling twice as fast as stage-coaches! We should ag goog 
expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
fired-off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust 
themselves to the merey of such a machine going at such 
rate. We will back old Father Thames against the Wool. 
We trust that Parliament will, 
in all railways it may sanction, limit the speed to eight o 
nine miles an hour, which we entirely agree with Mr. Syl. 
vester is as great as can be ventured on with safety.’ The 

tes long after the Railway; and 
the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway wep 


wich Railway for any sum. 


Locomotive Steam-engine da 


rmined as to the kind of motive power 
which they should adopt, ere they decided upon the Steam. 
In Great Britain, there were in 1859, 9980 
and taking. at a rough calculation, ope 
‘e of tH) horse-power, to every 


miles of Railway 


| MOT tive erigine, with it Tei 


three miles of railway, and a slimming each to run 120 miles 
per la W might th e calculate tl distance travelled 


r by trains to | equal to 580,000 miles per day, or 


per annum.” 


Lite (MMMM) ory 
bo, , m } 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 


By A. SOLOMON 


Hens is a striking and obvious illustration of the old saying, 


that inaccessible grapes are sour. The highly-dressed beau, 
to employ th ippropriate phrase in use at his own time, 
who reclines such a violent attempt at ease on the garden 
h } re us, has been an ambitious pretender to the 
goul graces of one of the two damsels, whom, as it were 
inder his ve nose, a more favoured rival is seen carrying 
on. Your daunted and abashed lover, when his affection is 
genuine and his self-respect pow i], does not ever affect to 

therwise than grieved at a defeat: the chosen lady, 

the least f her, was worthy of the distinguishing f 
gard of no sa person than himself; and consequently, 


when he geta his dismissal, he puts on no sham airs of in- 
difference, but 
as little about it as possible. Not so with your buttertly 
admirer, who, when trammelled at all. is rather 80 by the 


extent and we ht of his own wings than the attractive 


power of the capturer. Of the last class is our friend, the 
hitter fw mort ation Mr. Solomon has made 
tness of lo the mild consolation offered by his com 
' , , ; arioni- 
see ieaning over the chair, and saree 
' : 
1 :.. n " ? ‘ s ft at f wee 
' MI ‘ y dear f 3 


rather submits to his fate like a man, saym@mg 
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THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


I. 


Tax old fend between Sez and Land was raging on in 
the old uncompromising way. The Sea, fitful, fierce, 
snd headlong as ever; the Land, still forbearing and 
dignified, and yet beginning to be a little alarmed, for 
he Sea's gains and encroachments were unquestionable. 
0 jest inhabitants shook their heads forebodingly when 
they spoke of the great washing away of cliffs they 
aid remember even in their time, and how high- 
water mark was a good dozen yards further in-shore 
than it used to be; and, in truth, it did look very much 
ss though the sea had gnawed all those bays with 
which the strand was scalloped, as children bite half- 
moon shapes in their bread-and-butter, leaving head- 
lands jutting out at intervals, and as though its appetite 
was still undiminished. So the Land had called in the 
aid of man, and what with sea-walls, dykes, piles, piers, 
and breakwaters, was endeavouring to ward off tl 
utack of its old foe as best it might; and man, like all 
-strong allies, was appropriating to himself, and 
ding, gardening, tilling, and sowing for his own 
enrichment, just as though his right was unimpeach- 
e and his power without bounds. And the Sea 
lashed, and plunged, and gurgled amongst the piles, 
{all white in its rage at the strength opposed 
it, and then ran back for a new and fiercer charge, 
i foamed and washed over the rocks, now decking 
with shining brown wreaths of sea-weed, 
na now spite fully tearing off the decorations like a 
ser-lover, and generally roaring, billowing, and 
rabout,in a way that quite shocked the polishe | 


tt es proposing to themselves quiet bathing 

ihe north-east wind, fresh and lusty from the sea. 
Was biowing hard up the High Street of Brillington — 
that quiet, comfortable, north-county watering-place — 


a8 a watering-place, I am afraid must be ac 
i failure, but as a secluded, breezy. wholesome 


ret ment for health and rest, cannot be too 
rated, It Was & pity that anybody had sought 

it with aristocratic ambitions. It had not 

F ishion vaccine kindly, any how. The espla- 

‘Sa black, gritty, asphalted enclosure, like the 
ird of a prison, but for the breaking ofthe waves 

‘8 leet The assembly-rooms were a lath-and 


n Elizabethan pasteboard and red brick. 
sgiutted with lodgings to let. and hoard 
t boarders. The gigantic new hotel! 
l empty, and desolate, with its wan 
lace without, and its wealth of French 
arrotty-coloured mahogany within 

who had pitched his art-tent clo 


ee sea, wore an intense aspect oi gris 
] 


ed ¢ tantly on the he mn, as 
i t ked u ike Aman irom a 
to heave presently in sight on ! 
i] atl TAKEN) 1 traits 1 a the sea 
it was t the a 
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from it might be fairly described in the language of his 
art, as rather negative than positive. The inhabitants, 
who were all sanguine in belief that Fashion would 
ultimately take deep root in the place, were not con- 


sistent in their explanations as to the existing dearth of 


visitors. Some said, “It was growing late in the season, 
you see; the days were getting short —drawing in. 
It was cold for bathing ; they couldn't expect to do 
much more now.” Others took quite a different view, 
and said, * Bless you, our season hasn't commenced yet! 
— it’s always late: they didn't know why, but so it 
was. Next week, they shouldn't wonder but what there 
would be shoals of people, and the } lace sO full youd 
hardly get a bed.” Anyhow it was quite clear the rush 
of visitors had not been and didn't come, and the 
winter was journeying down from the north on an 
express train of icebergs, as fast it possibly could. 

Not in one of those bleak situations, with “a fine 
sea view,” and plenty of cold wind, that visitors select 
for their temporary sojourn, but in a quieter and more 
sheltered part, down the high road, and getting on 
towards tie church, there stood not long ago a red 
brick house, with a bow-window, bright green door, a 
vivid brass knocker, and a dazzling plate, inscribed, 
“Crewe, Surgeon.” Just the very house you would 
select for permanent residence. In the window hangs 
a bird-cage: its inhabitant, abnormally lustrous in 
plumage, black in eye, and sharp in beak, amuses him 
self by wonderful bursts of song, great showering about 
of his seed, splashing in his water, vigorous pecking at 
a sparkling lump of sugar fixed between the bars of 
the cage, W ith an occasional taste, yy way of seasoning, 
of the chickweed thatching of his roof. Now and then, 
too, a little white hand steals up to dance about his 
house like a ghost, and frighten him, or delight him: 
which does it do? If you look over the blind, and can 
peep through the thick boughs of that stout geranium, 
you will percelve the very charming owner of that 


white hand—a little lady in lilac silk, working bard 
at some mysterious feminine employment bn nding 
over a strip of muslin, which she 1s bewildering with 


all sorts of arabesque dk Sig Ts, aide d by vi ry hne ne dle “ 
and thread, and quite a doll’s pair of scissors, wriiall, 
sharp, and pointed. She is sitting alone, and really 
applying herself wonderfully, occasionally just halting 
for a two-minutes’ reverie, or to see if anybody be 
passing in the street. or to hum a tew bars of music, or 
to say, “ Sweet, sweet, pretty Dick,” to her bird, or to 
haunt him with her pretty hand in the manner before 
alluded to. 

This is Mrs. Crewe—*“ Pretty Mrs. Crewe,” as some 
hose to call her; and it wasn't an inappropriate name 
—the newlv-married wife of Jacob Crewe, the doctor 

—old ¢ rewe. as some atvled him, not too kindly 
That Jacob Crewe should have thought of marrying, 
had of course astonished every one. As a rule people 


: ’ ; ’ ’ 
like being astonished, and are glad to avail themseives 


of any opportunity for the u dulgence of their pred 
tions. That old Crewe should think of marrying was 

of course astonishing : then, that he should have marned 
the ladv he had married was even more astonishing— 
Nt | eople said lf he must n arry why uot 
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for his pre “e-tit wife. what om nid he poset bly TOL TT her g* am afraid. 1h) days when hair Is gummed. and pasted Vr 


asked all the ladies in Brillington. The gentlemen and pomaded, and stuck dilige ntly together, til] heads bis 


i 
¥ hee ome y , hey nted look like highlv-polished skittle-balls ; 
siiernhtiy ¥ arie d Lin tuterrogatory. Phey Walites to LOOK in bhipP ily Pp Lisi! Al . PALIN, and texture 
’ . 


. -- . _ __ ° ; ¢. , : 
rst li Oonhe brightly-varnished Suriace — jt is a 
that goi 


Jacob Crewe : he had given it so much to talk about. Mrs. Crewe’s hair never was what is called smooth. bout nm 


know what she could possibly have seen in fam? 1s 
, 


? 


Brillington certainly ought to have been grateful to lamentable thing, under these conditions, to own 


To think that he. a confirmed bachelor, should suddenly always waving and tumbled, like a troubled running nu 
be absent for three mouths. and then return with a wife brook, with orange sun-rays dancing on it. 


a voung and pretty wile, t tal my away the Now , Was Mrs. ¢ ‘rewe pretty ¢ And yet, iD this pn 
keys of be keeping from his sister, Miss Crewe, and catalogue raisonné, I feel [I’ve conveyed such a dim mo 
obtamimnege dgings | her in another part of the town: water-colour n ition of her, that I haven't half done her sir 


if was. itmiecd, w wieriu ! usth eS. | Cah only persist Im if. therefore — and pray wh 
4 . . . . , . . , . ” 
fhen arose the great restion, as to Ww ther Mrs Take mV Opinion, and don't heed Miss SK thington — al 


Crewe really was pretty. hat she was pretty — a beauty all her own —a beauty 
Pretty ¢ (oli, Gear, 1 sid Miss Skefhneton. most um ertain, 1iost unexper ted. Every time you sau FS 
‘Why, her features are irregular—very irregular,indeed. her you became suddenly convinced of some new . 
. below the middle stature, too—really, quite under- charm you had never taken account of before; some rep 
‘| i sure her figure is not bad, but too slim new glance —some new expression — some tender ra 


d yirlish altogether for the wife of a person of dimple, that appeared and disappeared like a shooting ha 





Mr. Crewe's vea vod doesn't she squint? and isn't star — some new tumbling down of her hair. And the nig! 

f mietiit i ma ting fred in her hair?” Of wonderful light of her eyes as they rleamed through ef 
piri Lift l we much. Ithink the gentle- the golden network! No, she did not do it on purpose 

pretty Miss Skeflington, 1 give you my word of honour; it was 


r 

‘ ' 

ei a 

4 ndeed leony t the gaunt hotel had So Mrs. Crewe sat in the bow-window, working 
; tt’ she was aclipper;: And now there entered the room a sh rt, sturdy genie is 


e 
= 


Bichill, 


til nate iM pu nately in love with her, lost in thought at that pre ise moment, and did get 
: t wit mn whenever 8 entered the shop, hear tim. lle walked up to her, and put his hand om 


a heavy tread. But Mrs. Crewe was rather 

















D t ) | didn’t hear you, Jacob. Why, v ite fright 
t she kissed him. The kiss was returned 
} rit t He was a sensible nan was Mr. | “ 
W t \\ yourself to sleep, Nell that t?— 
; 
} j \I | } t i it ‘\ t juliet Il didn't ask your Opintou 
: I ! l a | i that This was t the bird ich had | me super 
7 \{ ( I t «dea | \I ! uri y at the s iol voices —! le Kits 
“ j | | tu t Tel i Ut wii Cl stances ri i a tw Ax 
wv. | | that ud t his bright beads of eyes, black stars that they 
| ‘ i! _ t t up a rocket of chirping and song % 
! 1 unmat ’ | way of a cement of his proximity 
; i | i | \\ \ ere hick 4 uevet all these {i wers New 
=" ] ‘ | rit I : bh re Wis a i hued in it Vise 1) thi ta . 
to} t \ fell ay ve with them “(bho no! Mr. Harding brought them to me How Tee 
f analysis and li your hands are! It’s quite a winters evemne 
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yrs Crewe took up her work again : I think she was 
blushing a little. Mr. Crewe changed the conversation. 
fl Poor old Goody Hay ’s down again with the ague. 
I've been to see her, but I’m afraid her strength’s 
~ing. ‘The Rector’s throat ’s bad, too. He won't obey 
dare : will talk, and read, and preach too much. 1 
must lecture him seriously about it.” 


Mrs. Crewe made no observation. I am not sure 


that she was listening. Jacob’s face clouded a little 


wore. It was not a handsome face ; but it had a sound, 


trong honest expression, and was very bright-looking 
si me 2 ss . ‘ 

when he was happy. He tumbled about his iron-grey 
air by Way of occupation. 


‘ 
“Ned Barnes is very bad. He'll never be out in 
slugger again. So weak, he can't be lifted off his 
ed. Poor f llow ' he bears up bravely. So quiet, and 
eposed. and grateful. His wife’s a hard woman, I’m 
‘raid. Tells him, before his face, how much he’s 
hanged : and that she’s sure he can't last through the 
ht. It's wrong of her. I'm afraid she doesn't love 
er husband.” 
Mrs. Crewe had heard him this time. 
‘Not love her husband, Jacob?” A tear stole down 


heek, like a dewdrop down a peach. “ Oh, don't 


idge her 1 hardly, Jacob! She’s in great trouble. 
It's hard to say that of her.” 

| ited her head fondly, looked at her ten 

ICTY, and yet with some thing of sorrow 

Ss glance, lle was positively handsome at that 


— short and sturdy, iron-grey, time-and-wea- 


worn, getting on for fifty years old, and looking 


a trifle more —he was positively handsome at that 
Has Susan been 2?” he asked. 
No, dear; she promised to call, but I've not scen 
Perhaps she'll come in to tea in the evening.” 
“She may. Mr. Harding said he should call this 
rt ive a book for me.” 
winced, and his face darkened. 
‘Isn't it to he } id at the library 7” 
He said they hadn't got it vet.” 
[ out acvaln. | shall be back soon — 
tea I want to see how poor Barnes is.” 
nt out: not in the direction of Barnes's 
igh, but round the corner, down the High 
t istraight on to the pier. It was quite dusk, 


Mr. Crewe heeded not. but walked 
He looked sad and absorbed. 
vi re quite an incessant tall If ithe 


roared themselves hoarse, and 
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Mr. Crewe leant against the granite of the pier wall. 
Cold though the wind blew. Mr. Crewe paused to wipe 
his forehead, and let the chill air play with his iron- 
grey locks. 

“IT did it for the best! I did it for the best!” he 
murmured hastily. “God help me if I did wrong!” 

He paused fora minute. He was gazing straight 
out on the horizon. There was a collier standing out 
to sea along way off, and pitching and tossing with the 
regularity of clockwork it seemed, looking at her from 
such a distance ; but he heeded not the ship. lis 
mind and his eye had dissolved partnership for a time. 

“T never knew how much I loved her. I never 
thought I could have loved any one as I love her. It 
didn't seem to me to be in my nature. Poor Nelly! 
I did it for the best. But if I have only brought sorrow 
upon you ; if——” 

He stopped — there was a footst }). Some one else 
was walking on the pier, A tall, fine-looking man, 
attired in rather dandy seaman dress, and smoking a 

ivar, passed without observing him In the intervals 


of his smoking he Was singing ) nied © hee le. Mr. 


Crewe glanced scowlingly alter him. 

“T had been happy but for him a London idler! 
Why did he come here to disturb my peace? [| had 
been happy but for him. It may be jest to him it's 
terrible earnest to me!” 

The waves washed over the pier close to where he 
was standing: he was compelled to move a litth Ile 


could just ot thre man by lore ment med ttanding nt 
the piel head smoking his cigal quietly, 


“In the old days we should have decided this 


matter in a different way. I almost wish they would 
come | wl again, thos f 1 tim ae ‘saa bigeer man 
than | ami: younger too many a vear;: and yet | 
wouldn't mind standing up against him. In fact, | 
should like it. I think I could show him a north 
country fall or two that he has never seen before.” 

He laughed at his own pugnacity. 

‘Bah! We ean't do this now. We fight with 
« | 1 ‘ with fj ary \\ Tr } i , j 
hate each other the whual \\ tucco our sufleris 
with civilitv. I should like a return to savageness tor 


a short time, and be at liberty to announce my hats 


my contemy Ay 
“(5 ’ d evening. Mi ( rewe h 
“(jood evening. M1 Harding!’ 


“We ehall have a blowing night, I think 
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hand through his flaxen whiskers, andthen turning his as the sixth commandment for her portion of the , 
back on the sea. thrust out both his arms, and indulged morning's toil. Not but what Miss Crewe was alive te pl 
in @ protracted yawn and stretch. He was looking the ruses of her class, and would often put to rout and 


90 
towards the town, which is very fairly seen from the utterly discomfit the calculators by “ dodging.” as they es 
pier-he ad. termined it, and appointing some one In particular to an- e008 


“This is a nice deadly-lively place, this is! Who swer. It must be mentioned, too, that Miss Crey 
would have thought of my sticking here for these six manner of doing good Was in some instances indis- 
weeks? How I've done it I don't know. Nothing but criminate and ill-considered. She was in the habit of 


es ab’ 


snoke — sinoke —and—.” His eye caughtthe High sowing tracts upon all subjects broadcast among ajj 


Street, and the corner where the road turned down classes of people. To her brother, the most hard-wor,. 


T™ 
towards Mr. Crewe's house. “ Yes; she's pretty « nough ing man in the town, she occasionally presented a ina 
ty pustify me, bye said. a The re Was lus k about that pamphlet against Sloth. Little Mrs. Crewe. who ate hea 
fall. Who would have thought that such a doctor only in bird-pecks and drank only in bird-sips, was g 


would have had such a wife? The introduction was warned seriously in some publications against Gluttony. 


cheap at a few bruises! Once let a man in your house, and in others against Intemperance and Profane Speak. 























Ris 
it takes a great deal to get him out. How willitend?” ing; very poor cottagers were strenuously admonished 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Who knows’ Who = against Vanity and overdressing; and good old Farmer to 5 
cares ¢ Not If” Waketield is known to have once received &@ caution 
‘ He thru his hand into his pron ket, out of which a against Tight-lacing. But these were mere a cidents. 
; +t French novel with a ragged yellow paper cover was unavoidable under Miss Crewe’s system. Occasi mally, ewe 
i peering Another attack of yawning was coming on, of course, people received tracts apposite to their mis. 
iit so he set about walking rapidly. He flung away his deeds and failings, and then, no doubt, Miss Crewe's 
e + cigar end. Was it intentional’ The lighted end came object was accomplished. So that if she did now and bad 
5 : down very near to the naked foot of a little boy in a then fire with blank-cartridge, she also now and t 
if i large real nights tp, Tine ricki vrethie nets spread to dry on lodged her shot in the mark, It THLUsSt be added, that 
i the pier-wall, Intentional or not, the urchin took a Miss Crewe’s affection for her brother Jacob amounted 
Ft miple-minded view of the transaction. He took up) almost to veneration. For some twenty years she had Loes 
lait the fra ent, and commenced to smoke it out himself. kept house for him, and bitter indeed was the tria 
7 ? He converted the curse, if one was intended, into a her when she received intelligence of his approaching 
+ : provided always the boy did not make himself marriage, and the consequent termination of her house 
- 4 \ te he felt iteful, when he « menced keeping duties. Jacob was in London, and wrote a 
. | his ammoking, to the gentleman who had given him the tenderly and cautiously as he could to break te her the 
i : opportunity ; it little matters how he felt when he left | intended change in his condition. 
Riis of “I couldn't help it,” as Miss Crewe explained t 
e i} The gentleman meanwhile, six ‘ irds away, had her great friend and confidant, the Rectors wile, ° l 
1 r ean tf U dnt help it, and [ was very —very angry with hin 
"he Young, hand e, bold and strong enough to have | To think that at his time of life he should go and breas 
7° been a het how was this man playing duck-and- | up his comfortable home, and bring down a mere chald 
nuit drake with his body and soul! of a wife, who could know nothing of his ways; ¥ 
iF } could know nothing whatever about housekeeping—" 
, i . wasnt to be expected she should! I was very angry 
i" ; Meanw ttle Mra. Crewe had been entertaining and very sorry. It was wrong, but I couldnt hey 
+ a Visitor This was Miss Crewe, the sister of Jacob, To think that Jacob and I should part, after so man, 
“a y and sor ght years his se1 1 stall, slight, ra vears of living together—that this girl should cot 
re ther pinched lady, in a rustling black silk dress, with between us and take away his love from me! It ¥4 
ad | eer 


pierre eves and sha }? features, hard, and | felt it so. I sent the servant , at 
I could not come before, dear,” said Miss Crewe. | and I[ sat before the fire, and I had a good cry 4 
4 ‘T've been busy h, so busy ! by myself; and at last / went to bed, and turmng 


You'll stop to t ' . USAT it all over and over again in my mind, cried mys 


‘ Aba ail 





Howeve r. | was better in the 


. : ‘ : . . 
W foolish and sintu | af 





he 


nd 
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heart to the timid little bride, and given her the best 
place ‘n her affections, next to that held by Jacob. And 


loved them both, and looked after them both in 
ber curious, prim, bustling way, that would have had 
sapething ludicrous about it, if it hadn't been so tender 


» she 


and so true. 

“Any pews stirring in Brillington?” asked Mrs. 
Crewe. 

“No. I think not, Nelly,” answered Susan. “ The 
nor Hudsons have got the fever very badly. I've been 
making up a subscription for them. They want sucha 
things. Mr. Harding gave me 


heap of comforts, poor 
g guinea for them.” 
“*Did he?” said Mrs. Crewe, looking up ; “ that was 
kind of him.” 
“Yes; he only asked that he shouldn't be required 
go near them.” 
“Why should he ask that ?” 
“He was afraid of taking the 
ewered Miss Crewe. 
“But Jacob isn't afraid!” 
“No, Ne lly, dear: he’s the doctor. It would be a 
bad thing for the sick if the doctor were afraid of going 


fever, 1 suppose,” an- 


ng them. 
“But you go among them, Susan ?” 
“Well, 1’m the doctor’s sister,” laughed Susan; “ it 
t matter about me.” 
* And [——” 
“No—no—vyou are the doctor’s wife; we can't 
e you, Nelly darling, going about catching fevers.” 
And Miss Crewe’s acid looks had completely dis- 
eared, and something of Jacob’s tenderness gleamed 


Her eyes as she gazed at pretty Mrs. Crewe, looking 


the fire with rather a puzzled air. | suppose the 
rsation had not been SO logically clear as she 


desired it. She gave it up, however, and 


; 
m4 if 1 pic 
i 


‘i think Brillington’s a dull place,” she said. 

“Brillington dull ? My dear Mrs. Crewe "—(in mo- 
ts of expostulation Susan always gave Nelly her 
ionial title) —“my dear Mrs. Crewe, how 


NK 8O fF 


“Well, I do think so: and Mr. Harding, he was 

ue thing only this very day.” 
What does he know about it ?” 
Seniy; “a tine London gentleman, he can't appreciate 
et beauties of this place. 


re,and the day after his arrival gets thrown 


4 ’ . 
ih iit SA} 


said Susan, rather 


Besides, he comes 


se racing about on the cliff, where he ought 
ne, and sprains his wrist—lucky for 
ist, and that J ac ob was near to see to 
up allright again. J/e think it dull! 
for, then 7’ 
a cle inky iogi al obse rvati ni. hut 
Miss Crewe. Nelly pursued her 
n 
a> il he said I often wi that 
L ton.” 
I ‘ 4 \{ « rew'e va ia) ist 
ur : 
! r 7 , t r all ly | mica 
and retire 
“rl ; i 


years, and I am sure he has earned rest and right to 
retire; and with his own means joined to my for- 
tune £3 

“What are you talking about?” 
bluntly. 

“You think the word too grand, perhaps,” said 
Nelly, in her quiet, pretty way ; “but I mean the 
income I brought to Jacob on our marriage.” 

“ What?” Susan despaired of understanding. 

Nelly coloured, 
strange 





asked Susan, 


She was a little roused at Susan's 
There was the slightest tinge of 
feminine sarcasm in her tone as she went on: 


manner, 


“I don't profess to understand business matters 
very deeply, but I have always been given to under- 
stand —I have always believed, that at poor papa's 
death I became entitled to some money under mamma's 
settlement, which produced an income somewhere about 
four hundred a-year. 
as was very right—became the property of my hus- 
band, to be used for our joint benefit. Well, it seems 


On my marriage, this money — 


to me that this sum —— 

Mrs. Crewe was talking of these serious affairs in 
the calmest and most silvery voice imaginable, smooth- 
ing awhile the pleats of her lilac dress. Miss Crewe 
was looking at her with eyes and mouth open, 

“My dear Nelly, don’t go rambling on in this way!” 
she interrupted her at last. “It's quite time you should 
know the truth, if you have not known it before. The 
money you brought Jacob? Why, your father died 
At the time you married Jacob you pos 
Your only 


insolvent ! 
sessed not one halfpenny in the world. 
income now is the income he toils to bring you,” 

It was Nelly’s turn to look aghast. 

“Ts this so, she asked, in a sad, plaintive 
“Ts this indeed so?” And the colour left 
pretty cheeks, and she trembled all over. 

Susan looked frightened. It occurred to her that 
she had foolishly betrayed what Jacob had been at 
SOIC pains to conceal—that she had inflicted we ry 


Susan 7” 


voice. he 


crieVous pain upon poor Nelly — that ahie had done 
altogether very wrong. She bowed her head in answer 
to Nelly’s imploring look. 

At the low wail that broke from those pale, quiver 
ing lips, even Yellowball stirred in his cage, and gave 
vent to a long but subdued soliloquy, in which he 
seemed to ask a long list of sad questions, and to 
answer them all himself, and ire nerally to lament over 
and sympathise with the sorrows of his fair mistress. 

“Why Why did he deceive 
| And Mrs. Crewe's hair came tumbling 
e hid her tearful face in her white bh 


oked the most lovable picture of distress U 


was this hid from me 


i, and «| nica, 
it ever 
of him!” 


but 


of him! it was cruel 


her own 


onscious of she 
couldn't hear Jacob accused 
dearest, don't say that: don't say that 
us at, ti nderest man that ever breathed I wer 
now why this was concealed from you. He I 
Nelly, with the true, pure love of an honest heart 


to be mistaken for charity 


ved you, 
He 
He 
didn't want you to come here thinking that it was be 
other door 


’ } 4 
siternative in AU ee ne 


aeneeeeNDeaesE 
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deeming herself independent, and able to bestow her 
hand and heart where she might please.” 

Nelly hid her face on Miss Crewe’s shoulder. Susan 
clasped her pretty charge to her heart, and rocked her 
te and fro, as though she were lulling to sleep a much- 
cherished child. 

oy Poor, dear darling = thought Miss Crewe . = how 
shamefully I’ve behaved to her! how I've pained her! 
What will Jacob say to me? 
good to her, to make up for all this cruelty.” 

ut Nelly recovered herself soon, and Yellowball 


delayed the period of his retiring for the evening on 


I must be very, very 


urpose to deliver an anthem expressive of great 
purl } 


And when Miss Crew: 


’ 


rejoicing and congratulation. 
took her leave, which she did reluctantly, although 
bound heavily to visit the Rectory, for the establish 
ment of the Dorcas Club, she left Mrs. Crewe a little 
flushed certainly, but otherwise composed, and very 


nearly hernse If. 


ON POETRY AND ITS CONNEXNION WITH 
THE ARTS. 
[ Read before the & ty for the Fine 


i ’ ' 
Premden y of the Ea ‘¢ sic t its 1 Converzazione, 3d May } 


AL THUR ’ THE JU UVOMENT yy TUR FLOOD 


Pus Arts are sist they belong to « household 
the ul] corn if sine par tug ike Intellectual 
Faculties are all the off pring of thi same Moral Power: 
with that they expand and multiply. In considering 
the Art of Poetry in its relation hip with other arts, wi 
must have regard tothe mother principle, of which the 
are all the dauglite | atts pipetur gy this, we must 
ad pet sorethiny ; nt t } and it 
indicate, if we do not express, certain definitions | 
tulates, and axio: a A pi lin and | the arg nent 
If, however, by making a few logical distinctions. we 
arrive at a clearer notion of the subject we have en 
gaged to treat, we shall be well rewarded for any extra 
attention that may be req | 

Art, like other ta itv by wi h the human heine 
is distinguished Art has its root, origin and centre, in 
the Moral Power What we call Art is, in fact, as its 
etymology implies, the ev iden of it strer rth its 
putting-forth, its levelopment In the first insta 


therefore, I would define it as a Moral Ens cy ; mil 


































ee 








Auxiliary verbs, properly considered, have an Intense 
meaning. To be, to become, to do, or to suffer — thesy 
are terms expressive of the deepest mysteries. Nor 
can Being ever be separated, though it may be distin. 
enished, from Action. Being revealed is action ; 
Being revealing itself is an Actor, a Doer, a Poet. g 
Worker, an Artist. In pronouncing himself he utters 
an Idea, and such Idea, taking to itself a body, becomes 
isible, first in Man himself, next in Man's works—, 
Poem, a Statue, a Picture, a Musical Composition, 
Danee, or a Draina, in which all the Arts unite. 


and 


a 


In this high sense every man is a Poet or an Artist. 
and the Child in the nursery, inventing for its own dj. 
sport a rudimental drama—playing, in fact, in a style 
of truthfulness which elder players may vainly emulate 
—the child, as long ago remarked by Aristotle, is an 
incipient dramatist. From this general possibility it 
arises, in fact, that any man becomes such, in the fully- 
developed state. The Child involves the powers of 
universal humanity ; it simply depends on certain con- 
ditions what of these shall attain maturity in the man, 
Out of these conditions prow the professional Poet. 
Sculptor, Painter, Musician, Dancer, or Dramatist. Those 
who attain the highest eminence we designate as men 
of genius. These are the Workers—the men who have 


} 


exercised the specific faculties. But besides these, there 


are people of taste, who can appreciate what the Workers, 


i 


the Doers, have produced. 


They are enabled so to ap- 
preciate such doings and works, because they have th 
latent powers, though not exercised, of production, and 
can therefore sympathise, in their own indolent manner, 
with the labours of those similarly constituted but more 
diligent than themselves, at least in the one particular 


lirection In other directions, perhaps, these people of 
taste are themselves workers—are themselves poets, 
whether as landowners or as shopkeepers, handicraft 
men or master-manufacturers— often in their pursuits 
and speculations expending a large amount of imagin- 
ation and fancy, and investing, for the sake of periss 
able wealth, their hichest hope sof Immortality. 

‘One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin; | 

ind it is to this touch of Nature that we would appeal 

hen we hope, by means of the Association of which 


we are members, to reach the World, and bring it in 


} ’ 


nnexion with the Studio and the School. We would 


ir 


rit A MUSIC 


fEKABLE pictures record to us the immense extent to 
. is practised by all classes of the p “ple in the 

id ries Many of the chefs d’'aurres of the yreatest 

. “ters were on this subject; one of the finest works by 

ppea van w this country possesses (No. 3 in the National 
x r ; vied. like the work before us. “A Musie 
t inte S cae more literally, “A Maestro di Cappella 
vould ering a Music Lesson; a work indeed combining the very 
on 7 Ait of the artist, rich in truest expression and 
wat - uur. We learn from such works as these 

, . ar tents refreshed themselves with music, and 
Sines : : amongst painters it was only a secondary 
etry ) that t roown art Witness a little cabinet 
Yes : wildy Dulwich Gallery by Gerard Dow, repr 

K . vith a yin, Among the many acqu 
- : . Witness Shakspere, Milton, Dant: 
‘ ive, Shelley Michael Angelo, and 
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ay 



















BY LE DUK, 

ments of that greatest painter, Leonardo da Vinci, music 
was nearly as much his forte as sculpture or design. The 
picture we engrave shows a mixed group of personages lis- 
tening to the performance of a finte-player, himeell @ aol. 


dier, his 


half-armour in front 


while comrade, who sits in his breastplate and 


hand: 
a member 


of him. beats time with his a 


woman, who, from her costume, we surmise to he 


those who united 
bw, Tis. 


of some of the half-religious professions 

duties of charity with the practice of piety stars 
tening attentively. It will require no great stretch of im- 
ayination to conceive that the picture represents a party of 


pris mers, or, pr ybably, wounds i Mmcu, Wily while awry with 


music the tedious hours of captivity or mVaAlcacenc and 
thi rmise is confirmed by nor 7 them if inh | sone kon 
of offensive weapons 

\ ‘ hor , rir ‘ j rites ; j Tr vitti 
irtiat i i | t f 4 1] ine i parle ij ail 
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trangressions of social order, by reason of their superior 
genius. This is a deadly error. Not only is the 
eminently moral man the highest possible Artist in 
himself, having mastered the principles and practice of 
the highest possible Art ;— but other Artists, whether 
in words, in lines, in colours, in sounds, in motions, or 
in dramatic action, will achieve greatness in proportion 
as they realise the moral law. Let them be blind o1 
deaf to the beauty of virtue, the sublimity and heroism 
of a pure Christian life, and the work by which they 
would illustrate their genius will show correspondent 
traces of defect. The unbe ility of the Artist's moral 
character will be represented in the product of his 
imagination ;—it will peep out in the subtlest manner ; 
in the most unexpected ways, it will disclose the se- 
cret vice, the bosom sin, the want of truth, the absence 
of rigid principle, and shrink from the application of 
the highest testa. In this way it is that the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, excellent as they are, will not 
bear ¢ Om parison with those of Shakspere ; and, though 
in a theatrical point of view better adapted for stage- 
representation, have failed to secure a place on the 
boards where Macheth, Othello, Hamlet, and Lear enjoy, 
even to the ] Let it 


iti it stood, that while Li aumont and Fle tcher, eveu 


resent day, their nightly triumph. 
te 


where their diction is the daintiest, teem with immoral 
‘tion; there is no Immorality at all, in the 
lightest degree, either in part or in al!, in the works of 
pere, even where the language is the coarsest. 
He wi has not arrived at the per eption of this, is not 
t qualified as a critic to estimate at their proper worth 
the productions of the highest genius. The same thing 
iy be said of Milton, Dante, Spenser: these are all 
immaculate writers Let me add, that such is n \ 
id vent also of Michael Angelo, Flaximan, Handel, 
In music, im fact. the 


th religious themes. Witl 


| af i t tn a } vlept wit t a 
i 
ipacit t Teed t! Beautiful in a t forms i bik 
tlie trea Art has | 1 ith pratt x. i 
ar? ' ? ; ir |) ; 
ar? ; ef ’ ' 


- " ne 





ete 


and Tintorello. In force of description, richness of 
imagery, simplicity and elevation of style, Tasso has 
been called the rival of Homer and Virgil. Voltaire 
has even asserted, that he surpasses them in the per- 
fect unity of his poem, and in the philosophy of his 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his painting of the 
‘Last Supper, resembles the genius of Tasso.” That 


tic 


characters. 


the results are analogous is owing to the fact that the 
essential principles of art and literature are similar 
‘ Yes,” exclaims the enthusiastic Italian, whose autho- 
rity I have cited,—“* yes! Michael Angelo said that it 
was in the study of Dante he acquired the art of paint. 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. Galileo affirmed, that 
through painting he became enamoured of astronomy, 
So skilled, indeed, was he in painting, perspective, and 
music, that he was consulted by the most eminent 
artists, by Empoli, Bronzino, and Papignano sa ANd 
Cigoli said, it was from Galileo that he learned all] he 
knew of painting. Alfieri states that his tragic genius 
was first awakened and aroused by music, which he 
heard at Turin; Leonardo da Vinci said, that musi 
and song inspired him with the love of philosophy aad 
painting.” 

Said I not rightly, at the commencement of this 
Essay, that the Arts are sisters; that they belong t 
one household ; that they all come of the same parent 
age: and that they are the offspring, the daughters 
one and the same moral power, one mother-princiy 
Have I not proved my case ? 

Some of these notions [ dared to express many 


years ago, in a poem entitled “ The Pleasures of 


Genius.” and which I published in the Monthly Magqa- 
cine of 1839. . 


I will, with your permission, recite a few 


] 
b1nCsS : 


“* Mind — mind — most glorious of all gifts to Man — 
‘Tis Ais at once to cultivate and scan — 
His special priv ileve himself to know, 
Scale heights above. or to dive depths below. 
Give nature laws, the universe control, 
(in matter stamp the impr ss of the soul. 
With what delight, through dim-discovered tracts, 


Science explores all essences and acts; 


, 
i 

And Wonder worships what the Arts design, 

Vhile Colour speaks, and Form becomes divine: 
How have I hung, enamoured, o'er the page 

Of Locke and Berkeley, and the German sage; 

Or loved with Bacon, as his earth I trod, 

Io trace God's fingers in the works of God: 

Or soar with New 

And learn what Power supports the orbs on high, 

ghty Whole the Mythos see, 


Of that which was, and is, and is to be. 


ton to the starry sky, 
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Such as sage Dante saw, by Virgil led, 


In worlds to come, the Living in the Dead. 


a : 

re So, by the Sculptor’s art, the marble shows 
Passion in stone, and Beauty in repose. 

™ __ Laocoon conquers in his soul the pain 

= Which to remit he pleads to heaven in vain: 


1€ Feels for his boys clasped in the serpent’s coil, 


at Yet triumphs o'er the agony and toil. 

ne — Lo, Niobe, into a statue wept, 

ir. Would save the daughter to her bosom crept; 

ae Heroic Mother, self-devoted, — she, 

« Thou trembling one! would ward the bolt from thee: 
* Her let it strike; on her, the unforgiven, 

¥ So thee it spare, de scend the wrath of Heaven! 

at Such are the Forms the Grecian bards delight, 


y. In solemn tragedy, to mould aright; 
Unshaken Will opposed to ruthless Fate, 
And Nature vanquished by the Soul sedate. 
In hallowed temples well might men adore 
Thoughts so divine embodied them before ; 
Of Heaven they were, and, by such steps sublime, 


"e Who worshipped truly, to their source might climb. 
ri Or, if a warmer medium thou require, 
. Lo, Painting kindles up her torch of fire. 
nd Go to the Vatican, and let thy soul 
Thrill with new awe beneath divine control. 
is Let Ratfaelle’s visions, in celestial state, 
t Thy feelings to devotion consecrate; 
A While from thine eyes, in beatific trance, 
oe l the tears -swoon thou, as they advance, 
Phat Forms of gods may hover o’er thy heart, 
{nd haunt it after, never to depart. 
-Or sun thy spirit in the fiercer glow, 
ny graces terrible, of Angelo. 
of — Or bathe, with Rembrandt, in a lake of Light: 
qa- fitian, play in Colours exquisite. 
ew Or look, with Claude, on Nature's face, and see 
The Mind, the Music, breathing * thence on thee!” 
V has said, that no one whe is not pleased 
Regr hasaright to admire Moliere. Regnard’s 
4, : little of Moliére’s hearty humanity, little of 
: p and serene philosophy, but they are full of 
ly constructed, and often most happils 
They do not make you wiser, but at least they 
you | ugh. Perhaps, after all, the laughter thie y 
sofsomewhat a thin and unpleasant character 


that does not come from the heart, and is 
esult of mere intellectual appre lation than 
Hlowever. 


and hearty enjovment. as a 


st he stands next to that illustrious 
very farces will survive the stilted 
ntemporaries, and whose wildest 
honest and kindly. As a traveller, 
a good place ind as a satirist 
words wit 3 { 

if the many ¢ pt to t 
l biography of literary 1 is 


ene ee: —_— + 


and with an excellent cook. At the end of the Rue 
Richelieu stood Regnard’s town residence——not a very 
large or pretentious one, but cosy and quiet. A fow 
miles out of Paris was his little estate of Grillon, with 
a well-ordered garden, a stream running through the 
park, a little cascade breaking the uniformity of ditto, 
and a house, whereof it was said by the astounding 
poet, Gacon, that 


* Le batiment, construit d'une légére brique, 

Se trouve, en méme temps, commode et magnifique,” 
In this commodious and magnificent establishment 
Regnard spent the summer months, keeping good 
cheer, hunting, writing dice 
sometimes entertaining poets, who sang his praises 


comedies, throwing 
in return, and not unfrequently honoured by visits 
he would 
take to his own private cabinet, and there they would 


from more important personages. These 
see the ordinary pen, ink, paper, and other appurte- 
What would chiefly strike 
their attention, however, was a chain suspended to the 


nances of a literary man. 
wall. They would very soon hear its history from 


their gracious host :—* Yes, gentlemen, the very same 
chain which I wore when I was a slave at Algiers.” 
The story of this captivity has been told by Regnard 
hiinmse lf, but, unfortunate ly, he has chosen to tell it in 
the 


a pleasing novelette, it is necessarily less interesting, 


forin of a romance: and although La Pr rencale J~ 


because less trustworthy, than a simple and straight 


forward narrative would have been. The main facts 


are bevond dispute, but they are encumbered with 


We 


a 
sad amount of tinsel and trappings. must take 
the story as we find it. 

Scene—the Mediterranean on a glorious autumn 
igrlit. 
the 
just that life, 


The stars are out: there is a slight breeze, and 


neither boisterous nor sluggishly calm, has 


Sia, 


vivacity and freedom, which the young 


Frenchman with whom we are concerned enjoys. He 
has taken his passage in an English vessel, which is 


sailing from Civita Vecchia to Toulon; and now, in a 
gently sentimental mood, he leans over the bulwark, 
For Elvire is on board— Elvire, the loveliest, dearest, 
Wo. Xx Also 


tionable person, an aw kward, prosaic obstacle. 


ot hie r Rex, ely irc & husband ‘ali objec 
Elvire 
ardour, 


So, 


! , : 
reciprocates young Regnard’s 


jealous 


(platonically ) 
hut the 
vently sentimental, Regnard watches the sea, thinking 


His husbands will bo 


husband is 


of the past and the tuture, lis past had been pole it 


| 


sant enough. He was the only son of nich parenta, 
ho gave him an excellent education and in 1676, 
when he was just twenty years of age, he set out upon 
his travels Italy firet attracted him, and he divided 
138 Tilne pr ity equal bet en tu anitiquiti and the 
tal! ee i i oid i fortunate player, 

i when. in 1678. he returned to France, he brought 

th him ten tl , ne, after having paid 

t} expel of the tri Nat y enough, the 

; VAs fi 
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French gallant ; the lady was well pleased with him, 
and now “ cireumstances” had brought them together 
in the same ship. Celestial bliss! Happy Regnard! 
dreaming by moonlight on the sea. 

We confess that our sympathies are less with the 
somewhat unprincipled lover, less with the somewhat 
weak husband, than with the unfortunate captain of 


that English ship, to whose plain sailor nature all this | 


billing and cooing, intrigue, botheration, and jealousy, 
must have been excessively unpalatable. Worse 
misfortunes were in store for him. He was not far 
from Nice when, at the close of the evening, two 
suspicious sails were discerned. He wished to make 
for Nice at once, but his wishes were overruled, and at 
daybreak next morning, what had been an unpleasant 
suspicion became a very fearful reality. The strange 
ships were within cannon-shot, and they were Turkish 
corsairs. An attempt to outsail them was made, but 
made in vain; and soon the corsairs, hoisting their 
dreaded flag, opened fire. The English vessel replied 
stoutly, and her crew stood to their guns. The enemy 
were too strong for them: the captain, whilst faisant le 
devoir d'un brave homme, was cut in two by a shot, and 
the corsairs boarded. ‘There was a hand-to-hand fight, in 
which Regnard played his part very manfully, and then 
all was over. The prisoners were carried to Algiers. 
At Algiers they quickly found purchasers. Elvire 
was bought for the Prince Baba Hassan ; but he, says- 
Reguard, treated her with as much respect as if he had 
been a Christian gentleman. ‘This may or may not be 
the case ; at any rate, no one will quarrel with Regnard 
for saying so. Regnard himself became the property of 
one Achmet Talem, and the husband also realised a fair 
sum in the market. At this point we must decline to 
follow Reguard’s story in detail, for the simple reason 
that we do not believe it. It is just the old conventional 
tale — disguises, secret interviews, fruitless attempts to 
escape, rope ladders, and all the other stock situations 
and “ properties.” 
whose talents were very various, became Achmet Talem’s 
——cook, His master took him to Constantinople, where 
he remained for nearly two years. On returning, he 
fell into grave trouble. He was accused of an in- 


What is certain is, that Regnard, 


trigue with one of the ladies in his master’s harem ; and 
although he loudly declared himself innocent, his pro- 
testations availed him little. His death seemed certain 
and near, when—when his ransom arrived. The 
French Consal, M. Dussault, spoke to Achmet Talem : 
“If you have the man executed, you lose the ransom : 
if you release him, here is the inoney, very much at 
Achmet Talem took a business-like 
view of the matter, set Regnard free, and pocketed the 


your service.” 
ransom. Elvire was ransomed at the same time, and 
the story went that her husband was dead, The lovers 
went to France together; the lady bore her widowhood 
with the most exemplary resignation, and found it im- 
possible to refuse when Regnard besought her to end it. 
Only her husband was rot dead The story Was a false 
one; he, too, was now at liberty, and returned to claim 
his bride. ie re endeth the story of Regnard’s love 
aflair. 

To cure himself of its sad consequences, and to turn 
his mind to healthier thoughts, he resolved on resuming 
his travela. Two years of a hard « aptivity would have 


’ Christian V. 


rr. 


cured most men of any passion for adventure, byt 
Regnard needed incessant excitement. Let us remem. 
ber that he was young, clever, handsome, rich, and g 
Frenchman. He must needs be either travelling or 
gambling ; so he chose the more innocent amusement 
of the two, and left Paris. He had no fixed plan, byt 
he was determined not to return until this unfortunate 
passion had quite smouldered away. On the 26th April, 
1681, he started, and wandered first in Flanders and 
Holland. Whilst at Amsterdam, he heard that the 
Danish Court was then at Oldenburg, and he journeyed 
thither in the hope of being presented to the king, 
When he arrived the Court had left ; byt 
he did not like to be disappointed; he might just as 
well chase a king as any other object of interest, and so 
he followed the Court —first to Hamburg, where he was 
again too late, and afterwards to Copenhagen itself 
He readily obtained an introduction to the king, who 
received him graciously, and did him the honour ofa 
little conversation. In fact, as the young traveller had 
graceful manners, a pleasing person, vivacious speech, 
and plenty of money, he was generally very welcome 
wherever he went. Regnard enjoyed this interview 
with royalty so much that he made up his mind to 
visit another king. Charles XI. then ruled in Sweden, and 
he received Regnard with even greater kindness than 
had been shown by his majesty of Denmark. Learning 
that his visitor was travelling merely to gratify his 
curiosity, he advised him to visit Lapland, and offered 
to make the journey all the easier by royal recom- 
mendations to his subjects there. Regnard could not 
well refuse to {[rO, and, indeed, the proposal pleased him. 
Two other French gentlemen, M. de Fercourt and M. 
de Corberon, joined him, and he sailed away from 
Stockholm to the north. This voyage was swift ; for, 
leaving Stockholm on Wednesday, July 23d, 1681, he 
arrived at Tornea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
on the ensuing Sunday. 

Regnard’s account of his experiences in Lapland is 
by far the most interesting portion of his travels. It is 
well written, with much clearness, simplicity, and 
force. It has its faults, no doubt. There are strokes 
of persiflage in it, which occasionally are very much out 
of place: again, he is far too conscious of his own ad- 
He makes more parade of this 
trip to Lapland in the height of summer than would be 
pleasing even in the narrative of an Arctic Expedition 
in the depth of winter. We must again ask our readers 
to remember that Regnard was a fashionable young 
French gentleman, temp. Louis X1V.; and then they will 
wonder, not that he talks so much about his going, but 


venturous character. 


thathe ever went. In those day ssuch a tour was really 
an exploit for aman ip Regnard’s position. The love 
for the “ romantic” was almost unknown. Peopl: talked 
of bowers and flowers, som/re 8 forels and flots dormans, 
but really cared little or nothing for anything of the 
kind. There were few Frenchmen—aye, and few 
Englishmen— who would desert the comforts of daily 
life and the fascinations of “ society "to roam tor roalr 
ingssake. If our young noblemen now set out to kill 
bears in Norway or tigers in Hindostan —if our young 
ladies catch cold on the Righi, or ascend Vesuvius, ¥® 


must vet remember that in Regnard’s time such espe 


ditions would have been considered marks of msanit) 
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Let us give him due honour for his enterprising spirit. 
His journey lasted only a month ; yet in that month he 
saw very much. And evidently he had real talents, 
both of observation and of description. He is not an 
ambitious painter, but he is a brisk and dexterous one. 
As we read his travels, we really can form some idea of 
those strange Lapps—dwarfish, long-haired, blear-eyed, 
winking like owls when brought into the full open day- 
light, hideous and shocking little skin-clad caricatures 
of humanity, to whom one gladly gives brandy and 
tobacco that they may take their nasty countenances 
and their slouching forms away. Whatever there was 
to be seen, friend Regnard went to see ; whatever there 
was to do, he did. Thus, he was initiated into the sport 
of “burning the water ;” was taken out by Lapps in a 
small boat by night, with a torch burning at the bow, 
attracted by whose light the pike and other fish ap- 
proached, only to be killed by the darts of the expert 
little fishermen. Although half-dazzled by the strange 
ruddy glare that shone upon those silent northern 
waters, yet the Frenchmen “ made themsel\«s at home,” 
and, striking valorously at the water, did sometimes 
kill a fish, purely by accident, and considerably to their 
own surprise. Then there are the rein-deer and the 
sledges— very peculiar method of travelling. Regnard 
tries it, and by no means likes it ; the speed is wonder- 
ful, but the jolting is terrific. Regnard hears much of 
the sorcery of the Lapps, and is at length so fortunate 
as to meet with a real live warlock. Being much in- 
terested by this personage, and always on the look-out 
for novelties, Regnard asks to see the Devil; but the 


sorcerer, though he does his best, fails to produce his | 


patron, Well, but can he give any proof of the super- 
The warlock 
beats his magic drum ; he beats it loudly and long ; he 
howls and screams ; he writhes and leaps, and then falls 
flat upon the ground in a trance: but on arising he is 
no wiser than before, and Regnard,though he gives the 
fellow eau de vie, does not conceal his conviction that 
he is both a heathen and a humbug. Again, there are 
idols on an island: Regnard sees them, and coolly 
pockets a few small deities, much to the alarm and in- 
dignation of his guide. What more? There are copper 
mines : he sees them. There is a learned priest, Joannes 
fornwus: Regnard goes to see Aim, but finds him 
stretched upon his bier. Never mind; a funeral in 
Lapland may be interesting, and Regnard will be back 
im time for this. And now for his great exploit — his 
wamortal feat—one whereat more modern travellers 
’ 


nave laughed hugely. 


PATIOS 


For Regnard and his com- 
apa iscend the Tornea River up to the Tornea 
lrask, a vast lake: and there, climbing a hill, look out 
i—the North Cape and the Polar Ocean! Unfor- 


nately for the truth of this story, the North Cape wae 


it T 


ré than tive hundred miles away ; but the French- 
men. who were probably misled by their guides, exult 
their success, and proceed to commemorate it. Thus: 
Valia nos genuit: vidit nos Africa: Gangem 
Hausimus Kuropamque oculis lustravimus omnem ; 
‘asibus et variis acti terraque marique, 
‘tic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis. 


De Fe reourt, De Corberon. Regnard. 


Anno 1lés] die 22 August. 


ery modest ine ription they hadi four davs 


previously cut upon a stone, that all might be ready ; 
and now the interesting monument is fixed upon the 
hill—* its right place,” says Regnard, “though I fancy 
none but bears will ever come there to read it.” Nay, 
Regnard, others shall yet read it, chuckling as they 
read ; but now for a cheer, now for a shrill, prolonged 
scream of delight! Gaul gave us birth, Africa has had 
the pleasure of beholding our intelligent faces, and we 
have run about all over Europe, and we have been tired 
in many lands, and we have been sick on many seas: 
but here at length we are, and we can go no further 
for the earth itself fails us, and we have not lived in 
vain, so cock-a-doodle-doo. 

The Frenchmen did not in the least see the North 
Cape, which from the Tornea Trask it was quite impos- 
sible for them to do ; but the belief that they had done 
so was a very pleasant faith for them, and much in 
after years did Regnard boast of his achievement. He 
now retraced his steps ; stayed for three days in a Lapp 
encampment “ that he might thoroughly know the peo- 
ple as well as the country,” (in three days!) and then 
attended the funeral of the learned priest at Tornea, on 
which occasion he, like all the other guests, both laity 
and clergy, got considerably the worse for liquor. He 
then took ship, but the passage was a long one, and 


| frequently, when adverse winds compelled the vessel to 


touch at different ports and islands on the way, Regnard 
would leave his friends and the crew that he might 
ramble, alone, among the rocks. If ever he was any- 


‘thing more than an excessively clever worldling, it was 


in these solitary hours; ifever he spoke from his heart, 
honestly, passionately, it was in the Reflexions with 
which they inspired him. When Regnard is criticised, 
these Jteflexions should never be forgotten: for they 
seem to us to afford the key to his whole character. 
“ Perhaps,” says he, “ perhaps these hours have not 
been the worst of my life ; perhaps, seated on a preci- 
pice and gazing at the sea, I have sounded the depths 
of my sou! — have seen it, with all its weakness and all 
its strength, with all its feverish burning unrest and all 
its vague desires. A traveller? Yes; but can I 
travel away from myself? can I leave behind me the 
sorrow, the troubles which no external circumstances 
have caused, and which no change of scene can cure ; 
which spring, indeed, from my own weakness, and 
which, whether I live amid the passionate crowds of a 


| city or in these northern solitades, will still torture me, 


still render me incapable of serious and happy work ?” 
Regnard speaks of ces gens, but lis accents are too bitter 
for one who was only thinking of others. It was not 
ces gens of whom he thought: it was of Jean Francois 
tegnard, an unhappy gentleman, who had wasted his 
youth, who had wandered much, and who could find no 
peace in his wanderings. With ambition higher than 
his power, with desires wider than his capacity, with 
aspirations purer than his life, he saw already that, for 
him, the future would be one of labour without satis- 
faction. and of excitement without result. There was 
a source of health and comfort to which Regnard might 
have turned. In the murmur of the waves against the 
rock on which be sat he might have heard it named ; 
all the wonders which he had seen, all the perils from 
which he had escaped, should have been eloquent of it 


They were not: all the more pity for bim! He was 
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coming back to “ civilisation” and “ society "—these 
hours would return no more. 

On reaching Stockholm, Regnard had another inter- 
view with the king, who listened with much pleasure 
to the story of the journey. He next travelled in 
|| Poland, where he was introduced to King John IIL— 
|| the illustrious Sobieski— who seemed never weary of 
questioning him about Lapland and the Lapps. From 
Poland he went to Germany, and at length re-entered 
France on the 4th December, 1683, having been absent 
rather more than two years. He never left France 
again, and travelled no more, except on pleasant little 
country jaunts. He lived, as we have said, in what is 
called “ good style.” The house in the Rue Richelieu 
was visited by the great Condé, and by the Prince de 
Conti ; and at Grillon he had all that most men would 
desire to make them hap py: Happy he was not, only 
gai ; a word which to us is almost tragical, telling, as it 
so often does, of mere boisterous mirth and sudden, 
shallow effervescence, rather than of a true and deep 
enjoyment. Regnard still gambled; and though he 
boasts that he always took care keep two years’ 
income by him, yet one hears of some pecuniary em- 
barrassments, too. Meanwhile, he wrote copiously. Of 
his Travels we have already spoken, and of his Satires 
and other poems we can only say, that, however clever, 





|| they are somewhat tedious. Sapor, his tragedy, is 
| unreadable: at least we have found it so ourselves. 
| It is on his Comedies that Regnard’s fame depends, and 
|| they are a very firm foundation for it. His first piece was 
|| represented at the Théatre Italien, in 1688, and failed ; 
|| but next year Gherardi, a celebrated actor, undertook 
the principal character, and it then succeeded. The 
| Italian actors improvised most daringly ; the authors 
who wrote for them had to do little more than sketch 
the plot of the piece and arrange its principal situations. 
Once on the stage, the quick-witted actors did the 
rest; and their swift dialogue, vivid southern gesticu- 
lation, and whimsical buffoonery, carried the piece 


|| through. Accordingly, Regnard’s earlier works were 
of little value— mere humorous exaggerations. In the 


year 1692 commenced his singular literary association 


kindly, the unfortunate— Dufresny, the favourite of 
Louis XLV. in his youth, the husband of a washerwoman 


in his age. 
up,” as, indeed, was generally the case with the poor 
fellow ; but he knew Regnard, and they agreed to 
|| assist each other in the composition of comedies 
for the stage. Whimsically enough were these con- 
structed. Regnard would shut himself up with the 
poor wit, and begin to work. He would fix on 
plot and snbject, and perhaps write the opening 
scenes: “ Now, Dufreany, a joke!” Dufresny then 
launched out into his wildest sallies, and every bon mot 


1} 


brought him hard cash. Regnard, as a respectabl 
man, paid money down—so many jokes, so many 
pistoles ; and as Dufresny’s power of joking was almost 
inexhaustible, the pistoles began to accumulate. Then 
would come the difficulty. Dufresny didn't want lit 

rary fame ; he wanted to enjoy himself: and. Bohemian 
though he was, his joys were often of the purest. His 


ue 


lp pags his a 


APM ke, ag 


great delight was in a garden: and Arséne Houssave 


Paget ver 


Pm week a aa Pee Mes 
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with Dufresny—Dufresny the witty, the gay, the | 


Dufresny, in 1692, was desperately “ hard 


has ascr bed to him the introduction into France of 





what is called the English style of gardening —which 
means, in few words, leav ing Nature pretty much to her- 
self, and not torturing and clipping her into mathema. 
tical order and uniform insipidity. However, the poor 
Dufresny, who stood in such need of sy mpathy and aid, 
was cruelly wronged by Regnard. Both of them 
gambled; and one day Dufresny suggested that 
powerful drama might be written to portray the excite. 
ment and passion of a gamester’s life. Regnard set to 
work, silently, secretly ; and wrote his Joueur. Dufresny, 
poor man, had taken little trouble in elaborating his 
idea, and Regnard’s piece appeared before his friend 
knew that it was written. Its success was triumphant, 
Smarting under the bitter sense of wrong, and wrong 
inflicted by a hand which had so often grasped his own 
in friends hip, Dufresny gave free utterance to his wrath, 
He did more ; he sent to another theatre his play, Le 
Chevalier Joueur. It was in prose, and as a whole was 
far inferior to Regnard’s drama. The public, looking 
only to priority of performance, denounced Dufresny ag 
a plagiarist. Hot was the quarrel, and even now there 
is much difference of opinion on the subject: but it has 
been well said that Dufresny would not have ventured 
to produce his drama immediately after the success of 
tegnard’s, unless he had felt that the latter had wronged 
him by stealing his idea. To produce the Chevalier 
Joueur at all was foolish ; but it was folly that can only 
be explained on the supposition that indignation gave 
rise to it. For the rest, Dufresny was too rich in wit 
to steal; whilst we know that Regnard had bought wit 
from Dufresny. 

Whether or not Regnard can claim the credit of 
original conception, he is at least entitled to all praise 
for the magnificent way in which he has developed the 
idea. The Joueur stands in the very front ranks of 
French comedy; and French comedy, it need hardly 
be said, is somewhat superior to French tragedy. The 
subject, though a captivating one, was beset with 
difficulties. On one hand, there was the danger of 
making the gamester a mere adventurer, and thereby 


rendering him simply displeasing ; on the other, that 


of exalting him into a hero. From both these danger 
Regnard has escaped. Valere is a gamester, but 
neither a hero nor a rascal. Nay, he is but a 
ordinary gentleman, or, if anything, rather better than 
most men of the day. His courage is undoubted, his 
spirit is high, his wit is keen, but—he gambles. To bis 
passion for play everything is sacrificed—the pro 
tection of his father, the love of Angélique. With rare 
power has Regnard depicted the influence of this te srrible 
master-passion. When first we see Valeére, he is re 
turning at morning from the gaming-house, penniless, 
haggard, weary, and worn. Dark indeed is the picture, 
and a less skilful hand would have rendered it uniformly 
Despite the force 
esp vite 


sombre, but the Joueur is a comedy. 
with which Valére’s infatuation is portrayed, d 
many verses that would bite deep into the conscienc® 
of many a man that heard them, a vein of true humour 
runs through the piece. The story is simple enoug®, 
but it is told with wonderful vivacity ; the language if 
never rising into real poetry, is yet ne rvous and ener 
getic; and with such happy art is the charactet 

Valere developed, so skilfully has Rawnerd balance 
his virtues and his faults, that the reader does ® 


—— 
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«make up his mind” about the piece at the end of 
the second act, but reads eagerly on, impatient for the 
déinoiment, yet sorry when it comes. When Valére 
raises money upon the portrait of Angélique, that he 
may rush to the gaming-house, you are enraged with 
him—not at once and thoroughly disgusted, but en- 
raged, for you have taken sufficient interest in him ; 
vou have seen that he has enough of natural goodness 
to make you indignant at this base act. When he 
repels the insolence ofa sham Marquis, when he cows 
the bully and refuses with a noble scorn the offer of his 
friendship, your heart warms again to the poor game- 
ster. Perhaps he will yet amend? Perhaps Angélique 
will forgive him, marry him, save him? Not so. 
tegnard, if he could not deliver himself from this sin 
of gambling, would yet show all men that it brought 
with it no prosperity, that its triumphs were but mo- 
mentary, its miseries lasting. 


When the piece ends | 


Valére is left alone—alone, save for his foolish and | 
knavish servant; his father has disinherited him, his 
mistress has married his rival, her soubrette mocks him | 


as she goes. Valére may cry to his valet: 

“Yet, courage still, my friend! for, on some ha; ier day, 

What I have lost in love I may regain at play.” 

But you know very well—and perchance he knows it 
too, despite his bravado —that he will sink deeper and 
deeper into the mire, till his natural kindness shall dis- 
appear, and even his natural courage grow faint ; till, 
in fact, that terrible phrase which has been applied to 
other gamblers shall become true also of him—— A dupe 
in the beginning, a swindler in the end.” 

Regnard and Dufresny worked together no more, 
but Regnard’s subsequent pieces were of themselves 
sufficient to have made him a reputation. 
them are equal to the Joueur, but Les Ménechmes, Le 
Distrait, and Le Légataire Universel, can still be read 
with interest and pleasure. 


and now, Crispin to the rescue once more! 


Eraste, until Géronte’s servant Lisette rushes in, with 
the startling news that her master is dead— intestate. 
Eraste, an energetic nephew, immediately rifles his 
uncle’s pockets. So far, so good; but what next? The 
notaries are at hand, summoned by Géronte to make 
his will. A brilliant idea flashes across the brain of 
Crispin : “Quick! that gown! that cap!” In a few 
moments he is in bed, disguised as Géronte, and 
quite ready for the notaries. They come, and Eraste 
chuckles as his mental vision beholds the coming will. 
The seeming Géronte is too ill to chuckle, but his 
knavish brain is busy. Eraste starts, as he hears the 
first legacy; two thousand crowns to Lisette if she 
marries Crispin, not otherwise. Next: “I give and 
bequeath to Crispin!” Eraste may well start 
now, but his remonstrances are useless, and he dares 
not expose the trick. Crispin figures in the will for a 
handsome pension, and the notaries retire. Whilst 
Eraste is abusing his valet for cutting so large a slice 
from his income, and whilst Crispin is seeking to excuse 
himself, Géronte recovers. 





He has been in a trance ; 
In the 
end, the old man confirms the will, on condition that 
Eraste restores to him the ready-inoney which he has 
stolen. The intrigue, sufficiently interesting in itself, 
and founded on a trick which was really played upon 
the Jesuits, is developed with the truest comic power ; 
the “ Jtem, je laisse et légue a Crispin,” can hardly fail to 


' excite a burst of laughter; whilst the concluding scene, 


None of | 


in which Géronte is almost persuaded that he has made 
the will during his trance, is equally diverting. 
Rousseau, in his diatribe against the stage, par- 
ticularly denounced this drama for the encouragement 
it gave to rascality ; but Rousseau, eloquent in his in- 


'dignation, was somewhat hazy in his statements, and 
from the charges which he brings against Le Légataire 


Of these, Les Ménechmes | 


is of course founded upon the comedy of Plautus; and | 


a subject which Plautus and Shakespeare had already 
treated might as well have been avoided by Regnard. 
Le Distrait was suggested by the portrait of “ Ménalque,” 
in La Bruyére’s Caractéres, and is probably even more 
alusing upon the stage than in perusal. The hero, 
who calls for a chair for his mistress, and then de- 
liberately installs himself therein : who, intending to 
write a love-letter, writes a promissory note “ for value 
received ;” who, first dipping his pen into the pounee- 
box, afterwards empties his inkstand over the paper ; 
and who, on the wedding-day itself, forgets that he has 


veen married — must, in a skilful actor’s hands, cause 


ho little amusement ; whilst the part of the Chevalier, 


* dancing, singing, and imperturbably-impudent young 
he er-do-weel. might still be recommended to the at- 


tery , " ‘ + 

‘ention of Mr. Charles Mathews. Next to the Joucur 
we an lL , . 7 « <7 . 

re rank the Légataire Universel. Géronte is both old 
and rich: how will he leave his property? Eraste, 


pope hephew, and Crispin, valet to Eraste, set to work. 
Ger nnte hae relations in the country whom he has never 
as knowledged. never helped, never even seen: but 

will. The 
ive Crispin personates, first, a bullying country- 
usin from Maine —next. a litigious and impertinent 


; “ 
tr 


whom } " . 
‘om he intends to “remember” in his 


m Normandy; and thus succeeds in dis- 
me'ag Geronte with his relations. All goes well for 


| works. 


reflect that he did not always find it. 


Universel it may be defended with 
reason. It would be far more difficult to prove that 
Regnard ever had any moral purpose at all in his 
He sought only to amuse: he succeeded in 
that: yet oftentimes, when the Parisians were roaring 
at his plays, he would have given a great deal to laugh 
as heartily. After all his travels and adventures, he 


had settled down into a lazy, shallow Epicureanism. 


He only looked for pleasure, and one is very glad to 
Though Condé 
may visit him—though Paris may applaud him— 
though his house at Grillon (we must quote the deli- 
cious lines once more) : 

“....construit d'une légére brique, 

Se trouve, en méme temps, commode et magnifique: ” 
for all that, he has his troubles. He played still: he 
drank freely: he was no happier, and far less noble, 
than when he sat alone among the rocks. His intellect 
did not fail him; for the Légataire Universel, his last 
play, was only second to the Joueur:—and yet, per- 
haps, even poor Dufresny in his garret was more to be 
envied than he. 
death. One is. that finding himeelf ill, and having a 
profound disbelief in his physician, he doctored himself, 
and boldly took a dose of the medicine which had been 
intended for his horse—dying soon after, in much 
agony. Others say, that he took an ordinary remedy, but 
then went off to the chase, over-exerted himself, and fool- 


There are many stories about his 
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ishly drank cold water on his return. At any rate, he 


died on the 5th September, 1710, in his fifty-fifth year, | 


“much regretted by all the lovers of the French stage.” 
Whether any one else much regretted him we can- 
not say. There was no wife to mourn over him ; and 
we know of no friends, in the full high meaning of that 
word. 


When Moliére was so dangerously ill that he | 


was ordered not to act, he cried out: “There are fifty | 


poor wretches who depend upon my acting for their 
bread.” He acted, and died. ‘There are no stories like 
this recorded of Regnard. As a dramatist, his place 
must always be a high one: 


anything like high and noble morality, and if we look 
to his poor creed of * enjoyment,” we shall, perhaps, be 
inclined to think, that if he did take medicine intended 
for a horse—he made no such very great mistake after 
all! W. J. Prowse. 





A WOMAN'S PRAYER TO TIME. 





Wen our youth is in its prime 
Little do we heed of Time: 

Life is bright, and youth is sweet,— 
Blossoms spring beneath our feet. 
But the sweetest things.must pass, 
Like the sunshine from the grass ; 
And our hearts begin to know 
How their dearest hopes must yo. 
Then all pleasure do we sip 

With a longing, lingering lip,— 
And the old man’s robe we clasp 
In a very eager grasp.— 

Thus I tremble, Time! at thee: 
What hast thou in store for me ? 


What though now my pulse s beat 
Not with all youth's early heat ; 
Though they keep a calmer measure, 
[ have yet an earthly treasure 

That with greedy clasp L hold, 
Dearer far than fame and gold. 

I've nor gold nor gems to shine, 

But sweet human blossoms twine 
Round this miser heart of mine. 


Some are garnered in a home 

Where nor moth nor rust can come ; 
Where their shrined memories hoger, 
Time! thou canst not lay thy finger 
Safe from mortal change or strife, 

Do they bloom in endless life. 

But such tender buds are left, 

I were lost, of them bereft. 

Gentle Time, above us pass, 


Humble daisies in the yraas ! 


Ere the world should coldly come 
“Tween me and thetr gentle bloom 
Take us, quiet grave! 

Take my loved, in all their charms 

Te thy cold but constant arms 
When thy mortal reign is o'er 
Life immortal shall restore 

All their beauty, all their love, 
All that death could not remove 


but if we attempt to | 
judge him as a inan, if we consider his total want of 


I have seen life's joy depart,— 

Seen such shipwrecks of the heart, — 
Seen prosperity destroy 

What seemed one bright noon of joy, 
And a love by wealth estranged, 
That faced poverty unchanged. 

Take my worldly stores— mere dross 

Are they to the real heart loss ; 

Let them ply their gilded wings 

So thou leav’st me dearer things! 

Take all else, O Time! in fee, 

Only leave my loved to me, 

And their memories dear and sweet, 

Precious hopes again to meet ; 

Let these long-loved faces shine 

"Neath this lowly roof of mine, — 

Let their holy influence shed, 

Bless it living, haunt it dead : 

So, in even poverty, 

With my dear ones left to me, 

I can smile, O Time, on thee! 

FRANCES FRERLING Broperip. 


YOUNG NURSES. 
By W. HEMSLEY. 





THERE is no subject so suggestive of astonishment to the 
minds of children as a baby; how it feeds, why it cries, the 
ceaseless attention the marvellous bantling receives, its myste- 
rious clothes, the mastership of a household instantly esta- 
blished by it on arrival into the world of tears— truly and 


literally a world of tears to these delicate human flowers, 


fretful and peevish as they often are, despite the indignant 


, denials and warmest admirations of mothers and purses, 


who will never own a baby to be anything else than the 
most fascinatmg of creatures: to which assertion, we fear, 
most papas and all male animals give but a silent assent. 
The childish trio before us have by some mischance obtained 
possession of this treasure of the household, and proceed to 
treat it on a new system of dry-nursing. Where the mother 
was when it so haplessly fell into their hands it is difficult 
to surmise; let us hope she is not far off, nor will remain 
away long, or the consequences may be sad. The burly boy 
—chief inquisitor he might be styled — who clutches the be- 
wildered little charge in his unaccustomed arms with 
mistaken tenderness, is about to administer solid nutriment 
to it with a spoon of largish dimensions ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the sufferer’s resistance, will persist in believing the same 
to be good for it. The girl who stands by, half-amused, 
half-fearful — for she has, as female children always have,# 
fitter appreciation of infantile necessities and woes—W 
fain perhaps absorb the little creature to herself, and we 
cannot but think it might be safer in her charge. The 
younger boy, who squats below, might be likely to be the 
most untrustworthy guardian of all, for his curiosity 
mischievous delight would rejoice to take it to pieces we 
inspect its construction, after those prineiples which Bacon 
laid down to the world of attaining knowledge by expet 
ment. His fingers fairly itch to be at the child, maybe @ 
pinch it, not with a view to inflict soffering, but simply, # 
we have said, from pure curiosity to ascertain the structure 
and natural habits of such a quaint machine; just 9s thet 
unmertal Simon, who got himself a name berond the 
memory of men, and obtained the sobriquet of “ Simple, 
like a certain King Charles of France, bry rending the 
bellows “to find the wind.” The “ wind” ef the child thus 
lergoing his probation of terror might form a study for 
our young experimentalist. 
Mr. Hemeley’s picture is in the Soffolk Street (iallery 
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WHICH IS WHICH ? 


OR, MILES CASSIDY’S CONTRACT. 
A Picture Storp. 
By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


BOOK IT. 
CHAPTER XI.— BOHEMIA ITSELF, 
Fraxk GERALD, for all his poetry, could be a man of 
energy and resolution, once having a settled purpose in 
view. He had inade up his mind that it was his duty 
or policy to go down to Brayle Manor, and to present 


himself there, as the detestable phrase runs, “like a | 


gentleman.” He was determined to accomplish this 
by some means—nhonest ones, of course, he flattered 
himself. What these were to be was at first by no 
means apparent. Indeed the task seemed not unlike 
one of those cruel labours imposed by wicked fairies on 
captive princesses in the story-books, such as to fell 
forests with glass hatchets, to catch salmon in nets of 
cobweb, and the like. Frank’s wardrobe was not in an 
absolutely dilapidated condition, but it had attai | to 
an autumnal stage of seediness, ominous of dissolution. 
Fine broadcloth coats of glowing plum-colour, or dazz- 
ling bottle-green, were beginning to dawn white at the 
seams ; velvet collars, once of towering majesty and 
raven blackness, were seen to droop and pale; em- 
broidered vests were frayed and “ dogs’-eared” at the 
pockets; pantaloons of superlative cut were turning 
glossy and thin at the knees; cambric shirts displayed 
serrated wristbands, and, in some cases, perforated frills 
and bosoms. Frank's cravats were old and out of date. 
His hats, too — bell-crowned beaver, and crescent- 
shaped chapeau bras—were limp with much bowing 
and hugging. Worst sign of all, our unfortunate beau 
was conscious of the seeds of consumption having been 
sown in that most vital part of a gentleman's external 
systerm—the boots. Yes! there was a perceptible crack 
(the crack of doom, it might be called, were not the 
subject too serious for levity) in the upper-leather of 
me of Frank's darling Hessians! 
Wear, 


These were his only 
with the exception of a pair of tops, degraded 
Tom their ancient splendours by the ignominy of a 
patch Fora top-boot patched is an escutcheon blotted, 
4tirror shattered, a snow-flake in the mud. 

Cheap tailoring was an invention as yet undreamed 
There was no royal road to a fashionable “ get 
= those days, except one or the other of those 


. 
si) 





s#est of all roads to everywhere and anything 
4 Credit. Iie latter Frank had never taken 


ar } iv -s : 4 
Pains to sec ure in his season of outward prosperity, 


could not suddenly invoke it in his 


1 neces ssity 


ul 


His havings in the former com- 


" we have been made acquainted with. Yet 
ira 8 determined to ro to Brayle Manor, and to 
aw HG lour. Nothing short of an entire re-casing 
ton { would effect this. Hlow was it to be 
hay Lhe cost of a gentleman's outfit forty years 
“a8 no flea-bite. A hat meant guineas plural. 
3 sented crown pieces. There were Sullp- 

.r Ws, too—none the less rigorous for being un- 
" —~—OlwWwhich we, in a time of sartorial democrac vy; 
‘ters wear three-and-six-penny “wide- 

" | honoura le members go down to the 








ee renee cere 


house in loose-fitting velveteen, know nothing — laws 
which exacted the wear of the finest linen, broadcloth, 
and beaver alone, leaving such cheap substitutes as 
then existed to the shopman and the roturier, There 
were minor indispensables also, of which we are 
happily spared the inconvenience and responsibility, 
in the shape of waistcoats, under-waistcoats, and waist- 
coats under them again, all costly affairs in their way. 
Many, too, and ruinous, were the devices in outer coat 
and wrapper for various occasions, none serving for 
the other— box-coats, pelisses, walking-coats, cloaks, 


| spensers, and what not. Every gentleman was expected 





to display a sufficiency of all these, under pain of sus- 
picion of poverty. Unless, indeed, he happened to be 
a lord or a millionaire, in which case he could do as 
such people have been privileged to do in all ages— 
that is to say, exactly as he pleased. 

Frank looked his difficulty boldly in the face. 
Thirty pounds, he calculated, would be the very lowest 
sum that would enable him to accomplish his design, 
and he possessed seven and threepence! He was not 
entirely without friends in London. A few old college 
chums were within hail —sensible, considerate fellows, 
of the Steadman class— who had never despised Frank 
for the lowness of his origin, and who were in his con- 
fidence, approving of his change of name as a measure 
excused if not necessitated by policy. But these men 
were much in his own position—struggling authors 
or barristers for the most part. Frank had also made 
some literary acquaintances among the wilder tribes 
of Bohemia —the 
many instances the mere camp-followers and plunderers, 
of the army of letters. 
in many respects, instructive companions for a leisure 
But help from them was out of the question ; 
Moreover, 


condottieri,. the free lances, in too 


These men were amusing and, 


hour. 
the poor knaves could not help themselves, 
Frank was not the man willingly to seek or to accept 
help. 


Miles Cassidy's training in his system to make him 


There was enough of Miles Cassidy's blood or of 
self-reliant and independent. The money he wanted 
he resolved to work for. A resolution easily taken, but 
lhomme propose, &c. 

Frank’s first task was to remove his slender stock 
of household gods from the inhospitable vicinity of 
Salisbury Street, and hire a single room in a less ex- 
pensive neighbourhood. Here he sliced up an immense 
quantity of paper into a convenient form, and sat down 
with the intention of dashing off a story, to be con- 
This is one of the 

The y believe that 
“dashed off” 
pressure of immediate necessity. Did you ever try it, 
mv literary brother? Frank Gerald, feeling himeelf 
for the time Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith in 


verted immediately into money. 
common mistakes of literary youth. 


marketable works of art can be under 


one, sat down, bent upon improvising a story that was 
to be completed in less time than Hasselas, and ve, 
marily disposed of for at least the price of the Vicar 4 
Wakefield He little reflected upon the years of suf 


fering and experience which had enabled those two 


men of genius tow rite each a little book, the one to 


pay his eX penses to his mother & funeral, and the other 
to satisfy his vindictive landlady. 
For a day or two Frank covered the paper bravely, 


and, though « onceit was ertainly not one of his failings, 
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almost to his own satisfaction. But the progress he 
made was far too slow. He began early to doubt his 
“dashing off” powers. The anxieties of his position 
distracted his attention, and the demon of impatience 
got hold upon him. This evil spirit was further 
excited by a letter from Bell, full of affection, but also 
of uneasiness and alarm. She wrote that her cousin 
Charles had come down to visit them, and, in spite of 
the formal renunciation of his claims, showed unmis- 
takable signs of renewing his pretensions to her hand. 
To this he was evidently urged by his father, who 
appeared to have regained all and more of his former in- 
fluence over the young man. Father and son, Bell went 
on to say, missed no opportunity of reviling the absent 
Frank, whose prospects they were evidently beut on 
undermining. Her grandmamma, very much broken 
in health, appeared unaccountably under the control of 
Sir Paul Evershed. Briefly, the fair writer hinted 
pretty broadly that Frank’s best course would be to 
come down at once to Brayle Manor, and endeavour to 
hold his own. 

Frank hastily finished a few chapters of his story, 
and started with his manuscript on that dreary expedi- 
tion known as “the round of the publishers.” He was 
courteously received everywhere (publishers are not of 
necessity ogres), but in all cases with repulse. One 
bookseller regretted that he was “ full for the season.” 
Another liked the opening pages immensely, but could 
come to no decision till he had seen the finish of the 


manuscript. A third was not a publisher of fiction, but , 


he had heard Mr. Gerald's name favourably mentioned, 
and would be happy to treat with him for a biography, 
if he had a work of that description sketched out. And 
so on throughout the circuit. 

Frank immediately changed his tactics. To finish 
the story, his good sense told him, would take him at least 
a month, and that month should be one of undisturbed 
wtudy. He sat down and “dashed off” (literally this 
time) a leading article on an interesting question of the 
day, whieh he took to the editor of a daily newspaper, 
with whom he had some acquaintance. The editor liked 
the article, printed it, and gave Frank two guineas for 
it, requesting him to write some more at the same 
price. Frank thought his fortune made at once. Alas! 
hia political knowledge was of the slenderest descrip- 
tion. Article number two, on a given subject with 
which our author was not familiar, obstinately refused 
to be “ dashed off.” It required patient “ reading up,” 
and when completed proved a failure. The editor could 
not insert it. 
ful; but this too was on a stubborn topic, and by no 


Article number three was more success- 


means repaid the labour that had been expended upon 
it. Frank worked like a slave at his new vocation: 
but a fortnight slipped by, and he found that only four 
of his articles had been inserted, and, in consequence, 
paid for, This would not take him to Brayle Manor. 
He was a@ strong, courageous young fellow, and 


could bear disappointment better perhaps than most of 


us. But one day he received a letter from Bell, to the 
same purport as the one alluded to, but more urgent 
For the first 
time the young lady appeared to express some reluctant 
doubt of her lover's good faith. What was to be done ? 
Should Frank give up the battle? No. He still felt 


and desponding in its tone than ever. 


ee 


himself worthy, and hopeful of victory. But his } 
were dashed the same evening by a note from the 
editor, returning his last article, and informing him 
that he need not trouble himself to write any more. 
It was friendly but decisive. The practised judge had 
discovered that Frank had no real aptitude or enthy. 
siasin for the arduous duties of journalism, and coyn. 
selled him to return to a more congenial form of literary 
expression. 

Frank felt fairly beaten. He had no longer the 
satisfaction of a foe to grapple with. The “fight” 
that he felt within him was useless. He had nothing 
to do. In a fit of desperate idleness, he sauntered into 
a tavern near the Strand—a well-known stronghold of 
the Bohemian forces— with no other intention than to 
smoke, talk, and forget. Frank was no drinker. 

The tavern parlour was a perfect Tower of Babel, 
noisy with the confusion of many voices, some of which, 
better directed, might have “ discoursed most eloquent 
music” to ages yet unborn. This place was the house 
of call for misdirected genius, or for still more hope- 
less misapplied ambition, wrongly conceiving itself to 
be genius. In one corner of the room sat a drunken 
poet asleep (he had been hungry two hours ago, but 
somebody had given him brandy, and he had forgotten 
it), a man who could speak, write, and think in some 
half-dozen languages with equal facility; who had 
written poems that had melted women to tears, and 
trenchant essays that had led to the alteration of 
treaties; but who had given, not sold, himself in 
voluntary slavery to a political party, the heads of 
which deplored their serf’s liking for gin-and-water, 
but somehow forgot to tempt him with bread-and-beef, 
as a possibly satisfactory substitute. There was 4 
clever landscape painter, who had misplaced his af- 
fections on an impossible tragedy of his writing, which 
he spent the greater part of his life in futile endeavours 
to get produced at one of the London theatres: neg- 
lecting his profession and fairly ruining himself in 
purchasing the good graces of actors, who could do 
him and his hopeless bantling no possible service. 
There was a young lawyer of good family, who had 
once had the misfortune to play a part in.an amateur 
performance, and who believing, in consequence, that 
he had a vocation for low comedy, had rushed wildly 
on to the stage —thereon predestined to deliver letters 
and say, “ My lord, the carriage waits,” for the re 
mainder of his natural life, at a salary never to exceed 
thirty shillings per week. There were two or three 
able, successful men in the room—writers who wer 





conscious of their own powers, and had been wise 
enough to apply them to the right uses. These mee 
caine to the tavern either for mere relaxation, or {0 
pure business purposes, as to the proper place for the 
study of reckless and eccentric life, just as they would 
have gone to Covent Garden for flowers, or to Billing* 
gate for turbot. The rank-and-file of the assembly 
consisted of parliamentary reporters waiting their tures 
in the gallery ; idle men from adjacent inns of court, 
glad of any escape from the irksome solitude of chat 
bers; actors and musicians, come to refresh themselve 
after their nightly exertions ; perhaps bere and there* 
stranger from the country, who had drifted into 

place by accident, and sat aghast, torturing his o& 
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sophisticated brain in hopeless efforts to divine what “ Oh, boots, is it ?” 


strange race of men he had fallen amongst. “That's all. Stop! I fo ; and eau de Cologne. 
Frank took his seat at a table occupied by a num- | I have lived on them for nag ae 





ber of young men of his acquaintance—chieftains, for “Do you take them mixed or separate, Johnny 
the most part, of high repute in Bohemian annals. His | dear?” inquired the whiskers. 
arrival was the signal for a shout of enthusiasm. Frank “Oh, served up in a variety of ways. But it is 


was popular amongst these odd-fellows, though he had | getting monotonous, and it cannot last much longer. 
mixed but little with them. Reckless, dissipated, and, | I look forward, without regret, to my last breakfast 
in some instances, thoroughly vicious ag they were, they | of fried Wellingtons with Jean Maria Farina sauce.” 
were most of them gentlemen by education ; and they “But mind you, John,” said an envious confrere 
liked Frank’s agreeable, unobtrusive manners. More- | “ boots and eau de Cologne are not to be despised. They 
over, they respected him as a member of the University, can be transmuted into cigars and trowsers by proper 
and. let it not be forgotten, because he had generally | chemical treatment.” 
appeared among them with money in his pocket. “T have exhausted all experiments. My tobacco- 
The first greetings over, a bluff, jolly fellow ofthirty | nist prefers cash to calfskin, and my tailor's wife beats 
odd, in an enormous pair of whiskers, moved, in | him, so he won't indulge her with perfumery. I mean 
delicately shrouded language, a resolution to the effect | to try it on with a handsome confectioner woman at 


that the new-comer should contribute towards the | the corner of our street. If it answers it will be a good 


| 





general refreshment of the society. _move. Aman can hold out a long siege upon veal 
“I'll stand a bowl of hot-water and empty pipes | patties and jellies.” 
round,” said Frank, with desperate gaiety ; “that’s all “It’s very odd,” said a young musician, reflec- 


I'm in a position to afford this evening.” tively ; “ but I can get hats and grocery to any extent, 
“Extraordinary!” said the stout individual with | while I'm hanged if I can raise the hire of a piano. If 





the whiskers. I could, I’d compose an opera, and make all your for- 
“Lamentable!” said another. tunes.” 
“These disgusting coincidences are constantly oc- “At any rate, you'd give us orders for the first 
curring in history,” said a third. “Do you know, | night’s representation,” said Mr. Long. 
Mr. Gerald, we had just made the painful discovery | “I'm all right for a month of Sundays,” said an 


that there is no money in London?” actor out of an engagement; “ my landlord's a butcher, 


“Quite a mistake,” a fourth observed, sententiously | and passionately fond of the drama.” 


quoting from a City article. “ Money is plentiful, but “Where does he live?” inquired half-a-dozen 
holders are firm.” eager voices. 

“I'll tell you where it is all gone to,” said another, ‘That's my secret.” 
as if he had lighted on a brilliant discovery : “ Every | The bluff man with the whiskers rose from his seat, 


bit of available capital in the metropolis has been ab- | and knocked against the table with his glass. 
sorbed in the purchase of Raffles’s new coat.” “ Gentlemen,” he cried, “ attention, or rather silence, 





“Shame !” | you noisy fools! I’ve got a brilliant idea.” 

“Culpable extravagance !” | Marked incredulity was expressed. The speaker 
* Flat dishonesty hg | continued : 

“ How dare you, sir, in a time of commercial pres- | “ It has just occurred to me from the confessions 


sure like the present,” said he of the whiskers, bending | we have just listened to, that this gifted, but I regret to 
4 look of severity on the wearer of the new coat, “com- | add, unprosperous fraternity, is possessed of vast latent 
mit the offence of lesé patriotisme to the extent of pam- | resources, rendered comparatively useless by want of 
pering your worthless back at the expense of your | proper application. It is undoubtedly a disgrace to 


_ “I wish you'd let my unfortunate coat alone,” said | the complete appearance, or leading for a single week, 
Raffles, who was a hot-tempered medical student, of no | the real life of a gentleman. (Groans, and * Too true !’) 
i acute mental perceptions ; “ you've been chaffing | But it appears to me, that scattered among our mem- 
t all the evening. Can't you change the subject? I) bers we have the materials for — well, let us say, one 
suppose you've all had new coats at some time or | gentleman at least. We have seen that our prodigal, 
other,” | but, I trust, penitent friend, Mr. Raffles, has at least a 

Unfounded assumption, boy! Look around you, | good coat. Mr. Long pleads guilty to the possession 
=e tell me what visible grounds you have for ‘any of unlimited boots. A third honourable member is rich 
"ich supposition 2?” : * | in the essential elements of hats and groceries, Not 
“T had a new coat once!” said a tall, melancholy- | that tapioca or mixed pickles can be successfully ap- 


; O£ineg 


€ man, with a sigh. “ But it gave me ideas | plied to the external decoration of a gentleman's per- 
abe 


friends’ stomachs ?” | the age we live in, that among the ornaments to art 

“I move that the coat be sequestrated and disposed | and literature I see around me (Hear!) there is not 

of for the public good.” | one that has the slightest prospect of ever presenting 
' 


os € Iny station ! made me indulge in visions of hats son. Aut such treasures are convertible. You are, 
= Waistcoats to correspond. So I parted with it as a doubtless, acquainted with a French game of for- 
~~ 20U8 Superfluity.” feits—for we have all indulged in those innocent 
, + Why, Long,” said one of the party, turning to the | recreations at no very remote period——(Oh! oh!) I 
_ "peaker, “7 thought vou had tick for coats 7 "7 shall not notice the sneer — which is called * making a 

“No! only boots.” ~ | Venus.’ The penitent is bound to compose his ideal of 
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a Venus by selection from the various charms of the 
ladies present. Thus he takes the eyes of one, the nose 
of another, the complexion of a third, and so forth— a 
pretty and graceful invention for the distribution of 
harmless compliment. Now, gentlemen, I propose that 
we apply this principle materially, and unite our various 
resources for the composition, not of a Venus, but of an 
Adonis. If we cannot all shine in the fashionable 
world, let us do so by deputy. I am sure that we pos- 
sess ample means for turning out a model individual, 
who would do us credit in that elevated sphere where 
it must be confessed our body has been hitherto most 
inadequately represented, Gentlemen, I have done. 
Consider ny proposition, and let your gratitude take 
any form of expression you please to give it.” 

The speaker then sat down amidst much laughter 
and jingling of glasses. 

“Tt really wouldn't be a bad idea,” said the musician, 
“if we could only get fair play. But the reciprocity 
would be all on one side, as the Irishman says. The 
contributions would be unequal.” 
“For in- 
stance, you could get a hat to-morrow, our friend Long 
a pair of boots. Mr. Raffles, I am willing to believe, 
would repeat that herculean effort that has been crowned 
with such marked suecess to-day, and extract another 


“Not necessarily,” said the proposer. 


coat from his mysterious resources, For my own 
part ——.,” the speaker paused, 

“Ah, yes! How about your own part, Bloss? We 
are curious to hear that.” 

“My own contribution to the common glory, gen- 
tlemen, I flatter myself you will not pronounce the 
least munificent. I propose to lend my personal ap 
pearance and the (races of my conversation. Yes, 
gentlemen, | offer my self as the raw material, or canvas, 
for the glorious design in contemplation. Behold your 
Adonis!” 

“Ohloh! [dare say! Off! Sitdown! Walker! 
Don't you wish you may get it? Ha! ha!” 

Mr. Bloss sat down once more—this time, over- 
whelmed with the public disapprobation. 

“Joking apart,” said the composer, when the din 
had subsided, “the design would be really magnifi- 
cent; but it would fail through the very considerations 
Bloss has just indicated in fun. Every man would 
want to be the representative Adonis. If we conld take 
it in fair turns, we might marry heiresses, dazzle pub- 
lishers and managers, and take the world by storm. 
We might start a newspaper or atheatre. We might 
keep a carriage and pair amongst us. But every man 
would want to write all the leading articles, and to play 
Hamlet, and we should be always fighting for the use 
of the horses, It’s no 


not sufficient honour among—gentlemen of our con 


go, depend upon it. There is 
dit‘on.” 

A wild idea had shot through Frank Gerald's brain. 
W hat if this /asarre ache me, born in a jest, and intended 


to die out with the laue@hter if hy ul Til veoh ed. cy ule bye 


actually carried into execution on his own behalf? It 
was a forlorn and desperate hop Bat he would try it 
He started eagerly to his feet. and laiming attentton by 
& Vigorous thm p n the tab! . ex laimed, with an 
earnest ne feve and manner that turned the thought 


? 
leas jokers to ser ISTIC RSN 





“ By heaven, gentlemen, if you can put that scheme 
in practice for me, I don’t promise to make all your for. 
tunes, but you will be the means of making mine, and 
I am not an ungrateful man.” 

The Bohemians looked at him in wondering interest. 

“I say, that if among you you can supply me with 
the means of cutting a good figure for a week or go 
you will save me from ruin—which means, you will 
see me the master of a good estate, where you will 
all be welcome guests, I can tell you.” 

This looked like a business proposition. The chiefs 
of the Bohemian camp solicited further explanations, 

Frank gulped down the choking shame he felt at 
proposing what he knew to be a disgraceful kind of 
bargain. But he was reduced to desperation, and this 
was his one chance. He took aside a few of the con. 


_ vives, whom he considered the most discreet and trust- 


worthy, and admitted them to his confidence. He told 
them exactly how he was situated (suppressing only 
the fact of his humble origin) ; how his marriage with a 
wealthy heiress, backed by the consent of her legal 
guardians, was imperilled during his absence ; that he 
had not the means of asserting his claims for want ofa 
He pointed out the advan- 
tages all would derive from one of their number being 
elevated to a good worldly position. The Bohemians 
perceived this— doubtless exaggerating it in their san- 


presentable appearance. 


guine temperaments. Briefly, a conspiracy was entered 
into to equip Frank Gerald at all points, and send him 
forth to victory. 

They sat late at the tavern ; Frank, for the first time 
in his life, drinking more than was good for him. He 
woke in the morning with a splitting headache and a 
still more insufferable attack of burning remorse. How 
heartily he felt ashamed of himself for having profaned 
the chaste subject of his love by making it the topic of 
a tavern conversation! He tried to think of it asa 
mere passing freak, that would have no serious conse- 
His Bohemian acquaintances, he thought, 
would forget all about their compact with him in the 
morning. He was mistaken. So hopeless was the 
worldly condition of these men, that they were too ready 
to seize upon the wildest chance of a helping hand that 
might one day lift them from their stagnant obscurity. 
They had taken Frank perfectly au sérieuz, and they 


cine nces, 


kept their word to aman. One came to him, while he 
was at breakfast, with an introduction to a fashionable 
tailor—procured Heaven knows how. The young 
musician introduced him to the confiding hatter he 
had spoken of. Mr. Long made a liberal contribution 
of boots: Fortune permitted that his foot and Frank’ 
should prove exactly of a size. The painter, who had 
written the unactable tragedy, lent our hero half-s- 
dozen superfine shirts. One man contributed a ring, 
another a faultless umbrella. Shawls, gloves, whips 
nex 


and jewelled canes, were forthcoming by some 


plicable agency. The contribution of Mr. Bloss—¥* 
had never before been seen with half-a-crown at 4 time 
— was the most astonishing. Mr. Bloss lent Frank ten 
pounds! The wildest conjecture failed to obtain a clue 
to the possible origin of this windfall. Mr. Raffles, the 


’ ¥ son ari 3 
meat al Stil lent. procure ad the loan ol a gun ae , 
fishing-rod, the latter not particularly useful at * 
t1 f year, but serving to increase the stock of bas 
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A SUBSCRIPTION BEAU. 





gage. The former was, providentially, a real Manton 
—afresh shovelful of dust for the eyes of Mr. Charles 
Evershed. 

Frank could not resist the temptation of the proffered 
help. His equipment was soon complete, and a dress 
rehearsal of the subscription beau was called at Mr. 
Long's apartments. Mr. Long had requested this as a 
particular favour, as a means of overawing his landlady 
with a sense of his aristocratic connections. The con- 
tributors all assembled to contemplate the effect of their 
joint production. Frank was turned about, criticised, 
“pert complimented, envied, and pronounced all 
out perfect. The jolly fellows drank success to him in 
many bumpers, and accompanied him bodily to the 
Oxford coach, the box-seat of which our hero mounted 
amid their vociferous farewells—looking very like a gen- 
tleman indeed, but feeling uncomfortably like a swindler. 


CHAPTER XII. 
KEEPING A COW, 
‘LES EVERSHED was one of those negative 
"E personages of whom it is customary for friends 
“4y——-in the absence of more definite grounds for 


4 nore «| 
Pproval — that they mean well. 


very wel] indeed. 


Mr. Charles meant 
A een 1: No man ever meant better. But 
" a ian life of ours is an obstinately hard-shelled 
pa “ys refuses to be cracked by the mere velvet pres- 

“OF good intention. 
cellent disy 

Ray. hy 


* ’ 


r? - 
*maliy ¢ 


, 
ai 


Mr. Charles was a young man 
that 
was disposed to act justly, and was tho 
onvineed that probity was the best rule of life. 


._e. 


sition and of virtuous principles ; 


SS ee i ee ee 


But his virtue was of somewhat feeble and torpid con- 

‘stitution, requiring the stimulus of constant reward to 
keep it in life and activity. Mr. Charles was never so 
happy as when enabled to keep on good terms with his 
own conscience, which was tenderly sensitive, and apt 
to punish him sorely when he transgressed its dictates, 
It would have delighted him at any time to be able to 
pursue a great and meritorious line of conduct, provided 
he were not much a loser by the transaction. On the 
other hand, the necessity of behaving falsely or un- 
generously annoyed him dreadfully, but was neverthe- 
less one to which he would yield on very slender pro- 
vocation. He wanted very much to be a great and a 
good man. 
great scoundrel, provided he couldn't help himself, and 
to make the best of that irksome situation. 

This budding senator —some few months before we 
had the honour of making his acquaintance—had shaken 
hands with himself most heartily in congratulation of 
his noble conduct in waiving his claims to the hand of 
his wealthy and beautiful cousin. He had also felt very 
proud of the philosophical execration in which he held 
the character of his rascally father. But his honesty 
had only thriven so long as it promised to be the best 
* oum- 


But he was quite ready to become a very 


policy. Like a true placeman, he had counted on 
pensation ” for the loss of his affianced bride, in the 
shape of another lady's hand, whose family interest he 
looked forward to as a stepping-stone to his political 
advancement. His father, he had calculated, would never 
trouble him again—that worthy patrician being exiled 
from his native land by something more than suspicion 
of a grave crime. But the Destinies had cruelly altered 
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Mr. Charles's agreeable programme. The cabinet minis- 
ter had refused him his daughter's hand; and, what 
turned out to be Mr. Charles's presumption in aspiring 
to such an honour, had hopelessly checked his prospects 
of official promotion. His father had returned to clear 
himself in the public estimation from all taint of the 
offence with which he had been accused, and to resume 
his old habits of oppressive extortion, which had been 
the young man’s bane and incubus through life. Mr. 
Charles regretted his hasty renunciation of Miss Bell 
and her eight thousand a-year. Was it too late to 
retrace his steps ? 

It had been a pet maxim of Sir Paul Evershed’s, that 
it was the duty of every sensible man, as he playfully 
expressed it, to “keep acow;” that is to say, to have 
sume productive personage helplessly under your con- 
trol for the supplying of your necessities. Sir Paul 
had kept many cows in his time. He had commenced 
with his elder brother, Bell’s father, on the possession 
of some of whose dangerous secrets he had built the 
foundation of his villanous predatory career. Through 
this brother's influence he had pushed his son— whom 
he hated and despised for his resemblance to an ill-used 
mother—into a promising position, solely that he 
might prey upon him in his turn. Unfortunately, 
however, doctrines like Sir Paul Evershed’s are con- 
tagious. Your human cows are apt to divine the 
policy of becoming milkers in their turn. Sir Paul 
had ineautiously placed himself under the thumb of 
an implacable enemy. Our mysterious friend, Mr. 
Giovanni, not only milked him unmercifully, but even 
threatened him with the shambles. The Italian was 
actuated in his threats and extortions equally by the 
animal instincts of gratitude and revenge. He had been 
grievously wronged by Sir Paul Evershed, and, as he 
conceived, vitally succoured by the Cassidys. He wished 
to enrich the latter at the expense of the former. The 
relentless Giovanni clamoured for milk, and Sir Paul's 
only available cow at present was his son. Charles 
was ordered to renew his engagement with his cousin 
and marry her, under penalty of seeing the author of 
It was a 
heart-breaking matter to Charles, but Sir Paul took it 
very quietly indeed. 

He was very sorry, the baronet was, that the English 
Church laws of kindred and affinity prevented his mar- 
rying his own niece. 


his days condemned and punished as a felon. 


He believed himself a much more 
attractive personage than his paper-faced son, and would 
sut 
there was no help for it. Charles must marry his cousin ; 
and the only real obstacle to that desirable consumma- 
tion was the engagement with Mr. Frank Gerald. 

It may be thought odd that the over-clever baronet 


have liked Brayle Manor as a possession hugely. 


never thought of Frank as an impostor, considering 
the cloud of obscurity that hung over his fainily and 
Frank's University degree had most likely 
saved him from this suspicion: 


origin. 
he was certainly a 
bent upon 
only thought of good 


gentleman. Moreover, as Sir Paul was 
wickedness and not justice, he 
repute to be destroyed, never of possible deception to 
be detected. He busied himself only with damaging 


hints as to Frank Gerald's character-——suggested only 


recklesaness, dissipation, and probable unfaithfulness — 
all of which very properly attached Miss Bell Evershed 
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more devotedly to her absent swain than ever. If Sir 
Paul Evershed had but known that Mr. Frank Gerald, 
B.A., was in reality not the son of Miles Cassidy the 
Irish carpenter, down in the town yonder! 

Sir Paul, however, was busy with the Cassidy 
family from other considerations. He had learnt that 
his arch-enemy and oppressor, in whose power he 
was writhing, was their friend and lodger. Heartily 
desiring Mr. Giovanni's death or discomfiture, he had 
taken pains to possess himself of certain salient facts in 
connection with the household. He had employed ag 
an agent one of Lady Harriett’s servants, no other than 
the distinguished personage whom, not long ago, we 
saw overwhelmed by Sir Paul's cloak and insolence at 
Kensington. This fellow, a conceited and pedantic 
blockhead, had drawn up a report of his investigations, 
in attempted imitation of an official style, strangely at 
variance with the truth, but with which Sir Paul was 
highly amused and perfectly satisfied. 

The document is worthy of preservation. 
follows : 

* Old Cassidy, Hirish carpenter, come to Hoxford 
on the tramp better than seventeen years ago. Uncom- 
mon Jow and ilitrate ; spoke of as having saved money, 
but scaly in the extream. Set up in A two years 
back. Not generally liked. Ad two sons, one of 
wich turned out bad, and left his home in consequens 
of troubel ; the other not much better, given to drink, 
but reported a good bowler at crickit. Young niece, 
apparently good-looking, but suspishus charickter. A 
gent frequenting the from Hoxford College. 
Spoke ill of by the naybours in consequens. Widder 
woman by way of ousekeeper, of low origin and con- 
exshuns. Have a son of hers residing on the premises, 
at present disabled by ingery from haxident, but aving 
been in Couuty Jale for felony previous. Tall man off 
his head, proberbly one of the fambly—said to have 
been an idiot in Hoxford poorhouse —compleating the 
cattylog. Altogether a bad lot I should say.” 

“ And this, my friend,” asked Sir Paul with a smile, 
having perused the precious document, “ is the result 


It ran as 





ouse 


of your careful investigations ?” 

“Them's the heads of the facts, Sir Paul,” replied 
the bowing flunkey. “7 You'll find ‘em correct in every 
particklar. I've spared no pains, Sir Paul. I've he- 
meaned myself by drinking along with some of the 
wust charickters in the naybourhood, as is likely t 
know most about sich people. Beside, I've spoke to 
the widow woman, the housekeeper, myself. I can see 
her game. She's up to marrying the hold man, which 
it seems he takes to, keeping her son in the house 
spite of previous bad charickter. A coarse lot, Sir 
Paul, depend upon it.” 

“That will do, my good fellow. Here is another 
guinea for you. You can leave the manuscript.” 

‘Thank you, Sir Paul.” 

The scribe left the apartment in all the conscious 
pride of well-rewarded authorship. 

“A serviceable and amusing rascal,” said Sir Paul 
to himself. ave cam 
his lot, fortunately, amongst a disreputable set. 
be hard, indeed, if we cannot prove something against 
At may 


< ’ sat 
able to invalidate any disagreeable testimony be ™ 


“ My friend Giovanni appears to hé ‘ 
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oe. . 
feel inclined to bring forward. 
remises may prove serviceable. I must hunt him up. 
Sir Paul hunted the jail-bird up, and was pleased to 
recognise in him the person of Mr. Samuel Quelch, 
slowly recovering from his accident, and taking the air 
on crutches. The congenial spirits fraternised promptly. 
Sir Paul gave his former unsuccessful messenger some 
money, and questioned him. Mr. Quelch was badly 


That jail-bird on the 


” 


“You are a gentleman, sir. J°'// watch him.” 
“ ° > ’ ; 
Do; I may have a few more pieces about me by 
the time you have come to a satisfactory conclusion. 


| And if you should discover that he carries any papers 
_——say tied round his waist by a belt, or concealed in 


of, he said, and very much ill-used by society in_ 


general, but chiefly by Miles Cassidy and his own 
mother. Mr. Pyebush also annoyed him, by possess- 
ing more health, money, and consideration, than he, 
Samuel, was judged by the unfeeling majority entitled 
to. Nor did he altogether like Mr. Giovanni, who oc 


cupied the most comfortable room in the house, while | 


Ssmuel was fain to content himself with a cock-loft. 

“T wouldn't stand it if I were you, my friend,” said 
the baronet, pleasantly. 

“ Blest if I mean to, as soon as I can get rid of these 
here crutches, and cut and run,” said Samuel, with much 
bitterness. “ Why, that old Cassidy’s rolling in money, 
and he won't put it in no bank. They say he keeps it 
all in a locker under Soft Jimmy’s bed e 

“ My friend, if you contemplate anything burglarious 
pray keep it to yourself.” 

“Who said I did? 
Be off!” 

Mr. Quelch looked dreadfully alarmed. 
gracefully smiled away his apprehensions. 

“Don't be frightened, my good fellow,” said the 
baronet, showing all his teeth: “I was only joking. 
A lad of your pluck and talent must be wretched in 
this helpless condition. What you want is a little easy, 
profitable work.” 

“Well, it must be easy — look at the state I’m in ; 
and I should like it profitable.” 

“You spoke of the Italian man—your master's 
lodger ?” 





None of your nonsense here ! 


Sir Paul 


“Blow him, and my master as you call him! They 
don’t want for nothink. Look at me!” 

“I do so, intently. Nor need you want for any- 
thing if you can dome a trifling service.” 

“Well, make it trifling.” 
af Have you observed the man | speak of—the 
oreigner 2" 

“Blow him! rather! I see him come out every 
morning — after sich a breakfast as J can never get— 
and sit there on the steps, in the sun, like a lazy beast 
as he is, as if the town belonged to him.” 
“Never mind that. 

he carries anything about him—say papers, for 
inceé——that he is particularly careful of ?” 
How the blazes should it ?” 


» \j ‘ . 
My dear fellow, I gave you the credit of being an 


Has it ever occurred to you 


Srvarne and clever lad — unjustly, perhaps, though 
Do you ever sae him put his hand suddenly 


. ré + 


ist. OT to a particular pocket, as if he was 


a assure himself that he had not lost some 
i. | inp rtam ae” 
\ 
= | : : 
Will you take the trouble to observe him during 
‘ay or two? And by the way accept this 
‘ . aS @ ne thing to. ards the restoration ol whi h 
. 4 | in ™ ‘ j 





a secret pocket — perhaps I need only say that I should 
like to look at them, and that by the time you deliver 
them into my hands I may be very rich indeed.” 

“What sort of papers, sir, might one ask— just to 
guide a fellow?” 

“One in particular, a long, narrow strip, with a 
stamp upon it. But bring me anything that may fall 
in your way. You are an intelligent fellow, I perceive, 
You know where I am to be found. Good morning.” 

Soon after this interview the local journals reported 


_ correctly, that Lady Harriett Brayle and Miss Evershed 


were entertaining a select but distinguished circle of 
visitors at Brayle Manor for the Christmas holidays. 
The wily baronet, his son, and some half-dozen remote 
family connections, composed the circle. It was a sad 
gathering enough. The health of the old lady was 
failing rapidly, and her irresolution was more marked 
than ever. The baronet had somehow contrived to 
assert a strange influence over the household. Charles, 
reconciled to his father as to a stern necessity, strove 
also to reconcile matters with his conscience, by be- 
lieving that he had been desperately in love with Bell 
from the beginning, and had never got himeelf really 


out of that sentimental condition: also that it was his 


duty to revile and supplant Mr. Frank Gerald, whom 
he strove to think of as a penniless adventurer, The 
Westminster Road episode favoured this theory. That 
memorable adventure Mr. Charles imparted to his father, 
who had served it up, ad nauseam, dressed in every con- 
ceivable sauce of pleasantry that malice could dictate, 
Old engagements—a dying father’s wishes— family 
traditions and duties, were revived, Lady Harriett 
shook her head, and wept: she had possibly encou- 
raged her darling grandchild in a romantic attachment 
“Who was Mr, Gerald?” 
the distant relations inquired. “ Where was Mr. Gerald?” 
was all that Bell asked. “ Why did he not come?” 
Sir Paul was in the highest spirits. His Italian 
leech had not drawn blood from him for more than a 
week, 
acted the part of a despondent lover to perfection, Bell, 
vexed and irritated, perhaps by Frank's prevaricating 


that would prove disastrous. 


His son, reduced to absolute obedience, had 


excuses for non-appearance, seemed disposed to regard 
Sir Paul looked upon 
the marriage of his son and his niece as already accom 


her cousin with unusual favour. 


plished, when, one morning, an Oxford vehicle drove 
up the lawn, from which descended Mr, Frank Gerald 
in his borrowed plumes——gun, 


} 


himself, resplendent 
fishing-rod, whips, rings, and all—upon the whole, a 


very dazzling apparition. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LION 8 DEN. 


AMONG the distinguished circle of visitors assembled at 
Brayle Manor, there were but two whom we consider 


worthy the honour ot Bpes ial introduction to our 


readers. The rest were the mere rank and file of 
ge nteel society — well-dressed supernumeraries, su h as 
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MR. SPARROWBILL 


can be procured at a day’s notice to fill any drawing- 
room. The except ions signalised were a Miss Gertrude 
Brayle and a certain Mr. Sparrowbill, who, in spite of 
his eccentric and by no means high-sounding name, 
was a man of what is called good family, being first 
cousin to Lady Harriett Brayle. Miss Gertrude had 
stood in the same degree of relationsh ip to that lady's 
deceased husband. 

Place aus dame al Let us describe the lovely 
Gertrude first. She is soon disposed of, as there is not 
much of her, physically or morally. She was a tiny, 
fleshless morsel of old-maidenhood, who gave you 
a notion that she adhered to the obsolete w eighty 
head-gear and voluminous petticoats of her youth, as a 
sensible precaution against the danger of being blown 
away. She was a very little old maid, indeed. She 
had small intellects, small affections, small animosities. 
and a very small income. She was great in one respect 
alone-—she was a Brayle! The proud consciousness 
of this important fact kept her alive and happy. What 
particular advantage there may be in being a Brayle, 
any more than av Stigyins or a Montmorenc,s . mav 
not be apparent on the surface. Whatever it was. it 
fully satisfied the humble exigencies of poor little Miss 


Gertrude. It reconciled her to herself. and saved her 
worlds of trouble. She knew ncthing exce pt the his 
tory of the Brayle family —as to which she was m 
likely deplorably wrong. She could not spell properly 
but she could tell you that the Drayles had never 
been a writing family. She had not a juired a sing 
graceful ac omplishine nt the Bravlea had 1 

in for amusement. She was not in the least decres 
ashamed of her poverty, or her necessity for fi t| 
sponging on her relations. There was justifiable | re- 





cedent in the case of Sir Simon de Brayle, her ancestor, 
who, being dreadfully hard up in the fourteenth century, 
had found himself under the disagreeable necessity of 
murdering his maternal aunt for the sake of her earrings. 
Had she not been 80 deplorably ugly, she might have 
laps d from the paths of virtue in her early youth, con- 
soling herself with the example of some remote Brayle, 
who may have been a king’s mistress. As it was, she 
was quite satisfied with ill-looks and reputable spinster- 
hood, There had been a great many old maids in the 
Brayle family —abbesses and otherwise. With regard 
to mere feature, the Brayle nose had been a pug from the 
time of the Conquest, and squinting was in the blood! 
Mr. Sparrowbill was a mahogany-faced old bachelor, 

of angular development, with no particular chest, but 
with a large countenance, and an undue preponderance 
of hands and feet. He was, perhaps, the hardest -looking 
man ever seen. | { is face if wok ec | as i f you mH ight saw 
pieces off it, without in the least degree hurting him 
sy way of baffling all human theory of generalisation 
froin external evidence, Nature had chosen to endow 
this grit, uncomfortable-looking personage, with one 
of the tenderest hearts in the world, but in compens* 


t! a ane rhaps in order to save appennene 


afflicted him with the worst memory conceivable. 
say the worst, advisedly. Mr. Sparrowbill’s was by ®° 
ins a treacherous memory, but it had the one-sided 
facult y of remem beri nye only di sagreeable things. Thus 
if you asked him if he were ac quainted with Mr. SO and- 
so, he would answer you, “No; I haven't the pleasure 
but I knew his father in 1804, when he was a bankrup> 
Or the colloquy might run in this wise: _— 
‘Mr. Sparrowbill, have you seen our old fren 
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“Not for years. Only once since his wife ran away 
with the footman. Sad business!” 

Mr. Sparrowbill on his arrival had been introduced 
to Sir Paul Evershed, with whose conversation he ap- 
peared much charmed. 

“Looks devilish well,’ was Mr. Sparrowbill’s com- 
ment. “A deuced deal younger than he did twenty 
years ago, When he got into that scrape about cheating 
atcards. ‘Outof it?’ Ohdear! yes. Shot the man 
who accused him, and was received in the best society 
after it. Most agreeable man! Glad he has quashed 
that infamous conspiracy about the bigamy. Never 
thought him guilty myself; but it certainly made a 
most unfavourable impression at the time. He'll get 
on now, depend upon it.” 

Mr. Charles Evershed, on his arrival, was introduced 
to Mr. Sparrow bill. 

“Glad to meet you sir,” said Mr. Sparrowbill, 
heartily. “ Not the first time I have had the pleasure 
of seeing you, though. I was in the House on the night 
of your maiden speech on the chocolate duties question, 
Dreadful break-down it was, to be sure! Hua! ha! 
You can afford to be reminded of it now !” 

Mr. Frank Gerald on his arrival was enthusiasti- 
eally welcomed by Mr. Sparrowbill. 

“Now, sir, [ call this an honour—a _ positive 
honour,” said Mr. Sparrowbill, treating Frank's arm like 
apump-handle. “ And that from an elderly man not 
given to enthusiasm, to a youngster like yourself, | 
conceive to be a high compliment. I am honoured, sir, 
by making your personal acquaintance. I am no writer 
myself, but Iam a great reader. 
Boleyn through, 


[ have read your Anne 
The first canto—which is naturally 
the we akest in the book —I think I can repeat line for 
line. That pitch into it in the Morning Scarifier I con- 
he most unjustifiable production that ever was 
penned, 

“What a charming person Miss Gertrude is!” said 


a f, - 7 . 
4lemale nobody, one evening. 


I discontinued the paper in consequence.” 


“Charming! I believe you,” Mr. Sparrowbill as 
sented. “ But you should have known her thirty years 
ago, when she brought her action for breach of promise 
‘ealust young Goosebridge. Gained it triumphantly, 
and bought an annuity with the damages. Serve him 
nght: Yes. She is a very charming person. Good 
breed, you know,” 

Such was Mr. Sparrowbill—whom having intro- 
will put aside for the present. We shall 
by-and-bye for active service, on which 
‘eency we may also find Miss Gertrude Brayle 
ssibly for the first time in her life, or 


: “i. we 


want } 
i i 


sa rival at the manor house reconcil d Bell 
in existence, with the exe eption of her 
cousin. The former she had 


nsiste ntly and logically, from a settled belief 


’ 
aiwavs 


thiness. The latter she now dé spised for 
ring and backsliding. 
had seemed doubtful. and while the en: ms 
of the field, Bell had temporised in a 


semblance of humility. She had doubted 
i 


As long as Frank's 


i her cause, But now ber troubadour ha 
the wars, not remarkably victorious to bi 


is colours at any rate. Bell mad no 


effort to conceal her pride. She fairly paraded the 
blushing Frank before her assembled guests, as a trea- 
sure of which she had every right to be proud. She 
gave unfettered play to her considerable powers of sar- 
casm, turning the weapons lately employed by the 
baronet and his son most cruelly against their own 
bosoms. It was now their turn to writhe under cutting 
allusions to penniless schemers and fortune-hunters, by 
the skilful employment of which the relentless Bell 
succeeded in driving the elegant baronet to bite his 
filbert nails in corners, and in rendering the life of the 
ever-remorseful, and would-be-good-if-he-could Charles, 
an intolerable burden and a torment to him, 

To Frank, when they were alone, the scornful heiress 
was all gentleness, trust, and true love—aye! and 
good sense into the bargain. She pointed out to him 


_ the influence her uncle had acquired over the mind of 


Lady Harriett, and dwelt impressively on the dangerous 
badness of the man’s character. She doubted her own 
resolution. Her grandmother's failing health might 
leave her powerless to refuse compliance with any 
expressed wish of the old lady on a trying emergency, 
If she were once Frank’s wedded wife, all indecision and 
uncertainty would be at an end. She was mistress of 
her hand and property. He had accepted both in per- 
Why not ratify the bargain and 
claim possession at once? Secretly if he wished it, or 
publicly —only irrevocably, As for Frank’s magnani- 
mous scheme for making a great name and position for 
himself in the world, Bell argued very sensibly that 
they, of all living couples, had the least necessity to 


spective long ago. 


waste their youth and hopes in any such probation, 
To her, Frank was a great man already ; that he would 
become one also to the world at large she was thoroughly 
convinced’; but she would like the honour of helping 
him to greatness, and surely his progress would be none 
the less rapid for the possession of ample means and 
leisure for the pursuit of his favourite studies. Besides, 
she wanted some one to lean upon, to run to for help 
and shelter in her numerous trials. For, haughty and 
scornful as it was her pleasure to appear before the 
world, she confessed humbly before Frank, with her 
burning cheeks and thick curls nestling in his bosom, 
that she was one of the greatest cowards in the world, 

It was a sore temptation to a runaway match. 

“Do not think unworthily of me, Frank, for talking 
to you like this,” said Bell, kneeling at his side, and 
looking into his eyes with an expression of sweet humi- 
lity: and then, half-smiling, “ You know I am one of 
the queens of the earth, and love exacts greater con- 
cessions from us than from others. You do not think 
me unwomanly, Frank ?” 

Unwomanly ! The twining arma, the moistened 
eyes, the faw n-like timidity, and the childlike trast- 
fulness, were answers to the question. 

‘T can only repeat one monotonous burden, Bell,” 
said Frank. faintly. “You overwhelm me with love 
and happine es that I am unworthy of.” 

‘I will believe you in anything else. 
be a falsehood, for IDy uncle Paul is so fond of repeat 


That must 


lag gs 
Bel] laughe d merrily. 
“Well. 1 am not unworthy of you, if, as they say, 


love can level all distinctions. But, can it 7 Con- 
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sider once more the inequality of our social posi- 
tions.” 

“They will be equal when the poor country squiress 
is elevated to the rank of the great author’s lady!” 

“ Ah, Bell! But if the author never becomes great?” 

“Then he must turn his pen into a spade, and sink 
contentedly into the useful country squire.” 

“But you do not even know anything of my 
family.” 

“This much.” Bell took his face between her hands 
and kissed it. “A very good sample.” 

“ But if you found that I were related to 

“ Forgers— bigamists—and libertines! Then we 
should be the more on an equality, and I should have 
less compunctions in disgracing you by such a family 
connection as Sir Paul Evershed.” 





She was a very clever little sophist, this Miss Bell, | 


in her determination to overcome what she considered 
her lover's honourable reticence by proofs of the blindest 
confidence. 

Their @te-a-tete was interrupted, and Mr. Gerald’s 
long-promised confession again adjourned sine die. 

Fortune had favoured Frank during the first few 
days of his sojourn at Brayle (this conversation took 
place on the fourth) by a succession of bad weather, 
which rendered out-of-door amusements impracticable. 
Moreover, there were some repairs going on at the 
back of the house, which would have made promenades 
in the most attractive part of the grounds impossible. 
So far, then, Frank had been spared all apprehension of 
a chance awkward encounter with any of his humble 
acquaintances or kinsfolk. His spirits rose “ith the 
sense of security. He distinguished himseif in-doors 
immensely. The guests were delighted with the versa- 
tility of his accomplishments and conversation. Mr. 
Sparrowbill (who, fortunately, only knew him as Mr. 
Frank Gerald, the author), could recollect nothing to 
his disparagement. Miss Gertrude pronounced him in 
limb, feature, and deportment, as actually displaying 
some points of resemblance to a Brayle! 

On the fifth wet day the guests sat in a drawing- 
room, that looked upon a dreary expanse of leaden cloud 
and dripping shrubbery, amusing themselves as they 
best could. Sir Paul 


had received disquieting news that morning, which had 


It was a very dull assemblage. 


communicated its influence from himself to his son. 
He made a feint of reading. but his eyes were away 
from the page. He was in reality endeavouring to 
eatch stray fragments of a conversation that was being 
carried on near him, in an undertone, by Miss Bell 
Lady Harriett, muffled in 


shawls, sat in an easy-chair on one side of the fire. 


and her accepted lover. - 


Miss Gertrude on the other, employing herself as usual, 
doing nothing Mr. Sparrowbill stood with his back 
to the fire, di 
lection of some by-g 


subtless consoling himself with the recol 
one Wintry season, ten times more 
disagreeable than the present 

Sir Paul from time to time gave vent to an exclama 
tion of impatient vexation. 

“Don't seem to like your book, Sir Paul!” said 
Mr. Sparrowbill. “They are bores some of those authors 


I can call to mind a few.” 


“On the contrary,” said Sir Paul, showing his teeth 


unplh asantly 








“I have got hold of a charming moyen- 


cea 
dge story. A young secretary—what we should cal} 
a poor devil of a clerk in these days, makes love to g 
princess — captivates her at first, but gets exposed, and 
there's the very deuce to pay. Nicely written.” 

Frank was about to rise, angrily. Bell checked the 
movement by a firm, but silent pressure of the hand, as 
she said, in a perfectly calm voice : 

“That is a favourite class of subject with the 
author you are reading. There is a story of moder 
life, in the same volume, I think, of an escaped convict 
introducing himself into a respectable household, on the 
strength of some secret power he possesses, and creating 
an immense quantity of mischief. He, too, gets baffled 
at last. I should like you to read that story, uncle.” 

It was now Sir Paul’s turn to become red, and bite 
his lip with impotent rage. 

Passages at arins like this between the uncle and 
niece were by no means of rare occurrence. 

Mr. Sparrowbill, who doubtless recollected many 
bad family misunderstandings in his time, and their 
consequences, sought to change the conversation. 

“Upon my soul, I believe it’s going to clear up,” 
he said, striding to the window. “By Jove, there's 
actually a speck of blue over yonder. The bricklayers 
are good judges, and I perceive they ‘ve got to work 
again. By the way, Lady Harriett, I’m glad to see 
you employ that worthy fellow, Cassidy from Oxford. 
How that man has got on, to be sure! I recollect him 
when he hadn't a shoe to his foot. There he goes, 
Fine old boy for his time of life, still.” 

“ Frank! what ails you?” Miss Bell almost screamed 
in alarm, seeing her lover deadly pale, and trembling 
from head to foot. 

“* Nothing 
turning his back to the window. 





a passing faintness, merely,” said Frank, 


THE CASTLE OF THE ECHO. 
By WALTER THORNBURY 


Ix a blue gap of the Apennine, 
A gorge the wild goats love, 
The Sforza built a massy tower 
To shield his Lombard dove. 


Ten summers long the hammers went 
In cadence and in rhyme, 

And lo! the mountain echoes beat 
In answer all the time. 


The Echo Castle built within 
Grew with the outer towers ; 

It widen'd like the summer fruit 
Ripening in summer hours. 


With stone for stone the mountain dwarfs 
Reared up unseen their dome, 

Where they might hold their mocking sport 
With the quicksilver gnome. 


Ten years — now but a blackened arch 
Is left on that burnt rock : 

A riven keep —a tottering wall, 
Split by the cannon shock. 
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The inner castle still remains, 
And when the goat-herd cries, 
Seeking the straying kid he’s lost, 
The dwarf within replies. 


The “ Echo Castle,” so they call 
This ruin on the rock,— 

‘Tis but a hollow skull of tower 
Rent by some cannon shock. 











———— 


AN HOUR AT “ THE HOUSE.” 


Srppose it to be a quarter past four, p.m., and that, by a 
strange coincidence, I stumble upon you, O kindly reader 
and old acquaintance, in the middle of Westminster 
Hall. Your favoured name is on the Speaker's list for 
admittance to his gallery, but you don’t know how to 
get to it. Follow me, I will be your guide. No, not 
through yonder doorway, by which a sentinel-police- 
man stands. 


course we must traverse the Hall. 

Anoble hall—is it not ?—this of Westminster, wisely 
chosen by Sir Charles Barry for the general entrance to 
his new Houses of Parliament, so that the ancient and 
modern are connected. Had we time we might moralise 
on the things said and done in this old Hall—save one, 
the largest in the world with roof unsupported by pillars. 
It was built by truculent William Rufus, and re-built 
by poor Richard II., with whom and whose times 
Shakspeare (under the auspices of Mr. Charles Kean, 
at“ the Princess's”) has, of course, made you acquainted. 
Here our early parliaments were held, and our law- 
courts sat, before they were transferred to the chambers, 
the massive doors of which you see up the flights 
of steps to your left. Here, in distant and different 
ages, Sir William Wallace, Sir Thomas More, and his 
majesty King Charles I., were tried and doomed to 
death. Here, closer to our own day, Warren Hastings 
underwent his long impeachment; and (for the last 
ume ) King George IV.’s coronation-dinner was given. 
We have arrived at the south end of the Hall, and must 
mount this broad flight of steps, on the site of which 
Uliver Cromwell was solemnly inaugurated Lord Pro- 
tector of the United Commonwealth of England, Scot- 
‘and, and Ireland. To the left, my dear sir, up and 
through these tall folding-doors. This is St. Stephen’s 
Hall, on the site of St. Ste »~phen’s Chapel, built by King 
Stephen to be the c hapel-royal of Westminster Palace. 
Who, do you ask, are shabby men on a bench, 

coking mean and dwarf-like in this fine hall, with its 
Mlatuary, frescoes, gil ling, and encaustic tiles? Those 
“em 7 men are awaiting the opening of the Strangers’ 

” give order 
Our destination is to a more select place of 
nce and observation—the Speaker's Gallery. Take 
‘OK at Hampden, Falkland, and the other English 


those 


. for which eve ry member can 
per die ni. 


audier 


one 


a 's who, in their marble dignity, contrast so with 
he Shab 'y expectants of the Strangers’ Galle ry. For- 
= ard again through those other fol ling- doors. This is 

Ventral Hall. Magnificent, is it not ?—the vast 


ay fi. in the 


5 ©T) TT 


dim religious light filtered through 
us windows of stained glass. 


‘ Those doors 


ight lead to the corridor of the House of Lords: 





| 


| staircase 


through these, to the left, lies our way. Mr. Policeman 
touches his hat, for I am an old habitué. Fly open, 
ye folding-doors! We are in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. 

Let us stand here, a few feet back from our place of 
entrance, by this stall covered with cakes, sandwiches, 
oranges, bottles, and glasses, where all sorts of slight 
refreshments may be had, excellent and cheap, and which 
is uncommonly like the refreshment-stall of an ordinary 
theatre. The lobby, you perceive, is a square, with 
four archways, under one of which we entered. The 
corresponding archway opposite that of our entrance is 
the entrance to the House itself. Those two sentry- 
boxes on each side of it belong to the two door-keepers 
whose business it is to see that none but members or 
privileged persons cross the sacred threshold through 
the folding-doors. The western archway leads, by 
after staircase, to the private entrance in 


| Westminster Hall, past cloak and umbrella-room, news- 


That is the Members’ private entrance to | 


the lobby of the House, whither we are bound. In cur | eastern archway opposite it leads to refectories for mind 


room, and I know not what beside. The corresponding 


_and body —to the library, to the dining-room, and the 


Why, 


| well with the dark wood of the massive roof. 


smoking-room. ‘The House of Commons is the best 
club in the world —comfort and convenience are united 
with power. “The rather heavy ? 
yes, in certain cases. 

The lobby, you will observe (as the showmen say), 
is lofty and spacious. Although somewhat worn by 
the tread of innumerable feet, the encaustic tiling, with 
its frequent emblazonment, in Gothic letters, of “ God 
save the Queen,” looks quaintly gorgeous, and contrasts 


entrance-fee is 


Those 


elaborate carved brass gas-standards, in each of its 


angles, which will soon diffuse a mild, artificial ra- 


diance, were planned by Faraday himself, that the air 
should not be vitiated by the gas. But, hush! that 
shout of “ Mr. Speaker!” prefaces the arrival of the first 
Commoner in England. “ Hats off!” The tall gentle- 
man in the flowing wig and silken gown is Mr. Speaker. 
He in the knee-breeches, with the sword by his side, 
carrying the mace, is the Sergeant-at-arms, Lord Charles 
Russell, a brother of Lord John’s. “ The tottering train- 
bearer looks very old.” Yes, but mark the firm step 
and hale look of Mr. Speaker's chaplain. The proces- 
sion has passed in; “Mr. 
What a sonorous voice that of 


the oaken doors are closed. 
Speaker is at prayers.” 
the senior door-keeper ! 

See, the lobby is filling. There were scarcely six 
persons in it when we entered, and now there must be 
sixty. But the House is made; prayers are over ; let 
us go up-stairs. This is the Speaker's Gallery, and 
down below sit the Commons of England—forty of them 
at least: had there fewer, Mr. Speaker would 
have declared the House adjourned. Right before us, 
at the other end of the House, on his canopied throne, 
is Mr. Speaker. The table before him is the important 
piece of furniture on which petitions are ordered to be 
laid, and the be-wigged and be-gowned gentlemen who 
sit at the head of it, are the Clerks of the House. Look 
behind, you will see shabby friends of St. 
Stephen's Hall filling the Strangers’ Gallery. 
front of us, the row of unoccupied seats, separated from 


been 


and our 


Just in 


ours by a passage and partitions, is reserved for the 
diplomatic COrps ; sometimes Peers ascend to it from 
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their own places under our gallery, and which you 
cannot see. The galleries stretching along the sides of 
the Hall are Members’ Galleries. The space below is not 


meant to seat much more than half the actual Members | 


of the House, and on important 
overflow upwards into the galleries. 

opposite us, at the other end of the House, over Mr. 
Speaker, and with its one row of occupants, which will 
presently be doubled, is the Reporters’ Gallery. Their 
note-books are folded, and their pencils lie inactive for 
the present. A strange-looking room, is it not? 
Nothing very impressive about it in this dim light. 
It has been compared to an old-fashioned dissenting 
chapel, and might be taken for such, were it not that 
there are no pews, and that the Members’ seats with 
their green-leather covers and stuffed-backs rise tier- 
wise, until they are lost from sigiut under the galleries 
to our right and left. That passage, which right in the 
centre of the House runs up on either side, dividing 
the seats, is called “the gangway.” Members who seat 
themselves below the gangway are generally among the 
more independent supporters of the party on their side 
ofthe House. The Ministerialists are to the Speaker's 
right, the Opposition to his left. The chief Ministers 
and the leaders of the Opposition sit opposite to each 


occasions they 


other, on the front benches’ of their respective sides, 
divided only by the table. 
them in the House. This is the time of private busi- 
ness. Mr. Speaker is on his legs, reading from the 
paper which he is looking at through his eye-glass 
the titles of private bills, of no general interest. What 
“ Those that are of the 
opinion that this bill be read a second time, say Aye ; 
those that are of the contrary opinion, say No. The 
Ayes have it.” Nobody has said either “Aye” or 
“No,” for private bills are seldom opposed in the 
House. 


As yet, there are none of 


is he saying ? He is saying, 


Their fate is generally settled by Committees. 
but the form of putting every one of them to the House 
in this way must be gone through. Mr. Speaker has to 
repeat the same formula often fifty or sixty times run- 
ning, as well as to read out the titles of the bills them- 
selves. No wonder that hissonorous voice dwindles into a 
mutble, and that nobody is listening. 
will last for half-an-hour. 

The lobby is full, for an important question on 
foreign affairs is to be put to Ministers, and when pri- 


This sort of thing 
Let us into the lobby again. 


vate business is over, the time for questioning begins. 
See in what artistic and regimental fashion the throng 
is arranged, in serried lines, a picked policeman at the 
head of each, leaving a clear lane from archway to arch- 
way, north and south, east and west, free forthe “ circu- 
lation” of Members. Take care! a step further, and 
Policeman X will issue his minatory “ Stand back!” 
Let us place ourselves beside the principal door-keeper's 
sentry-box, and watch the rush of Members pouring in. 
Known and unknown, obscure and illustrious, they are 
swarming on like bees into a hive. Look —that unno- 
ticeable elderly gentleman with the grey whiskers, the 
t} 


face of a provincial attorney, and the quick but rat] 


shuffling step ;—that, my good frie ar is the terribl 
Palmerston. It is the greatest men in the House who 
enter with the smallest bustle—at least. in a cen aad 


way. Yonder, at the private entrance, Lord John is enter 


ing the lobby. Mark how he glides swiftly past us over 


The gallery right | 


the doorway, with his hat so down upon his brows that 
he is se -arcely recognisable. It is not with pride jp 
their port or defiance in their eye that the lords of 
humankind pass by—us, at least. Here comes the burly 
presence of John Bright, talking a little loud ang 
angrily ; and his friend, that smooth-faced, whiskerless. 
dapper gentleman with the slight smile, and the up. 
exceptionable garments, is the ruthless overthrower of 
ministries, Mr. Milner Gibson. On they pass, known 
and unknown, illustrious and obscure. The door. 
keepers have a hard time of it, for they must know six 
hundred and fifty-four faces, some of them far from 
familiar, especially in these days of frequent dissoly- 
tions. They must stop any one who may wittingly or 
unwittingly be passing in without warrant, and they 
must not obstruct the entrance of any one who is en- 
titled to the entrée. Peers have a right of admission 
to a place set apart for them. You heard the door- 
keeper say to the gentleman with the spectacles, acute 
face, satin stock, and no shirt-collar, “ Pray go into the 
gallery, my Lord—no room down-stairs ;” it was the 
Earl of Derby, for the Lords are “up.” Then there is a 
right of entrée for diplomatists, from the ambassa- 
dors of France and Russia to the obscure representatives 
of the smallest South and Central American republics, 
How boldly these two boys in their black gowns and 
square caps venture in where the highest commoner in 
the land, not a member, would fear to tread without 
authority! They are Westminster scholars, and have 
an express and ancient traditionary privilege to seats 
‘under the gallery” with the élite ofthe land. A glance 
from the door-keeper, with the admonition, “ Take off 
your caps,” and they are in. Nor is it only this cease- 
less outlook on persons entering which the door-keepers 
Messages of every kind have to be 
bx v8 in 


have to maintain. 
taken and delivered, all but simultaneously. 
the uniform of the Telegraph Company rush up with 
telegrams marked “immediate.” Jeameses in livery 
come bustling with messages that “ My Lady Foozle 
wishes to know whether she is to keep the carriage at 
An Irish gentleman, in bat 
tered costume, desires, in insinuating accents, to be in- 
formed whether either of the mimbers for Blarney is to 
A persevering North Briton “ wushes to speak 
wi’ ony member frae Scotland.” A Member from within 
appears at the door, in obedience to a ecard which has 
been sent to him. 


the door or ro home.” 
be seen, 


The anxious inquirer is not to be 
seen; and, ina Stentor-like voice, the senior door-keepet 
“ Who wants Sir Thomson Johnson?” Mean 
while his junior colleague is besieged by an amiable 
M.P. with a fashionably-dressed lady on his arm, whose 
style and crinoline belie his asseveration that she came 


shouts: 


to London only this morning, and must return & 
One little peep at the House throught the glass 
windows of the folding-doors, and she is the hap} piest of 
There are but two door-keepers, and with the 

many calls upon their patience and attention m ade at 
one and the same time, with the lobby all buzzing and 
du ty of pre 


venting the entrance of extraneous persons not to be 
easfully 


morrow, 


her se XxX. 


sounding about them, and their primary 
neglected, it is wonderful how calmly and sue 


Onward and onwaré 


at- 


they discharge their functions. 
ey come, some slow and silent, some quick and ¢h 
; ; . : . Le nas 
tering, some forming into groups that obstruct the p* 
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sage, but not to be meddled with, for they are Members 
of the honourable House. Here is tall Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, with his aristocratic look, which would arrest 


* 


Observe those two dandies opposite, shaking hands and 
stopping for a minute’s converse. They are dandies of 
very different schools, One is clad in the height of 
fashion, which ineans the extreme of simplicity ; but 
there is an elegance in the individual components of 
his costume, and a harmony in the fout ensemble, which 
mark the painstaking dresser. The other is so “ loud” 
in his attire, that were it not for an undeniable air of 
gentlemanliness, you would set him down as a “ gent.” 


A gorgeous cravat, a satin waistcoat of all the colours | 


of the rainbow, ringlets profuse and showy, dripping 


ordinary person be?” 
one of the bravest survivors of the Balaclava charge ; the 
“loud” one is the son and heir of one of the most cele- 
brated of modern English statesmen. His head tus; you 
note the scowl which overclouds his handsome face, and 
you want to know the “reason why.” Yonder it comes, 
composed and slow, with its fists tightly doubled, as if 
ready for dignified pugilism. Conscious of the hushed 
crowd looking on, the familiar form of Mr. Disraeli is 
passing along the lobby. A moment — halfa moment — 
seems to hesitate, just before he reaches the outer door. 
It is but to glance at the clock, which marks a quarter 
to five. Mr. Disraeli always looks at the clock, just 
as he always sits in the House with his hat off. The in- 
formation thus afforded seems to impart him new con- 
fidence, and he stalks into the House with quicker step. 

But what is this? Can we believe our ears? The 
door-keeper shouts, “ A division!” The policeman re- 
sponds with “Strangers must withdraw.” <A division! 
ont must be on a private bill. Singular! It is not 
twice in a session that there is a division on a private 
vill. ~The Trumpington-cum-Crawley Gas Bill, I sup- 
pose, in which the Crawleyites are opposed to the bill 
of the Trumpingtonians, as inimical to the interests of 
their “ great and expanding district, which is threatened 
by the narrow and exclusive jealousy of our decaying 
but artful neighbours.” “ Mustn’t we withdraw, since 
Fp aetoemen says so?" Not a bit of it, ny good 
mend. Policeman X will scarcely interfere with a 


contributor to the National Magazine. 


Let us stay 
Where we 


, are, and we shall see some fun. Tingle-a- 
Hng-a-ling | tingle-a-ling-a-ling! You hear that sharp 
hntinnabulary intonation, as Dr. Johnson would say ; 
the clock marks three minutes to five. Within, a clerk 
has turned a three-minute sand-glass, and as the clock- 
_ points to five the oaken doors will be shut, as 
‘twas announced that Mr. Speaker was at prayers. 

See how they run! see how they run!” as the glee 
' the three blind mice. Gentle and simple, squires 


eee ancestors are in Domesday and cotton-spinners 

esterday, all juinbled in the mélée; there pants 
pony mpuat hie ro of Acre, in his plaid inexpressibles, 
~ When he led his tars to the assault of the famous 
, ress. Hear the m, hear them —*“ Shut out! what is it 
n it?” How coolly the bland door-keeper answers, 


rr 


~ KTeat material interests were at stake.” “ Only 


the Trumpington-cum-Crawley Gas-works, my Lord.” 
My lord is a young county member, the heir to a 


, dukedom, who would scarcely have excited himself to 
your attention in a crowd. Close behind him—yes— gain 10,0001, and here he has put himself into a per- 
that sallow face, with its look of melancholy and in- | 


quiring intelligence, is the face of Mr. Gladstone. | 


spiration for the Trumpington-cum-Crawley Gas-works! 
Are not his imprecations dreadful to hear? It is lucky 
that yonder comes the Bishop of (on his way to 
“under the gallery”) and that the young aristocrat 
must change his tone for very shame. 

Open go the oaken doors of the house, open those 
of the archway by which we entered the lobby. “The 
second reading thrown out by a majority of 322 to 
112.” A pretty large majority, my dear friend, and a 
pretty large House. Those must be Trumpingtonians, 
by their sad faces; these Crawleyites, by their glee, 
Anyhow, the keeper of the refreshment-stall gains, 





What a quantity of soda-water and brandy the heated 
with and odorous of Macassar—“ who can that extra- | 


My friend,—the quiet dandy is _ 


and excited opponents are pouring down! Excelsior ! 
however. To the Speaker's Gallery. Here we are 
again; but what a difference in the scene! Tier after 
tier, on either side, every bench is crowded ; there, in 
the side-galleries, are Members crowded out. And see, 
in the seats before us, the very élite of the Upper House 
—Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbury, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Henry Brougham; close by, little Lord Grey ; and, con- 
trast of contrasts! silver-haired Mr. Dallas, from the 
United States, elbowing the sable representative of 
Hayti. Yes, it is Lord Palmerston who is speaking. 
Note the haughty look of Mr. Disraeli, right opposite 
him; and how Sir John Pakington, the neatly-dressed, 
is nudging Lord Stanley ; and how, on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s own side of the House, Mr. Roebuck leans heavily 
on his stick, and Lord John’s head, under the close 
embrace of his hat, drops lower and lower. What is it 
he wants? you ask. What are paypaws? Paypaws, 
my dear fellow, is Palmerstonian and parliamentary for 
“papers.” He is calling for the production of papers ; 
and see how much better he looks with his hat off and 
his eye on his adversary, and with what animation the 
shambling old gentleman of the lobby strikes with his 
gloved hand the red box before him. He is down, 
Then rises Disraeli. Mightn’t you hear a pin drop? 
There are capitalists in the lobby, I can tell you, for 
whom his reply is the voice of fate, and by whom it 
will be telegraphed in five minutes to every metropolis 
in Europe. What does he say? “The interests of the 
public service will not allow me to give the noble Lord 
the information he requires.” Hear how they are 
laughing and cheering! See how they pour out! 
There will be no House before you can count a hundred. 
You are disappointed? Well, so are many others, 
These disappointments are part and parcel of our par- 
liamentary system. The next question? It is a 
motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the best 
mode of developing our commerce with Japan. Yonder 
is the mover, on the fourth bench on the Opposition side, 
under the gallery. You cannot hear a word he says, 
nor are you likely to, for it is his maiden speech, and 
he is nearly fainting with nervousness. How different 
from the loud eloquence with which he assured his con- 
stituents at his election, that while others might sacri- 
fice themselves to party warfare, he would dedicate him 
self, when in parliament, to the expansion of our trade 
in general, and that of this great commercial commu- 
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nity in particular! But, mark how his audience is 


dropping off. That tall gentleman, going from member | 


to member on the Conservative side, is Sir William 
Jolliffe, the Ministerial whipper-in—the little brown 
one, whispering about on the other side, is Sir 
W. G. Hayter, the famous whipper-in of the Liberals. 
Note how member after member obeys the soft impeach- 
ment, makes his bow to the Speaker, and leaves the 
House. Aye, that young gentleman in the white waist- 
coat (who is evidently going out to dinner) sees his 
opportunity. He has been moving about the house for 
the last five minutes, doing a little sum in mental arith- 
metic. You don’t hear what he says? It is a simple 
request to Mr. Speaker that the House be counted..... 
Twenty-six—seven — eight—there comes another man 
— it is the mover’s fellow-member for Great Waterby, 
afraid of being twitted by the Waterby Independent with 
lukewarmness —-twenty-nine—no more—eleven short 
of the magic number, forty. It is a count-out. Mr. 
Speaker leaves the chair. The Commons of England 
stand adjourned. So early: only a quarter past five! 
Good-bye, I have business down-stairs. I hope you 
have enjoyed your first “ hour at the House.” 


THE TURNSTILE. 
By C. ROSSITER 


THIS is one of Mr. Rossiter’s best pictures, both for execution 
and conception of design; one of a series by which he is fast 
establishing for himself a reputation as a painter of rustic 
manners, and that not in the old, sham-sentimental style, like 
the decorations to china vases, in which a fantastic shepherd 
is seen playing on a pipe to a queerly-dressed shepherdess, 
whose simpering face and attitude is as unreal as her cos- 
tume of ribbons and silk petticoats is absurd and ridiculously 
unfit for her occupation of tending sheep upon a common. 
It is worthy of notice how art, even in these small matters, 
has improved of late, becoming honest and real, having 
meaning and sincere feeling: no painter now, worthy of the 
name, representing his personages decked out in the silly 
costumes of a fancy-ball dress. These children are the 
genuine youngsters of the country -side, honest little agri- 
culturists, in their every-day dress, playing, like real children 
will do, with a common consent, at fun. The sturdy boy 
with his junior in his arms, who, though somewhat fearful, 
is not altogether unwilling to take a share of the sport, has 
mounted upon that rather perilous seat of the turnstile, and 
after perhaps one or two preliminary tumbles off, they have 
fairly started on the merry-go-round. The other boy, who 
takes a hand at the arms, wanted at first to rush off at a 
spanking pace, such as would in a twinkling have upset the 
venturesome riders; but the girls, of more subdued demean- 
our, entering into the fun in a more moderate fashion, 
restrained his ardour, and compelled a gentler movement 

even now we can see that they rather oppose the sly attempts 
of their more violent companion to unseat the members 
whose quaint 


“chairing” we are witnessing The bare- 


footed boy who sits at foot of the post, guarding a basket 
of moss he has gathered for sale, and who, with true juvenile 
love of equality, feels inclined to join in the game, would be 
only too happy to assume the perilous dignity of the stile 
Doubtless his time will come when the bearers think fit to 
declare that those mounted now have “ had enough,” as the 
phrase is. The prettiness, character, and variety of all the 
faces, will attract the observer's approbation, and do credit 
to the artist 

Mr. Rossiter’s picture is now exhibiting at the Portland 
Gallery, Regent Street. 
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A NOVELIST AT EPSOM. 


ALEXaNDER—not of All the Russias; not The Mace. 
donian, ballasted with such handsome epithet as Great - 
not Sixth of the name under Tiara shadow ; not ab Alor. 
andro, who must have lived and died neither more 
nor less than an unwieldy folio: none of these: but 
an Alexander, for all that, first of his own }j 
with a specialty of his own! It is Alexandre pere, 
father of Alexandre fils, whom all the world knows 
Too long hast thou been silent, Alick, son of the long. 
bow, thy Gasco-Boswellian chatter too long hushed, 
That wonderful reeling off of Romance four-in-hand: 
that spider's web-spinning, which seemed as if, by gus. 
pension of natural laws, one spider could spin of 
his own body four contemporaneous webs, has been too 
long given over—too much neglected! What if, under 
pressure of ugly courts, it has come out that subsidi 
and inglorious insects had been working secretly? what 
boots it? weask. He was splendide mendazx—a dazzling 
exaggerator—a loveable Boabdil! We love his swag. 
ger, desiderate his rhodomontade. He is good company 
for all that: it is a sin to be hard upon him. 
“Ce Farceur de Dumas” was the phrase applied to 
him (very unhandsomely) by an illustrious Bourbon— 
one of those welcome, precious, untranslatable aliens 
(we speak of the word merely) we are so glad to get 
He is a farceur—not a humbug (too 
coarse and strong): not a charlatan (see how we fall 
upon another alien to help us!): not a mountebank 
(too special and vulgar): but simply a—a—farceur! 
Such ungrateful epithet, by the way, was fitted to him 
After the Forty-eight Revolution— 
not the forty-eighth, which may perhaps soon come 
about —the illustrious person had to migrate to other 
lands, where there was more security for Bourbon per 
son and property. He had been a sort of languid patron 
to our Alexander: very much after the manner the 
smooth Chesterfield played the part to the sturdy Samuel 
Johnson. The noble Montpensier—for that was bis 
name—had always a box at the Théatre Historique, 
up to the unfortunate complication which necessitated 
his retirement. How does Alexander— not first, sixth, 
or great—but Alexander the unique—improve the 
In a fashion truly Alexandrine. He goes 
to the director, M. Hostein—hires the box at his ows 
proper charges— has it lighted up every night of per 
formance, as though waiting for the illustrious exile! 
Nay, on every important representation, the illustrious 
exile receives at Seville his ticket of admission! This 
was doing things dramatically : the empty box lighted 
up all night, and expectant, was a prodigious stroke; * 
bit of noble French romanticism, which who so well # 
our Alexander could turn to profit? Presently arrives 
in Paris the confidential person—the consiliarius a secrems 
—of the noble exile. He meets Dumas, and, after some 
promiscuous discourse, falls upon the theatres. 


among us. 


on this occasion. 


occasion ? 


‘By the way,” asks he who is a secretis, “ have | 
my leave of going behind the scenes still 7” 

“Have you your key still?” asks our Alexander, 
with a certain dignity. 

‘ Yes,” answered the other. 

“ Well then, dear friend, use it to-night. 
tions may change governments, but not locks!" 


evolt- 
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a eeenale 
Sentiment Dumasian all over! 
“By the way,” he goes on, “the Prince gets his 
tickets in due course ?” 
“That he does,” says the person a secretis. 


“Tell me, now, what did he say when he received | 
_ mended, which introduces a neat little mot, to the effect 


the first 2” : w alg 
“He burst out laughing and said, ‘Ce Farceur de 


Dumas !"” 
Cruel stroke! unmeet yet not unnatural return for 


that box illuminatic nightly. But our great man is not | 
disecomposed ; he replies calmly, “ How curious! in his | 


place I should have burst out crying!” 
In his own dramatic words shall he finish this 
episode : 


“] went straight to my desk,” he adds. “‘ You are 


| his wares. 


_ is, “I cannot fill with gold those delicate Sevres tea- 


cups :” and so, if he does not fancy them, it is because 
they are beyond his purse measure, and not because 
they are unappreciated. Still there is a conscientious- 
ness and solidity about English china much to be com- 


that “ Englishinen, who are the least artistic and most 
pains-taking people in the world, by dint of their very 
industry almost reach to art.” 

Mr. Daniel, of New Bond Street, treats him very 
handsomely, refusing to accept more than cost price for 
The scene is dramatised for us; the actors 
bow and interchange magnificently-turned sentiments, 


_“ Suppose I carry away your whole stock?” M. Daniel 


writing?’ the person a secretis remarks, inquisitively. | 





‘Oh, nothing, nothing, nothing—a line merely!’ In 
truth I did write. I wrote to the Director Hostein: 

“Dear Hostern,—After to-night you may dispose of 
M. le Due de Montpensier’s box. I find that it comes a 
little too expensive paying the rent of a box by the year, 
all to make a Prince laugh.—Yours ever, 

* ALEX, DUMAS.” 

It runs well; and perhaps the little adventure, re- 
lated with delightful openness, in company with many 
more such faits personnels, to a weekly public, was well 
worth the year's rent of the box, and the Prince’s un- 
handsome burst of laughter. However,there it stands, 
that not ill-fitting epithet: “Ce Farceur de Dumas!” 
“That play-actor, Dumas.” 

For all that, we miss this self-jactitation—this 
agreeable vanity. We have been missing it for some 
We cannot spare the man and his pro- 
The sober-gentility men fatigue us. There is 
over-saticty of prigs! Shame on the men who could 
have laughed loudly at Bozzy strutting in his scarlet 
uniiorm! Such eccentricity is nature! and therefore 
refreshing. Again we say, this Alexander is to be 
desiderated, and should be welcomed when he makes 
sign of stirring. Of late he has been heard of towards 
Muscovy, foraging for new impressions of travel ; con- 
cerning which long heads will be sceptical, and make 
affirmation strong that he has been buried in some 


years back. 
perties. 


Paris slum, or in some lonely provincial town: which 
would be only more of that delightful and most welcome 
mosyncrasy. ‘ 
Not so long since he was among us in London, 
, however, but for five 
‘ys. Term stretching from one Monday to the proxi- 
fate Saturday ; which span was ingeniously selected for 
avoidance of the terrible black beast (bete noir) known 
to Frenchmen as an English Sunday. From that awful 
“ay they shrink: for is it not (Alexandre log.) “ one 
ul from the week, fifty-four days cut out from 
r, and two or three thousand days cut out from 


in life 9 


‘takin’ notes"—among us 


the 
4 


So he contrived to give the Sunday 


cTeat Derby week. He had, in fact, come for those 


tm frames, He had a craving for this magnifi- 
elopment of & Sport. He had an excusable 


0, for English china. “ For I must confess, 
t atter the por elain of ¢ hina and Japan, ] 
English.” What. before the « xquisite French, 


Sevres ¢ ( ertainly not: but the fact 


ali | arrived and was gone before the close of 





inclines himself with singular courtesy : “I shall renew 
it,” was the simple answer, which introduces an exqui- 
site Boswellian trait. “ Do you believe,” says our Alex- 


_ander, “ that if Walter Scott or Byron had paid our 


tradespeople such a visit, there would have been one 
who would have so treated them?” Delicious, because 
unconscious, manifestation of his nature! 

One bright morning a drag-and-four stood before 
the London Coffee House, waiting to take M. Dumas 
and his friends down to Epsom. They set off at a 
gallop, because “on the Derby day everything goes at 
full gallop, even the donkeys.” If only Gudin, or 
Jadin, or Théophile, or others of the Parisian brother- 
hood, were there to see the swart, mulatto face perched 
high, and partially disguised with a veil! for, with a 
Frenchman's would have, of 
course, adapted himself to the strictest canons of “ de 


conscientiousness, he 


Sport.” Though he does not confess to it, we may take 
it that Alexander blue veil. He 
minutely all the different orders of carriage encum- 
find “le Braice ;” 
mysterious appellation, which can only develope itself 
on that auspicious day, or is not so well known as it 


wore a describes 


bering the road, among which we 


deserves to be. A word of explanation is likewise due 
on the head of the conveyances known as Mofredars, 
scarcely familiar to the English public, even on Derby 
days, which draws from retirement such strange ac- 
commodations as Landolees, le Quatre - en- Main, le 
Brougham (“invented by mylord for the purpose of 
going down to the House without being obliged to 
take any one with him”’), and le Sweep-chaise! They 
are mostly driven by a“ coatchman.” The cab, which 
must be carefully distinguished from le Hansom Patent 
Safety, is that well-known vehicle where the “ coatch- 
man” sits behind the passenger : 
ened from cabriolet. 


the name is short- 
These English, says our Derby- 
day observer, have such a way of abbreviating : turning 
Lor Brougham into Lor Broum ; Porto into port ; and 
it is likely they will end by speaking “like the big 
druims of the orchestra, in monosyllables only !” 

The scene on the road has been described ad nau- 
seam ; and yet will most likely be described every year, 
in news-columns and elsewhere, so long as the Isth- 
mian celebration shall endure. Our Alexander, perched 
high upol lis drag, makes his observations too, Upon 
the horses: “Animals of all races, forms, sizes — the 


strong and the broken-down, the dead as well as the 
living ; shambling, trotting, stumbling, galloping, in 
this Vall 


overturning each other to the sound of crunching 


V of Jehosophat ~ dashing AgALIBL Cm hy other. 
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bones, covering the road with ruins, to which no one 
pays the slightest attention... . You must be not 
merely coatchman, but pilot also; having to pay more 


regard to the waves than to the rocks— each wave 
_sand corks exploding! 
| me not to depict what occurred all that time : it coulg 


shrieking, crying, swearing, murmuring, singing, threat- 
ening, railing, and cursing : for each wave has from four 
to twenty crests.” 

The scene on the course has been “ worked” many 
times over, down to the late Frithian handling. What 
seemed to strike Alexander most was the now im- 
mortal Aunt Sally. “You may throw the sticks as 
you please —either gently or with all your strength. 


The delicious part of the business is to hit, not so | 
much the object, as the director or directress of the | 
of returning. “ How was it accomplished ? Turn away 


institution, who, standing a little behind, springs into 
the air, or jumps to the right or left, according as they 
are menaced.” 
which the target is a wretched gamin, who has to jump 
to and fro, without defence of any kind or nature, 
through a storm of arrows flying simultaneously from 
twelve bows and twenty-four hands. All this goes on 
in the midst of a compact crowd !” 


Once, Alexander tells us, an ingenious speculator | 
extemporised a sort of shooting-gallery in the middle 
of the throng, where all might perfect their aim at the 


small charge of one penny per shot. 
the recreation went on without 


occasi« ms.” 


Presently comes the race. 





There is the game of the Bow, too, “ of 


for us. 


Curious to say, | 
interference — even 
from the police, “who are always invisible on these 


It seems this was the 


the air, a sound like the rolling fire of musquetry spread 
over the whole field. No words could give an idea of 
these thirty thousand men, women, and children, sack. 
ing three thousand carriages to the report of sixty thou. 
It lasted a whole hour. Ask 


only be considered the universal orgy preceding by 
four-and-twenty hours the end of the world. I do be. 
lieve that a race came off in the midst of it all, but no 
one troubled themselves about it.” 

At the close of the day it becomes time to think of 


| journeying homewards. Then are heard the well-known 


and familiar cries of Englishmen when excited ; * For. 
ward !— To right !—Go before!” Terrible task, that 


your eyes, kind Heaven! and make me not accountable 
for the blows showered on men and unfortunate animals.” 
Clear of the course, then begins the terrible retrograding, 
“The dust of the morning had not had time to settle; it 
was still floating in the air. We discovered it waiting 
We had the satisfaction of amalgamating with 
it such dust as we had now newly raised. Every car- 
riage brought with it its own special cloud — its own 
particular simoom— its individual khamsin!” At ten 
o'clock they dismounted “a London Coffee House.” 
Faces, hair, dress, hands, gloves, all were of the one 
colour. “We had half-an-inch of dust glued to our faces; 
a whole inch to our clothes. We had ten escapes of 
| being overturned ; twenty of being éerasé (smashed). 
| We had overturned and ecrasé’d fellow-creatures in 


Blink Bonnie year —a year which, our observer justly | pienty ; but then we had assisted at the Derby-day.” 


remarks, “was expected impatiently eleven months ; 


spoken of six: prepared for three: 
of, or prepared for.” 
feur. 


owner, had promised Charlton, “ le jokei,” 
twenty thousand 
Munificent Anson! 
ling himself? The grand race was over. 
then is.“ Aur voitures! aur voiturea !” 


the end for which all strive. 


and recollected, 
perhaps, a good bit longer than it was expected, spoken 
Blink Bonnie is le Jolie Cligno- 
Her competitors were the well-known “ Shat- 
naver,” the equally-celebrated “ Anton” and “ Adamas.” 
Le Jolie Cliqnoteur, as the world knows, was the winner. 
Does all the world know besides that “ M. Anson,” her | 
five-and- | 
“oninées” in case of his winning ? 
But well might he be munificent : 
had he not won close upon a quarter of a million ster- 
The ery 
Lunch is now 
Again, has not this 
lunching been depicted many times over — nowhere 


Now for the epilogue. Why called Derby-day? 
Alexander explains it to his French brethren: “C'est 
bien simple (Tis plain enough): It is because it was 
established by the Parriarcn oF THE Torys, Lor 
Derby!” The Patriarch of the Tories! This is not 
so bad from a Frenchman and foreigner. 


ned 


THREE DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 





[Coneluded from p. 17.] 





SUTLER woke the next morning with the sun stream 
ing so brilliantly into his room that he determined t© 
get up and take a ramble. 

He was soon dressed, and as he came down-stairs 


more vividly than in defunct Household Words, till | he heard peals of merry girlish laughter sounding 1 


lately so very familiar in our mouths? That * standing 


upon Fortnum and Mason,” that delicious 


lers, dwelt on 80 ingeniously —so rung in pleasant 
changes and lively quips, will never be absent from the 
well-ordered mind, thinking of the day's ceremonial 
Yet our swart foreigner. from his drag top, describes it 


brilliantly. 


“Dinner was now the prevailing thought ! 


and most 
appetizing disembowelling of Fortnum and Mason; 
that positive manifestation of those immortal victual 


He went into both the sitting: 
rooms, but there was no one ineither. Still the laughter 
sounded so merry and so cheering that he felt he mat 
discover the cause, and so took his way towards that 
part of the whence he could now die 
tinctly perceive the sound came. And when he a 
length reached the spot, he stood for a moment to watch 
what was going on, unnoticed by the merry girls. 

[t was to the dairy he had found his way. And 


some part of the house. 


bouse from 


Every there, with her dress pinned up to avoid the wet bricks 


soul present set himself to the work. Hamper of bread showing a pair of most dainty little feet, stood Geral 


. - hamper of meat — hamper of fish —of vegetables 


of wine — of ice — all were cut open Th 


In another second the patea were split open ; the fow 
dismembered : the hams sliced into shreds: the lolbets« 


racked 


As the first champagne cork expl ded 


one second 


, 
is 


mto 


dine, busily making up butter, whilst Annie instructed 
her. Her first awkward attempts and amusing @& 
gestions causing the peals of laughter he had heard. 


ms “ Mayn't I have a ple e for inv own breakfast. 
she asked, “ of my own making, Annie?” 
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“ And a piece for mine, too ?” said Butler. 


The girls started, and Geraldine’s face was crimson | 


as she saw who it was. 


* Don't let me interrupt your useful employment,” 


he said. “I was only putting in my claim for a piece 
of butter made by such hands.” 

“Do you know that Annie always makes the 
butter ?” said Geraldine. 


“Yes; I know she is always usefully employed at_ 


something.” 

Annie only vouchsafed a very gruff “* Pooh!” in 
answer to the polite speech, and Geraldine continued : 

“So I thought I should like to learn too how to be 
useful, in case a country life is my destination. You 
know I may lose my heart to some jolly farmer whilst 
I'm here.” 

“Should you like a country life?” asked Butler, 
eagerly. 

“I think I should; but my mind is not quite made 
up yet. 
pew; but I must see whether, when it is n 
novelty, it would be equally agreeable. 
stopping all our operations. Already my mistress is 
beginning to look fierce at me. 
I'm ready. What next must I do?” 


“Oh, it’s no use telling you whilst he’s here,” said 
Annie, sulkily. “ You'd better leave off.” 
“By no means. Let me go,” said Butler. “Iam 


| particularly dull; but I don’t feel well to-day. 





It seems very pleasant to me, as something 
longer a | 
But you are | 


Come, Annie dear, | 


| ties, it would haye taken weeks fully to examine. 


going for a ramble, and shall return with a glorious | 


appetite for the new butter. 

And away he went, and the girls continued their 
employment, but far more silently than before. 
seemed occupied by their own thoughts. However, 
Geraldine’s first attempt at the butter Annie pronounced 
very fair, and they then proceeded to the poultry-yard 
te feed the fowls and take the eggs. A hen had just 
brought out a brood of chickens, and one little weakly 
one had to be taken away and placed in a basket with 
flannel by the kitchen fire. And while they were busy 
with the chick the shepherd brought in a lamb which 
had lost its mother. to be brought up by hand, and told 
them that he heard that Daisy, Annie’s favourite cow, 


Good-bye for the present.” | 


Both | 


answered: “No. I don't want to go a bit; but I 
mustn't offend Uncle George. My head may be better 
in the air.” 

“You don't find it dull here, do you, dear Meg ? 
I'm agreeably surprised. I think it delightful, I could 
stay six months instead of six weeks.” 

Margaret sighed as she answered: “Qh, no, it's not 
No one 
can be very cheerful with the headache.” 

“ Certainly not, darling. I hope the drive will do 
you good ; and I hear the Grange is a sight to see; the 
old pictures are so fine, and the park beautiful.” 

Margaret made no reply, and was very silent all 
the way. Butler rode beside the carriage, Janey and 
Geraldine sitting in the back seat, and Margaret by her 
uncle.” 

The Grange was certainly well worth the drive to 
see it. The beautifully-wooded undulating park, with 
the stately deer standing in groups beneath the trees ; 
and the fine old house, with its grand hall hung with 
family portraits by the best artists of each period ; and 
the long dining-room, with its carved oak wainscot 
and beaufet covered with salvers and tankards of gold 
and silver, and its walls hung with paintings by Reubens, 
Titian, Vandyke, and Canaletti, little gems by Potter 
and Gerard Dow filling every small space. The library, 
too, was filled with rare and costly books and curiosi- 
Sir 
James had travelled much in his earlier years, and had 
from every country brought some treasure, so that in 
different parts of this large room there gleamed speci- 
mens of Venetian glass, cameos, Etruscan vases, a cup 


_ of Cellini’s, and 4 female hand of Canova’s, the exquisite 


had increased the stock with a very handsome calf. | 
All which so very much interested Geraldine that she | 
began to think she could exist in the country, and to | 
understand that, different as the pleasures and interests | 


of a London and country life were, it was possible to 
fnter cordially into either, if the mind were only set 
Upon doing so. 

sb After breakfast, Butler suggested that Uncle George 
‘hould drive the young ladies over to the Grange to see 
i, as it was a show-place in the neighbourhood, and be 
introduced to his grandfather. 
very lovely, and likely to last. so it was agreed that it 


The weather seemed 


} ’ 
| 
Bist jT} | i ft 


é¢so. Margaret, however, pleaded a headache, 


“Ad said she would rather some one else went in her 
peace > but Uncle George would not hear of it. It was 
her tn 


im to sit next him, and she must go, and a drive 
Would ... } ; ; 

ud do ler head good * £0 her objections were over,r- 
- a ’ 


+, and she went up with Geraldine to dress. 


. 


Would you really rather not go, dear old Meg?” 
@Ked (eral; » Pv 
, ‘eraidine, going up to her and kissing her. Is 
ead 80 very bad 7” 
It “A 


48 with something of petulance that Margaret 


purity of the marble shown up by the crimson velvet 
on which it lay, antique rings, and bracelets, and ear- 
rings of exquisite workmanship, all arranged with the 
most perfect taste and to the best advantage for the 
display of their respective merits. 

The old gentleman was a picture in himself, with 
his silver hair and his blue coat and brass buttons, with 
cords and top-boots, seated in a carved oak chair, a 
large stag-hound resting his shaggy head on the old 
man’s knee. 

He rose as his visitors entered, and received them 
with the courtliness of a past age; thanked Mr. Price 
for his kindness in keeping his grandson from returning 
in such bad weather, and hoped that the man had taken 
the horse to the stable, as they must do him the plea- 
sure of remaining to lunch; and in the meanwhile, he 
said, it would gratify him very much if they could find 
any amusement in looking over his house: his grand- 
son would be their guide, as he himself was beginning 
to find his easy-chair the best place for him. Mr. Price 
and Janey had seen it all often before, and so they re- 
mained talking to Sir James, whilst Butler acted as 
cicerone to the girls. The bed-rooms, some of them 
with panels opening with a spring, and looking down 
staircases into cellars beneath the house, very much 
amused the girls; but they both declared they should 
be frightened to death to sleep in them. With the 
pictures they were delighted; and on their return to 
the library, Geraldine’s remarks on the treasures there 
charmed Sir James, for he said it was seldom young 
ladies appreciated such things, or understood their 
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value, as she evidently did. After luncheon, a walk in 
the park was proposed and assented to. Sir James 
then accompanied them, seeming quite to enjoy the 
enthusiasm of Geraldine at the fine trees and the beau- 
tiful peeps of the country, for which every here and 
there they seemed to form a frame. 





wandered along beneath those glorious trees, the sun 
making itself golden pathways through their branches, 
she began to think that certainly the country was very 
| delightful, and that it would not be a very great hard- 
| ship to live in it always. 

“This glade always reminds me of As You Like It,” 
said Butler. 

“ Yes, it would make a good scene for it,” answered 


“Yes; I am very fond of the theatre.” 


' ’ 
country !” 


I don’t know that. 





I have learnt in this short ex- 
compensations. I think,” she said in a lower voice, 
" it leads us to fee] ourselves more responsible beings, 
with some better end in view than mere amusement.” 


Butler made no answer, and Geraldine feeling half- 
| ashamed of having spoken so seriously, made some 
| remark about the deer; but still Butler was silent, and 
Geraldine fancied —it might be fancy —that his arm 
trembled, 
impossible for a man to be good away from a woman's 
influence. I have no sisters; I can scarcely remember 
my mother, and but for Mary Hawarden, I should have 
been a brute. When my dear old grandfather is gone 
| to his rest, this noble place will be mine. What shall 
I do with it? how live here alone?” 

Geraldine could not help saying, “Why not ask 
| Mary Hawarden to share it with you?” 
| Ps Mary Hawarden! 
but marrying her is quite another thing. I must own 
singularly plain.” 

“ You forget it when you know her. 
BO good. 








Geraldine, looking back. 
“ Never mind. they should walk faster.” 


jut I think it is time to be going. 
return to my uncle.” 


. 





happiness on earth is only short-lived.” 
And they turned and walked in silence back t 


dried 


of the greenhouses, the 


Butler had given his arm to Geraldine ; and as they | 


| Geraldine. 
| “TI suppose you go a great deal to the theatres and — 
| Opera, do you not?” 


“How you would miss such amusements in the 


| perience of a country life that it has its charms and | 


At length he said: “I think it is almost | 


No, no! I respect her sincerely, 
| to a little weakness about looks, and I do think she is 


I think she is 


jut we are away from all our party,” said 


“Yes, I suppose you had,” he said, with a sigh: 


their party, and they all ROOT) after took their leave 
Geraldine carrying with her a beautiful rose from one 
j if Aves of whi h mi hit 


have been found amongst her treasures many months 


—$— 
tainly be (that is, if she would) the future mistress of the 
Grange. But I must not be hasty; it seems to me, that with 
her for my companion, even a country life would be endur. 
able, and it would greatly rejoice my dear old grandfather's 
heart to know that I really would make my home in the olg 
place he loves so much. To which young lady I refer, ] 
leave you to guess. If Ido secure her affections, and she 
becomes my wife (really it’s a pretty word), I shall owe you 
a deep debt of gratitude. I could go on writing about her 
all night, and I remember every little thing she says. | 
know nothing about love from personal experience, but 
from what I’ve read this looks suspicious, I fancy. However, 

_ I’m determined not to make a fool of myself: she may turn 

out a silly, trumpery girl, only acting a part. I shall wait 
and see. Remember, I’m not caught; I’ve only nibbled. 

“ Ever your affectionate cousin, 

“ HENRY BUTLER.” 

The next morning was baking morning at the farm, 
and Geraldine begged to be allowed to come and take 
a lesson in bread-making; so away she went with 
Annie, leaving Janey and Margaret at work. Mar- 
garet’s head was better, she said ; but she still seemed 
listless and silent, and Geraldine set it down in her own 
|mind that Margaret was pining for London and home. 
But she herself, greatly to her own astonishment, was 
as happy as she could be. 

She was deep in the mysteries of bread-making, 
her sleeves turned up above her elbows, when the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs made both the girls look up, and a 
strange smile, which was quickly exchanged for a blush, 
lighted Geraldine’s face, when she saw the new-comer 
was Henry Butler. 

“What does he want so early? I know pa asked 
him to dinner to-day,” said Annie, “ and we dine late on 
purpose. I have got to go to the Vicarage and ask Miss 
Graham to come up; but I cannot think why he comes 
now.” 

As Geraldine did not know what to say she said 
nothing, but went on with her bread-making ; but, some- 
how or other, it did not seem to go on so well as before, 
and at length she said, “Ought we not to go into the 
drawing-room te 

“You may if you like, of course,” said Annie; “I 
can't leave my bread. And ma’s there, I dare say, and 
Margaret, and Janey. I don't know what else he 

but go, if you like.” 


wants ; 
“Oh, no! not if you don’t :” so Geraldine went on 

| kneading the dough diligently. 
Mr. Butler had called, he said, to leave a brooch which 


[ had better | one of the young ladies had dropped at the Grange, and 


to ask at what hour they dined, as he had forgotten what 
Mr. Price said ; and as he had been disappointed of his 
day’s farming last time he rode over, he would go now 
»| if Mr. Price would let him. Of course Uncle George 
,| said yes; and after a little ordinary chit-chat the twe 
crentlemen departed, and Geraldine did not see Butler. 

The day seemed unusually long, but fiv: o'clock came 
at last, and with it Miss Graham, and Uncle George 


a ap oa — 
(| afterwards. That night Butler wrote to his-friend and | and Mr. Butler: he had sent his things to dress at oa 
|| adviser, Mary Hawarden; we must read his letter to | farm. Miss Graham was what people cal] an ™ 
: ‘ sae ‘ " 2 ‘ 99 . rrely ne 
i} ascertain the bent of his thoughts: maid ;” but if all “ old maids” were like her, sur 7 as 
’ 9: , ‘heeril 
: discredit could ever be attached to the name. CHee™ 
“Well, my dear Mary, I have seen your friends: thev , ; . : ind neible face. 
| , . and bright as a May morning, with a kind sensi}! 
i are charming, both of them, and pretty and unafilected. I . ” a , ’ } mt 0 
; . , . + e ePreqy {i Om vO wWwoil av i seus ' 
mimit they are exceptions, and the only London girls besides — 2 n for whom you we eee tl 
|| your sensible self l ever really liked. If I could be sure Mniort you In sorrow, or rejoice with you "ae > her 
|| they are exactly what they seem, one of them would cer- | capacious heart had a place in it for all people; ° 
' 
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sympathy was ever ready; her useful hand and wise give one thought to our meeting? In short—I dare say 
head at the command of all who needed them, and I am presumptuous—foolish—what you will— but 
dearly was she loved and appreciated at the Vicarage, your silence and emotion give me a faint hope that I 
and welcomed throughout the village. She was,as some may some day, by rendering myself worthy of you, ask 
one said of her, “always in the way and never in the you to share my home, and help me in my better course, 
way :” if you wanted her, there she was ; if you did not | ban will ee say you do not know enough of me. 
»t her. you would not know she was in the house. must expect that answer, must I not?” 
weithe Thurston girls looked very well on this even- For the first time Geraldine raised her eyes to his 
ing; they might have taken unusual pains with their | face, and though her voice was still 80 low that he had 
appearance, but at any rate the effect was good, and almost to hold his breath to hear it, it was very 
Miss Graham, who was not above the weakness of being / earnest as she answered,— 
attracted by sees te was pag ni a them. ; - feel as though I ce emg the 204 > aa 
Mr. Butler and she seemed on the best terms, an 1ere Was no more doubt: that sweet face lookec 
were very amusing at dinner with the way in which | guileless and innocent as a child’s; he could see there 
they parried each other’s thrusts, delighting Uncle | was no part being acted, but that he had been so fortu- 
George, who laughed his loudest when Miss Graham | nate as to find a place in that true little heart which 
“shut him up,” as he called it. So the dinner passed | was throbbing by his side as fast, if not faster, than his 
very merrily, and when the ladies left the room they | own. And so he drew her unresistingly to him, and 
all strolled out on the lawn, for the evening was lovely, | beneath the moon, so often the witness of such com- 
and Margaret and Geraldine both said that certainly | pacts, the passionate “My Geraldine!” was listened to 
they must own there was nothing in London so delight- | with that thrill of joy never in a life-time to be for- 
ful as the wandering about in such a garden of flowers | gotten, and, once felt, never to be felt again: other 
on such an evening. : | joys, and, it may be, deeper, tenderer love, may fill the 
The gentlemen joined them in a short tue, and | heart, and quicken its pulsations, but that strange, 
very soon Butler and Geraldine found themselves away | bewildering joy, can never be felt in its reality and 
from the others. They had strolled on down the shrub- | intensity but once. 
bery, thinking the rest were following ; but, somehow or | And so together they walked back to the house, 
other, they seemed at length to forget to look whether | and Geraldine flew to her room to weep out her excite- 
they were still behind them or no, and they soon stood | ment, and to try and calm herself to meet the family. 
alone beneath that bright evening sky, in whichthe stars |They had decided that Butler should acquaint her 
were beginning to shoot forth one by one, and the uncle as soon as he could find an opportunity, and she 
thread-like young moon to glimmer like a silver ribbon. | would tell her sister at night. The evening passed 
They had been speaking in short interrupted sentences | they scarcely knew how. Uncle George jested them 
for some time, and now they were quite silent. The | on their absence from the rest of the party, and Miss 
pause lasted for some moments, and then Butler said, in | Graham looked very bright and very knowing, and 
a low tremulous voice : smiled and called Margaret's attention to them, as 
“I have made your personal acquaintance only | Geraldine sung “Constance,” and he bent over her; and 
three days, and yet I seem to know you better than | they knew that the people in the room were talking, 
some I have known three years. I have so often | but the sense of all seemed to them very remote ; and 
talked of you with Miss Hawarden I cannot think you | Geraldine heard him say that he must go, and felt the 
a stranger, and yet when you leave here we may never | earnest pressure of his hand, and heard Miss Graham 
meet again.” wish her good night: but it all seemed a misty dream, 
Geraldine tried to answer, but the words would not | till, in their own room, she flung her arms round her 





come. He went on: _ sister's neck, and told her all. 

“What you said yesterday has been in my thoughts | “ Are you astonished, dear Meg? do you think me 
ever since. I know and feel I have been too heedless | mad, knowing him only three days?” she asked, 
about serious things; and I went and strolled under- “Tn three hours one might love any one with that 


heath those trees until quite late last night, thinking of face,” she answered ; sv earnestly, that Geraldine looked 
what you had said. Beneath those trees I made many anxiously at her and said — 


& good resolve, which I hope I shall keep; they seemed “You are glad, sweet Meg —quite glad that he has 
like a magic mirror, in which I saw all my past errors, chosen me?” 

iy wasted, purposeless life. It may perhaps be a “Quite glad, my own sister, for you are worthy of 
happy thought for you to carry away with you, that | him ; and God bless you both!” 

you have stayed me in a course of heedless folly.” There was no faltering in her voice, no change in 
‘th “ could scarcely hear the answer, “ It will,indeed,” her face. Brave, good Margaret ! ; 

out he felt the arm he held trembling. He had not As soon as they were down in the morning, Uncle 
while he spoke ventured to look at his companion, George called Geraldine to him and said,— 

oy how he bent down to catch her murmured answer. “My dear girl, I saw Butler last night, and he told 


© Was very pale, and he could see on her long lashes me you were going to be his wife, and he hoped I and 
two ts } c 


ar-drops glistening. What were those tears for? all your friends would not object. I told him I should 


that low v-.; . . , amd 

"a low voice and pallid face? His heart beat till he not, certainly, for I believe a better fellow never lived ; 

¢ Lt j . ‘ . . ’ Y . . : ’ ; . 
“a hear it himself, and she could feel it against her and I've known him since he was a tiny chap in frocks. 

“Tm, and then he said: He’s always been so fond of coming here; seemed to 


“Dare | hope, that when you do go you will ever like it better than going to all the grand folks he might 
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have gone amongst. He's been used to me all his life, | 


and has always found my doors open to him, when he 
could go and come as he liked. His great fault in my 
eyes was thinking so little of womankind ; but that, 
you see, he's mended of, of else found a bright ex- 
ception. I suppose that’s what he thinks; eh! little 
woman? However, as I said in the beginning, I'm 
very pleased about it, and I've undertaken to write to 
the authorities at home: of course, you will write also. 
And now run away to breakfast, and God bless you!” 

Of course Geraldine and Butler waited with great 
anxiety for the letters from her parents, and were in- 
finitely relieved when they arrived full of kindness, 
saying that Uncle George's high opinion of Butler left 
them nothing to desire: but they should like as soon 
as possible to make his personal acquaintance, and 
they only hoped that they would make good the old 
saying, “ Blest is the wooing that’s not long a doing.” 

Butler determined, therefore, to run up to London 
as soon as he had taken Geraldine over to his grand- 
father, who was delighted at the prospect of his grand- 
son marrying and settling in the country: he wished 
them to marry as soon as possible, and come and live 
with him till his death. 

“TI am nearly eighty, my dear,” he said to Geral- 
dine, “and shan't plague you long; but your sweet 
young face will cheer and brighten my last days, and 


it will make me so happy to leave my grandson with | 


such a wife.” 
And so, as an exception to the general rule, the 
course of this true love did run smooth, and very soon 


after her return home Geraldine and Henry Butler | 


were married. 

Mary Hawarden was delighted, but she could see — 
though, luckily, Geraldine did not —that there was one 
to whom this wedding-day was a sad one. 
jaret was as wise as she was brave, and in a short 
time she was as bright and cheerful as ever. 


It seemed strange to Geraldine and her husband how | 








But Mar- | 


very soon they forgot the town, and all its fascinating | 


gaieties. Wrapped up in one another, they were content 
to minister to the comforts of their good old grand- 
father as long as he lived, and at his death a yearly visit 


to London for a month or six weeks was all they cared | 
for. They did not forget West Mill Farm, where they | 


first met, but were constant and welcome visitors there, 
always remembering and passing with a livelier in- 
terest the anniversaries of those eventful Three Days. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


No. Xl. Moscow tue Hoty. 


“ How beautiful, how magnificent,” says Sagoskin, “ is 
our Kremlin on acalm summer's night, when the redness 
of evening is dying away in the west, and the night 
beauty, the full moon, floats out from beneath the clouds, 
and spreads her mild light over the sky and the whole 
world! If you wish to spend a few really happy 
moments, if you wish to feel that inexpressible tran 
quillity of the soul, which is higher than all earthly 
delights, go on a moonlight summer's night to admire 
our Kremlin. Take your seat on one of the benches 


| designs. 





ee, 


of the terrace, on the path which extends along the very 
edge of the slope; forget for some time the noisy world 
and all its follies, all your earthly cares and occupations, 
and give, if only for once, permission to your harassed 
and weary soul to breathe freely. Late in the evening 
you will not meet any one in the Kremlin; at elevep 
o'clock at night you will hear only the rare calis and 
the measured steps of the watchmen. Beneath your 
feet there will be a rumbling of equipages, varied by the 
shouts of the isvoschiks and the conversation of the 
promenaders on the banks of the Moskva. From the 
other side of the river come the merry songs of the 
workmen, and the dull eonfused talk of the transmosko.- 
vians, whispering to you as it were of the pleasures and 
occupations of this earthly life. But all this is far 
from you; you are above it all. A few clouds have 
covered the bright moon, and the other side of the 
river is under a deep shade; the bright waves of the 
Moskva are dimmed, and-the houses are shrouded in 
gloom. But here, on the heights of the Kremlin, all is 
light, and the summits of the churches glitter as before, 
and the gilt cross of Ivan Veliki burns like a star in 
the heavens. Look around; see in what harmony and 
magnificence rise before you all those ancient cathe- 
drals, in which sleep the imperishable bodies of the 
Saints of Moscow. Oh, how solemn is the silence, how 
sacred the feeling, inspired by the scene! Here the 
gorgeous palaces of the Russian Czars, and there, at two 
steps from them, their simple burial-place! How all 
this carries you away from the world, extinguishes your 
passions, and humbles your heart, filling it with a feel- 
ing of inexpressible tranquillity and peace! Below, all 
is movement and anxiety ; people are busy about their 
affairs, or helping one another to kill time: but here all 
is quiet, all is tranquil, and yet all is life—but it is life 
of another kind. Those high walls, those ancient towers 
and imperial palaces, are not without speech: they 
speak to you of the past; in the soul of your memory 
rise thoughts of ages long since gone. Here every- 
thing appeals to your recollection, reminding you of 
both the misfortunes and the glories of your forefathers, 
their sufferings, their perturbations, and their firm be- 
lief in Providence, which so quickly and so wonderfully 
caused the greatness of Russia, and which guards her 
as the chosen instrument for carrying out its inscrutable 
Here you are surrounded by the holiness of 


_ Russia, and commune with it as you think of your hea- 


| venly home. 


_be neither ages nor time, weeping nor pain... - 


Your soul throws off its clay and its 
thoughts of earth ; thoughts of the Eternal give it wings, 
and it flies to regions where we shall no longer be 
divided into generations and nations, where there will 
Go to 


the Kremlin rather late in the evening, and if you ar 
_ not altogether unaccustomed to hold communion with 


nn ne re 


yourself, if you can live for a few moments without 
others, then you will certainly thank ine for my advice. 
At least you will not be sorry, if you attend to me and 
remain a little while in the Kremlin ; for by moonlight 
it is so magnificent that you ought absolutely to do 
if only for the love of the beautiful.” 

“It isdelightful,” says Mouravieff, the Eastern &® 
veller, and author of the History of the Russian Church, 
“to stand on the heights of the Kremlin during the hour 
of vespers; when to the call of the golden-headed 
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GIRL AT PRAYER, 


BEFORE us is a constant scene in French places of wor- 
‘ip; from the loftiest and most aged of cathedrals, to the 
most humble of village churches, women are to be seen at 
all hours devoutly engaged in prayer. In the villages on the 
northern coast rarely does a boat go out to fish without some 
‘oman going to pray, to make a vow, or offer a gift, for the 
uctens of the voyage and the safe return of the sailors. It 
a. the cathedrals or important churches in rich dis- 
~" * that the elaborate decorations commonly deemed ap- 
Propriate to the Roman Catholic worship are to be found; 
™ most cases the recess is bare, as that shown in the back- 
oan of the work we here engrave: one or two pictures, 
“Ses “in or two, oftentimes very old, and occasionally 
Playing curious embroidery, the gift of long-departed 
hie, “0 er ‘these comprise almost the sole decorations. 
end e ugliness is, however, ornament of a negative sort; 

re a French church almost invariably looks light and 


or 


pant ( | ’ 


= i8 numberless children, and the sound rever 
ites throuch ¢] 


" inane . . . 
—. igh the startled air—the many silver-voiced 
ind. lormed not 


an Veliki) suddenly respond from all sides the 


out of the tolling alone but out of 





BY A. M, GUILLEMIN, 


handsome, because not encumbered with the hideous pews 
our fathers were so fond of; those away, the length of the 
columns may be discerned, and the whole edifice gains beauty 
and grandeur from the evidence of height. The plain rush- 
seated chairs, such as the girl here kneels upon, are the 
only seats. Behind her is the stand of holy water, placed 
within the door of the church; it is carved in old Rénais- 
sance fashion, of an angel's head, The reader will not fail 
to remark in this picture a certain ease and completeness of 
design. a thoroughness of feeling, which is as excellent as it 
is elegant. This is an eminent charaeteristic of modern 
French art, and might be studied with great advantage by 
our English painters; very many works displaying this 
peculiar and admirable merit are to be found in the French 
Gallery, wherein this picture is at present. The girl, from 
her costume of the long hood, the tight embroidered jacket, 
&c. appears to be a Norman paysanne. 


the thoughts, feelings, and words which fall not to the 
earth. The language of the heavens is floating through 
the sky, and encompassing the city with its glorious 


hymn; it is the holy symbol of the host of angels, the 
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watchmen of our Russian land, ever hovering over our 
heaven-watched tower to chase away the princes of 
darkness. In the meantime, under the canopy of a 
benign sky calmly rests the earth, as if in its mother’s 
lap, and bright is the evening visage of the white-walled 
Moscow, with her blue waters and green gardens. It 
is the last hour of expiring day, which seems to part 
from her with regret, decorating her like a bride with 
fantastic flowers wherever it can delay one of its tardy 
rays ; now burning like gold over a crowd of cupolas 
and crosses, now like maiden’s blushes on the walls of 
the churches, now bringing out the white phantoms of 
the lofty towers from the mass of buildings which sur- 
round them. Those phantoms, rising as it were from 
the darkness of past ages, speak of by-gone glory; 
huge records of our empire are those stone columns, 
erected by our forefathers as nemorials of great deeds, 
so that at the sight of them they might fortify them- 
selves by prayer for new achievements.” 
Mouravieff then names the edifices which are par- 
ticularly remarkable for their religious and patriotic 
associations. Directly opposite the Kremlin is the 


church where, for a long time, lay the remains of Prince | 


Michael and the boyar Fedor, who sealed their belief ih 


Christ with their blood in the presence of the savage | 
Beyond it are the ancient towers of the | 


Batu-Khan. 
Simeonoff monastery, marking the place where a vic- 
tory was gained over the Tartars, and the church of 
St. Sergius, who by his prayers moved the warriors of 
the Don to overcome Mamai. To the left rises by itself 
the tall belfry of the ‘Newly Saved,’ and with it the 
recollections of another decisive triumph over the Mon- 
gols, when the last khan was put to flight, and -the fall 
took place of the golden tax,® which for two centuries 
had oppressed Russia ; coupled with this is the inemory 


of the great Ivan,t who first collected the Russians | 


under one banner, and armed them to throw off the Tartar 
yoke. A third monastery to the right of the Simeonoff, 
Donskoi by name, is an echo of the first victory of 
St. Sergius, the destroyer of Mamai, the Tartar chief, 
and whose image carried by Demetrius Donskoi (of 
the Don) is said to have saved Russia a second time, 
when the prince we have just mentioned defeated Ghirei 
Sahib of the Crimea, who had been ‘ gloating over 
Moscow’ from the Koolik hills. 


the witness of innumerable battles, and which has drunk 
deep of the enemies’ blood. But let the redness of the 
battles be forgotten; the flowing waves have carried 
all away with them. Now the river gaily waters its 
green banks, with its gardens and its willow-trees, and 
curls like a dark blue ribbon among them, until at last 
it flows through the magnificent city of churches and 
palaces; then, dashing in a sounding torrent against 
the arches of the bridges as against the strings of a 


harpsichord, it murmurs past the grey walls of the 


Kremlin, which loves to admire itself in the mirror of 


its surface, with all its cupolas and battlements, rejoicing 
in its golden-headed glory. It again dashes its waves 


against the other arch s,and still murmuring its peace 


* The tribute extorted by the Golds iH le 

+ Ivan LI1., first Crear of Russia, who married Sophia, the niece of Con 
stantine Palawlogus shortly after the fall of ( oustan tun ple and was by het 
encouraged to rise against the Tartar chiefs : 


ad 
ful song glides away like a playful child from the glance 
of its venerable mother, the city, into the free lap of 
its own groves and meadows, to the flocks which are 
folded in the green fields of the Simeonoff monastery,” 
Then the Kremlin goes to sleep with Moscow at its 
feet ; “ but around it walks the moon in the heavens, as 
if watching over the holy city, together with the sacred 
eikons illuminated by the lamps at the entrance of 
every church. How consoling, both for the eye and 
the heart, is this combination of the earthly and the 
heavenly light! And yonder, where the broad rays of 
the moon do not penetrate, impeded by the masses of 
churches and towers, like a bright star in the darkness 
burns the golden halo which enshrines the face of the 
Virgin, smiling benignantly with her heavenly child 
upon the passing devotees, ll is still, and as if dead 
—if it be possible to be dead in the Kremlin, where 
the very corpses sleep in their shrines as if in their 
nightly beds.° To the south, the Moscow river is 
neither heard nor seen; the only sound is when the 
wind agitates the chains which hang from the crosses 





“At the foot of this | 
picturesque eminence, now shaded by tranquil groves, | 
flows in peace the river Moskva, like the Roman Tiber, | 


that surmount the churches and towers, or when one of 
the tuneful sisters leads a general chorus, and striking 
' the hours counts the time as a rich man counts his 
treasure. Or suddenly from Ivan Veliki rises the drawl- 
ing call of the watchman, which is answered from all 
the gates, and then again the grey Kremlin is left to 
its nightly silence, its peaceful rest, in the midst of 
which, from the abundance of heavenly watching, that 
of men seems superfluous.” 

Karamsin has also written some eloquent pages con- 
cerning the Kremlin, regarded, as might be expected, 
from an historical point of view. From the Kremlin 
_ battlements the remains of Demetrius the Impostor were 
_ fired off in the direction of Poland, whence the insur- 
rection had proceeded. Beneath its walls, in the Red 
Place, the massacre of the Strelitzes, or musketeers, 
| who rose against Peter the Great, was directed by that 
monarch in person. There too—more glorious recol- 
_ lection —Prince Pojarski and Minin, the cattle-dealer 
of Nijni Novgorod, liberated Moscow from the Polish 
yoke; their statues mark the spot where their last de- 
cisive victory was gained, and through the Kremlin's 
Holy Gate, which faces it (and beneath which no one 
may pass without uncovering) Pojarski made his tri- 
umphal entry after driving out the invaders. In the 
Kremlin Dmitri Donskoi hoisted his black flag, 
when he marched against Mamai the Tartar; and here 
Ivan the Great trod under foot the image of the Khan, 
to which as Grand Prince of Moscow he was called upos 
to do obeisance. The spot is shown where Demetrius 
the Impostor fell, in jumping from one of the windows 
at the back of the palace. On the threshold of the 
Cathedral of the Assumption the young Czar Michael, 
first of the Romanoffs, received the congratulations and 
protestations of fidelity from the people, by whom he 
had just been elected. . 

In fact, the Kremlin is the heart of Moscow, which 
is the heart of all Russia. Many writers speak of the 


wa. 


Kremlin as if it were a palace ora cathedral, or I 
whereas it is a distinct quarter of the city, conta’ 
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Imperial treasury, the senate, the residence of the com- 
mandant, the office of the Holy Synod, the city granary, 
the ancient college, the private mansions of Prince 


j 


Troubetzkoi and Count Sheremetieff, &c. Originally all 


Moscow was in the Kremlin which is a large irregular 


polygon, with lofty dertellated walls (formerly sur- | 


rounded by a moat), having a tower at each angle. : 


The present walls and towers were built by two Italian 
architects, Marco and Pietro Antonio, during the reign 
ofthe Grand Duke Ivan Vassilievitch (afterwards the 
Czar Ivan III. surnamed the Great), in place of the 
original one constructed by Demetrius Donskoi as a 
rampart against the Tartars. It would be difficult to 
say what kind of architecture the battlements, towers, 
and gates belong, but they are more Gothic than any- 
thing else. Every tower and every gate (of which there 
are five) is of different construction, though presenting 
general points of resemblance ; and in the interior the 
cathedrals, churches, and public buildings are of all 
periods and styles, the most prevalent being the old 
tussian, or Russo-Byzantine, while the most striking 
incongruity is caused by the Italian architecture of the 
magnificent palace, erected not many years since by the 


native artist, Tonn. The Kremlin stands on the ' ‘chest 
ofthe seven hills (more or less) on which M. ow is 


built—a peculiarity which has made Madame de Staél 


just said that the Kremlin, which, in the first instance, 
constituted the entire capital, was erected as a pro- 
tection against the Tartars.) Gradually houses were 
raised on all sides of it, except on the banks of the 
Moskva, which runs at its foot; and as early as the 
fourteenth century Demetrius Donskoi found it necessary 
to practice the manceuvre, which was afterwards adopted 
ona larger scale by Alexander’s generals in 1812, and 
on a smaller by Prince Gortschakoff at Sebastopol in 
1855. Demetrius, attacked by the Lithuanians, set fire 
to the exterior town, which was entirely consumed, and 
retired within the Kremlin, or “ fortress,” where he de- 
fended himself, until the approach of winter caused the 
ehemy to retire. Exterior Moscow was rebuilt, but 
Was again frequently in part, and sometimes almost 
entirely, a prey to fire, the result either of accident or 
of contests between the Russians and the Tartars, or 
Lithuanians and Poles. At one time the chief market 
of Moscow was the house-market, where burnt -out 
Proprietors could obtain any kind of wooden domicile 
they required at a moment’s notice. 

Except perhaps Constantinople, no town in Europe 
affords such a varied and picturesque view as is ob- 
‘ained in Moscow from the terrace of the Kremlin, or of 
Mos ow from the Sparrow Hills—whence the whole city 
's seen in the form of a vast amphitheatre. From these 
heights the vanguard of Napoleon’s army obtained their 


? erliny . . . . 
~. Sttnpse of the Russian national capital, which they 
had mar 


“ 
" 
tig. 


he d 4 thousand miles in order to destroy. Then. 
w.the spectator from the Sparrow Hills found a most 
“guilcent panorama extended at his feet. 


12 Pre 


me, is at some miles’ distance : 


As ty 


Moscow. 
but the atinosphere 
north is so transparent, and the city is so com- 
ee from smoke,® that not a line or a tint in its 
resque and richly-coloured architecture is lost. 


than an | 
ed Aft: 


ur in the early morning, when the wood in 


r that the chimnevs are closed from above 
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nothing of the environs. 


High above the mass of buildings rises the Kremlin — 
a pyramid of cupolas, either of burning gold or of bright 
ultramarine, spangled with gilt stars, surrounded by a 
crowd of other cupolas, with innumerable steeples and 
belfries in the form of minarets. The grey dentellated 
walls of the old fortress are relieved by the green slope 
which leads from the lofty terrace to the banks of the 
river, and these banks, as well as the Alexander Gardens, 
which adjom them, are covered with magnificent trees. 
The city itself is full of green spots, for in its very heart 
there are large gardens; and the most varied effect is 
produced by the coloured roofs of the houses, of which 
some are light green and others dark red. 

Equally astonishing, though less perfect as pictures, 
are the views from the tower of Ivan Veliki, to describe 
which would be to describe all Moscow in detail, to say 
This “ golden-headed giant” 
forms one of the corners of the celebrated “ Square of 
the Cathedrals,” which represents all that is most sacred 
in the Sacred Kremlin, At its foot lies the “ great bell 
of Moscow,” whose dimensions travellers have not found 
it worth while to exaggerate, and which is twenty feet 
seven inches high and twenty-two feet eight inches in 
diameter, while it weighs no less than 12,327 pouds.® 
It was cast in the reign of the Empress Ann, and 


during the process the inhabitants of Moscow threw 
eal] it, very incorrectly, “the Tartar Rome ;” (we have 


gold and silver into the furnaces, of which there were 
four. This bell, or “ Kolokol”—Tsar Kolokol, “ King 
sell,” it is called—at present stands on a pedestal of 
masonry, against which lies a fragment broken from the 
monster's side. Out of this another excellent bell might 
be formed, as Eve was formed out of Adam's rib. The 
story of the bell having been hung in a belfry, and, 
consequently, of its having fallen during the conflagra- 
tion of that belfry, and buried itself in the ground, 
is probably a fable. No traveller appears to have seen 
it hanging ; and it seems to us, after examining the 
conflicting statements on the subject, that it was 
cast in the hole where it lay until a few years since, 
and that the breach in the side was the result of the 
flaw in the casting. Another enormous bell, actually 
hanging in the tower of Ivan Veliki, and which is 
used on very important occasions, such as the festivals 
of Easter and Christmas, or the coronation of an 
emperor, was brought in triumph from Novgorod 
when that city was sacked and its republic destroyed 
by the Czar Ivan. Mr. Bayard Taylor, who, like his illus- 
trious namesake, is sans peur, but not always sans re- 
proche on the score of accuracy, states that the sound 
of this bell is as loud as the report of several pieces of 
eannon. It appeared to us far less loud; but probably 
the waves of air put into motion by its harmonious 
vibrations would extend further than those produced by 
the dull roar ofartillery. Standing in the belfry by the 
side of the ringers (who strike the clapper against the 
side), we found every fibre in our body tremble when a 
bell of far less dimensions than those of the Novgorod 
giant was being sounded. The second largest of the 
series of thirty-two bells which occupy the various 
stories of Ivan Veliki—singly at the top, and 
lower down in clusters of two, three, and four— fell 
towards the end of February, 1855, breaking through 
the flooring of the chamber in its terrible descent, and 


* A poud is equal to thirty-six English pounds 
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killing several members of the custodian’s family, who 
lived immediately underneath on the ground-floor. 
The catastrophe, sad enough in itself, was accepted as 
the omen of a far greater calamity ; and the day after- 


wards the news was received in Moscow of the Emperor | 
Nicolas’s death. We must add that the tower of Ivan | 
Veliki is quite apart from the cathedrals ; and in many | 


of the most ancient Russian churches the belfry is thus 
separated entirely from the body of the building. 

The three principal cathedrals in the square we 
have mentioned are those of the Assumption, the Annun- 
ciation, and the Archangel Michael. The space between 
these edifices is enclosed by an iron railing, and the 
square altogether is scarcely larger than the courtyard 
of St. James's palace. The most striking peculiarity in 
the Russian churches and cathedrals is the number and 


singular form of the cupolas; the prototype of these | 
bulbous domes is neither found in the cathedral of | 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, nor in the most ancient | 
churches of Greece, Asia Minor, and the Archipelago. | 


Some writers have attempted to trace their origin to 


China, but the Chinese cupolas are concave, while 
those of Russia are convex; besides which, the Chinese — 
owe what monuments they possess to the Mongols. To 


some, who have supposed that the model of the 


Russian cupola may have come from Asia, it has been | 


objected, probably without reason, that a warlike, 


nomadic race like the Tartars, living in camps, and not | 


in cities, could scarcely have been in a position to teach 
architecture to the nations they had conquered. It is 


known, however, that in Persia there are tombs sur- | 


mounted by cylinders, with cupolas at the top, the form 
of which is very like those of Russia; and there is 
certainly a great resemblance between the cupolas and 
belfries of Moscow and the domes and minarets of Delhi 
and al) the principal cities of Hindostan. M. le Comte 
de Laveau, secretary to the Moscow Imperial Society 
of Naturalists, concludes, in his description of that city, 
that the body ofthe Russian churches is Byzantine, that 
the cupolas have been borrowed from the East, and that 
the architectural ornaments form a mixed style, modi- 
fied according to the taste of the century to which the 
Italian or German architects who constructed them 


belonged. As a general rule, every church has five 
cupolas ; one at each corner of the building, which is in 


the form of a Greek cross, and one larger one, of pre- 
cisely the same form, in the centre. The illustrious 
Nikon, patriarch of Moscow — who restored the correct 
text of the Russian Bible, into which, through the care- 
lessness and ignorance of copyists, numerous errors had 
crept, and who thereby created a body of dissenters 
(raskolniki), who still retain the old and incorrect ver- 


sion—was reproached with having introduced churches | 


with five cupolas instead of one, as if to symbolise the 
four Eastern patriarchs, with himself in the middle, the 
greatest of all. The five cupolas, however, existed long 
before in the church of Saint Sophia in Novgorod, and 
are evidently imitated from the churches of Constanti- 
nople, of the most celebrated of which the Novgorod 
St. Sophia is known to be a copy. Although five is 
by far the most usual number of the domes on a 
Russian church, some have three, some two, some only 
one, while others have as many as seven, and the fan- 
tastic “ Vassili Blagennoi,” outside the Kremlin, has no 





"less than thirteen. In this extraordinary edifice 


; 
' 





re 


variety of colour is employed, and the towers and 
cupolas are of every conceivable and inconceivable 
shape. Of the former none are regular, of the latter 
none are smooth, like the ordinary onion-shaped domes 
One of the cupolas is cut in facettes like a pi 
another is striped like a melon, a third is in folds like g 
_ turban, and a fourth suggests an artichoke, Asa whole, 
the church may be not inaptly compared to a mass of 
stalactites reversed, A popular legend relates that 
Ivan the Terrible, for whom Vassili Blagennoi was 
built, put out the eyes of the architect, to prevent him 
repeating it. However that may be, at present it ix 
quite unique. 

Each dome in the Russian churches is surmounted 
by a slender gilt cross, secured and adorned by thin 
gilt chains. On many of them a crescent is seen be- 
neath the cross, and this superposition of the emblem 
of Christianity over that of Mahomedanism is intended 
as a symbol of the triumph of the Russians over their 
Tartar oppressors. The exterior walls are sometimes 

covered with frescoes ; or they are painted uniformly 
in green or dark red, and occasionally in some other 
colour. The church of one of the convents near Moscow 
has dove-coioured walls and silver domes. 

Another peculiarity of the Russian churches is their 
smallness compared with those of other countries, This 
may be explained by the severity of the Russian eli- 
'mate. As in all the Eastern churches, the interior is 
completely divided into two unequal portions by the 
iconostasis, behind which is the “ holy of holies,” imae- 
cessible towomen. The iconostasis is covered all over 
with “images.” It has three doors communicating 
with the altar—two at the sides for the clerks and 

members of the choir, and one in the middle, through 
which the priest comes forth to offer the sacrament | 
to the congregation, to read the Gospel, or to preach. | 
The choir stand in two divisions on each side of @ | 
raised space in front of the iconostasis. These semi- | 
choruses chant the responses alternately, but sing | 
the canticles and psalms together. We have said | 
the church music is unaccompanied. Much of it ® 
_very beautiful, and no one who has once heard them | 
can forget the effect of the simple responses in the | 
Litany. The high voices sing only the third, and 
alternately the second and the fourth notes of the seale, 
always ending on the third; the other voices produce 
successively the tonic (repeated several times), the sub- i 
dominant, the dominant, and finally the tonic chords 
(each of the three latter only once). There are no seats t 
in the interior. The congregation kneel on the ground, } 

' 

; 


























without any distinction between rich and poor. | 
The service of the Russian is precisely the same # | 
that of the Greek Church, except that it is perfo ) 
in old Russian or Slavonian instead of modern Greek, | 
and that the music of the chants is different (thanks, # | 
we explained in our last number, to the musical 
accomplished by M. Lvoff). Indeed, the service 1 iden- 
tical in all the Eastern churches; and when the Church i 
of Georgia, which had stood alone since the fourth cet 
tury, was united fifty years since to that of Russia, an 
was found that not the slightest variation ex! 
, tween the two rituals, even in the smallest ceremome® 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
NINETY-FIRST EXHIBITION. 





TueReE has been a good deal of grumbling, to the effect that 
this year’s Exhibition is below the average, lacks interest, 
&e. &e.; but, for our own part, we discern more than 

merit and talent displayed to raise the collection far 
above the average. On the whole, we cannot but be happy 
to think and state that such highly-gratifying marks of im- 

ent, both in judgment and acquired skill, may be 
noted, as indicate a most sound and healthful state of art, 
which, if not putting forth its strength in mighty effort, 
is yet well at work to improve its condition, and lighten 
itself of the old incubi of ignorance, vulgarity, and conven- 
tionality. Let us enter upon our comments with the most 
remarkable productions, such as first catch the eye on a 
tour of the rooms. Most marked of all, because most power- 
ful both in intellect and execution, are three pictures by J. E. 
Millais, A.R.A.—pictures which, to speak of as a whole, we 
tegret to say, show marks of a wilful decadence in execu- 
tion, and, what is more important, in reflective faculty. It 
seems as if the fount of inspiration which poured forth the 
“ Ophelia,” ‘“‘ The Huguenot,” “The Order of Release,” &c. 
&e., was no longer pure, and rather sought to produce many 
works easily than one perfectly. Still, far be it from us to 
say that much noble feeling and deep thought is not evinced 
in these works, so much contemned and so 1ch praised, but 
which, to judge from the audible remarks oi ie spectators, are 


| golittle understood. Let us deal first with “ The Vale of Rest.” 


“where the weary find repose.”’ The scene is the interior of a 


| convent garden, surrounded by trees — poplars, elms, ashes, 


and other melancholy sorts. The time is evening, when the 


_ sun has just set, and long bars of purple cloud hang gloriously 


in the otherwise lighted sky of dull gold or brassy-orange 


_ hue. In the front are two nuns, one knee-deep in a grave, 


which she, with vigorous arms and stalwart strength, digs 
out with a sexton’s shovel, heaving up a large mass of earth, 
amongst which are long human bones; her coif is thrown 
back, and shows a rigid and hardly-disciplined face of some 
twenty-five years of age. The second nun is older, about 


_ forty; she sits upon the prone gravestones which have been 


| taken from the earth to form the pit now in progress, and, 


_ holding her breviary, watches her labouring companion. 


Her darkly-flushed cheek, with its broken lines and hard 


| spot thereon of deep hectic red, indicates coming death; she 
_ tolls her large hollow eyes towards the part of the sky which 
| all nations regard as that of the resurrection—there, where 
_ the sun shall rise again, the east: consequently, as the clear 
| lines of the stark dim poplars stand against the evening 
| sky of the retiring sun directly behind her, the countenance 
| ‘s full in our view, and testifies by its expression how trou- 
_ blous the long hard life has been which seems to seek death 
} and death’s companionship in the occupation of digging 
| @ grave. 
_ Whenever a cloud of evening assumes, to the excited fancy 


According to an ancient Scottish superstition, 


| of the beholder, the shape of a coffin, that is the signal 


of death. Behind the elder nun, and stretching a dull 
bar from one lofty poplar to another, lies a cloud distinctly 
shaped thus; this the nun has seen, and taking it as con- 

“tion of many monitions, deems death’s approach as 
hear, and, turning therefrom, looks to the opposite quarter 
of the sky, longing for a peace the world has not given her. 
Two wreaths of immortclles lie by her feet. Such is the 
‘entiment and the subject of this picture. With respect to 
Me execution, there is unquestionably much beauty, and 


‘sormous power and skill; in the landscape portions this is | 


oe the creepers on the convent walls and the trees 
a stand thereby are admirably painted. The great faults 
m the most important portions of the work, the faces: 


cone full of power, and impressive, as we have said, 
” 


Stain h 


indeed arsh coarseness and want of refinement or beauty: 
ides, a t 7 


he elder nun is positively ugly, gross, and mascu- 


- 
+ _ —— 


line. This is needless, for though one may well be sick of 
the puling sentimentality of phthisical young-lady nuns, the 
difference between these and the real truth yields a large 
field for pathetic representation of fading beauty far different 
from that chosen by Mr. Millais. There are intensely fine 
phases of colour in this 
The second and, to our mind, most important of this 
artist’s works, is also the largest he has yet painted, styled 
“ Spring” (298). The scene is an apple-orchard in full 
bloom; under the boughs thereof, and separated only from 
the trunks by a low wall, recline eight girls, enjoying thet- 
selves with curds and whey. First, on the right of the pic- 
ture, sits a girl who has got heated with romping, and now 
puts back her heavy black hair to look at her companions ; 
the second stands up to pour out some liquid from a jug 
for the third, who holds out her hand for the drink, This 
latter is dressed in grey, and kneels by side of the vessel of 
whey, keeping up a conversation with a fifth. The fourth 
squats on one side of this vessel, talking across ; a sixth listens 
intently, reclining on her elbow in the grass. The seventh, 
of distinct physique from the rest, is seated with downcast eyes, 
appearing to be absorbed in contemplation of her own dress, 
which is indeed worthy of admiration for the magnificent 
display of fine colour it evinces; her hair is a dull, dry 
auburn, far removed from red, but rather suggesting a fanci- 
ful resemblance to ashy gold with a fiery light in it: round 
about her head goes a garland of deepest blue gentian- 
flowers, the heavy blooms of which run down her shoulders 
in a splendid profusion. Her dress is of darkest black velvet, 
relieved with green, and crimson, and gold embroidery, in 
a rich and quaint pattern. The last, who is robed in a 
yellowish buff dress of muslin, lies fairly on her back, heed- 
less of the rest, and absorbed in idle fancy, drawing through 
her parted lips a long blade of coarse grass. Close against 
the dark wall at this, the left extremity of the picture, lies an 
old and well-worn seythe, beneath which has already fallen 
some of the rank, wild growth of the place. It is on this 
scythe that much of the poetical interest of the picture turns, 
and in its introduction the suggestive merit of thought and 
purpose lies. To men not seeking for that feeling and motive 
which are to be expected from the hands and the imaginative 
power of such a painter as Millais, this row of idle and 
thoughtless girls might seem somewhat a subject of vague 
and unimpressive interest; but if we look deeper we shall 
find a deeper thought. Their countenances are, despite a wild 
kind of beauty, quite hateful for the base and corrupted souls 
indicated. Here are the suggestive semblances of the animal 
characteristics of the dog, the cat, the wolf, and snake: one 
looks contentious and bitter, one sly and false, one cruel and 
revengeful, one grovelling, pitiless, cowardly, and treacher- 
ous; one lies heedless and self-contained, the next proud 
and cold, the next spiteful; one looks greedy of low 
delights—all are sensual. They have turned the miik of 
God's gift into a sour and bitter gift, and are separated from 
the orchard of natural life by a low but impassable wall. 
For them, then, comes the scythe: they are to be cut off in 
their baseness and idleness of luxury. Of the technical 
merits of this most singular work, let us say that they 
are of the most contrary and antithetical order: fine ex- 
pression and graceful action are marred in many places by 
unforgivable carelessness of drawing and lamentable neg- 
lect of the beautiful; not that we would have the faces more 
beautiful than they are, or otherwise in any respect of that 
kind, but we should prefer indeed that they were somewhat 
more complying with those rules of art which demand that 
features shall not be “out of drawing,” and that hands shall 
escape too strict a resemblance to sticks of painted fire-wood. 





intensity of their expression, are degraded by a | 


The whole work is treated with a splendid breadth of chiaroe 
‘*scuro, and a noble and delightful choice of beautiful and 
appropriate colour. The apple-trees are wonderfully true 
representations of nature, but are sadly in want of finish: 
the grass beneath them is indeed a miraculous piece of 
execution; one seems to see through its untrodden depths, 
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Mr, Millais’ third picture 


are four. 















Mr. Hook's pictures are next worthy of mention; they 


“ And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But | go on for ever.” 


girl in it, and a young man, 


wavy, and in. the wind would evidently sway like tall corn. | 
is the most unworthy of him yet 
produced, entitled, “The Love of James Ist of Scotland” | 
(482). It represents a lady in a tawdry blue dress putting 
into the hand of an invisible person a half-blown rose. 


} 


The one styled “ Luff, boy!” (369), shows the | 
interior of a Cornish fishing-boat ; an old man, who has the | 
sheet of the mainsail in his hand, gives the order to bring the | 
boat's head up to the wind to a little boy, his grandson | 
apparently, who has hold of the tiller, and sits astern; a> 
third, an elder boy, is balancing his seat upon the thwart of | 
the boat as she rolls upon the wave; behind, and much | 
above their heads, a long, green wave, with crest of bright | 
foam, rises in the wondrous clear intensity of the most | 
admirably truthful colour; the sky is swept clear by a | 
strong summer breeze, and the water glitters in the bright | 
sun, with little wreaths of froth upon its surface. In the | 
bottom of the boat some fish lie, the painting of which is | 
most exquisite and masterful. No. 450 is an illustration of | 
Tennyson's “ River.’ | 


a 
“Viola and Orsino” of the year before last by this artist 
A single small picture by Mr. Maclise has less to 
to in its theatricality of conventional design than is common 
with him. It is true, nevertheless, that the figures — there 
are two, a poet and his wife —do not look at one another in 
the ordinary way, straight in the face and honestly, but 
each twists round the body and lowers the head so that the 
eyes may be employed in that singular manner Mr. Maclige’s 
men and women delight in, staring in a surprising fashion 
under their eyebrows so as to show a large portion of the 
white eyeballs — for what purpose we never yet could diving 
They are, however, more sincerely drawn in the figures, and 
the attempt at just representation is discoverable in 
parts of the picture. As it is, however, the poet's wife nj 
off dead leaves from a tin passion-flower, deposits them in 
tin basket, and she wears a tin apron: every leaf of the 
plant looks stamped in metal, and the landscape resembles 
a faded drop-scene. ‘“ Marie Antoinette listening to the Act 
of Accusation,” by E. M. Ward, R.A. (125), is an excellent 
picture, full of dramatic power, and may well redeem the 
sad downfall of the artist's Royal commissions here last 
year. Fouquier Tinville sits insolently on a table, and with 
strident voice reads the act. The Queen leans back in her 


| chair, nervously playing with her fingers, and with half. 


A cart, with an old and a young man in it, is entering the | 
shallow stream which is spanned above by a rustic bridge, | 
over which a young woman passes, caressing a baby, while, | 
leaning over the handrail of the bridge, a country boy is | 
talking to the young man in the cart; behind, a lovely 
English landscape with bright, sunlit trees, admirably painted. 
* A Cornish Gift” (439) shows a fisherman's boat returning 
from sea just meeting another boat going out, with a pretty 
From the first boat a youth 


leans over to present a lobster, all blue and alive, full of | 


wrath, to the fingers of the girl, who, half in fun and half 
The 


in fear, draws back from the grim outstretched claws. 


truth of painting and fine colour of this picture is one of the | 


triumphs even of this artist's hands, “‘ The Skipper Ashore ” 
(493), @ little picture, a fisher-boy lying in a boat, and idly 
playing with the water, has the same fine qualities of colour 


and character. 


“The Night before Naseby.” 


The interior of Cromwell's 
tent, wherein he in the red lamp-light is seen kneeling in 
fervid prayer, while outside the tents of the Parliamentary 
army lie white in the moonlight on the plain and low hill- 


| abstracted gaze vaguely listens to the proceeding; her eyes 


discern the end of trouble and of grief. The tone and 
chiaro ’scuro of this work is powerful as usual, and we remark 
an unwonted feeling for colour in it. Upon Mr. Ward's 
other picture we shall comment on the next occasion. 








The recent death of Mr. Leslie gives a sad interest to his | 


two works here, the last that came from his hands. They 
are quite antithetical in merit. ‘ Hotspur and Lady Perey” 
(152), where the lady inquires, “‘ What carries you away!” 
is really not worthy of the artist in any quality; but 21], 


* Jeanie Deans and Queen Caroline,” recalls the finest of his | 


productions. Jeanie entreats the Queen with that quaint 
earnestness which forced its way through her strangling 
tears, and became eloquence from depth of love. The 
Queen, composed yet affected, listens calmly, with hands 
crossed before her, and steady face : behind, a lady of honour 


_ looks a little astonished at the unwonted energy of the 


This lady is the most beautifully-conceived figure 
Dressed in deep mourning, 


pleader. 
even Leslie has done for years. 


| there is yet a freshness and elegance which is delightful to 
A good subject is that chosen by Mr. Egg, A.R.A. (40), | 


look on-—she both looks and lives. The Duke stands apart 


_ The scene is one of those formal alleys of chestnuts in the 


sides. The action of the praying general is truly fine, with | 


the strong grand homeliness which was part of his character. 


No. 68, “ A Huff,” by J. Phillip, A.R.A., isone of those Spanish | 


subjects which he so delights in. 


A haughty and handsome | 


Spanish dame has received some offence from her lover, | 


and now, in spite of the remonstrances of a female friend, 
flouts herself along in a passion, with glittering eye and 
flushed cheek. This picture is less satisfactory in colour 
and spirit than is usual from the artist. A portrait of Mr. 


Egg, by Phillip, is a sad misrepresentation. 


Another and still greater falling off is seen in (82), 
“ Warrior Poets of the South of Europe contending in Song,’ 
by F. R, Pickeragill, A.R.A., a large picture, representing 
one of those personages singing to the harp; a companion 


stands behind with a dulcimer, waiting his turn to contend 
a group of ladies are listening. 


are clumsy and ill-drawn, spiritless and inert also. 


These are the only meri- 
torious parts of the picture; the singer and his companion 
The 
ladies themselves are not in unison of action; take one away 
and the group is not ruined, as is the case always in good 
design: still the abstract composition of lines in their ar- 


rangement is good, although they seem perfect strangers to 


each other. 


We miss the poetic truth as well as the fine de- 


sign and admirable colour which were so striking in the 


—— -_——— =e 








well-known park; the gilded gate at the end opening into 
the garden of the palace. Mr. J. F. Lewis has one picture 
of the usual Eastern theme, “ Waiting for the Ferry-boat” 
(135); two Bedaweens with their camels on the banks of 
the Nile. The finish is as perfect as ever, and there are the 
same qualities of colour, and, perhaps, the same unquestiom: 
able lack of absolute portraiture and truth of national like 
ness, which alone can render these subjects worthy of the 
care spent on them. Mr. Herbert, R.A., has one pictir, 





and that a study, “ Mary Magdalen approaching the Tomb | 


of our Lord,” part of a figure in a large work. 


She holds | 


vessel of spices, and passes slowly along with piteous & | 


pression. 


The head is not wanting in nobility of character | 


or depth of feeling, but there is something over-lachrymow | 


and even puling in the look, which lacks the dignity of the 
grief of a human soul mourning for a grand occasion ; 

peevish and petulant than down-stricken or absorbed, it mor 
resembles a girl who has lost her companion in life than 8 
woman who has lost her Redeemer. : 
has also one picture, “ Just as the twig is bent the trees 
inclined” (167), the design for which was exhibited by ba 
last year. It shows a young mother teaching her child # 
pray, as he sits rocked on her lap; her face is very =" 
and beautiful in expression, and admirable in painting: 


Mr. Mulready, BA+ | 


the boy, despite a certain over-smallness of the extremities | 


is finely drawn. The colour of the work throughout has 
fresh brilliancy so fascinating in the artist's works. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


We can with great confidence recommend to the perusal of 
our agricultural readers the substance matter of two commu- 
nications made by M, Boussingault to the French Academy 
of Seiences, and published in their Transactions (Comptes 
rendus) of February 14th and April 4th respectively. The 
communications are much too long for us to give an ade- 
quate analysis of them. M. Boussingault’s leading idea 
seems 





to tend to the reinstatement of humus and_ deriva- 
tives of humus in that functional importance conceded to 
them anterior to the period when Baron Liebig began his 
agricultural investigations. Particular importance is given to 
the combination of alumina found in soils with products of 
humoid decomposition, thus generating varieties of clay 
which are capable of being appropriated by vegetables 
according to their necessities. 
i The cupro-ammoniacal solvent for lignine and other 
organic matters, which we noticed awhile ago, is now turned 
to very extensive account by M. Fremy and other conti- 
nental chemists, as an agent in chemical analysis. It is an 
idea of M. E. Fremy that there exist in vegetables isomeric 
conditions of vegetable organisation. He thinks vegetables 


aarts 








| ought to be considered as having for their base isomeric 
| states of the same organic substance; for though their 
| chemical characteristics are different, they present the same 
| dementary composition, and admit of being brought to the 
i same state when subjected to the action of different solvents, 
|| such as mineral and organic acids, pota soda, ammonia, 
ke, To this idea the following exceptions have habitually 
been taken: the utricular and fibrous tissues of vegetables 
are difficult to purify; they leave, by incineration, a residue 
(| of ashes which exactly represent the form of the original 
tissue; a fact which seems to demonstrate a combination of 
the mineral matter with an organic substance. Might not 
these foreign bodies be the cause of the differences which 
reagents make known when they are brought into the pre- 
sence of utricular or fibrous tissues? 
tion are reduced to one and the same condition by the 
action of acids and of alkalis, might it not be that the cir- 
cumstance of identity is attributable to the mere removal of 
foreign bodies? Of this kind was the argument; but M. E. 
Fremy having brought to his aid the analytical power of 
the cupro-ammoniacal liquor, thinks he has good ground 


a TNs 


not to be attributed to the presence of mineral bodies, but 
are referable to the existence of isomeric states. 

Having been the first to call general attention in Eng- 
| land to the compound of aluminium and copper now 
| known as aluminium bronze, we have watched its subse- 
| (ent applications with much curiosity. A very interesting 
| Teport of its application to certain mechanical purposes is to 
| be found in the Comptes rendus for April 4, 1859, in a 
| letter from M. Ch. Christofle to M. Dumas. “ We have 
| @aployed,” writes that gentleman, “the bronze of aluminium 
| © two uses, for which its qualities of hardness and tenacity 

seemed to be very promising. The success has been quite 
. ‘qual to our expectations. The first use is the construction 

of bearing surfaces exposed to much friction. Of these 
applications the following are examples. The bearing sur- 
(ordinarily called brasses) of the axle of a pulishing 
wheel, making 2200 revolutions per minute, were made of 
¢ aluminium bronze eighteen months ago; they have 

' ted up to the present time: other bearing surfaces, under 

“milar conditions, do not last more than three months. 
Again, the slide-plane of a mechanical saw, moving with the 








wed now one year without any apparent trace of wearing 


A blide-planes of bronze would not, under similar circum- 
of om have lasted four months.” The second application 
A the } 


= ronze is its employment for the manufacture of 
ee cannons, howitzers, &c. A pistol-barrel made 
“a It, after trial in the practice-ground of Renette, was 


———e 


for considering that the different conditions of cellulose are | 





_ deposited in the bureau of the Academy is intended to be 





| fected some important ameliorations in blow-pipe treatment. 


| Firstly, unaware that Plattner had advised adoption of the 
If the tissues in ques- | 





| improving it. 


| about an inch or an inch and a half from the loop that is to 


tages of the contrivance are great enough to compensate 
Velocity of 240 turns per minute, made of this metal, has been 


forwarded to the Exposition at Dijon, and withstood all, 
proofs in presence of the jury with perfect success... Of 
course the trial of a pistol-barrel can prove little in respect 
of its applicability to ordnance; but the comparative ex- || 
periments made between this metal, bronze, iron, and steel, 
having demonstrated the immense superiority which it |} 
presents over these various metgls, they pray the Academy 
to support their suggestion to the Minister at War, that 
there may be made at their expense such a piece of artillery 
as may be deemed most subject to deterioration by usage. 
They conclude by rendering homage to M. Henri Sainte- 
Claire Deville, “to whom primarily is referable. the present 
and all future applications of aluminium bronze, —applica- 
tions to which a grand futurity is reserved.” _ The great bar 


fashioned into a Minié rifle, by forging and boring. . The 
small bar has already been forged at a cherry heat, and has 
been found to work cold, like steel of the best quality, Every 
mechanician is well aware that ordinary bronze is rendered 
brittle by heat. The note of M. Christofle is referred to the 
examination of a commission composed of Marshal Vaillant 
and MM, Piobert and Morin. In addition to the pieces of 
aluminium bronze deposited in charge of the Academy of | 
Sciences by M. Christofle, the editors of the Comptes rendus 
mention their having seen various statuettes executed in this 
same metal. . 

Few special instruments have conduced so much to the 
development of chemistry as the mouth blow-pipe, the 
analytic power of which in competent hands is too well 
known and appreciated to need comment. Those who have 
studied the masterly treatises on this instrument by Ber- 
zelius and Plattner might have not unreasonably imagined 
that little more remained to be done in aiding the power of 
this elegant little instrument. Professor Henry Wurtz, of 
the National Medical College, Washington, has however ef- 


same expedient, Professor Wurtz calls attention to the ad- 
vantage of bending the platinum support at right angles, 


hold the bead. This being done when the bead is held at 
the point of the blue cone of the flame, and the wire in such 
manner that the bent portion is coincident with a continua- 
tion of the axial line of the flame, this bent portion becomes 
also heated to high redness, thus losing in great meagure ite 
tendency to abstract heat from the bead. The operator's 
attention was next directed to the nature of combustible 
used. The flame of a spirit-lamp, he remarks, gives a 
powerless heat; a wax candle is better, and, perhaps, has 
furnished the best heating source for blow-pipe operators 
hitherto. Mr. Wurtz, however, likes paraffine better than 
any other material, and is now in the habit of employing a 
species of paraffine-candle obtainable in New York, He 
complains, however, that the wicks of these candles are very 
small. We would caution the British blow-pipe operator, that 
candles termed “of paraffine,” of English manufacture, are 
really not paraffine candles, but only coated externally with 
that material. In the next place, the attention of Professor 
Wurtz was directed to the blow-pipe itself, with a view to 
Reflecting on the quantity of aqueous vapour 
and carbonic acid present in expired breath, he adopted the 
expedient of separating these by forcing the breath through 
fused potash in a properly devised apparatus. This expedient, 
however, necessarily causes the blow-pipe to be somewhat 
unwieldy, so that it remains to be seen whether the advan- 





for the inconvenience of it. As regards the effects which 
may be produced by the combination of these several ame- 
liorations, platinum wire of medium blow-pipe size can be 
fused with little difficulty. A borax bead volatilises rapidly 
in white smoke. When the end of a bent platinum wire is 
moistened, and dipped into pure carbonate of lime, or pure 
magnesia, and exposed to the blow-pipe flame, an exhibition | 
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of the oxy-hydrogen light, on a small scale, may be obtained. 
Contrary, moréover, to the expressed opinion of Berzelius, 
that alumina and silica cannot be melted by mere blow-pipe 
heat, they fuse readily ; though the quantity employed must be 
very small. Professor Wurtz, however, expresses his belief 
that, by availing himself of a large paraffine candle, and 
consequently a large jet, a splinter of quartz may be fused. 
This power of increasing the power of a blow-pipe flame 
opens a larger field of analytic research than hitherto to 
the operator. Many substances become so opaque on cooling 
that the characteristic colour of reagents cannot be seen; 
but if a bead containing these substances be obtained ata 
very high temperature, and suddenly chilled by plunging in 
water, its transparency is retained. 

Mr. George Wilson, of Price’s Patent Candle Company, 
a gentleman who, perhaps, more than any one living, is 
entitled to confidence when speaking of the properties of a 
fatty body, sends a communication to the Society of Arts, in 
which he expresses himself very warmly in favour of a new 
fatty or waxy body, known as Japan vegetable wax. He 
remarks that, with the exception of liquid oils from the 
East Indies, and shea-butter from Africa, also palm-kernel 
oil from Africa, there have been ne commercial importations 
of remarkable fatty matters until recently, when one has 
taken place on a very large scale —no less than 700 tons of 
the vegetable wax having arrived in one ship from Japan. 
According to Sir William Hooker, the substance is obtained 
from the Rhus Succedaneum, a species of sumach, and a 
free grower. In its properties it appears to be half way be- 
tween ordinary wax and vegetable tallow, or Bassia butter. 
Although this is the largest consignment of the material 
which has arrived in England, small parcels had at different 
periods been bought up by Price’s Candle Company, and 
employed as a substitute for hard neutral fat, and, after conver- 
sion into the acid state, both for candles and wax lights. 

A very interesting paper has recently been read before 
the members of the Society of Arts by Mr. Leonard 
Wray, on timber for ship-building. According te Lloyd's 
classification of timbers, it appears the first class contains 
only the following: English and African oak, American 





| fifteen or twenty seconds, then to dry it before a fire ins 


live-oak, ‘the mora and green-heart of Guiana, the teak | 


and saul of India, and the iron-bark of Australia. 
it will be seen that America supplies three, India two, 
and Europe, Asia, and Australia only one each. The dura- 
bility of these woods partly depends on their physical struc- 
ture, partly on certain chemical materials which infiltrate 
their substance. The oaks, holding as they do an acid and 
astringent principle, are more liable to rot than the woods 
which hold an oily or resinous matter. The finest descrip- 
tion of teak comes from Malabar ; specimens from Travancore, 
from Ceylon, Java, and the Malayan peninsula, from the 
Burmese territories, and from the Tenasserim provinces, are 
not so good. The specific gravity of teak varies to a re- 
markable extent, from a minimum of -583 to a maximum of 
1056. Mahogany can only be regarded as a second-class 


Thus | 


for about one minute into a solution of nitrate of cobalt, 
then withdrawn without washing, when the green colour 
_ will become evident on drying the proof before a fire. It 


wood, except the choicest specimens of it be used, in which | 


case it fairly lays claim to the greatest degree of ex- 
cellence. The Spanish ship “Gibraltar,” captured by the 
English in 1757, and broken up at the end of 100 years, 
when her timbers were still found remarkably sound, fur- 
nishes an example. In respect of the question, iron versus 
wood, Mr. Wray remarks, “ The triumph may still be long 
in coming. The disastrous influence of iron upon the com- 
passes, the treacherous character of iron plates and iron 
rivets, the partiality of barnacles for iron bottoms, —all 
these still exercise great influence upon many minds; but 
last, and above all, it is not the habit of our countrymen to 
make any great change in a hurry.” War-ships of iron Mr. 
Wray cannot approve,—indeed there can be no two rational 
opinions on that matter. A very interesting part of the 
paper related to the preservation of timber-ships. As the 
durability of timber is so closely dependent on materials 
absorbed into the tissue of it, the question is, whether arti- 





ficial impregnators cannot be properly applied? “ Timbers,” 
the lecturer observed, “ may be preserved both from dry-rot 
and wet-rot by the use of certain metallic solutions.” 

Some highly interesting experiments on the temperature 
of vegetables have been recently conducted by M. Beequergi, 
As a result of more than two thousand he 
arrives at the conclusion that we must attribute to the at. 
mosphere the cause of the calorific state of vegetables, which, 
like that of the air, is subject to diurnal, mensual, and annua} 
variations. The first observations on the tem of 
vegetables began to be made about 1775-1778 by Hunter, 
who simply introduced a thermometer in a hole penetrated 
into the stalk of a vegetable, guarding as well as he could 
against causes of extraneous heating influence. He arrived 
at the conclusion that during winter the temperature of trees 
was superior to that of the surrounding air. In 1773, Schepf, 
at New York, prosecuted some experiments in this di 
under conditions still more favourable, since he operated 
upon trees of various dimensions and various natures with 
thermometers which he introduced for some minutes op 
each occasion. He arrived at the conclusion that some. 
times the heat of trees was superior, at other times inferior, 
to that of the surrounding atmosphere. At Geneva, between 
1726 and 1800, the experiments were repeated with great 
assiduity, the result being to prove that from 1796 to 1800 
inclusive, the annual mean temperature of the air was the 
same as that of the tree, the difference only amounting to 
one or two-tenths of a degree—a variation easily attri- 
butable to the displacement of zero, or to errors of observa- 
tion. This latter deduction is in the main confirmed by the 
recent observations of M. Becquerel. 

In photographic science, M. Victor Plumier has been 
turning to account some of the rarer metals — for example, 
uranium and cobalt. He produces red, green, violet, and 
blue tints by adopting the following processes. Red.—A 
paper surface is prepared with a solution of nitrate of 
uranium, of 20 per cent strength. It is sufficient to allow 
the paper to be penetrated with this solution for the space of 


dark room. The paper may be prepared some days before 
it is used. The period necessary to expose it in the camerm 
varies according to the force of the light, and other cireum- 
stances, but from eight to ten minutes may be set down a# 
an average in sunshine, and one to two hours in cloudy 
weather. The paper being taken out, is washed for some 
seconds in warm water, then plunged into a solution of red 
prussiate of potash, and potash solution, of 2 per cent 
strength. After the lapse of some minutes, a fine red colour 
is developed. The surface must finally be well washed 
with water, until no trace of the chemical agents remain. 
Green.—A red proof being taken, as above, it is plunged 


is eventually fixed by bringing it into contact for a few 
seconds with a solution of sulphate of iron, of about 4 
per cent strength, mixed with sulphuric acid m similar | 
proportion. It is now finally washed and dried before ® 
fire. Violet. —When the proof comes out of the camera, # 





above, it must be washed in warm water, and soaked ins 
solution of chloride of gold, of 4 per cent strength. Whee | 
the proof has assumed a violet tint, it is to be frequently 1 
washed with distilled water, and finally dried. Blwe.— © 
For blue proofs the paper must be prepared with a solution | 
of red prussiate of potash, of about 20 per cent strength, | 
and dried in the dark. This preparation may take place i 
many days in advance. The paper must be withdraw® i 
from the camera when the isolated parts have 0 f 
to assume a blue tint. It is then placed for a few i 
in contact with a cold saturated solution of bichloride of 
mercury. Finally it is washed, and moistened with ss 
rated solution of oxalic acid, heated to fifty or sixty 
centigrade. 
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UNPUNISHED CRUELTIES AT SEA. 





Ir the eyes of Argus, the arms of Briareus, or the multi- 


tudinous fingers of Oriental deities, excite no uncomfort- | 


able fears in the domains of modern civilization, there 
are still material forces of human ori~in, as powerful in 
fact as these have ever been in fancy, . atching, waiting, 


and working for like purposes, in the midst of us all. | 
The eyes are detective policemen ; the long arins are 


international laws ; and judges, jurymen, and jailors, are 
the clasping and inevitable fingers. If ever anything 
was ubiquitous, and at the same time human, it is the 


power of nodern criminal law. It punishes even where | 


itcannot seize, for to escape from present justice is only 


torment of insecurity. 
no sure hiding-place. 


In all the wide world there is 
There are a thousand million 


secure from recognition. The avenger is everywhere ; 
following with endless patience, with a quiet, business- 


Sanctuary. Stern as the doctrine is, no one doubts that 
this is as right as anything can be, and that when 
crimes have been committed every loophole for the 
criminal’s permanent escape is a breach in the walls of 


Englishmen will hear with surprise, that after all the 
care,and in the midst of the apparent success with 
which these outlets have been closed, there still remains 
one remarkable exception. There are at this moment, 


and at every moment, tens of thousands of our own 
countrymen, 


who, while actively engaged in the general commerce 


and intercourse of nations, are actually living beyond 
the pale of human law, are able to commit the most 
atrocious crimes with entire impunity,and are compelled 
to suffer the most cruel injuries without the right of 
redress, Strangely, too, the scene of this anomaly is 
that highway of all nations, over which the majesty of 
British power is supposed to rule irresistibly, and the 
lawless actors are the seamen who walk so peaceably | 
°n our quays, and work together under so strict a dis- 
Cipline. 
The case is this. 


oe When a ship sets sail for any 
réelgn port, 


those on board of her remain subject, 





YOu, v1, i 


virtue, as well as in those of social order; and most | 


. | 
and perhaps as many of our neighbours, 






during their voyage over the open ocean, to the laws of 
their own country only. When they arrive within the 
waters of another state, that is, about three miles from 
its coast, a change takes place ; they become subject to 
the laws of that state, and lose the privilege of appeal- 
ing to their own: but this, of course, is after the voyage 
is ended. Now it follows that when an American ship, 
for example, comes with cotton from New York, and 
drops her anchor in the Mersey, the English law can 
take no cognizance of any crimes that may have been 
committed on board of her between the hour at which 
she left the Hudson River and that of her arrival within 
sight of the Cheshire sand-hills. Two or three of her 


Sailors may have been savagely ill-treated in mid- 
to exchange its immediate penalty for the life-long | 


ocean ; may have been knocked down with handspikes, 


| starved, roasted, or otherwise tortured ; May come into 


_ port @ mere mass of bruises, and be carried from the 
faces, no two of them alike, and yet no one of them | 


ship to the hospital with constitutions entirely ruined 


| by three or four weeks of barbarous abuse : but there is 


_ no redress for them in this country ; the perpetrators of 


like persistency, the flying feet for which no city of | the outrage were not under British jurisdiction ; an 


refuge will ever open its gates, and no altar will offer | 


English mob may hiss and hoot them, but an English 
constable cannot touch them ; and the only way to get 
them punished is for the victims to do what of course 


_ is generally impossible under the circumstances —that 


is, they must go back to America, take their witnesses 
with them, wait the return of their abusers, and then, if 
they can catch them, accuse them before the American 
tribunals. The practical effect of this state of things is 
to make every ship, while on her outward voyage to a 
foreign country, a place, for the time being, over which 
the laws of the civilised world have no more power than 
on the deck of a corsair. As might be expected, the 
petty officers of outward-bound ships take advantage of 
this impunity ; outlaws in fact, they become too often 
outlaws in character ; and when harsh and pitiless men 
are found among them, the scenes which take place, 
where nothing passes near except the winds and waters, 
are often those of perfect devilry. 

The frequency of these atrocities has excited a strong 
feeling among the ship-owners of Liverpool, and 
before this paper is in type it is probable that the matter 
will be discussed in Parliament. A remedy for the 
evil will not, however, be very readily found ; not be- 
cause the real difficulties are great, but because national 
jealousies will doubtless make them appear to be so. 
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There will be an indisposition on the part of every | 


nation to add anything to the power of its neighbours 
in controlling the conduct of its own subjects; and for 
this reason it is most desirable that the matter should 
be generally understood, that public opinion, which is 


always nobler than public men, may prevent these | 


jealousies from perpetuating an unnecessary cause of sin 
and suffering. A pamphlet lately published.by Mr. 
Ridgway,° explains the case very clearly in a dozen very 
interesting pages. The hospital returns, and those froin 
the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, are 
quoted, and are in themselves sufficient proof of the 
atrocities committed. The question concerns all mari- 
time nations, but England and America, having most 
of the carrying trade of the world in their hands, are 
the two most interested parties. 
facilitate the choice of a remedy, for there is no great 
difference between English and American law, and we 
ought to know one another too well to be jealous about 
its application. There is already a treaty between the 
two countries, called the Extradition Treaty, which 


| 


| 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF A NAVarz 
OFFICER — 1844-48. 
POLYNESIA. 


THE WANDERING ALBATROSS, 


I WILL now invite the reader to accompany me some 
ten or twelve thousand miles from the pestilential shores 
of Africa, where we last parted company, to the islands 
of the Far West. Having avoided the intricacies of the 


_ Magellan Straits, we have cleared the stormy meridian 


This fact ought to— 


of Cape Horn, which divides the rival oceans, and are 
careering over the long swell of the great Southern 
Pacific, the haunt of the wandering albatross, the tyrant 
of the high latitudes. This bird follows in the track of 
the tempest-tossed bark through this dreary ocean ; 
at one time maintaining a respectful distance in her 


| wake, while spitefully contending with others of his 


tribe for the offal which has been thrown overboard; 


at another, sailing leisurely round her, as if in derision 


gives power to their respective consuls to send home | 


for trial citizens of their own state who are charged 


with murder, robbery, piracy, arson, or forgery, com- | 


mitted on the high seas ; but besides the omission of all 
other offences—and cruelty at sea does not often take 
any of these forms—the overwhelming difficulties in 
the way of obtaining a conviction Dy this method, in 
consequence of the heavy expense, the impossibility of 
securing the needful witnesses, and the long delay in- 
volved in it all, makes this treaty perfectly useless in 
relation to this particular evil, and the writer of the 
pamphlet very wisely cautions us against supposing 
that any good will arise from a mere extension of the 
present provisions of the treaty to cases of assault, 
manslaughter, and the like. What is wanted is of 
course some machinery by which brutal men, who 
have cruelly abused their power at sea, may be laid 
hold of, tried, and punished as soon as their anchor 
is down. 

The simplest plan would probably be to enumerate 
certain offences which are known to require this sum- 


mary jurisdiction, and to grant to all nations power to | 


deal with them at once, according to their own laws; 
reserving at the same time,to the consular or other 
representatives of each nationality, the privilege of pre- 
venting such proceedings in any case in which the 
interests of his own country, or of substantial justice, 
appeared likely to suffer. 

Some stupid consuls would probably abuse this 
privilege here and there, and some abominable crimes 
would thus at times remain unpunished, but on the 
whole there can be little doubt that justice would be 
done. It is not long since a sailor was roasted to death 
on shipboard : to be kicked down and jumped upon is 
rather an ordinary eventuality ; and there are few 
things horrible which one does not hear of occasionally 
from the hapless and helpless victims. That such 
things should be done with impunity is a disgrace to 
the world in general, and if diplomacy, as usual, should 
perceive only the difficulty of applying a remedy, it will 
be for the press and the nation to show how it may be 
overcome. 


* 4 Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Bog MP. By a Liverpool Merchant 








of her slow progress, and of the rude shocks her groan- 
ing timbers are sustaining from each crested roller; 
now indulging in vicious swoops at some seaman’s hat 
which has just parted company with its owner; «nd 
woe betide the head which finds itself within range of 
the formidable bill of these ocean harpies, who, between 
the hours of sunrise and sunset, are perpetually on the 
feed. Whence they come or whither they go at these 
stated periods is a yet unsolved problem ; but as the 
sun disappears in the western horizon, these birds are 


seen winging their rapid flight towards some unknown 


spot, and before his first rays have tinged the eastem 


sky they are again seen returning to take up their daily 


station. Where they have passed the night is a mystery. 
The distance of the mainland, or of any known island, 
seeins to preclude the idea that they can have attained 
a dry roosting-place in so short a space of time; yet, on 
the other hand, if they be supposed to have established 


their night-quarters on the uneasy bosom of the mis- 
_named Pacific, the same accommodation, such as it 18, 
is to be found in the vicinity of the ship, without 


entailing the fatigue of a distant flight. 

When a man is struggling in the waves, the alba- 
tross proves a more deadly foe than even the shark, 
which, it is well known, uses some forbearance, or at all 


events exercises some caution, before he ventures to 


attack a swimmer in full possession of his physical 
powers ; the albatross, on the contrary, shows no kind 
of respect to the lord of the creation, even on his own 
deck. The two following incidents will illustrate this 

An albatross, lured by a baited hook, has just bees 
made a prize to an 80-gun ship, bearing the flag of a 
gallant admiral, and has been dragged on board in spite 
of his struggles and screams of rage and astonishment. 
After nearly severing the finger of a hand which 
endeavouring to rid him of the hook, he forthwith pre 
ceeds to dispute with the admiral himself the right of 
his own accustomed walk, steadily maintaining his 
position on the vessel's poop against a host of officers 
and a score of mizentop-men; at one time trumpeting 
or braying forth a hoarse note of defiance, and at another 
making his powerful bili tell on the deck with the sound 
of a sledge-hammer ; now turning round and scanning 
each of his surrounding foes with his treacherous F® 
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‘ 


now, with outstretched wings, describing a circle, as if skimming through the air in a north-westerly direction, 


to mark the limits which none should transgress with 
impunity ; then, as a last resource, using them in vain 
attempts to rise perpendicularly into the air, a feat 
which these birds are unable to accomplish from the flat 
surface of a ship’s deck, owing to their peculiar physical 
formation ; finally, succumbing to superior force, the 


pugnacious bird falls a victim to the ever-ready knife © 


ef some amateur naturalist, and is reserved for future 
display in a museum. 

The other incident was of a painful nature, and 
occurred within a short interval of the foregoing. The 
ship was ploughing her weary way over the solitary ex- 
panse, and none of her usual feathered escort had been 
observed for some time in her wake, when the cry of “a 
man overboard !” ran along her decks, was caught up by 
the breeze, and borne far along the watery waste. Did 
that cry reach the ear of some wandering albatross? The 
hurried tramp of feet is now heard through the ship, 
the whirring of ropes through the blocks, the swinging 


ofthe yards, the flap of the heavy canvas against the | 


masts, and the clear voice of the officer of the watch 
sounding above the din, while the vessel’s way is stayed 
as if by magic. In the meantime a life-boat’s crew, 
headed by a young lieutenant, have ‘ashed into the 
second cutter, and the ship once cleared, the boat, pro- 
pelled by vigorous strokes, was rapidly approaching 
the spot where the seaman was breasting the billows 
with all the confidence of a practised swimmer, when 
suddenly was seen the well-known swoop of an alba- 
tross into the same hollow between two waves, where 


the struggler is for the moment lost to view: on this | 
the boat’s crew, animated by their youthful leader, re- | 
double their efforts to reach the spot — but too late, they | 


never saw him more. Again and again they renew their 


search, while the ill-omened bird, soaring close over | 


their heads, and almost fanning them with his wings, 
shrieks in mockery. ‘The boat has regained the ship, 


and is rehoisted, while the latter has filled and resumed | 


her course, and the young lieutenant, with sorrowful 
looks, has returned to his station. Fourteen years have 
elapsed since this incident. 
no more. His was a short career; but his deeds will 
long survive him. It was of him a noble statesman 
lately said, “that he lived long enough for glory!” It 
was William Peel. 

The reader will not now be disposed to share the 
sympathy with the bird in question of the poet Cole- 
ndge, who, in the quaint language of the Ancient Mariner, 
ascribes all the misfortunes which attended the strange 
cruise of that celebrated navigator to the fact of one of 


that ancient crew having shot with his cross-bow an | 
albatross who responded daily to the seaman’s “ hallo.” | 
So he does still ; the well-known “ pipe to dinner” is as | 
familiar to the modern albatross as it is to the sailor | 
himself, and the bird seldom fails to respond to the call : | 


in the same way is he attracted by the cry of woe, and 
héver leaves the spot till that ery is silenced for ever. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF POLYNESIA. 
We 
‘atitudes 


> The 


will now continue our flight to more genial 


Where about 145° west longitude, join the course 
of 4 i . * P . . . . 
=a lropic bird, which, at an ineredible height, is 


_ 


That young lieutenant is | 


, and having entered the tropic of Capricorn | 


j 
_ poising himself occasionally over some green island, 
| Bok so much for the purpose of resting his weary 
_ Pinions as for gratifying his own inquisitive propensi- 
ties. From his point of view the whole ocean, far as 
| eye can reach, and much farther still, is clothed as with 
a spangled garment, studded with innumerable islets, 
those gems of the Southern Ocean. Some appear as 
_ lofty peaks, in all the richness of tropical vegeta- 
tion; these varying in size, chiefly owe their origin to 
volcanic action, and are already, or, it may be pre- 
sumed, are destined to become, the habitation of man ; 
and so liberally are many of them endowed by nature, 
that he may there reap what he has not sown, and 
gather his daily bread from the tree. Others appear 
like sapphires mounted in circlets of silver and eme- 
ralds. These, also varying in size, consist of circular 
strips of land, with a soil of dazzling white, from its 
calcareous formation,—studded with cocoa-nut trees 
_and green shrubs, and enclosing a lagoon, smooth as 
a mirror, which reflects the azure of the sky. These 


} 
_are the wondrous works of the most minute, and, to 
| 


} 


ordinary observers, the most insignificant animals of 


| the creation. Although little raised above the level 
of the ocean, their submarine foundations are so solid, 
and the whole structure composed of materials so 
_ firmly cemented, as to defy the efforts of the huge rollers 
_ to displace them, after once the coral insect has ceased 
_its labours. Other annular-shaped reefs strike the eye, 
| over which the surf is continually breaking ; these are 
coral islands in the course of formation. Although 
not yet calculated for the permanent residence of 
man, those in the more advanced state are admirably 
adapted as temporary stations of refreshment for him, 
during those canoe migrations from one green isle to 
another, by means of which the human race has become 
diffused over a great part of the Pacific. They offer, 
inoreover, a roosting-place or fishing-station to a variety 
| of resident sea-fowl, and to those of more unsettled 
habits. Here also numerous species of land-birds, 
blown from their distant homes by the storms which 
occasionally shake the regions of the tropics, find re- 
| fuge, and seldom fail to repay the hospitality, by de- 
| positing seeds of various plants or fruits, thus adding 
| to the beauty and the vegetation of these coral islands, 
| 
| Our inquisitive little coachman, the Tropic-bird, 
styled also “ Phaéton” by the naturalist, has again 
| paused in his flight to indulge his well-known passion 
for reconnoitring, and is earnestly watching certain 
naval movements on the north-west side of the island, 
over which we are now soaring, and which, as we first 
approached it, seemed like two distinct mountains, but, 
on closer inspection, a low neck of land is unmasked, 
connecting the two, and forming one beautiful island, 
which is said to be still the medium or centre of cer- 
| tain volcanic action to which its original upheaval is 
| ascribed. Rising 7000 feet above the level of the 
| ocean. and more than a hundred miles in circumference, 
Otaheite is clothed to the water’s edge in all the rich 
verdure of the tropics; nor have Nature's busy little 
architects been idle here, for these indefatigable coral- 


PASSING GLIMPSE OF OTAHEITE IN 1845. 


insects have succeeded in running a nearly continuous 
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line of sea-wall, or natural break water, round the island, 
more especially on the weather-side, against which the 
billows wreak their fury in vain; but here and there 
the tiny labourers have left an occasional gap, or open 
channel, through which the largest ships may pass in 
perfect safety, and anchor in the belt of smooth water 
within ; and this latter enables the inhabitants to cir- 
cumnavigate the island, or very nearly so, without en- 
countering anything more formidable than the waves 
of a millpond agitated by a breeze. 

But see! a steamer is passing through one of these 
channels, and is about to join the squadron anchored in 
the inner waters. What means this warlike demon- 
stration off the peaceful settlement of Papeeti? The 
king of a great Christian nation had lately resolved to 
take the Society Islands under his protection, and this 
formidable squadron has been sent to carry out his 
purpose, rekindling in the bosom of the chiefs the fire 
of their warlike ancestors, so long latent, and reviving 
scenes of violence and bloodshed in their native settle- 
ments. Protectorate,indeed! Even the island maidens, 
whose personal attractions and gentleness of manners 
have ever been a favourite theme with British naviga- 
tors, have of late been obliged to conform to a novel 
kind of the “ tattoo” ceremonial, which in the Polyne- 
sian acceptation of the word has been always inter- 
dicted to their sex. Now may be witnessed, after the 
evening-gun has been fired by one of the frigates, the 
strange spectacle of a troop of merry native girls 
dancing off to bed to the inharmonious sound of the 
tattoo, which the gens-d'armes in their well-known garb 
are beating in their rear. I am not aware whether these 
formidable functionaries still continue to patrol the beach 
in search of straggling nymphs, but, at all events, they 
did at the time referred to ; and the whole scene forcibly 
reminded one of some of those bold touches of Rubens or 
Poussin, representing what is supposed to be Arcadian 
scenery, with a procession of nymphs in the foreground 
dancing off to some mossy couch or sylvan retreat to 
the pipes of their attendant satyrs. It may be pre- 
sumed that the attentions of the gens-d’armes ended 
here, and that there was no call for their further assist- 
ance in the capacity of ladies’ maids ; indeed, the night 
toilet of these damsels must have been simple enough 
if not a superfluous operation, their whole costume con- 
sisting of one long garment of white or printed cotton, 
tied round the throat, and descending thence in loose 
folds to the ankles, and their head-gear of a wreath of 
scarlet hybiscus, or white gardenia, carelessly inter- 
woven with their raven locks. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since then, and the 
island has now become to all intents and purposes a 
French colony, though from the latest accounts it does 
not seem that the Otaheitians have settled down to the 
new order of things. The costume of the island co- 
quette may have also changed with the times, and, it 
may be, she now takes her fashions from Le Follet, 
concealing her graceful form under the odious crinoline, 
and gathering up her tresses beneath the limited space 
ofa Parisian bonnet. 

Stay ! the companion of onr late flight is off, and 


is descending like a shooting star on sone dis- 
tant part of the island! Perhaps he is only bent 
1 a foraging expedition, and im that case we may 


es 


expect his return. It is more probable, however, that 
he has espied his nest on some lofty tree, or isolated 
rock, where his anxious mate and a host of little 
tropie-birds are anxiously awaiting his return, ang 
keeping up a constant fire of harmony, with their 
tiny scarlet bills wide open, in expectation of some 
delicate morsels from the different islands lately visited 
by the elder Phaeton, and wagging their little apolo- 
gies for the long elegant tails of their parents, in high 
glee at the prospect. We will leave our feathered pilot 
to his domestic felicity, having no inclination to yigit 
the island till more settled times. Exclusive of its bean. 
tiful scenery, of which man cannot deprive it, Otaheite 
no longer possesses the natural charms which won the 
admiration of its early visitors, and has lost much of 
the romance connected with its later associations, 

A description of our late companion may not, per- 
haps, be unwelcome. This bird, never seen beyond 
the limits of the tropics (whence his naine), is about 
the size ofa large pigeon; his plumage is of sno 
white, delicately pencilled on the back with wayy 
streaks of black, the two extreme feathers of his wings 
being also tipped with the same colour ; two long and 
slightly-tapered feathers constitute his tail, the simi- 
larity of which to the marline-spike has led to his 
being nicknamed by seamen the “ Boatswain-bird? 
from the constant use that naval functionary is known 
to make of this useful implement. He is endowed with 
a vast expanse of wing, by a gently tremulous motion 
of which he is enabled not only to balance himself 
high in the regions of mid-air, where, reflecting the 
rays of the sun, he twinkles like some bright star in 
the firmament ; but also to undertake long and rapid 
flights without any apparent exertion of his pinions. 
During these flights he never fails to reconnoitre each 
passing ship, for he is of a most inquisitive turn of 
mind. His bill, legs, and feet are of a bright scarlet 
hue; the latter are of somewhat stunted dimensions, 
and ill-adapted for operations on dry land, where he 
does not by any means manifest the same freedom of 
action as he does on the wing, his movements appear- 
ing as cramped as those of any lady of Pekin. 

We will now continue our flight to the Northern 
tropic, where, among the Sandwich Island group, we 
shall find that peace and quiet which has been denied 
us at Otaheite ; so let us be off at once to Owhyhee! 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS IN 1779 AND IN 1845. 

What a place to go to for peace 
and quiet!” may here exclaim some gentle reader, the 
well-known print of the death of Captain Cook vividly 
figuring in her imagination; the angry chief, im his 
feathered cloak and helmet,—his followers, with 
threatening looks, in garb approaching that of nature 
unadorned, armed with daggers, clubs, and speat 
— closing round the great navigator. “ But times may 
have changed between 1779 and 1845,” may continue 
the fair inquirer, turning over the pages of a topogr® 
phical book of reference of the present date, where she 
reads as follows, under the head of “ Sandwich Islands. 
—*“ The natives are very industrious, and their nate 
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TINTORETTO AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


Jacopo Ropusti was the son of Battista Robusti, a dyer of | 


Venice, and gained the patronymic of “ Il Tintoretto ’— the 
little dyer—from his father’s trade; a common-enough 
practice among the Italians of the middle ages, and of which 
there want not modern instances. Tintoretto became in 
early life a pupil of Titian; but adopting some independent 


notions of art, the latter expelled him, or, at any rate, dis- | 


solved the agreement by which he frequented his studio and 
received the benefit of instruction therein. The young 
Robusti continued his studies, and very soon divided the 
crown of art with his master; at least in the opinion of many 
of the Venetian public. Even now he holds a place scarcely 
second to him in the judgment of the moderns. He excelled 
in large works, treating subjects with a grandeur and im- 
pressiveness that was scarcely the province of Titian, who 
was eminent for depicting with expression and utmost love- 
liness of colour the subtleties of human character, rather 
than developing with powerful treatment the elevated and 
Sneentrated passion of noble themes. Tintoretto would 
represent the flight of the mothers and their children in the 
“Slaughter of the Innocents,” so that one sees them urged 





Human 
here frequent. not only at the commence- 
ent of a war or signal enterprise, but on the death of 
"very considerable chief.” 

“Why, they are as bad as ever!” I fancy I hear the 
‘ane lair reader exclaim. Reassure yourself, gentle lady 
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BY T., MORTEN, 


by the soldiery towards the verge of a precipice, some turn- 
ing round upon the pursuers with an agonised look of death 
itself upon their faces; and even in their attitudes and 
actions we may discern the same terrors, although the faces 
be hidden from us. 

The story to which Mr. Morten’s picture refers is, that Tin- 
toretto, who in his old age lost his daughter Marietta (her- 
self a distinguished painter of portraits), of whom he was 
devotedly fond, spent in her chamber the interval between 
her death and burial, engaged in painting her portrait. The 
act is somewhat at variance with modern notions; but be- 
fore condemning him, or affecting to shudder at his hardi- 
hood, we should recollect that he could not otherwise obtain 
so perfect a record of the existence of her he loved so well, 
and that painting, in the hands of one so accomplished, was 
but a method of relieving his grief. There could be nothing 
shocking to him in dwelling on the countenance of one 80 
soon to be removed from his sight. His attachment for his 
daughter was so great that he would never part from her in 
life, even rejecting the solicitations of the Emperor Maximilian 
of Germany, and King Philip of Spain, to visit their courts. 





tion. But I must tell you, these latter are very rare, 
and were once the distinguishing badges of royalty ; 
and paltry as they may seem to a casual observer, are 
as costly in their way as the court-robes of our own 
sovereign. The feathers of which they are composed 
(the yellow ones, I mean), once formed part of the 
plumage of a bird no bigger than a thrush, — a bird of 
passage, it is said, which at certain seasons is found in 
the highest and most inaccessible parts of the island ; 
and even there are rarely met with, being very shy of 
each bird, when secured, supplies only two 
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uniform, which seems now to be the ordinary court- 
dress of the monarch of the Sandwich Islands. For the 
formidable -looking weapon of his ancestors, Kame- 
hameha has substituted an ordinary dress-sword — for 
ornament rather than for use, it may be presumed, 
since the only battles I have heard of his Sandwich 
Island majesty being engaged in have been usually 
decided at the point of the cue, his skill at the noble 
game of billiards being very remarkable. As to the 
warlike propensities of his chiefs, they, being frequently 
selected from the most bulky and unwieldy of his sub- 


jects (obesity is here considered the distinguishing | 


mark of aristocracy), seem rather suited to an easy 
chair about the court than to the battle-field. Indeed, 
in the event of a campaign, nothing short of an ele- 


| 





—— | 
softly on the ear, announcing the evening service; ang | 
the procession of villagers, in their Sunday best, is seen 
defiling over the adjacent hill, in answer to the gym. 
mons. Some of the men are arrayed in plain sailor garb 
to which others have added a light overcoat or white 
jacket. The girls are in dresses similar to those of the 
Otaheitians lately described ; a costume so becomingly 
simple as to require no addition, and so scant that one 
would not wish to reduce it: the wreath of flowers 
which completes the costume is dispensed with by the 
matrons, and its place supplied by a coloured handker. 
chief tied round the head: these further make some | 
trifling addition to the toilette in the shape of a scarf, 








'secured round the upper part of their persons. The | 


| 


phant could carry them for any length of time. One or | 


two of these portly chiefs are, however, very active, 
and show considerable talent and energy in their more 
peaceful vocations. As for human sacrifices being 
frequent, I can only say, that the statement that these 
abominations exist in the present day is a gross libel 
on the worthy islanders, and reflects unjustly on the 
praiseworthy efforts of the missionaries, who have 
laboured so long, and, I believe, so successfully, among 
the island population. 


THE SABBATH IN OWHYHEE, 


Our good old ship has just taken up her berth off | 


Waiakea, in the island- of Owhyhee, a picturesque vil- 
lage, famous for the great facilities it affords for reple- 
nishing a ship’s live stock, while its watering-place is 
unrivalled: it is, therefore, frequently resorted to by 
American whalers, who establish their head-quarters 
among these islands during their long absence from 
home. It is also occasionally visited by British men- 
of-war, to the great delight of its interesting inhabit- 





procession pauses for an instant to look back and waye 
a welcome to the strangers, who are following leisurely 
in the rear, and then continues its course to the chureh 
in solemn silence. 

Let us accompany the officers in their walk of dis- 
covery through the settlement, which possesses all the | 
smiling characteristics of an English village. We pass 
a church with its adjacent parsonage, or missionary- 
house, a house of entertainment, a shop or general em- 
porium of indescribable ware, in the window of which 
are displayed gaudy representations of Wellington, 
Washington, and Napoleon’s battles, for decorating, 
at some future time, the walls of the cottages. These 
neat dwellings are detached from each other by pretty 
gardens, well stocked; cows and horses luxuriate in 
the enclosures, whilst wandering pigs scour the road or 
grunt along the hedge-rows in search of food; oxen 
and sheep are seen cropping the sweet grass of the ad- 
jacent meadows, where lambs skip about in due season. 

Attracted by the sounds of a distant waterfall, we 


| now allow ourselves to be diverted from the main road 
_and to follow the course of a purling brook, in the hopes 


ants; and the glad tidings of the arrival of one of these | 


no sooner spread through the village, than innumerable 
canoes are seen dancing over the bay to greet, and with 
various marketable commodities to tempt, the stranger. 

On the present occasion, however, none of these 
skiffs have made their appearance, but their absence is 


easily accounted for — it is Sunday, the day of rest: all | 


the canoes are hauled up on the beach ; indeed, all com- 


munication on the part of these amphibious islanders | 


As 


with their favourite element ceases for that day. 


of being indulged with a sight of the water-nymphs, of 
whose aquatic feats we have heard so much, unmindful 
that the restrictions laid on canoe excursions on the 
Sunday extend likewise to the recreations of the fair 
sex in their favourite streams. At length we arrive at 
the spot where the rivulet empties itself from a height 
of between twenty and thirty feet into a bason of 


| crystal water, shaded on either side by overhanging 


soon as the sails are furled and the yards squared, a_ 
ship’s boat, containing a number of exploring officers, | 
is seen approaching the landing-place, and the officers | 
_and deafened by the din of falling waters, is totally u» 
connoitring the few straggling cottages on the beach. | 


themselves soon after leap ashore, and commence re- 


Here some native patriarch, seated at the doorway of 


his humble dwelling, which the infirmities of age do 
not permit him to quit, lifts up his eyes from the book 
he is reading to scan the approaching strangers, and 
then holds out the hand of welcome. The latter cast 
a glance on the book, which proves, by the allegorical 
character of its rude illustrations, to be the Pilgrim's 
Progress, translated into the native tongue. Other cot- 
tages which they peer into seem to have been lately 
deserted by their owners, while an ill-favoured cur or 
stray pig. has taken undisputed 
meanwhile. 

And now the silvery tones of a church-bell strike 


possession in the 


rocks, surmounted by a variety of tropical shrubs and 
wild flowers; just such a place as the nymphs of 
ancient mythology would have selected as their favourite 
retreat. Here a young girl of fairy-like proportions 8 
seated on one ofthe rocks at the upper edge of the torrent, 


conscious of the strangers’ approach: she is gazing 
with a wistful and almost a mournful countenance mW 
the pool beneath, like some poor Peri weeping at the 
gates of Paradise ; and when, at last, aware of our pre 
sence, she runs off like a startled fawn across the 
meadows. The deportment of the fair sex among these 
islands, when on dry land, is solemn and stately, 
and their figures as erect as though they were balan- 
cing pitchers of water on their heads, while they draw! 
out in their soft manner the usual greeting, “Nuronba, 
which answers wore or less to our “ How do you do* 
and is very similar in pronunciation to the ordinary 
Milesian address of “Your honour,” without the #& 
companying brogue, as though it were a great effort 
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nature to produce the necessary sounds ; but when sport- 
ing in the water they exhibit all the friskness of dolphins 


i among a shoal of flying fish, and are as clamorous as a 


line-of-battle-ship’s crew when “piped to bathe” for the 
fret time after a long voyage. 

Warned by the increasing length of our shadows 
that the day is fast drawing to a close, we retrace our 
steps through the village, pausing occasionally to 
return the salutation of the villagers. Before we get 
back the evening gun has been fired from the admiral’s 
ship, and Night has already drawn her curtain over the 
heavens ; while a peculiar kind of red light, flickering or 
undulating as it were in the sky, in a southerly direc- 
tion, shows that the ever-restless volcano of Kiuarea, 
the most active member of the family in Owhyhee, has 
lost none of his ancient fires. 


A WEEK-DAY IN OWHYHEE. 


The Sandwich Islanders have the same love of bar- 
ter as the natives of the Congo, but they are not to be 
put off with empty bottles or cast-off finery ; they would 
infinitely prefer “nature unadorned” to any kind of 
mountebank display: they exact payment in good 
honest coin, and are not satisfied till they have turned 
it over three or four times to satisfy th selves of its 
genuine qualities. The consequences are, that soon 
after Monday’s daylight the whole settlement exhibits 
signs of unusual activity, especially along the line of 
beach: the canoes relieved of the embargo of the pre- 
ceding day, like a stud of high-bred hunters issuing 
from their stables after a long frost, no sooner feel the 
stroke of the paddle than they are seen bounding 
through the surf, and soon clearing the space which 
separates them from the ship anchored in the offing. 
The village matrons with their younger companions 
linger on the beach, watching with wistful look, not 
unmingled with regret, the departure of husbands and 
brothers, for the fair sex is no longer allowed to make 
those aquatic trips in light swimming order to the ships 
in the bay of which we read: indeed, the visits afloat 
of the dark damsels in any shape are “tabooed” by the 
Missionary, or by Mister-nelly, as the young ladies usu- 
ally designate their Christian monitor. 

Market transactions conducted alongside a ship are 
more or less similar in all parts of the world, and after 
my late sketch on the Congo I will not weary my readers 
with another of the same sort ; one characteristic little 
‘pisode, however, may not be out of place. The com- 
manding officer of the admiral’s ship had the same 


antipathy towards the swine genus that the first-lieute- | 


nant of the African cruiser was lately described as 
having cherished towards the Congo monkeys, and 
%e introduction of a living grunter into the ship 
"as strictly prohibited: no sooner, therefore, has the 
unclean animal announced his presence, which he seldom 
“U8 to do, in some canoe alongside, than the latter is 
immediately ordered to “ lie off” by the sentry. Some- 
What disheartened. though by no means despairing, the 
poor marketer, spurned from the ship's gangway to make 
“ m for more orthodox traders. shortly takes up a posi- 
" under the stern. where he is seen passing a tem- 
mraty nuzzle-lashing round the snout of the offender, 


Preparatory ts ~ | ; 
%, y to a second attempt to secure a market. 
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laugh. 
'an instant upon the upper edge of the cataract, and 


“heuvre causes infinite amusement among the | 


usual gazers from a ship’s stern-ports, and being descried 
by some mischief-loving middy, up goes his hand with 
the coveted dollar, the flash of which no sooner crosses 
the islander’s line of vision, than overboard goes the 
pig, down comes a turkey-cock from his perch on the 
gunwale or the canoe outrigger, where he was lately 
employed in setting off his plumage to the best advan- 
tage (all animals are made to swim jn this part of the 
world), and the owner himself follows, pushing his 
living freight before him. To preclude all chances of 
the forbidden animal sounding a second alarm to awake 
the vigilance of the marine functionary, the islander 
contrives during the passage to give his snout sundry 
dips under water, and poor piggy, more dead than alive, 
is soon smuggled into the ship. 
THE WATER-NYMPHS. 

We will now take our seats in one of the watering- 
boats which have been plying to and from the shore 
since daylight, and join the lieutenant of the watering- 
party, who has pitched his tent, to protect himself and 
his subordinates from the rays of the noon-day sun, on 
a level piece of ground; within a few yards of the pool 
supplied by the same cataract which so much excited 
our admiration on the preceding evening. To watch 
water pouring from a jet into a canvas hose, and thence 
into a cask, is at the best a monotonous occupation : 
so the lieutenant seems to think; his attendant satel- 
lite, the young middy, came to that conclusion long ago, 
and has taken advantage of the men being at dinner 
to beat up the bushes and the recesses of the pool, in 
hopes of finding one of the water-nymphs, of whose 
feats he had heard so much, and of bringing her back 
in triumph to his superior. Midshipmen are generally 
successful in any enterprise which promises fun, and our 
young hero is soon seen returning with a buxom prize 
in tow, whom coyness rather than indignation at the 
invasion of her native stream had hitherto kept in the 
back-ground ; nor does he cast her off till he has brought 
her fairly to the water’s edge. Then, putting on his 
most winning smile, and pointing to the swollen river, 
he invites his fair companion, by the most unequivocal 
signs, to practise her feats for his amusement and that 
of his superior, and so act as a decoy-duck for the rest 
of her sister nymphs. She pouts a little at first, half- 
coy, half- willing, but the sight of a small coin first held 
up between the finger and thumb at the door of the tent, 
and then thrown into the water,-settles every scruple, 
and the young girl, casting aside her wreath only, dives 
swift as any duck after its prey, and soon re-appears 


at the surface, pointing exultingly to the coin in her 


hand, and making the rocks re-echo with her merry 
A few minutes after, another naiad appears for 


erecting her form to its full height to insure her per- 
pendicular descent, allows it to drop into the roaring 


torrent; then diving through the whirlpool beneath, 


soon extricates herself from the circling eddies, and 
shaking her dripping locks at the door of the tent, in- 
vites the officer to afford her also some encouragement. 
Another and another, and at last a whole shoal of merry 
nymphs, are seen gliding down the waterfall in quick 
succession to join their enterprising sisterhood, all 
equally clamorous for the reward of their aquatic feats. 
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Next, a substantial-looking female form, in garb of pure fiend himself, and his attendant spirits, 


white, surrounded by a bevy of small fry similarly 
attired, are poising themselves on the edge of an over- 
hanging rock some twenty feet from the water, on the 
opposite side of the pool ; the elder one, first adjusting 
the folds of her dress to her person, and then stretching 
out her arms to balance herself, and insure the rapidity 
of her descent, looks like a wild swan pluming her- 
self before she expands her wings to the breeze, to give 
notice to her cygnets of her intended flight. One short 
interval, and the whole party have dived into the 
water and reached the opposite bank, where the officer 
and his party are surrounded by a host of naiads, look- 
ing as fresh and as blooming as any of Etty’s “ bathers,” 
and far more decent. The supply of coin being on the 
increase in proportion to the divers, one of the young 
ladies undertakes the office of banker, and seated com- 
posedly on the brink with her legs in the water, all 
dripping as she is, receives each coin recovered from 
the sinking-fund in her lap, with as much nonchalance 
as Nelson's coxswain did the swords of the Spanish 
officers at the battle of St. Vincent. As the silver | 
shower diminishes so the girls gradually disappear, and | 
by the time it has ceased altogether the whole party | 
have melted away in the same mysterious manner in 
which they came. 

In the meantime the water-casks have been filling | 
just as fast as if the officers and the whole of the party 
had been occupied in watching the process ; the boats 
have returned to the ship, their contents have been 
quickly transferred to the tanks, and themselves moored 
for the night. What though her majesty’s officer may 
have reminded some looker-on during one portion of 
the day of Arion, round whom the sympathising and 
music-smitten dolphins are represented tumbling and 
splashing about in eager importunity for another song ? 
at all events he had no reason, like the aforesaid 
celebrated musician, to make any complaint of his 
crew, for never did watering-party work in better 
humour, and never was watering process so expeditious. 
What though some naval wag may have then sugges- 
ted, or may here suggest, that that officer should have 





| hauled up on the Sabbath. 





been forthwith dubbed Companion of the Bath? He 


may have deserved it for his watering talents on that | 


day, but all I know is, he did not attain the dignity 
until ten years afterwards. 


THE BURNING MOUNTAIN. 


While this lively scene has been enacting at the 


from it: they will take a pathetic story and weave out 


waterfall, the Admiral, with a party of officers, has been | 


undergoing the discomforts of a hot and dusty ride, | 
the lower classes of Italians, for we never heard an ed 


over a stony, villanous track, scarce worthy of the 
name of a bridle-road, and have succeeded in scaling 
3000 feet of the volcano of Kiaurea, or about 1000 
feet from its summit. Having consigned themselves 
and their jaded steeds to the care of the solitary inhabi- 
tant of this fearful region (whom I don’t envy, by-the- 
bye), they are resting in a dilapidated hut, in anxious 
expectation of the hour of dark, when they look forward 
to a spectacle too grand and almost too awful to 
depict : such a scene as might have been in the mind's 
eye of the painter Martin, when sketching his illustra- 
tration of Milton’s Pandemonium : all that is wanting 
to complete the picture would seem to be the arch- 


— 
ee 


nnn 


Imagine 
lake in a state of red-hot fusion, a good mile in ¢ " 
by 


and worked up to a state of perpetual commotion 
the violence of subtefranean agency, while streains of 
the same burning lava are dashing about and precipi. 


tating themselves over the rocks in fiery ca or 


leaping into gasping chasms. The pen of a Milton o; | 
the pencil of his best illustrators could alone do justice | 


a 

















to a scene like this; the reader will not, therefor i 


blame me for not attempting to describe it. 


The anchorage of Waiakea, better known as Byron's 


Bay, however well adapted as a place of call for a ship, 
is not by any means of that desirable character ag tp 
induce her to linger, being situated on the windward or 
north-east side of the island, and therefore exposed 
to the whole strength of the trade-wind, unprotected by 
any breakwater, natural or artificial. A vessel tarryi 

too long would be very likely to return the visits of the 
canoes, and leave her own ribs and trucks on the 
beach, near where the picturesque little flotilla are 
Three short days after her 


arrival the admiral’s ship is once more under-weigh | 





and bound for the island of Oahoo, where the great | 


| Kamehameha (the third or fourth of the name, or he 


may be twentieth for all I remember) holds his court, and | 
where is one of the most perfect harbours of refuge that | 
can be conceived, entirely the work of the coral insect, | 








THE IMPROVVISATORE. 
By CHARLES LOUIS MULLER. 





THE Italians, and others of cognate races, have ever been 


but putting to shame all human efforts in that direction. | 


famous for their singular faculty of improvising metrical | 
versions of a tale, legend, or history, pouring them forth,as | 
it were, at will, in one steady stream, adding rhyme and | 
other poetical charms to the adornment of the theme; # | 
that the whole story flows on complete and connected, with | 
a life and vividness which to a slower northern under — 
standing seems little short of the marvellous. Give them — 
a theme—anything will do; a rose, a house-door, ors | 


fryingpan—and they will run on for hours upon st 


cessive rhymes. They are masters of words, and have such | 


a wonderful command of a host of little fancies, that their © 
Line follows line, and 


productive powers are inexhaustible. 
rhyme rhyme, until the auditor, fallen aghast upon ths 


new thing, grows bewildered with the endless variety f | 


illustrive matters introduced to a novel subject. But it 


must not be imagined that they deal only with give | 


themes and quaint rhymings upon accidental topics. 


whole poem, sometimes of the most moving description ; 
to judge, at least, by the emotions they excite among 


man speak of their rapid versifications as anything mor 
than an astonishing and amusing exhibition, not to be 
thought of as poetry. They know how to appeal @ a fit 
audience, however, as in the picture before us; where one of 
them, lute in hand, having taken his station upon the aa 
cient statue of a lion, appears to be reciting some sad tale— 
the woes, it may be, of a forlorn lady and her lover— 
with the modulations of his voice and the varying prog 
of his verse, has won the ear and enchained the fancy # 
listeners, whose eyes tell their sympathy in the story, 
bear witness to the powers of the narrator. 

M. Muller is a French artist, and gained » frst<l® 
medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1855; his picture ¥ ® 
present in the French Exhibition in Pall Mall. 
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GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 


Jouxson and Boswell are cosily seated at the tea-table. 
The conversation turns upon a certain Mr. Duncombe, 
whom the Doctor praises very highly. “He used to 
come to me,” he says; “I did not seek much after him. 
Indeed, I never sought much after anybody.” 


i 
} 


i 
' 
| 
| 


“Lord | 


Orrery, I suppose ?” says Bozzy, in his blandest tones. | 


“No, sir,” exclaims the Doctor, “I never went to him 
but when he sent for me!” “Richardson?” “ Yes, 
sir; but I sought after George Psalmanazar the most. 
[used to go and sit with him at an alehouse in the 
city.” 

The outlandish name of the Doctor's city friend is 


abandoned as to be guilty of such abominable impos- 
ture and impiety for the sake of a little homely food 
and raiment, beyond which he seemed to desire nothing? 


Still, some of Psalmanazar’s stories were so improbable, 


that we cannot wonder at the scepticism of thoughtful 
men like Halley, Woodward, and Mead, who were his 
bitterest opponents. 

“How long do men usually live in Formosa?” 
asked a lady one day. “Sometimes to a hundred and 
twenty,” replied Psalmanazar ; “but a hundred years 
is counted very moderate. My grandfather was a 


hundred and seventeen, and as fresh and vigorous as a 
_young man; which I attribute to hissucking the warm 


_ blood of a viper every morning. 


seldom mentioned now-a-days, and the imposture which | 


rendered it so notorious a hundred and fifty years ago 


“kill him!” 


is well-nigh forgotten. Having sought after this George | 
Psalmanazar in numerous dusty old books, pamphlets, | 


and magazines, we now lay before the curious reader 
the following sketch of his extraordinary career. 

Our sovereign lady Anne had just ascended the 
throne, when Psalmanazar, a reputed native of For- 


mosa, arrived in London. As he professed to be a con- | 


vert to Christianity, the religious wo. . welcomed 


him with loud demonstrations of joy, and the amiable | 


Dr. Compton, bishop of London, received him with open 
arms. Psalmanazar was no ordinary lion. Though he 
came from a remote island belonging to the Emperor 
of Japan, he was a profound classical scholar, and could 
shame most of our college-bred youths by his fluency 
inthe Latin tongue. Everybody admired his modesty. 
In company he would seldom venture to make a re- 
mark, except when questioned about his native country, 
and then he would answer with such an air of candour 
that few could doubt the truthfulness of his statements. 
In person he was a short, well-shaped young man, of a 
very fair complexion, and not at all like an Asiatic. 
He accounted for his peculiar fairness, by the fact that 
the better sort of Formosans never expose themselves 


In all probability he 
would have lived many years longer had we not been 
forced to kill him.” “How!” exclaimed the lady: 
“Yes,” returned the Formosan: “ it is a 
custom with us, when our friends are in pain and desire 
that remedy, to stab them with a poisoned dagger, and 
my grandfather was thus despatched during a violent 
attack of colic.” The lady then questioned him about 
cannibalism, and was rather horrified to hear him de- 
fend the practice of devouring one’s enemies. “ I think 
it no sin to eat human flesh,” said he; “ but I must own 
it is a little wnmannerly.” 

Psalmanazar seldom allowed an opponent to get 
the better of him in an argument. He was one day 
with Dr. Burnet, bishop of Sarum, who exclaimed in 
his usual petulart manner: “Ay! you say so; but 
what proof can you give me that you are not of China, 
Japan, or any other country?” “The manner of my 
flight,” replied the youth, “did not allow me to bring 
credentials ; but suppose your lordship were at For- 


_mosa, and should say you were an Englishman, might 


|Dutchman as any that ever traded to Formosa?’ 


to the rays of the tropical sun, but keep at home in | 
cool shades and underground apartments, and thus | 


escape those darkening influences to which the poorer 
classes are subjected. 
could accustom himself to English manners. 
4 great aversion to cooked meats and fermented drinks, 
and for many months after his arrival he lived upon 
raw flesh and roots, which he washed down with plain 
Water or tea. He smoked incessantly, and always 
carried in his pocket a very short clay-pipe as black as 
Jet, which in those days was looked upon as a great 
curiosity, “This pipe,” writes one who knew him, 
Leste good as tobacco, and better husbandry, for this 
wil relish his mouth in company where smoking would 
be thought indecent ; and when his pockets are low, 
ot wee “ live coal put in it rive himself the satis- 
t his beloved odour without the expense. 
__ There were, however, many people who unhesi- 
Mtingly stigmat ised George Psalmanazar as an impostor, 
om "18 host intimate friends were impatient and dis- 
ViFARe 


, “ to have his sincerity called into question ; for, 
GA tive, + . ; . . ° 
» ? oten urged, who could imagine that a youth 


ih Sense and learning for his years, so seem- 


; from ambition and other vices, could be so 





It was some time before he | 


He had | 


not the Formosan as justly reply, ‘You say you are 
an Englishman, but what proof can you give me that 


you are not of any other country, for you look as like a 
” 


Even the philosophic Halley failed to convict Psalm- 
anazar of imposture, though he attacked him in a most 
unexpected manner ; 


“ About a year since,” writes the Formosan, “TI had the 
honour to meet Captain Halle, with some other gentlemen 
atatavern. They asked me the usual questions about my 
country, and I returned satisfactory answers; at last, says 
the Captain, ‘Doth not the sun shine down the chimneys 
in Formosa?’ I answered negatively, at which they were 
surprised, for geographers place our island under the Tropic 
of Cancer; but I went on telling them, that granting For- 
mosa was exactly under the line, it was impossible that the 
sun should shine down the chimneys, for they do not stand 
perpendicular, but the smoke is carried through the walls 
of the houses by crooked pipes, the ends of which are turned 
directly upwards, the better to convey the smoke into the 
air. ‘Pray, sir,’ says the Captain, ‘when you stand upright 
in the hottest weather, how is your shadow?’ ‘ Very short,’ 
I replied, ‘insomuch that it can scarcely be discerned.’ The 
last question was—‘ How much twilight have you in For- 
mosa?’ At first, I did not understand the Captain’s mean- 
ing, for then I knew very little of English; but when he had 
explained himself, I replied, ‘1 never made any observations 
about it, for till I came into Europe I never heard of a 
distinguished time from day and night.’ ‘ This,’ adds the 
Formosan. ‘is the whole of the conference, though some 
people are pleased to invent a great deal more.’” 


Before Psalmanazar had been two months in Eng- 
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land, he translated the Church Catechism into his For- | 
mosan language, and presented the manuscript to his 
generous patron the Bishop of London. This literary | 
curiosity was examined by many ofthe prelate’s learned 
friends, who all found the language so regular and 
grammatical, and at the same time so different from 
every known tongue, that they did not hesitate to pro- | 
nounce it genuine, and to declare that it could not 
possibly have been invented by such a stripling as 
Psalmanazar. 


The translation paved the way for the Historical and 


Geographical Description of Formosa, a work which | 


Psalmanazar wrote to silence his opponents and gratify 
his admirers. Unfortunately, this production was so 
full of absurdities and contradictions that some of the 
author's best friends refused to swallow it, and went 
over to the ranks of the enemy; but others, more cre- 
dulous, accepted it as an invaluable contribution to | 


geography and ethnology, and spurned the idea of it | 


being the fabrication of an impostor. Psalmanazai’s 
Formosa is an honest-looking work, and is illustrated 
with numerous engravings of temples, idols, and palaces, 
and the curious costumes worn by the different classes 
of Formosans. One half of the book is devoted to a 
description of the island and the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants, and the other half to the author's 
travels and his conversion to Christianity. According 
to this strange volume, Psalmanazar was brought to 
Europe by one Father de Rode, a learned Jesuit, who 
visited Formosa in the disguise of a Japanese. At 
Avignon the Jesuit threw off his disguise, and en- 
deavoured to persuade his pupil to enter the Roman 
Church ; but the young heathen refused to accept the 
Being threatened with 
the displeasure of the Holy Inquisition, the Formosan 
made his escape, and enlisted as a private in a Dutch 
regiment stationed at 
regiment proceeded to Sluis in Flanders, where Psalman- 
azar providentially met with Mr. Innes, the chaplain to 
a Scotch regiment in the Dutch pay. By this pious gen- 
tleman the youth was converted to Christianity, and 
afterwards brought to England. 


doctrine of transubstantiation. 


Cologne. From Cologne the 


The History of Formosa was roughly handled by the 
critics, and the columns of the London Gazette were filled 
with indignant letters, denouncing the author of such a 
tissue of improbabilities as an impostor. Dr. Mead took 
upon himself to declare that Psalmanazar was of Dutch 
or German extraction, which sapient conclusion he ar- 
rived at by studying the peculiarities of the youth’s 
pronunciation. But the most popular theory was, that 
the pretended Formosan was a Romish 
guise, 
fraternity of 


priest in dis- 
and that his Imposture had been planned by the 
Jesuits, to further in some inexplicable 
manner their dark designs against Protestantism. Poor 
Psalmanazar bore these attacks with Christianlike re 
instead of losing his temper in letters 
to the newspapers, sat down quietly and wrote 


signation > and, 
a preface 
to the second edition of his book, in which he grappled 
against his 


with every objection that had been raised 


Statements, His friends were delighted at this new 
proof of his sincerity, and some of them rushed into 
print as his cha pions, In a little volume entitled, 
An kenauiry into the Object against George Psalm 

asar of FF 1, thes dd-natured folk examined thi 


following satisfactory conclusion: “That P 


_ Enquiry had a large sale, the opinion that Poiinnadiael 


_once made so much of the converted heathen ceased to 


ordinary person,” 


soon after his death, under the title of Memoirs o 


nor educated, nor ever travelled; 





evidence for and against their friend, and arrived at 


is the man he pretends to be, and that the History of 
Formosa, and of his travels, is true, and his conyers} 





on 
to our faith sincere and unfeigned.” 


Although the 
was an impostor rapidly gained ground. Those who 


invite him to their houses, and the few friends who stijj 
clung to him never allied to Formosa, as they in- 
stinctively felt that island to be delicate ground. 
Let us turn from George Psalmanazar the impostor 
to Mr. George Psalmanazar the poor author, whom 
Smollett saw drudging at the literary mill in all the 
simplicity and abstinence of an Asiatic. “This extra- 
writes Mrs. Piozzi, “ lived and died at 
a house in Old Street, where Dr. Johnson was witness 
to his talents and virtues, and to his final preference of 
the Church of England, after having studied, disgraced, 
and adorned so many modes of worship. The name he 
went by was not supposed to be that of his family, but 
all inquiries were vain; he deserved no other name 
than that of the impostor, he said.” The penitent author 
departed this life in 1763, after having patiently endured 
a tedious illness. In his will he desired that his body 
might be conveyed to the common burying-ground, 
and there be interred in some obscure corner, without 








any further ceremony or formality than was used to the 
bodies of the deceased pensioners of his parish. Psalman- | 


azar left behind him a manuscript, which was published | 
oo 0 
’ 


commonly known by the name of George Psalmanazar. 
This strange work we will now epitomize, and thus 
complete the story of the pretended Formosan : 


th 


* Out of Europe,” writes the penitent, “I was not bom, 
but continued in some of 
the southern parts of it till about the sixteenth year of my 
age, when necessity obliged me in some measure to remove 
into more northern ones, though never further northward 
than the Rhine in Germany, or Yorkshire in England, And 
this I purposely mention, because I have heretofore been 
suspected to be a German, Swede, or Dane, by some, and by 
others an Englishman or Scotchman, as their fancy led them, 
though I never saw Germany till I was sixteen, nor England 
till two or three years after.” 

From certain particulars mentioned by Psalmanazar 
in his narrative we may presume that he was a native 
of Gascony, that Frene h province which has been the 
Baie ig e of so many eccentric adventurers. 

‘My father,” says Psalmanazar, “was of an ancient but 
decayed family, and had been obliged to leave my mother 
before I was five years old, and to live nearly five hundred 
miles from her, whilst she was left to live, and breed me up, 
upon her small fortune, without receiving any assistance 
from him.” 

When hardly turned six, Psalmanazar was sent to 8 
free school taught by two Franciscan monks, the elder 
of whom put him at once to the Latin form, and pro 
phesied that he would out-top all his brother-scholar 

This monk had persuaded the nue 
‘ 


ora neig| bouring convent to make some curious nic 
boys who held 


in a year or Two. 


nacks, which he bestowed upon those 


first seats. These ornaments were of several sizes, &® 


one of them, much larger than the rest, was for the fore 
, the 


most in rank. Young Psalmanazar soon became 
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: 7 
r of this mark of distinction ; and he applied | hand, with a sanctified gravity, till I was fairly out of the 


himself so closely to his tasks that he never lost it for a | city.” ' 


single day during his stay with the Franciscans. The 


following amusing anecdote shows how the juvenile -men and persons of figure in fluent Latin, and soon 


_ obtained a sufficient viaticum. 


Latinist took the lead out of doors as well as in school : 


“One day, some strangers who visited us after dinner | 


obtained us a discharge for the rest of the day. 
no sooner got out than I told my schoolfellows, that we 


ought to go and procure the same release to the girls of | 
Accordingly we went and broke into the | 


another school. 
house, and drove the mistress and scholars out, and then 
locked the doors, that they might not be obliged to come in 
again.” 

Psalmanazar, though the ringleader in this affair, 
was such a favourite with the old Franciscan that he 
received no other punishment than a severe reprimand. 


The good father on being elected head of a convent, | 
about twenty miles off, took his pet scholar with him, | 


and placed him in a Jesuits’ College, where he remained 
for nearly two years. He left this seminary in order 
to study philosophy under the rector of a small convent 


We were | 


| 


| 
| 


of Dominicans, near his mother’s house, but he soon | 


discovered that the rector bad derived all his philosophy 
from Aristotle’s Physics, and was not qu: ‘ed to in- 
struct him in metaphysics or ethics. 
whole year atthe convent, Psalmanazar prevailed upon 
his mother to send him to the university, to study 
theology. The irregular schooling that he had received 


Having wasted a | 


| 


fom Franciscan, Jesuit, and Dominican, proved of | 


little use to him at the university, and he found to his 
intense mortification that he could not keep pace with 
his fellow-students. He neglected his classes, and 
amused himself by sauntering about the city and 
country adjacent, gazing at the buildings, and sometimes 
taking plans and views of the places that most pleased 
him. At length he procured a situation as tutor to an 
overgrown youth, much older than himself, who resided 
at Avignon; but after a while the lady of the house 
took a sudden dislike to him, and turned him away. 


Shortly after this event the unhappy youth laid the | 


foundation of that gigantic imposture, which culminated 
in the sham History of Férmosa. Being thread-bare 


and moneyless, he resolved to pass himself off as a suf- | ‘ : , Soe 
| idea they had given us of these Asiatics was, indeed, too 


ferer for religion, and to make this shameful pretence a 
means of facilitating his long journey homewards: 


“4 I went accordingly,”’ he writes, “and furnished myself 
with a kind of pass or certificate, at a proper office, signify- 
ing that I was a young student in theology of Irish extract, 
and that I had left my country for the sake of religion, and 
was then going on a pilgrimage to Rome. I was not in a 
condition to purchase a pilgrim’s garb, though it consisted 
only of a staff handsomely turned, and a short leathern or 
ol-cloth cloak, not unlike what the women call a pélerine. 
Ina chapel dedicated to a miraculous saint I had observed 


fich a gar 
8 a garb, which I suppose had been set up there as a 
monument of 


r gratitude by some wandering pilgrim come to 
€ en 


ew “ pas Joma The chapel was never without a 
im by evotees, who prayed and burnt tapers before the 
and taki : . saint, but this did not deter me from entering 
boon ree away both staff and cloak at noon-day. Had I 
» L8estioned, I was only furnished with a juvenile pre- 

- that I thought the garb had been set up there to ac- 


“mmodate any pilgri | 
hir , 40) pligrim who could not otherwise ve soo 
~fsell with one. 


tence 


How far such a poor excuse would have 
iowever, I carried off my prize unmolested, 
aste I could to some private corner, where I 
‘loak over my shoulders and then walked, staff in 


mone | kn Ww not: | 
2nd maa ; 
th nade what h 


re thi , 


| forecast to have built such a wild project upon. 


On the road homewards he accosted many clergy- 


His poor mother re- 
ceived him kindly, and instead of blaming him for don- 
ning the pilgrim’s garb, advised him, since he had 
discovered such a cheap way of travelling, to pay a 
visit to his father, who then lived some hundreds of 
miles from her. Having rested a few days, Psalman- 
azar took a sorrowful leave of his mother, and set out 
on his long journey, his pilgrim’s dress having been 
previously sent by a man to a place on the road, about 
four miles off. His direct route lay through the great 
university where he had begun to study theology, but 
he took care to steer clear of this familiar place, lest 
some of his old associates should recognise him. On 
the way he encountered many objects which made him 
recoil in horror. . Now he would come upon the carcase 
of a man rotting by the wayside, and now a rude 
wooden cross, marking the spot where a traveller had 
been found murdered. The robbers who used to infest 
the’ roads, and whose bodies the young pilgrim saw 
exposed along the highway, in terrorem, were almost all 
soldiers who wére disbanded after the peace of Ryswick. 
By the time Psalmanazar reached his father his 
pockets were quite empty, and his pilgrim’s dress was 
in a most woful plight. His mysterious parent was too 
poor to render him any material assistance, and could 
only advise him to resume the pilgrim’s trade of beg- 
ging, and visit Holland, Flanders, and Brabant. 

Before starting on his third pilgrimage, Psalm. 
anazar, Who was not yet sixteen years of age, conceived 
the idea of passing himself off for a converted heathen, 
a character which he thought would excite more atten- 
tion than that of a persecuted Irish student. In the 
Memoirs we meet with the following interesting account 


_ of the origin of this imposture : 


“T recollected that whilst I was learning humanity, rhe- 
toric, and geography with the Jesuits, 1 had heard them 
speak of the East Indies, China, and Japan, and expatiate 
on the ingenuity of the inhabitants of those countries, The 


general and imperfect for a person of the least prudence or 
However, 
I was rash enough to think that what I wanted of a right 
knowledge of them, I might make up by the strength of a 
pregnant invention, in which I flattered myself I might suc- 
ceed the more easily, as I supposed these people were so little 
known by the generality of Europeans that they were only 
looked upon, in the lump, to be antipodes to them in reli- 
gion, manners, dress, and in almost every respect. This was 
my crude notion of the matter, which I thought afforded a 
vast scope for a fertile fancy to work upon, and I had no mis- 
trust of myself on that head. I had likewise heard that their 
way of writing differed very much from ours, but how, or in 
what, I was altogether ignorant, but I took it into my head 
that, like the Hebrew, their languages must be written from 
right to left, and on this puerile supposition I set about ex- 
cogitating an alphabet that might answer my purpose. As 
soon as I had finished it to my mind, I began to inure my 
hand to write it with some readiness, that it might upon 
certain occasions appear natural to me; which I found the 
more difficult, as I never was expert at my pen, and was 
quite unused to this backward way of writing. 1 was 
obliged to alter the forms of some of my characters, so that 
they might be more easily traced with the pen, and to con- 
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trive some abbreviations and other improvements for ex- | 


pedition: which done, I thought myself sufficiently prepared 
for a Japanese converted to Christianity.” 


Psalmanazar soon found that his elaborate decep- 
tion did not put money in his purse, and when he 


reached Liége his rags placed him on an equality with | 


the lowest beggar. Here he was picked up by a crimp, 
who was enlisting people inte the Dutch service. This 
sham officer kept a splendid café at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
he carried the pretended Japanese home with him to 


Before the season was over Psalmavazar gave his 
master the slip, and resumed his vagabond life. On 
entering a city on the Rhine he was accosted by a well- 


the Elector. The regiment he joined was chiefly com- 
posed of deserters from the Freuch service, and Psalm- 


anazar, in order to appear as vile and abandoned as bis | 


comrades, indulged himself in the shameful habit of 


i 


Lt 


nazar felt that he had fallen into a trap, and handed 
the second paper to the chaplain in great fear. Innes 
compared the two versions, and found that the second 


did not contain more than half the words that were ip 


_ the first. 


“ The serious air he now assumed,” writes Psalmanazar, 


“made me expect nothing else than a total rupture, and his 


exposing my imposture in the manner I was conscious it 
deserved. I was, however, agreeably deceived. He, finding 
by this unexpected trial, what a memory and readiness | 


wait on the customers, and teach a boy of his to read. | 28d, and how qualified I was to carry on such a cheat, 


began to clear his brow and calm the disorder he had 
thrown me into by a more cheerful and friendly look; but 
he did not forget, at the same time, to give me to under. 


_ stand, though at a great distance, that I ought to take care 
dressed man, who persuaded him to enter the service of | 


uttering such new and fashionable oaths as he had | 


heard with horror at Aix-la-Chapelle. Being as ambi- 
tious as ever to pass for a Japanese, he now chose to 
profess himself an unconverted one. At length he was 
turned out ofthe service, not for being a heathen, but 
because he was found to be below the standard, and too 
weak to bear the fatigues of a soldier’s life. The cap- 
tain, a sordid wretch, refused to restore his clothes, and 
had the conscience to send him away in the depth ofa 
severe winter without shoes to his feet, and with no- 
thing to cover him but an old linen blouse. In this 
miserable plight he reached Cologne, where he lighted 
upon an officer who took compassion on him, and sup- 
plied him with elothes fitter for the season. The youth 
turned soldier once more, and was entered in the kind 
officer’s company as Salmanazar, a Japanese. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Memoirs shows how auda- 
ciously the young recruit kept up his character as a 
heathen in the Dutch camp: 

“ The Lutherans and Calvinists had prayers morning and 
night at the head of every regiment, and a sermon on Sun- 


days, and I was vain enough to go from one to another to | 
observe their method of devotion, and singing of psalms and | 
hymns, at which they both behaved with great seriousness; | 
but as for me, after listening awhile to them, I was com- 
monly driven by my rashness and vanity to turn my face 
towards the rising or setting sun, and to make some awk- 
ward show of worshipping it, and was not a little pleased to 
This vain fit grew to such 
a height that I made me a little book with figures of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and such other imagery as my phrensy sug- 
gested to me, and filled the rest with gibberish, prose and 
verse, written in my invented character, and which I mut- 


be taken notice of for so doing. 


tered or chanted as often as the humour took me.” 


From Cologne, Psalmanazar marched with his regi- 
ment to Sluis, at which garrison he made the acquaint- 


ance of Mr. Innes, “ the pious Scotch chaplain,” who is 


so often mentioned in the pretended History of For- 


mosd, 


racter, and though he saw through Psalmanazar’s im- 
posture, he resolved to make the conversion of the 


This Innes was a man of the very worst cha- 


learned heathen the means of recommending himself 


to Dr. Compton, the Bishop of London. 


One day Mr. 
Innes made the youth translate a passage in Cicero of 


some length into Formosan, and then told him to 


translate the same passage on another paper. 


Psalma- 


to be better provided for the future.” 


The arguments of the pious Innes had great weight 
with the young heathen, and at length he expressed a 
wish to enter the English Church. He was baptized by 
Innes, and the governor of the garrison, Brigadier 
George Lauder, a kind-hearted Scotch gentleman, con- 
sented to stand godfather to him, and soon after pro- 
eured his discharge from the army. Mr. Innes having 
obtained a certificate, signed by the governor, several 
ministers, and most of the officers of the garrison, car- 
ried his protégé to Rotterdam, and introduced him to 
many pious and learned persons. 

“I was mortified not a little,” says Psalmanazar, “ at the 
shrewd questions put to me by some of these gentlemen, 
which convinced me that they did not give all the credit I 
could have wished to the account I gave of myself and 
country. As to any real remorse or concern for the shameful 
part I was acting, I found it sit lighter on my mind in propor- 
tion to the many things I met with that flattered my vanity. 
The more effectually to remove all doubts as to my origin, I 
fell upon one of the most whimsical expedients that could 
come into a crazed brain, namely, that of living upon raw 
flesh, roots, and herbs; and it is surprising how soon I 
habituated myself to this new, and till now, strange food, 


_ without the least prejudice to my health: but I was blessed 


with a good constitution, and I took care to use a good deal 
of pepper for a concecter, whilst my vanity and the people's 
surprise at my diet served me for a relishing sauce.” 


Psalmanazar quitted Holland for England, where 
he remained until his death. He was scarcely nine 
teen when he wrote the History of Formosa, though, at 
the advice of Innes, he gave himself out to be three- 
and-twenty. After the publication of this notorious 
work, Psalmanazar’s patrons sent him to Oxford to 
pursue his studies. Here his morbid love of conspr 
cuousness suggested a new deception. 

‘“Tused to light a candle, and let it burn the greater 
part of the night in my study, to make my neighbours be- 
lieve I was plying of my books; and, sleeping in ™My chalr, 
left the bed often for a whole week as I found it, to the gre 
surprise of my bed-maker, who could not imagine how | 
could live with so little sleep. I moreover pretended to be 
lame, and went limping about Oxford like a gouty old fellow, 
theugh no man could have enjoyed a better share of hew® 
and flow of spirits than I did all the time I stayed at college. 


On leaving Oxford, Psalmanazar was engaged ” 
tutor to the sons of a counsellor in Lincoln's Inn, 
then to a young gentleman who was studying for the 
In 1715 he was made clerk to a regiment 
dragoons, and remained in this situation for neatly 
two years. After this we find him earning @ precaniow 


ariny. 
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livelihood by drawing and fan-painting. At length 
he became connected with a person who was engaged 
in various branches of the printing trade, and through 
his influence he obtained some literary work. He now 
resolved to devote himself to honest labour and hard 
study, and to atone for his youthful errors by a life of 
stern morality. In the Complete System of Geography, 
one of the large works with which he was connected, 
he wrote an article on Formosa; “ which part I chose,” 
he says, “that I might take occasion publicly to ac- 
knowledge, as it were by a third hand, the falsehood 
and imposture of my former account of that island.” 
Our task is completed. We trust that the reader will 
not judge the young impostor too harshly ; but will 
remember, that when Mrs. Piozzi asked Dr. Johnson 
who was the best man he had ever known, he surprised 
her by naming Psalmanazar. J. C. B. 








NO MURDER, AFTER ALL! 


“Tuts is the very house, depend on’t, in which the deed 
was done!” 

“Not the least doubt, I should say. Mavbe in this 
very room.” 

“No. In one of those little back bed-rooms off the 
staircase, when he was all alone.” 

The first speaker was an English gentleman of about 





nine-and-twenty years of age, of rather slim figure, dark | 
eyes, and intellectual brow. The second speaker was | 
a German gentleman of about thirty-two, who spoke | 
our language with a very imperfect accent, though | 
grammatically. Unlike his companion, he was short | 
and stout, and had light hair and moustache, a remark- 
ably clever head and features, and piercing grey eyes 
glittered from behind the large spectacles which he 
wore, and was in the habit of continually adjusting. 
The dialogue, of which I have given the commence- | 
ment, was held in the parlour of an inn in Peascod 
Street, Windsor, and not more than a stone’s-throw | 
fom the walls of St. George’s Chapel. I had been to | 
Windsor for a day’s holiday, and being without an | 
umbrella, and overtaken by a shower of rain, I ran into 
this inn—the nearest at hand— and called for some 
refreshment, which was served me in the room in which 
the German and Englishman were sitting. | 
The expression made use of —“ the deed was done,” 
and“ when he was all alone”—led me to believe, or | 
conclude, that the conversation of these gentlemen had | 
reference to some celebrated murder, and that the inn | 
m which it had been committed, like the King’s Arms | 
= sugely, had become notorious in consequence. Nor 
did the dialogue, as it was continued, do aught to re- | 
move this impression. On the contrary, it confirmed it. | 
“Do you not experience a sensation of awe,” said 
the German, holding his breath for a moment, and look- | 
Ng up at the low ceiling, “when you reflect that in this 
"ety room —for it must have been the parlour in those 
days — he ate, drank, laughed, and talked, and observed | 
a8 passing around him ?” 
“Ido not think he did the last,” returned the English- | 
co “he was too much absorbed in his other reflec- | 


ns, should say. That rogueSir John, and that French 
eCtor, 


; 


| 
| 
| 


al] that w 


and the parson, and those jades who played 


their ” 4 A i 
» Parts so well, came here with him. Depend upon | 


<< {intestate 





jades. 


it, it was all planned in some tavern in London, and 
merely put into execution in this ancient abode.” 

“It may be so. An acquaintance with the locality 
was, probably, all that was required to complete the 
business.” 

“And yet he must have been here before, and no 
doubt was in the habit of using this house.” 

“ How old do you suppose this house to be—the 
structure ?” 

“T should say, judging from the height, or rather 
the lowness, of the ceiling, the formation of the staircase, 
the gables, the beams, and the exterior generally, that 
it was built as far back as the reign of Henry the Sixth 
or Seventh. Even the oldest of the buildings in the 


| Vicinity — excepting the Castle, of course—are modern 


in comparison with this.” 

“ Yes, I noticed that.” 

“In those days, no doubt, this was the inn, and was 
as much frequented as the White Hart Hotel or the 
Castle is now-a-days.” 

“Much as I was struck with that stately pile of 
buildings, which seem to represent the firmness, the 
solidity, the wealth, the power, and the pride of this 
great and wonderful nation, I confess to you that they 
have not for me that peculiar kind of interest, that in- 
describable charm, which this old house possesses,” 

“]T share your feelings. Often as I run down here, I 
never pass this house without having a good stare at it, 
and experiencing a sensation which you will readily 


| conceive, but -which it would be difficult for me to 


describe.” 

“When I get back to Germany, and tell my friends 
of all that I have seen in England—the many things 
that afforded me such immense delight—I will not fail 
to tell them I ate a beefsteak, and bread, and potatoes, 


_and drank a quart of ale, in a house that, so long as the 
| English and German language—nay more, so long as 


this world lasts and is inhabited — will be heard of, and 
read of, and pictured to the mind of man, in every land 
where books are to be found.” 

As I was a stranger in Windsor, and as I had not 


} . . ° ° . . 
even looked at the sign of the inn into which 1 hurried 


to escape the shower, I began to wonder where I was, 
and what the peculiar charm the old house possessed in 
the eyes of two gentlemen, whose conversation and mode 
of expressing themselves were those of really clever 
people ; and further, who was this great man who had 
been there foully murdered by a Sir John Somebody, 
having as his accomplices a doctor, a parson, and two 
I did not like to leave the room and make in- 
quiries. In truth, although my curiosity was becoming 
intense, I did not like to lose one word of the diseourse, 
especially as my presence did not seem to impose upon 
them the slightest restraint or reserve. Like two sensible 
men, they talked on, quietly and energetically, taking it 
for granted that I was intent on the newspaper which 
[ had taken up, and was running my eye over, 

“ Let us stay here to-night,” suggested the German, 
“ Let us have a bed in the old house.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the Englishman, “ And 
we will stand at the bar, and in the tap, and conjure up 
all the characters that frequented the house in those 
davs—the laundresses, the washers, the wringers, the 
drawers, the bullies, and ‘the drunken knaves that had 
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not the fear of God:’ not that mine host shall lead us_ the passage, I began to think how I should address the 
on with a well-baited delay till we have to pawn some- strangers. Two persons entered the parlour, called for 
thing to pay his bill!” gin and water and pipes of tobacco. They were not the j 

The German gentleman laughed very heartily at this German and his English companion. They were two 
remark, though whatever wit it contained was entirely tradesmen of the town. This I gleaned from the re. 








lost. upon me at the time. marks they made concerning the approaching electj 
“ Have you received no promise of satisfaction at and the manner in which they discussed the respective | 

her hands ?” said the Englishman, gravely. | merits of the sitting members. 
“ Never!” ejaculated the German. My heart being ready to crack with impatience, | | 
“ Have you importuned her to such a purpose ?” was tempted to put a few questions to one of these i 
“ Never!” persons, a very good-natured, middle-aged person, | 
“ Of what quality was your love, then?” “Do you live in Windsor, sir?” I said, i 
“ Like a fair house, built upon another man’s ground ; “Yes, sir. 1 was born and bred here.” | 

so that I have lost my edifice, by mistaking the place “ This is a very old house ?” 

where I erected it.” “ Very, sir.” 
Here they both indulged in hearty laughter. I con- “ And famous— is it not?” 

fess that this part of their discourse was to me both in- “ Well, I don’t know, sir. I uses it, as did my father 





comprehensible and incoherent. I desire also to state, and my grandfather before me. It’s handy to my shop 

that although my acquaintance with literature is not over the way, you see, sir; and I am at home in half-a. 

precisely insignificant, my memory is not a very reten- | minute, if I am wanted for anything.” 

tive one. “ But was not there some great crime 
“ Let us go to the bookseller’s in Castle Street and | once committed here ?” 

buy the volume,” said the Englishman. “ Not that I ever heard of, sir.” Then turning to 
“ Certainly,” said the German. his friend, he asked, “ Did you, William, ever hear of 
Rising from their chairs, they left the room; but | anything of the sort?” 

previously to doing so, each of them made to me avery | “No,” was the emphatic reply. “Murder! Lord 

polite bow, which I returned. The moment they tock } bless us! who would ever think of committing murder 

their departure I rang the bell. The waiter came. _ under the very nose of Windsor Castle? The only thing 
“ What is the sign of this house?” I asked him. for which I ever heard the house much talked about by | 
“Sign, sir? We call it the Séar, sir.” my old father was in connection with King George IL | 
“ Was any murder ever committed in this house ?” | when he wasalittle bit cracky. One day, beforethey made | 
“Murder, sir? No,sir. Never 'eard 0’ none, sir.” | him out downright mad, he came in here— into this very 
“Then for what is the house famous ?” room—and being dressed more like a farmer thane 


a murder— 














“ Famous, sir? Nothink partic’ler, that 1am aware | king nobody knew who he was, and never dreamt that | 1 7 
of, sir.” it was George III. Well, down he sits, and enters | | ot 
“Who were those gentlemen who were here just | into the talk that was going on. Presently the king | | 0 
now ?” 'says something or other which one of the company,@ | |) & 
“Those gentlemen, sir? Don't know,sir. Thethin | butcher, disputed. The king, however, held to his | : 
gentleman often comes in here, sir, looks round, and has | opinion, whereupon the butcher says to him: ‘Look | th 


a glass of ale, sir. But the stout gentleman, sir, I never | here, my good fellow, I will bet you a bowl of punch | 





| | we 

saw before to-day, sir.” | on that matter!’ ‘Done!’ says the king. ‘Done!’ | | ve 
Nor did a conversation which I had, a few minutes | says the butcher. ‘Now, who will you refer it to?’ | | ba 
afterwards, with the landlord of the inn, afford me any | ‘ Anybody you like,’ says the king, ‘who knows any- | | ab 
enlightenment. “Of his own knowledge, he could only | thing about horses.’ ‘Well, the head-groom at the | lar 
say that the house was famous for the excellent quality _ royal stables?’ says the butcher. ‘ Yes,’ says the king; | Hs 
of the liquors that were drank in it. I asked him if he | ‘ but you and I must get under the table when the que ies 
would permit me to inspect the upper rooms. He con- | tion is put to him by a third party. He must not see gor 
sented most cheerfully. It was now nearly dark, and either of us, as he may be known to you, and you to ths 
preceded by the waiter, who held a candlestick in his him.’ ‘ Agreed,’ says the butcher. Well, sir, a me lan 
hand, I ascended the old and narrow straight staircase, | senger was sent off to the head-groom, and down he “a 
and entered a passage, on either side of which were bed- | comes to settle the question ; and he settled it against 7 
rooms, some of them about the size and height ofthe the king. Whereupon the king crawls from under the ee 
poop cabins of a six or seven-hundred-ton ship, some of table, and looking at the head-groom, who fell down on hac 
| the windows being not much bigger than a large sheet his knees, he says to him: ‘Why, it was upon your the 
of foolscap. The house must have been always kept in authority that I made my statement, and now, upon Ger 
excellent repair, for it was in precisely the same con- | your authority, I lose my wager!’ ‘ Forgive me, Y™ bur 
dition as it was when “the deed was done there, and majesty!’ says the head-groom. As soon as he had 


when he was probably all alone.” ‘your majesty,’ everybody threw down their pipes and 
My curiosity was now so greatly excited that I de- paid him the respect that was his due as the Sovereig? 

termined upon waiting until the return of the two gen- of England.” 

tlemen, and ask them to do me the favour of informing Much as this anecdote amused me (as did severs! 

me for what “the Star” was so famous? and why two others anent the eccentricities of the monarch, which 

gentlemen oftheir evident capacity and educationshould were then told to me by the sons of men who lived 

regard its precincts as hallowed? Hearing footstepsin the last century), it did not clear up the mystery ¥ 
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COAST-SCENE, 


TuIs is one of those scenes which the natives of Essex love, 
strongly resembling the mouth of the Thames at high-water. 
On the northern shore, for fifty miles and more, these level 
flats of alluvium extend, half land, half water; brought 
down from the uplands, and by the strong contest between 
the river's flood and that of the sea constantly deposited at | 
the mouth, they gradually accumulate, and by their own 
weight acquire something like consistence, enough to pre- 
vent being carried away bodily, till at length they are 
banked in by men, and, in the slow process of time, elevated 
above the high-water level, and dignified with the name of 
land. Of necessity these low shores are encircled with shoals 
and shallows, the existence of one of which the buoy in the 
foreground indicates. In the narrow channel between this 
sea-mark and the shore, and just abreast of the rude pier, 
g0e8 a coasting-barge, which, like the north-country kells 
that are to be seen all along the Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land coast, are almost as much at home in the rivers and 

havigations,”’ or canals, of the inland, as they are with the 
roughest and most dangerous parts of the coast itself. 


teeter 





had taken so firm a hold of my imagination. George 

nied could not, possibly, be the man to whom the 

; lan and his companion had alluded; nor the 

cnet the mar 4 [ had just heard, “ the deed” which 
n“ done” in “ the Star.” 

Presently the two gentlemen re-entered the par- 
sr, each holding in his hand a book. They appeared 
_ disappointed at finding the room occupied by 
' "© persons ; nevertheless. they took their places ~eoe 

, called for some whisky and hot water, 
Very few minutes 


be on, : 
uf mantelpiece 


nd hecar . , 
1 began to smoke their cigars. 


had | = . . . . 
apsed before I seized an opportunity of engaging 


BY J. W. CARMICHAEL, 


' than over the waves. 





Many a time have we seen the great lumbering Thames- 


barge, with its huge red mainsail, treble-reefed, staggering 
under a tremendous breeze, and sending up jets of water 
from her shelving bows as she drives heavily through rather 
With hatches fastened down, and 
tarpaulin covered, these heavy craft, although with no bul- 
warks or protection for the crew from the seas that break 
along their sides, will go on before or on a wind when 
it would seem impossible for any such vessels to escape 
foundering. Still they go on; and if it does not rain or 
blow hard indeed, you ‘ll as often as not see a woman steer- 
ing, and at the same time mending stockings or nursing a 
baby. They are hardy seamen the crews of these small 
coasters, many thousands in number; on their hardiness 
and their courage, as well as their perfect familiarity with 
the sea, we must in an emergency rely greatly for the efficient 
manning our navy. None but the Swedish and Norwegian 
fishermen equal them in these qualities: they will do what 


scarce any other people will venture to attempt in rough 


weather. 


them in conversation, and I ventured to ask the trades- 
man of the town, if he would have any objection to re- 
peat the anecdote he had just related? He had none, 
and the two gentlemen appeared to enjoy it vastly. 
The German gentleman, addressing me, and seem- 
ingly pitying me for thinking the house owed its fame 
to an anecdote connected with a king, said,“ Do you not 
know that it was in this house, and most probably in 
this room, that Shakspeare laid most of the scenes in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor? that this is, in fact, the 
veritable ‘ Star and Garter’ to which all the characters so 


often allude in the comedy ?” 
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“Is it possible?” I exclaimed, looking round the 
old room with the greatest interest imaginable. 

“It is the very house, sir,” said the English gen- 
tleman. “ Yes, this is the room, no doubt, in which 


Sir John Falstaff is made to receive Mr. Ford, and say © 


to him, ‘ Master Brook, thou shalt know, I will pre- 


dominate o'er the peasant, &c.; this the house of 


which the host says to Falstaff, ‘My chambers are 
honourable. Fie! Privacy? Fie!’” 


“Yes. Here we are!” said the German, opening 
the book. “Here we are! ‘Scene—Room in the 


Garter Inn.’ ‘Scene—Another Room in the Garter 
Inn. ‘ Doctor Caius. Vere is mine host de Jarterre?’ 
‘ Host. Here, master doctor, in perplexity and doubtful 
dilemma.’ ” 

We sat talking so long on the subject of the play 
that I took no heed of the time, missed the last train, 
and had to stay all night. I did not, however, regret it. 


At eleven o'clock we had supper, and, the meal over, the | 


Englishman read out the greater part of the play with 
great gusto, keeping the German gentleman and myself 
in roars of laughter. It was long past twelve before 
we retired to those quaint little bed-chambers I have 
already described, and in which, at one time or another, 
Shakspeare had doubtless often taken a night’s rest. 

On the following morning we arose early, and had 


_ever could hope to reach it, not even your ‘Rare Ben | 


rior to his Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Richard the 
Third, Shylock, and Coriolanus.” i 


; 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


another look over the premises and the streets, in one | 
| genius (a man like Fleck), and for whom Shakspeare 


of which one of the scenes in The Merry Wives is laid ; 


and, after breakfasting, we took the ten-o’clock train for | 


Waterloo Bridge. 


On the road to town, the German | 


gentleman confined his conversation almost entirely to | 
| drainatist ; he, Fleck, gave those wonderful passages, 
| those sudden stops, and then those torrents of speech, 


Shakspeare, whose works, he told me, were more appre- 
ciated in his country than in England even ; and that a 


play of Shakspeare’s, no matter in what part of Germany | 
dian, to my mind, has ever approached.’” 
sons as the house would hold, while in all the schools | 


it might be acted, never failed to attract as many per- 


and universities Shakspeare was a species of class- 
book ; that the Germans, much as they esteemed and 
vénerated their own great poets and dramatists—Goethe 
and Schiller — placed Shakspeare far, far above them ; 
that two poets of very great celebrity, and men of great 
learning — namely, Ludwig Tieck and Schlegel — had 
devoted themselves for a considerable period to the 





mour? Who could have created the characters, and 
have sustained them so well? And who could have 
penned the dialogue, which is not only full of wit 
from beginning to end, but which contains some of the 
quaintest and most original similes and metaphors 
that were ever spoken? No. If Shakspeare descenq. 
ed from his mighty eminence to write that comed 


he came down to a level so lofty that no other author 





,7 


Jonson. 

“ True!” said the English gentleman. “ And Doctor 
Johnson makes a similar remark touching the author. 
ship of several plays which are supposed not to have 
been written by Shakspeare, because they are so infe. 





“ All our great actors — the greatest of them espe. | 
cially — namely, the immortal Fleck, the inimitable 
Schrider, and the admirable Lange, have acknow- 
ledged that they owe their powers and their fame to 
the enthusiasm they experienced when studying Shak- 
speare, whose conceptions of the great, the strong, and 
the terrible were so far superior to those of all other 
writers whom they had studied. Tieck, one of Shak- 
speare’s translators (in an Essay on the Drama and 
Acting), propounds a doctrine, that in the days of 
Shakspeare there must have lived an actor of great 


wrote, especially his great characters; for he says‘ it 
was not until I saw Fleck that I thoroughly compre- 
hended the pathos and other peculiarities of the great 
with a force, passion, and dignity that no living trage- 


“Tt is certain that Shakspeare was not a great 


_actor; that he had not the power of personifying his 
own creations himself,” said the English gentleman, 


translation of the great dramatist’s works; and that 


they had rendered his thoughts and his expressions 
with an exactness, a poetry, and a vigour, which none 
save those thoroughly acquainted with both the German 
and the English languages could properly appreciate. 

“ But with reference to The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
I observed, deferentially, “it is not considered to be a 
work worthy of Shakspeare. Comedy was not his forte, 
and it is supposed that the work was written at the in- 
stance of Queen Elizabeth, who wished to see Falstaff 
in love.” 

“It is true,” said the German, “that after 
reading some of his best tragedies, The Mi mTy Wives of 
Windsor leads you to think that it is not worthy of his 
great genius. But that is not how we should look at it. 
Take it with all its defects—the improbability of the 
story, and the slenderness of its construction as a dra- 


very 


matic composition —what other writer of comedy has 
ever written, or could have written, a piece to equal it? 
Who but Shakspeare could have conceived the . situa- 


tions’ which, in themselves, abound with genuine hu- 


“or he would scarcely have played such an inferior 
part as the Ghost in Hamlet. But that he had a man 
in his eye, for this part or that part, when he conceived 
it, and wrote it, is open to question. J, however, think 
with Tieck, that he had, and that he was stimulated to 
put forth his wonderful powers by the reflection that 
what he created would be well rendered and realised 


on the boards; while Hamlet's advice to the Players 8 


a suflicient proof of how keenly he felt a disappoint 
ment on this head.” 

“It must have maddened him to have witnessed 
an actor who did not convey to the audience his mean 
ing. I remember, some four or five years ago, going @ 

serlin to see a little piece —it was only a farce— 
which I had ——” 

Here the German checked himself, looked at his 
companion, blushed, shook his head, and then laughed. 
The Englishman laughed with him, and gave 4 shake 
of his head, a shudder, and then made a wry face, 
which was very comical. I could not comprehend 
this: but I did not feel warranted in asking for 
explanation. 

I could have listened to the discourse of thes 
gentlemen for the whole day, and wished in my heart 
that the or to any 


equally distant terminus. 


train was going to Southampton, 
But, alas! we had arrived 
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st the platform, and the collector put his head into the | 
carriage in which we were seated, and uttered those | 
ysually welcome, but upon this occasion, horrible | 
words, —“ Tickets, please, gentlemen!” On alighting | 


from the carriage, an old friend of mine greeted not | 


only myself, but the German and the English gentle- | 
man. My friend, a literary man of some celebrity, had | 
come to the station to meet his sister, who had been on | 
a visit to some relations at Slough. She was not, how- | 
ever, in the train; and my friend, who had business in | 
the Strand, and had hired a cab, offered me a seat in it, | 
which I gladly accepted. 

“Who were those gentlemen?” I asked him. | 

“Do you not know them ?” | 

“Not 1; though we shook hands at parting. I met | 
them yesterday at Windsor, and spent a very pleasant | 
evening in their company; but I don’t know the name | 
of either of them.” | 

“Ts it possible? Well, I will tell you who they | 
are. The Englishman has written very many pieces | 
for the stage, and nearly all of them have been very | 
successful. By repute, you know him intimately.” | 

My friend mentioned his name. Of course, I knew | 
him by repute. What play-going person does t? | 

“ And who is the German?” I asked. 

“A dramatist of the highest celebrity in his own 
country. His comedies and farces hold the boards in 
Vienna and Berlin, and at all minor capitals where the 
German language is spoken. At twenty-three years of 
age he produced a play which had a run almost un- 
precedented. He is an amazingly clever man, and is | 
over here, in England, on business, as well as on plea- 
sure. He is writing a piece, in which several of the | 
scenes are laid in London and its vicinity. Where did 
you meet them ?” 

“ At the ‘Star and Garter,’ at Windsor.” 

“Ah, there they would be all in their glory ; 
had I known they were going down to Windsor, I 
would have asked them to have allowed me to be of 
the party.” 








A LIFE’S JEWELS. 


OLD friend, we meet altered: the century doth wane 
Since we sported in childhood on life's daisied plain ; 
The fresh dew is gone, the tree’s budding is done, 
And the shadows lie long in the fast-setting sun. 


The last time we met we were two merry girls,-— 

Now, the sunshine has erept from my heart and my curls; 
The gold that youth lent them has faded away, 

And age’s dull silver has streaked them with grey. 


But thou hast scarce lost the fresh bloom of thy youth, 
Thine eyes’ lustrous depth, and thy brow fair and smooth: 
Yet the dark glossy tresses, unchanged though they be, 
Wear not daisies but diamonds, are bound and not free. 


Dost ask for my gems ?—as Cornelia’s were mine,— 
ee in their hues, and worshipped their shrine ; 
> art wore a husland,—a brave boy, a girl, 
A diamond, one sapphire,—a fair peerless pearl. 


x 

My a9ryr . . 

T, 4pphire, as blue as its own native heaven, 
” pe and to me for a brief space was given, 
Odrir = 2 

“rink in its deep constant colour, then went 


T , a ‘ ; 
uid one more gem to the blue firmament |! 


My pearl had few gleams of its own to bestow, 

But it gave back the bright hues love shed on its snow; 
In death as in life, from earth’s soil-stains kept free, 

It sleeps with its kindred beneath the deep sea. 


And my diamond, that strong in the fervour of youth 
Cut all worldly tangles with keen edge of truth ; 

It flashed ‘mid its kindred,— a coal-girdled spark, 

A bright flame to point out the rocks of the dark. 
Yet its own essence quenched it,—a fierce solar ray 
Turned my diamond to ashes, one desolate day : 

Now, my gems are all gone in their casket to rest, 
Dew-tended, bloom-cradled in earth's sunny breast. 


So, gemless and flowerless, I patiently wait, 

With empty hands stretched to the great golden gate : 
Till the angel who now my fair casket doth hold, 
(Death, men call him,) bring to me the bright key of gold. 


FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 





| (Ruercs com plétes de W Shakspeare 





OUR FOREIGN TEACHERS. 


Ix a former notice of “Our Foreign Teachers,” ® attention 
was directed to the great interest in French literature 
that is now felt throughout our own country —an in- 


_ terest not confined to any one branch of literature, but 
_manifested alike for history, philosephy, science, in a 
somewhat less degree to poetry, but chiefly, though in 


this case unfortunately, to fiction. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that there is any fear lest we should 
become unduly Gallicised. We are in no danger of 
that error which the countrymen of Lessing had com- 
mitted when he arose to remind his readers that they 
had a language of their own, that in their own tongue 
men had written much and well who owed nothing to 
Voltaire or the Encyclopeedists. With one remarkable 


_ exception, we give to Frenchmen at least as much as 
| we receive from them. 


For their Thiers and Guizot 
we can Offer our Hallam, Macaulay, Grote, and Froude ; 
for their Cousin we can give a Hamilton; for their 
Lamartine, Hugo, and De Musset, they are overpaid in 


_our Tennyson and the Brownings; Dickens would ex- 
' ceed Dumas, both pere and ils, in all but quantity ; and 


Thackeray, Bulwer, and Charles Read, need not fear 
comparison with Balzac, Paul de Kock, and George 
Sand. Itis only when we pass from the library into the 
theatre that we are compelled to acknowledge ourselves 
in debt. It isa debt which upholders of the national 
drama, like Douglas Jerrold, would never have incurred ; 
but being incurred, we must candidly acknowledge it: 


unless, on the strength of our Elizabethan heroes, we 


make ourselves creditors through all time, or at least 
till such time as a French Shakspeare shall arise. For 
the sake of the French themselves, and not to establish 
a reputation which nothing can strengthen, it should be 
stated that our neighbours no longer take their idea of 
the world’s greatest dramatist from the flippant Voltaire. 
That he is no longer considered as a barbarian is proved 
from the fact, that two complete translations of his works 
are announced simultaneously : the one made by M. 
Guizot, the other by M. F. V. Hugo. 

We may form a fair estimate of the value in which 
English writers are holden across La Manche by turning 


* Vol. V. p. 268 
+ (Eurres completes de Shakspeare. Traduction nouvelle par M. Guizot 
Traduites par F. V. Hugo. Tome 2 
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to the Revue des Deux Mondes. Looking through the | 
numbers of last year, we find that more than a score of 
articles were devoted to English literature, politics, and 
social life. Thus we have reviews of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life, several papers on India and the Indian revolt, 
elaborate essays on Dryden, Swift, Shakspeare, Sir | 
Thomas Browne, accounts of English philanthropic in- 
stitutions, and last, a series of papers on English Life. 
These sketches of “ La Vie Anglaise,” by M. Alphonse 
Esquiros, are most masterly. The old saying, that you 
must go away to hear news of home, was never more 
completely exemplified than in this case. It is doubt- | 
ful whether any readers of these remarks, except those — 
residing in the districts concerned, will know a tenth 
part of the information which our French traveller has 
collected with regard to the hop-grounds and the hop- 
pickers of Kent. 

Doubtless our neighbours have often to smile at our 
blunders when we write about their sayings and doings ; 
it is only fair, therefore, that we should enjoy a quiet 
laugh at the expense of M. de Forgues, who, in review- 
ing the Scenes of Clerical Life, says that Amos Barton 
had his Track Society—so called, because the good 
ladies who belong to it are “leagued together to track 
out poor wretches open to conversion”—and states of 
certain persons, whom Mr. Eliot declared to be Gallio- 
like, that they are “ pareilles a des Francais.” 

There probably never was a period, certainly not 
since the days when Bossuet preached before le Grand 
Monarque, at which France has been so favoured in her 
hommes de lettres. Never were her savants more learned, 
her philosophers more profound, her essayists more | 
thoughtful ; and to the high qualities included in these | 
words is joined another of no mean value—the most 
perfect skill in expression. It is a most absurd error, 
entertained by many modern students, that obscurity 
necessarily attends profundity. We do not expect a 
lecture on “The Infinite” to be as readily comprehended 
asatale. But this is no valid reason why men should be | 
compelled to lose their time and their tempers in thrid- | 
ding the mazes of German metaphysics. M. Cousin’s 
high standing in mental science is not questioned by 
the most zealous disciples of the Tiibingen school ; and 
yet, while only an (£dipus here and there can solve the 
riddles which Schelling and Hegel have propounded, 
the student of ordinary intelligence and industry can 
understand the author of the Cours de Philosophie. At | 
first sight, and indeed truly, to write perspicuously ap- 
pears more easy than to write obscurely ; and it may 
be taken as a rule, that those who do not express them- 
selves intelligibly err either through an absurd affecta- | 
tion, which confounds the ignotum with the mirificum, 
or else by reason of some unfortunate idiosyncracy 
which forbids plainness of words, or lastly, from a want 
of thorough acquaintance with the subject treated. 
Doubtless mediocrity of thought may seek to hide its 
nakedness in brilliance of expression; a truism apho- 
rised often wins unmerited applause; and there is a 
proverbial philosophy which, if it may lay claim to the 
succinctness of the proverb, is most unphilosophically 
superficial. It is almost needless to say that the writers 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes fall into neither error. 
They are not shallow, nor are they dark. In this case | 











the pen of the ready writer attends naturally upon the 
ideas of the ready thinker. Thoroughly conversant with 
their subject, they can, without difficulty, expatiate upon 
it. They select a pure and lucid style, because they are 
more anxious to enlighten than to confound, more 

to instruct than to bewilder. Thus much is said op 
this topic, because French literature is com 
garded by a certain class of students as brilliant 

but unsubstantial ; attractive, but not trustworthy ; and 
therefore to be shunned by those who would deyote 
themselves to higher matters than the belles Lettres 


Let it be granted at once that our Gallic neighbours 
_ have neither the intense perseverance nor the ploddi 


industry of our Teutonic brethren. It must also be ad- 
mitted that no Frenchman will spend a whole lifetime 
in editing a writer of whom no one else has ever 


or of whom no one will ever hear again, after this | 
new edition— which no one has asked for, and no one | 
will read— has been announced in the advertising list, | 
Since life is so short, and art so long, surely there should — 
be some proportion between the labour and the result. 
There is such a thing as unproductive labour—labour | 


which does nothing for the labourer, nothing for the 
world at large. Where each man has to act his part 
on this world’s stage, “the play” should at least be 
“worth the candle.” 

M. Ernest Renan, perhaps the most brilliant star in 
the galaxy of French writers, of whom mention has been 
made on a previous occasion, nobly advocates the pn- 
vileges of the man of letters: 


“ Literature is often reproached for the tendency by which 


it is drawn towards the region of politics, and rightly se, if | 


we understand by politics the frivolous excitements of & 
vulgar ambition. The superior man applying his faculties 


to the sordid management of business, and to the details | 


of administration, in reality commits a misdemeanour—s 


sacrilege. The practical affairs of life require other qualities 


than speculation. High aspirations and profound views are 
of little use in an order of things where that which is of the 


earth earthy has a thousand times more chance of succeeding 


than that which is grandly conceived and grandly felt. But 
that literature ought to confine itself to mere play of the 
imagination, without applying itself to the social questions 
which agitate our times, is a mean conception, which de 


_ grades at one blow both politics and literature, and of whieh 
| the effect would be to lead us back to the grammarians of 


antiquity. . . . Literature and science can no longer be 


| merely inoffensive, provided for administratively in the same 
| way as public spectacles and amusements. .. . The maa 


capable of judging for himself will never submit to @ yoke 
which supposes, as a first condition, mediocrity in those who 
bear it. The attempt at an official literature will alway® fail 
before the double impossibility of giving originality to those 
who have it not, and of disciplining those who have.”* 


These are brave and noble words, fitly spoken in# 
country where the régime militaire is being extended 
to all classes of society, and where those in authority 
have attempted, though happily with signal failure, to 
drill the army of writers into the unreasoning unifor- 
mity of a squadron of soldiers. Yet, while absolutely 
and righteously refusing to be enrolled among the 
slavish supporters of the existing government, there 8 
a danger that the man of letters will refuse to take ps, 
part in the conflict between Liberty and Tyranny. Ye 
remembering the praise bestowed on that noble-heart 


* Revue des Deuzr Mondes, p. 664 
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been : 

» pri THE sketch before us is one of those charmingly fresh and 
natural little transcripts which bring break of day to the 
mind immediately at a glance. There are the brilliant sil- 

which very clouds that hang high in the air, glittering like the | 
80, if sides of splendid fish, if such a similitude be not an anti- 
3 of & climax and a degradation to anything so lovely, so tender, | 
ul ties and so pure as a cloud just after dawn on a bright day. 
letails There flows the river, showing bright a track of reflection 
r—s from the lightened portion of the sky, and hastening past 
alities the headland which bears the trees in front in little sheets 
ws are of rippled surface that glitter as it runs. The far-off trees 
of the stand soft and grey in the morning air, filled as that is with 
eeding a mild mist rising from the river, entangling in itself the 
_ But sunbeams, so that all the distant view is seen through a 
of the powdered golden light. The trees in the mid-distance are 
stions 8 obscured, exactly as is true in nature; and those nearer 
ch de- still are scarcely hidden, the light shining through the in- 
which lerstices of their branches, making clear the solid boughs, 
ae and relieving the foliage, which shows dark against the 
yer 

e same p IFES Ca a ks 

e man oman, who in a time of fearful disaster would not 

a yoke despair of the state, the modern French writer should 

se who ~ cowardly turn his back upon the battle, nor shame- 

ays fail lily leave the field to the foe. Hitherto he has, per- 
aah ‘aps, taken a too active part in the management of 
public affairs. Fond of devising new schemes of society, 

n in We should have cautiously abstained from trying ex- 

tended periments on the constitution. Not heeding this in- 

‘hority “action the littérateur has made -woeful mistakes. He 

ure, t by -_ rarely seek for office or for place ; yet he should 

unifor- ut give up all interest in public affairs. To do so 
olutely "ould be dangerous for himself as well as for the state. 
ig the . stm unchecked by those who are best able to 
here & 2 K it, will 8000 depris e them of the power to do so, 


"2 : i spe" VW rit, ~ P . . . 
ke an} riter of the nineteenth century submit quietly 


y. yea 8 s8€clusion from conteinporary politics, he will soon 


yearted ‘Himself un 
md me, Tf 


t will become treasonable to mention the 


ible to speak of the republics of Greece 


E, M. WIMPERIS, 


| the bank at foot of these trees, for the 


_its approximation to our view, 


» 
ee ee ee 
em ett 







coming day. An uncertain half-shaded light hangs about 
sun has no direct 


_ power upon it, and it is illuminated only by reflection from 


above. Nearer still an osier-bed appears sharp, because of 
Along the side of this a 
punt is being “poled” out by the attendant of a fisherman, 
who rightly chooses this early time for the fullest enjoyment 
of his sport. He himself sits there, rod in hand, eager for a 
cast; and over the head of the punt is the landing-net, and 
a long stake, to be fixed hereafter in the bed of the river, by 
which to moor the vessel, projecting like a bowsprit. 

It is pleasant to dwell on a subject such as this, when 
the example displays so much real feeling for Nature in one 
of her loveliest phases; and many an early voyager upon 
the rivers will acknowledge the beauty and the truth—for 
in the last the first is ever to be found, and there only found 
—of this little engraving. It is indeed one of the proudest 
merits of English art, that for truth, modesty, and literalness, 
our school of landscape-painters is unsurpassed, 





names of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and Brutus will 
be banished from history as unceremoniously as the 
red republican is exiled from the state. Yet this igno- 
ble acquiescence is becoming too common among our 


neighbours. M. Renan himself testifies to this : 


“T believe that no century has seen so far as ours into 
the true theory of the world, and of humanity. I think that 
there are in some thousands of our contemporaries more 
penetration of spirit, more ingenuity and true philosophy, 
and even more moral delicacy, than in all past centuries put 
together. But this rich culture, to which, in my opinion, 
no other epoch has anything to be compared, is distinct 
from the age (en dehors du siécle), and has little influence 


upon it.” 


The cause of this is greatly to be found in the com 
mercial mania which has infected all ranks. Even the 
nobility, formerly content to live upon their property, 
must now exploiter their large fortunes in the hope of 
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winning others. The literary man, too, who should 
remember, that in works of the greatest value to man- 
kind the benefit which he himself receives is in inverse 
proportion to the labour that he has bestowed, is given 
up to this same business of money-getting. The result 
of this is an unexampled material splendour, and a_ 
lamentable moral decadence. Those who by birth, 
education, and leisure are, let Radicals say what they 
will, the natural legislators of a nation, have forsaken 
their high calling for personal aggrandisement ; and | 
the despot hastily takes up the reins of government 
which they have abandoned. Most eloquently says 
M. Renan once more : 


“The most certain mark of the feebleness of a society 
is, that indifference to noble strifes which makes great poli- 
tical questions secondary to questions of industry and admi- 
nistration. All despotisms have founded themselves by 
persuading societies that their affairs can be managed better 
for them than by them. Every nation has thus in its his- 
tory an hour of temptation, when the tempter, showing all 
the glory of the world, says, ‘All this will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me.’” 


This splendid paper of M. Renan’s might well engage 
our attention through many pages. Never was there 
a writer more earnest, more thoughtful, more eloquent 
and suggestive than its author. The reader who has fol- 
lowed him thus far will be able to form an idea of the | 
present state of literature in France, viewed socially and | 
politically. There is much cause for regret, and even | 
for fear; yet there is room for hope. ‘Since the eom- 
mencement of modern times the conscience of humanity | 
is immensely enlarged. Dignity of character and noble- | 
ness have no longer for recompense the sympathy of | 
only a smalj number of chosen souls, always friends of | 
the vanquished, Symmachus no Jonger urges in soli- | 
tude his plea for the dead gods, and Boethius no longer | 
writes in prison his Consolation of Philosophy.” This | 
is not the place for discussion of continental politics ; 
we will therefore shut our ears for a time to the tear- | 
moving tales of cruelty that are fearfully whispered in | 
gardens and on boulevards. We will try to believe 
that it is only a deluding fancy, which catches the far- 
off sound of “the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners 
appointed to death” amid the scorching sands of Algeria 
and the pestilential swamps of Cayenne. 

A less painful, though scarcely less interesting sub- 
ject, offers itself in M. de Lavergne’s recent contributions 
to agricultural and social science, entitled L’ Agriculture 
et la Poyulation.. This work consists of a series of papers 
originally contributed to that répertoire of wisdom, which 
has already been largely made use of—the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Passing by the purely scientific por- 
tions of this volume, which have been duly noticed in 
our own agricultural journals, we extract a few facts and 
figures relative to the social condition of France. 

And first for some startling figures. The population 
of France is actually diminishing. In the three years 
1854, 5, 6, this decrease was about 170.000. In one de- 
partment alone (Haute Sadne), the difference shown by 
the census of 1851 and that of 1856 was 35,000 in a 
population of little more than 300,000. Well may 
M. Michelet publish his Z’Amour,in the hope of in 





°L’ fgriculture et la Pog wlation ew 1855. 1856. Par M. L. de Lavergne 


Membre de i Institut, Ke Paris: Guillaumin et Cis 





‘departments is accounted for by a large increase in the 


ducing selfish bachelors to fulfil their duty towards the 
state. True, the wholesale depopulation of some of the 


number of the inhabitants of other departments, By 
the fact still remains, that one of the first empires in 
the world—which, if it progressed at the same rate as 
Great Britain, or Belgium, or Holland, would be adding 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 to its subjects every six 
years — is actually retrograding. What is the cause of 
this? Not the wholesome prudence which Malthus ep. 


joined ; for, side by side with this abnormal celibacy, 















we find a sadly prevalent and growing immorality, | 
In Paris, M. Michelet affirms, not two only, but four, | 
can live more cheaply than one. The material luxury | 
which dazzles the eyes of tourists in the French capital | 
is too probably undermining the stability of the empire, _ 
Another Juvenal is needed to punish, with a sharper _ 
weapon than the mystic Michelet ever wielded, the 
wanton extravagance and the profligacy which over. 
turned one great empire and which threaten ruin to 
another. There is this essential difference between the 
Englishman and the Frenchman ; the former is centri- 
fugal in his habits, the latter centripetal. The one is 
ever retreating from cities to the country, the other ever 
migrating from the provinces to the metropolis, The 
successful trader in England has no higher ambition 
than to pass the autumn of his days among shady woods 
and waving corn-fields. The French millionaire deems 
that the paradise which is to reward his years of toil 
must lie within an easy walk of the Champs Elysées. 
The one, if given to boasting, will brag about his “box” 
or his “place” in the country. The other will utter 
gasconades about his hétel near the Tuileries. Agricul- 
ture, which is the favourite pursuit of English dukes 
and marquises, is abandoned in France to paysans and 
petits propriétaires. While we shall nowhere in our 
past history meet with finer examples of the English 
country gentleman than those of the present time, ip 
France, Montaigne has now scarcely any successors to 
pride themselves in being the seigneurs of their own 
neighbourhoods. Hence we find in Paris a lavish 
expenditure of wealth, which has been often obtained 
in the provinces, but of the enjoyment of which they 
are unjustly deprived. True it is, that London has im- 
creased at least as rapidly as Paris; but it has done ® 
naturally, and simultaneously with the rest of the king- 
dom. No doubt extraneous causes have developed still 
further the natural tendency of the French population 
towards the capital. One of the chief of these exciting 
causes has been the enormous grants of public money 
for metropolitan improvements and decorations. Ac: 
cording to the Compte Général de 1’ Administration, t 
appears that out of a total of 2379 millions of payment 
made by the public treasury, the department of the 
Seine has absorbed 877 millions; whereas in twenty- 
eight other departments, in which the population has 
decreased, only 5 millions and a half on the average 
have been spent. How far these public works are works 
of utility may be gathered from the fact that, while 
England railways which are constructed by private & 
terprise were open at the end of 1856 in the proporties 
France, where 
railways are government affairs, there were but 14 miles 
The last two yea™ 


of 60 miles to every million acres, in 


open to the same extent of land. 
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however, have to some extent diminished this great 


difference. . 

The results of this abnormal aggregation of people 
in one city are easily foreseen. M. Legoyt, the chief of 
French statisticians, has lately shown in the Journal des 
Economistes, that an urban yields itself up far more 
readily than a rural population to hurtful vices. The 
average of life is shorter, the number of marriages and 
births is fewer, the proportion of illegitimate to legiti- 
mate children is larger, the total of still-born infants is 
higher in towns than in villages, and in Paris than 
other towns. But in addition to these evils, that always 
arise among large congregations of men, there is in the 
case of the French people a special danger. “The 
masses sleep to-day,” says M. de Lavergne ; “ but they 
may awaken at any moment, and we know how terrible 
this arousing is.” At present an iron hand keeps them 
still, but should that hand falter for one instant, army 
upon army of red republican owvriers would start up in a 
Cadmean harvest. What will be the results of the next 
dénombrement in 1861 time, of course, alone can show ; 
but in the meanwhile, it is not easy to repress the gloomy 
forebodings that warn of coming disaster. 

It would, however, be entertaining a false im- 
pression of M. de Lavergne’s book if the reader were 
to suppose that the writer of it was only an alarmist. 
There is a bright as well as a dark side to his pic- 
ture. Side by side with all the unstable magnificence 








ofthe metropolis, there is an increasing improvement | 


in the substantial prosperity of the working-classes. 
There can be no doubt that the migration to the 
capital has left the provinces, which, though thinly 
peopled, were over-populated as regards the labouring 
class, in a better condition. In France, nearly one- 
half of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture ; in 
England, the fraction is only one-tenth. The propor- 
tion between the labour and the produce in the two 
countries is in inverse ratio. It was, therefore, high 


time that the agricultural labour-market should be 
relieved, 


can be certified by one interesting fact alone, stated by 
M. Piogey, in his pamphlet on the Morcellement du Sol. 
In the year 1835, the number of dwellings in France 
was 6,748,151. Of these, there were 346,401 with one 
opening only, i.e. with the door; and 1,817,328 dwell- 
ings with two openings, or the door and one window. 
In 1846, the total number of houses had increased by 
more than 700,000; but the houses with one and two 
openings, if houses they should be called, had decreased 
respectively, 33,000 and 12,000. 

_ The work by M. Piogey here alluded to® is a very 
able defence of the. French system of small properties, 
English political economists have shown, with mathe- 


ee accuracy, that in course of time land in France 
Wi ‘ he 
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that the 
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Man wrote 
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The condition of “ Jacques Bonhomme” has | 
materially improved during the last twenty years. This | 
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| 
| 


reckoned by perches instead of acres, and | 
tion, his social and political duties. 
minute-hand of a clock can never overtake | 
| to socialism and communism, and, lastly, to such prac- 


pamphlet was in the press, the steamer went and re- 
turned from the Western shores, Even while we look 
at our watches the minute-hand passes its slower com- 
panion. And thus it is found that in France, notwith- 
standing the Code Napoléon, properties are, on the 
whole, amalgamating instead of dividing. It is pos- 
sible that the father, possessed of a moderately-sized 
estate, may leave eight children, between all of whom 
the property must be equally divided, and that each of 
these eight children may have eight descendants born 
to them, and that each of these will inherit the sixty- 
fourth part of the original estate. Such an event is 
possible, but it is also as improbable as can well be. 
For, in the first place, the average size of French 
families is but a little more than two, so that the 
children do but step into the places left vacant by the 
death of the parents. But, even in cases where the 
family is larger, although each child has an equal 
share in the paternal estate, it by no means follows 
that he will retain it. He knows that minute sub- 
division is injurious, and wisely sells his portion of 
land, and places his money in some business or profes- 
sion. There is the farther amalgamating circumstance 
of marriage. As the daughters receive a dowry equal 
to the inheritance of the sons, estates are constantly 
passing from family to family; or if not the very 
estates themselves, others, for which, on account of 
greater convenience, they have been exchanged. M. 
de Montalembert mourns this system, and affirms, that 
while English primogeniture is the palladium of our 
liberties, the French law of equal inheritance is one of 
the most powerful strongholds of despotism. This is 
not ‘the place for entering upon a question so purely 
political. Suffice it to say, that some happy medium 
seems desirable which shall be free from the testa- 
mentary compulsion of the English law of entail and 
of the French Code Napoléon. 

As “Our Foreign Teachers” on this occasion have 
been instructing us mainly in political economy, we 
may as well listen to the ideas of a working man on 
this most interesting subject. 

’M. Al. Compagnon, himself a workman, and the son 
of a workman, writes upon the present condition and 
the future prospects of the working classes.° Would 
that all the so-called friends of the “intelligent artisan” 
were as true to their name as the present writer, His 
little volume is full of wise counsel to men who are 
slow to receive advice when offered by men holding 
a higher position in society than theirs. Having 
sketched the condition of the classes laborieuses preyi- 
ously and subsequently to the Revolution of 1789, M. 


| Compagnon proceeds to consider, secondly, the time of 


youth, the choice of a calling, and the period of ap- 
prenticeship. His third book is devoted to the period 
of manhood, the trials and common faults of the full- 
His home, his education and recrea- 
One chapter is 
well devoted to strikes, another to bankruptcy, others 


grown workman. 


tical suggestions as seem in the writer's opinion best 


rerable—to prove that a steam-ship never | 
While the Doctor's | 


fitted to promote the well-being of those for whom he 


* Les Classes Laboricuses, leur Condition actuelle, leur Aveni _ la 
Réoraanisation du Travail. Par Al. Compagnon, Ancien Membre du Conseil 
des Prud’bommes, ke. Paris: Michel Lévy, frbres 
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pleads. The fourth book is devoted to the period of 
old age; and this gives an opportunity for discussing 
the system of mutuality among the working classes, 
and the duty of the state in providing refuges for de- 
cayed and indigent workmen. The whole is followed 
by a valuable Appendix, detailing the provisions of the 
various laws that have been passed of late years with 
an ameliorating object. 

M. Compagnon was concerned in the attempt of 
1848 at the organisation of labour. Much to his own 
surprise, he found himself seated in the palace of the 
Luxembourg, with one of the most difficult questions 
awaiting his decision that any man can be called upon 
to consider. Therefore, crede experto, when he denounces 
the various socialistic and communistic schemes that 
have been propounded for the advancement of the 
working at the expense of the employing class. He 
rightly bases all true improvement in the condition of 
his clients on a practical application of Christian 
principles. Not recognising these, all the attempts of 
the most famous Social Reformers have failed. Inde- 
pendently of this, he points out one fundamental error 
in their reasoning : | 

“It is a very great mistake to wish to introduce into 
industrial societies the forms of representative government ; 
and to make of each workshop or factory a sort of republic, 
with its manager elected for a time and capable of deposition, 
with a council of administration which should be consulted 
on certain occasions, and from which he receives the initia- 
tive; in short, associations which discussed men and things, 
and more often the former than the latter. This form of 
society has been able to seduce minds given up to study, but 
it has been condemned from the outset by all practical men 
as impracticable, and contrary to the spirit of commerce. ‘ It 
would be to introduce anarchy into industry,’ says M. Thiers. 
‘In the state, one can conceive that all should mix in public 
affairs, for they are the affairs of all; but can you imagine in 
a factory some hundreds of men deliberating upon the 
making of engagements, signing letters of exchange, and ac- 
cepting or refusing, upon the extension to be given to pro- 


duction, upon the probable chances of national or European | 


>? 9 


commerce , 


“It is another great error,” says M. Compagnon, “ to | 


affirm that vice or virtue are found only under a blouse ; 
they are to be seen no less beneath a black coat. 
concealing their faults. The gentleman who has taken 


voiture, by a more temperate friend; but the ouvrier 
who has stayed too long at the cabaret staggers home 


alone, or perhaps is laid hold of on his way thither by | 


the remorseless gendarme. The one goes to the estaminet 
and loses a few sous, of which he finds himself short at 
the end of the week; the other visits the cercle, and 
having lost several louis places them at the end of the 
month to the account of protit and loss.” 

The 


M. Compagnon offers, is the levying of a tax upon all 


most noticeable practical suggestion which 
employers of labour, at the rate of five centimes per 
diem for each person employed, which sum should be 
devoted by government to the establishment of refuges 
for workinen too old to labour. This, our author thinks, 
would be a fair acknowledgement by the master of the 
worked for 
enabled him to amass capital, over and above the mere 


assistance of those who have him and 


market value of labour. Government, too, would thus 





| assimilates the upper with the lower classes, and has fully 
The 
upper classes have more opportunity than the lower for | 
_the above-named Society (No. 291), represents the t¥@ 
. . . . . . | : i -(* , v¢ » , re y t , 
more wine than is good for him is conveyed home in a | daughters of a hill-country farmer who have gone out @- 


after many a call and many a cry to it have found the little 


—— 


recognise its duties fowards a large and poorly pro. 
tected class of the community. Five centimes 
throughout the year, reckoning the year 300 worki 
days, would, with compound interest, amount. in ‘i 
five years to 2882 francs. For this sum, which goverp- 
ment will have received, admission should be given 
into an institution provided for the workman, now 
probably sixty-five years,on the payment by him of 
1000 to 1800 francs, which he ought to have sayeg 
during his years of work. Some such hospices have 
already been founded by private benevolence, but 4 
Compagnon is desirous of seeing them authoritatively 
and universally established. 

“Our Foreign Teachers” must not conclude this 
lecture without a word in eulogy of one of the greatest 
of French political economists. The eulogy deepens 
into an elegy, for, even while they speak, tidings come 
that the illustrious De Tocqueville is no longer among 
the living. For the student, indeed, he still lives ig 
those volumes of such exceeding value which he hag 
left behind him, the best monument of a large en- 
lightened intellect. EDWARD SPENDER, 


ee 
——— 








HOMEWARDS. 
By F. W. TOPHAM. 





Mr. F. W. TopHAM is an artist (member of the Old Water- 
Colour Society —an institution the membership of whieh is 
truly honourable) who has presented the public with many 
a charming subject of rural life in its most agreeable phases, 
He is famous for the simplicity and quiet English beauty of 
the faces of his country girls, their naive expressions and 
actions, as well as the gracefully-elegant pose in which he so 
frequently puts them. It is much to this artist’s credit that 
when he has diverged from his own favourite theme, and | 
essayed the representation of other classes of people— young 

ladies, to wit—the same success has attended him; as, for 
example, a picture at the Old Water-Colour Gallery last 
year, showing some young girls telling fortunes from coffee- 
grounds—a very spirited and natural little picture. The 
same rule he seems to have laid down for himself in bis 
more ordinary subjects has served him well in the latter; 
that is to say, he does not fail to recognise the nature whieh 








studied both for his pictures. Hence the double succes’ 
The picture before us, which is at present in the gallery of 


search of a straying lamb—a house-pet it might be—ané — 


wanderer at last. What a search it was, may afford a story” 
for more than one evening by the fireside at home, even 
after the lamb has attained the dignity of mutton. oft 
the little sister fell and cried, how the elder one picked her 
up, how they looked into water-holes, behind rocks, under 
bushes, what streams they waded through, and what miles 
of moorland they traversed, may, even in after years, whea 
these children are grown up, afford a pleasant reminisceae® 
to look back upon—a happy memory of childhood, to 0 
recalled when childhood shall have passed away. They 
remember how the weary animal was carried with fulness eS 
affection by the scarcely less weary girl, whose action 1 
picture before us, guardedly stepping with bare feet from 
rugged stone to stone, and resting her hand on the rock neat 
by, is a good illustration of what we before remarked 

ing the simplicity and natural elegance of Mr. Topham's de 
signs. The little one who carries the can and the stick 

tired and footworn, and will fall asleep, we fear, eve® before 
the tale of their wanderings is half told at home. 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 


OR, MILES CASSIDY’S CONTRACT, 
B Picture Story. 
By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 





BOOK II. 
CHAP. XIV.—“ SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 


| Human Nature—as has been observed once or twice 
before—is erring and sinful; but is also fortunately 
prone to the corre tive exercise of penitence. It is an 
equally curious truth, that there is no class of offence 
which we'are so apt to lament and strive to remedy as 
- those we commit against ourselves. That headache in 
_ the morning makes us bitterly angry with our last night's 
_ dalliance with the other bottle. When Tomkins writes 
to us from a state-cabin of the “ Red Jacket” steamer, 
on the eve of his departure for Australia, regretting his 
inability to meet that little bill, how furiously we re- 





proach ourselves for having neglected the interests of 


wife and children for the sake of a mere fleeting and 
evanescent Tomkins! We meet Wilkinson hard up 

_ and ragged in the street— Wilkinson. ho in the days 
of his prosperity had so often regaled us sumptuously. 
In a fit of ostentatious weakness we lend Wilkinson our 
last half-crown. What a rage we are in with ourselves 
—even more than with Wilkinson—when we find 
that it is coming on to rain, and that we have not the 
means to charter a homeward cab! 

Yes! of all errors we are in the habit of com- 
mitting, there is none that is so quickly and inevitably 
fruitful of remorse as the sin of generosity. So it oc- 
curred to Messrs. Bloss and Long, Bohemian citizens 
inthe republic of letters, that they had been, perhaps, 
somewhat hasty and inconsiderate in their expensive 
sacrifices on behalf of their casual acquaintance Frank 
Gerald. It was true that a kind of business-contract 
had been entered into. It was an understood thing 
that the expense of Frank’s equipment was ultimately, 
though indefinitely, to result in the benefit of the 
investing parties. But Messrs. Bloss and Long—re- 
presentatives of their community— were men of the 
slenderest means, not accustomed to business negotia- 
Hons at along date. They were habituated to small 
profits and impatient of quick returns. Frank had been 
away from London more than a week, and had not yet 
issued cards for the wedding-breakfast which was to 
ratify his union with the Berkshire heiress, an event so 
anxiously looked forward to by his outfitters as a body. 
Mr. Long began to think that his available capital — 
that is to say, his boots—might have been more ad- 
Yantageously placed. He could not afford to wait. 
The mysterious effort by which Mr. Bloss had succeeded 


in obtaining ten pounds—for what had been considered 
at tl 


which the repetition could not be dreamed of. There 


Was no money anywhere! In the meantime Frank 
Gerald was enjoying himself at a country-seat in the 
“hooting season, clearly throwing his friends over! 
Was this commonly just ? 

) Messrs. Bloss and Long decided, in a secret and 
*lf-appointed committee, that it was nothing of the 
“ind. Frank was registered as a “bad debt.” Still 


1@ moment the common good—vwas a thing of 





the learned commissioners argued that it was their 
duty to save as much as possible, as the phrase goes, 
out of the fire. The logic they employed was very 


simple. “We are hard up. He is living on the fat 
of the land, at our expense. We are not sure that his 
matrimonial speculation will result in anything good. 
But at least he is on visiting terms with a good country 
family. Let us visit him. We are eminently gentle- 
manlike fellows and fascinating companions, Let us 
go to the neighbourhood and call upon him, as though 
by accident. An invitation to stop a week or two must 
be the result.” 

The resolution was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Bloss had taken a degree at Oxford in his 
youth, and was popular with the stage-coachmen on 
the road from the metropolis to the University city. A 
crack whip, too, was Mr. Bloss, and every driver felt it 
an honour to yield the ribbons to his amateur custody. 
There was no difficulty in securing seats, prevailing 
tightness in the money-market notwithstanding. Some 
further particulars of these two gentlemen may not be 
out of place here. Mr. Bloss was by profession a poet, 
that is to say, he lived (passez le mot) by the manufac- 
ture of sentimental ballads, into the composition of 
which the tender domestic elements of wife, children, 
mother, fireside, and so forth, entered more conspicu- 
ously than any other; the somewhat inconsistent fact 
that their author was a stout, dissipated bachelor, ap- 
proaching the middle age, without ever having occupied 
a fixed residence of his own, being considered no detri- 
ment to such value as the lyrics intrinsically possessed. 
Mr. Long was a moderately successful dramatist. Being 
of a gloomy and saturnine temperament, he had devoted 
himself to the exercise of farce-writing, for which he 
had no remarkable vocation. His farces were occa- 
sionally accepted, sometimes even acted, and, on rare 
occasions, paid for. But in no case had the public 
been found to laugh at them with sufficient heartiness 
to satisfy the cravings of Mr. Long's exigent disposition. 
So that Long became malcontent and revolutionary. He 
was dissatisfied with the existing organisation of 
society. He pined for general subversion by means of 
armed resistance to authority ——it was rumoured, for 
the sake of shooting theatrical managers and intractable 
comedians from behind barricades. His appearance was 
peculiar, being very like an elongated spoiled copy of 
the portraits of Maximilien Rcbespierre, whose style 
of costume Mr. Long affected. Superficial critics sug- 
gested that this sartorial policy was adopted, not as Mr. 
Long himself declared, in public avowal of his political 
tenets, but as an economical excuse for the wearing of 
obsolete garments, easily obtainable by the most 
moderate capitalist. They were only partially right, 
those critics. Mr. Long—though not averse to moder- 
ation in his tailor’s bill— was sincere in his expressed 
convictions. He dreamed of an Utopian Republic, 
under which there should be established, at the public 
expense, a theatre for the exclusive production of his 
dramas. The rights of man were to be defended by the 
erection of a guillotine, for the decapitation of unap- 
preciating stage managers and incompetent performers, 
Hissing, on the part of the public, was to be punished 


_ by expatriation to a colonial settlement resembling the 


modern Cayenne, which has been so largely indebted to 
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an Imperial playwright, doing theatrical business 
on a much larger scale, but in a spirit not altogether 
uncongenial to Mr. Long’s, for its gratifying increase | 
of population. 

Such were the two gentlemen who left London by 
the Oxford stage, with the intention of giving their. 
friend, Mr. Frank Gerald, an agreeable surprise. It 
will soon be discovered that they succeeded in doing 
the surprise, if not absolutely the agreeable. 

It is possible to have too much of every kind of 
good thing — even of those scarce commodities known 
as friends. Mr. Bloss, on the Oxford road, was not 
only known, but also trusted, both more than was good | 
for him. His popularity in old college days had been 
so intense, that much of it survived. Present impecu- | 
niosity proved no obstacle to his obtaining unlimited 
refreshment at every halting-place. The result was | 
that Mr. Bloss reached Oxford—Shall we say it? 
Yes, after all, there is nothing like a plain Saxon adjec- 
tive ; it saves so much circumlocution, as you will per- 
ceive in this instance. Mr. Bloss, then, reached Oxford 
—pruNK! He had long been deposed from the box—the 
whip had been taken from his hands like the sceptre 
of an incompetent monarch. Mr. Bloss performed the 
last two stages of his journey in the ignominious con- 
dition of an inside passenger — incapable of taking care 
of himself. Nor was this the whole of the evil. Mr. 
Long was unfortunately drunk, too. That republican 
and communist, true to his principles, had done his best | 
to share the perils and responsibilities of his friend's 
popularity, by absorbing to his own use as much of the 
various spirituous compounds offered to Mr. Bloss | 
during their progress as the latter gentleman would 
consent to part with; which was really very kind of | 
Mr. Long. 

The travellers reached Oxford by nightfall, which 
happened early at that wintry season. With that tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for active business which is cha- 
racteristic of gentlemen in their condition, they refused | 
all hospitable offers of food and repose, and insisted on 
going on to A immediately, really as if they were 
wanted there. The distance is not great. Mr. Bloss | 
hired — or rather borrowed —a fly ; and the two friends | 
slept over the journey to the quiet market-town very 
comfortably. They were a little disappointed on being | 
awakened by the driver—and resigned by him to such | 
fate as might be in store for them —to find that Brayle | 
Manor was some six miles distant, and that they would | 
have to walk over the intermediate ground —a difficult 
achievement in their state. It was a trying situation. 
Funds were so nearly exhausted that a second fly (the | 
travellers not being known in A ) was out of the 
question. Somewhat sobered by their dilemma, the two 
friends began to question their prospects of a favourable 
reception, even in the doubtful event of their reaching 
their destination. London was something unpleasantly 
like a hundred miles away, and there was no credit 
néarer than Oxford. Had not the expedition been some- 
what hastily planned? It was to be feared so. 

Under these harrowing circumstances, what course 
does the reader suppose these great men decided upon 
adopting? The reader shall have three minutes to 
guess. 

The three minutes have elapsed, and the reader has, 








| 





| like. 


ten minutes. 


—$—$<—— 


of course, given it up. We must solve the problem 
for him. 
Messrs. Bloss and Long decided—as they were 


always in the habit of deciding when under pressure of 


imminent difficulty requiring peculiar coolness and con. 
sideration—upon going into the nearest public-house 
and ordering something to drink. 

They entered a clean-looking sanded parlour, taste. 
fully ornamented with Windsor chairs and triangular 
spittoons, in which they saw a stranger sitting. At 
first they thought he was two strangers. But the 


_ stereoscopic principle being with some difficulty brought 


to bear upon him, he was discovered to be only one, 


_ This important preliminary ascertained, it took the spec- 


tators some time to ascertain what sort of a one he looked 
It is true that their minds were preoccupied by 
matters of more pressing interest. 

“ What shall I bring you, gentlemen ?” inquired a 
neat-handed waitress. 

“T will take sixpennyworth of Irish whisky — hot,” 
said Mr. Bloss, airily. 

“] will take a shillingsworth of French brandy— 
cold,” said Mr. Long, gloomily. 

The refreshments demanded having been brought 
in (their payment leaving the travellers in joint pos- 


session of something less than three shillings), our two 


friends proceeded to consume them, each according to 
his manner and temperament. 
Mr. Bloss sipped his Irish whisky hot with a 


radiant countenance, as if nothing were the matter. 
Mr. Long gulped his French brandy cold, as if every- 


thing was wrong, and he was going to kick it right in 
Mr. Bloss was loquacious in his cups. 
Mr. Long was taciturn at all times. 

“It is a poor heart that never rejoices,” said Mr. 
Bloss, who was addicted to Tupperian philosophy, 
steaming his jolly face in the vapours of his toddy. 
“ What though the night be stormy, the dawn may yet 
be golden,—I wouldn’t mind if it would be only 


silver, with a little small change of copper, in the 


morning. No matter! The small-hand copy wisely 
remarks, that we may be good and happy without 
riches.” (“ May we?” growled Mr. Long, in 
parenthesis.) “ When things are at the worst they are 
proverbially on the point of mending. John, cheer up! 
And my best wishes to you, sir, who, in spite of your 
provincial aspect, appear as much in want of all that 
should make life cheerful as the most dejected dweller 
in great cities. Can I offer you anything, sir, that 
does n’t cost money, for I don’t happen to have any ?” 
This was to their unknown companion, whose per 
sonality had by this time been fully made out as that of 
a handsome, plainly-dressed young man, who sat, with 

















































a flushed and angry countenance, gazing doggedly at | 


an empty pipe and tankard on the table before him. 
“I beg you will not offer me anything,” answé 
the stranger, who, by the way, should be no stranger 


to us, for it was Ned Cassidy, —“ especially imperti- { 


+. 7 
nence, for I am really not in the humour to bear It. 
“Do you wish to quarrel, sir?” inquired Mr. Long, 


“firing up,” in habitual advocacy of the Rights of Man, | 


to take liberties with his neighbour. 1 
“T have told you I don't. Pray let me alone. 
am very miserable.” 
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AN EXCITED CUSTOMER, 


with unctuous compassion. “John, he looks it. In 
that case he requires something that does cost money. 
Have a drain, sir. Do! It is obviously a fitting occa- 
sion. What isn’t? As Solomon or Epictetus has tersely 
remarked, good news deserves a drain, and bad news 
wants it. 
will sweeten with a double apology — on his part for 
having been rude and unreasonable— (don’t rough up, 
John)—on mine, for simple mendacity. There are yet 
some latent coppers in the all-but-exhausted treasury. 
What is it going to be, sir—within reasonable limits ?” 

“If you would get me what I should like to take 
most,” said Ned, with a bitter, unsound laugh, “I should 
be very much obliged to you.” 

“Give it a name, sir.” 

“ Prussic acid.” 

Mr. Bloss, accustomed to the “ sells” of the metro- 
polis, was not taken off his guard fora moment. He 
coolly rose and rung the bell. 


“Do you keep prussic acid, my dear ?” he inquired, | 
| weight. 


gravely, of the little waitress. 


“I don’t know, sir,” said the girl, in perfect simpli- | 


city. “Tl ask missis, but I think not.” 
“So do I. Suppose we make it rum instead? Or I 


should recommend whisky myself. But this is fortu- | 


nately a free country, and every man has a right to his 
WD Opinion.” 

“ Whatever you please,” Ned answered, carelessly. 

* Mr. Edward,” said the girl, “ Mrs. Quelch has come 
over to ask when you are going home.” 

“Tell them — never — if I can help it.” 

“In that case,” Mr. Bloss observed, “I should de- 


cidedly say whisky. It is a Scottish drink, and may | 


‘spire the sustaining principles of that singularly emi- 
grant people. Whisky, my dear, for this gentleman, 
who is never going home. ‘ Aid one another, —‘ Do 


“He is very miserable!” apostrophised Mr. Bloss, | 
é ] Pp ’ 


Have one— which my friend and myself 


as you would be done by,’— are axioms of the highest 
morality. This gentleman is in the same boat as our- 
selves, John. He never intends to go home. Do we? 
At least, if we intend it, are we ever likely to carry out 
our intention? Have we homes to go to? I am 
afraid not. My service to you again, sir.” 

“T am very sorry if I said anything to annoy you, 
sir,” said Long, hazily divining that the man before 
|him was under the influence of some grave mental 
| suffering. “We are in a dreadful mess ourselves, and 
| can sympathise with other people in trouble. If you 
feel offended with what I said, and think you could 
derive any satisfaction, or work off surplus steam, by 
pitching into me, I think our weights are about 
equal “ 

Ned Cassidy started up from his seat, seized the 
tankard before him, and almost crushed it with his 
hand, in a spasmodic effort of self-restraint, as he said : 

“Don't say that! For God’s sake don’t tempt me 











to fight! 





| have only a few shillings. 


You mean kindly, but don’t let me do if. 
I should smash you in a round. It isn't a question of 
I am so desperate that no man of my ordi- 
nary match would have a chance against me. I never 
was so tempted to do somebody a mischief as to-night. 
Keep me from doing it, if you are good fellows, as you 
seem to be. You are in ascrape. What isit? Let 
me try and help you out of it, if I can, and forget my 
own. What is the matter?” 

The two castaways looked at each other. 

“ John ?” 

“ Bloss ?” 

“Our friend here expresses himself in the kindest 


manner. Do you think he could be of any assistance 


to us?” 
“Tt depends 
“If it depends upon money,I can’t help you. I 
I have left plenty behind 
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me, where I can’t go back to ask for it. There! that’s 
all gone with other things, more precious still. What 
is your difficulty ?” 

“ Why, it is really a delicate question,” said Mr. 
Bloss, with much timidity. “The position of my friend 
and myself is wholly exceptional.” 

“Never happened before, I assure you,” said Mr. 
Long. 

“ We received an invitation to an ancestral man- 
sion in this neighbourhood, where we are most impa- 
tiently expected by an admiring circle of intimate 
friends. We miscalculated distance and expenses, and 
having had the misfortune to leave a portmanteau be- 
hind us at Oxford, containing our money, and being 
unacquainted with the postmaster of this town-——you 
understand ?” 7 

“ Perfectly. What is the place you want to go to?” 

“It is called Brayle Manor, the seat of our esteemed 
friend Lady —ahem! you know the place, doubtless?” 

“Very well. I have been working there; it is only 
a six-miles’ walk. You could reach it long before they 
are in bed.” 

“Ahem! precisely, That would be no considera- 
tion. Of course we could knock them up; we should 
be welcome at any hour. The real difficulty is—I 
scarcely know how to express myself.” 

“ What?” 

“The walking. You see we are neither of us good 
pedestrians, and the fatigues of the journey P 

“ Pshaw! the walk will sober you” (the two gen- 
tlemen looked very indignant at this callous interpret- 
ation of their dilemma), “JZ must be moving, for my 
part. You'd better do the same. I'll show you the 
way. I may as well walk in that direction on my way 
to the devil as any other. Are you coming?” 

Ted had put on his hat. 

The two Bohemians held a brief consultation. 

“Shall we go with him, John?” 

“ Well, we must go somewhere,” was the sagacious 
answer. “It’s evident we can't stop here.” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“I scarcely know. On reflection, as he says he has 
a few shillings in his pocket, and there must be some 
publics on the road, perhaps we couldn't do better,” 

“John, you ought to be a cabinet minister, 
we are at your service, Lead on.” 





Sir, 





CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE WAY TO BRAYLE MANOR. 


Historians of the class I belong to—call us novelists, 
romancers, yarn-spinners, or by whatsoever humiliating 
name you will—have no more right to be choosers than 
beggars ; whom, indeed, we resemble in many other 
curious respects, If I had my choice of faces to look 
at while I am writing this history, do you suppose I 
am a tasteless wretch enough to select, voluntarily, such 
facial objects of contemplation as the snake-cold, fox- 


cunning mask worn by Sir Paul Evershed ; as the New- | 


gate Calendar frontispiece of Mr. Samuel Quelch ; as the 


immovable door-knocker, cast in rough semblance of 


human features, worn by Mr. Sparrowbill in lieu of a 
countenance —a knocker which it was no use knocking 


at at all, since it let nobody into the secret chambers of 





its proprietor’s nature; as the empurpled, empimpled 
disc of Mr. Bloss’s physiognomical system ; or as the 
atrabilious visage of that harmless parody on aij 
that was dreadful and dangerous, the republican John 
Long? I should hope not, reader. I hope yoy 
will do me the credit to believe, that if I were not 
drifted along irresistibly by the current of my story, | 
should prefer to rest in contemplation of more agreeable 
sets of features. That is the truth. It pains me that] 
get so few glimpses of the noble, suffering —alas! too. 
quickly-wrinkling—face of my dear old friend, Miles 
Cassidy —a man I will maintain to be worth looking at 
(however feebly I may have sketched his portrait) even 
to the end of all these long chapters. I should like to gee 
the honest, penitent, not too-clever, but always well- 
meaning, face of Cymon Pyebush, a little oftener than 
Ido. For Cymon is a good fellow; and I hoped to 
become much more intimate with him when I first made 
his acquaintance than my historical duties have per- 
mitted. I should like to call and leave my card more 


i 


i 


Harriett Brayle, just to pay my respects, and see how 
she is getting on in her décadence. But I have so much 
to do, and I have no time! Thus we are obliged to 
neglect our most revered friends, all through the villany 
and looseness of a pack of worldly rascals pressing upon 
our attention ! 

But my trial of trials throughout this present pil- 
grimage has been, that I have been compelled to pass 
so frequently, without opportunity of staying to wor- 
ship at, or even to deposit a garland upon, the shrine 
of the true goddess of my idolatry — beautiful, large- 
browed, bright-souled, golden-haired, brown-eyed Biddy 
Cassidy! Messrs. Quelch, Giovanni, Bloss, Long, and 
Evershed (I put him last on purpose), will suffer for 
this, you may depend upon it. For I avow myself, 
frankly, of a vindictive disposition, and am unforgiving 
to those who put me to inconvenience. 

I should have liked to have this beautiful creature 
more constantly before me, just as I should prefer to 
have roses and hollyhocks nodding against my window 
instead of the ugly steeples and chimney-pots that I 
see frowning upon me through the smoke-dimmed 
panes of my mid-London residence. But I cannot 
help myself. The ill-looking scoundrels occupy % 
much of my attention that I can scarcely enjoy a single 


is the arch-favourite. 
that, through all these latter days of trial, she has 
borne herself bravely — could she do otherwise ?—that 
she has done her duty honestly and thoroughly by 
everybody. In her capacity of governess, she has 


good Greek scholar—as deftly, and almost as rapidly, 
as she would turn a pound of flour and butter into g 
eatable pie-crust; and Cymon feels himself already 
prepared for the University bakehouse. He will ge 
| that degree and the living after all—thanks to Biddy, 
and, in a minor respect, to Cymon! He adores 
her from the bottom of his capacious unopened heat 











conceal it, poor dog !—the fact is all over the town). 


cousin, Frank——the poet and man of genius. 





Ts _ 


frequently than I am enabled to with kind old Lady 


game of play with my own pet children, of whom Biddy | 
Iam bound to tell you briefly | 


turned poor pudding-headed Cymon Pyebush into 4 | 
















































But he would rather die than say so (though he cannot | 


| He believes that Biddy is in love with her runaway | 
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Poor Cymon is wrong, as usual. Biddy is really, 


desperately, hopelessly in love with her cousin Edward © 


_the carpenter and man of skittles ! 

But Biddy, gifted and sagacious as she may be, 
is, after all, only a woman, and may not take the 
initiative in love matters. They do not understand 
each other. Ted believes that Biddy hates and despises 
him. She simply reveres and is angry with him. She 
has built up an ideal Edward Cassidy in her mind. 
Why will he not reconcile his outward life to that ideal ? 
Why will he refuse to attend to his father’s wishes (con- 
sidering how Biddy loves that father, and what a noble 
man that father is!) and yet be so careful in keeping 
up his cricket ? Why so many business-duties neglected, 
and so many shooting-matches won on Port Meadow ? 
Ted can explain it all to his pot-companions when the 
cricket and the shooting-matches are over. He would 
be a different man, he says, if his cousin Biddy had not 
thrown him over for the Honourable Cymon Pyebush, 
for whose blood Ted yearns. 

Things have come to a crisis, Ted, always too 
malleable, has taken Mr. Giovanni’s coarse, ill-con- 
sidered advice, and offered Biddy the present | “jewels 
supplied to him by that mysterious stranger. This 
was precisely the kind of attention Biddy is least dis- 
posed to accept. She has refused the jewels, She 


| would vastly prefer a little reformation and stability 


_ onthe part of the donor. 


_ Pyebush. 
| Biddy. 


Ted interprets the refusal 
wrongfully, attributing it to the influence of the detested 

They have had “a row,” he and his cousin 
Ted has left home with the intention of going 
to the devil, taking (in order to oblige his accidental 


| acquaintances, Messrs. Bloss and Long) Brayle Manor 
_ by the way. 


Meanwhile, Biddy remains at home hopelessly mise- 


} rable, believing that she has determined to devote her 
| life to attention on her ailing uncle Miles; (who, by 


the way, hates being attended on above all things: so 
that that would be a mistake, in the first place.) Poor 
Biddy in reality has determined upon nothing of the 
kidd, or of any other kind. She merely hopes! She 


| Wants to see Edward Cassidy the absurdly great man 
| she believes he might be, and to marry him, or die for 
| him, or at any rate to have a continuous excuse for 


| loving and revering him. 


She is fiercely jealous of 
the cricket-ground, the race-course, and the river. It 
annoys her to ask of herself, “ Am Iso bad, that this 
clear-sighted, sensible, warm-hearted man, prefers a 
dog-fight, a boat-race, or a rat-hunt to me?” 

She thinks “No!” in answer, Then she gets in 
@ rage with herself for loving a man who, from evi- 
dence, should be a fool. 
her strong masculine reason, which teaches her that Ned 
Cassidy, who has temporarily placed himself in the 
position of a blackguard, is certainly not a fool. Whose 
fault? Alas! my darling pet Biddy, you have too 
large 4 quantity of man’s brains in that somewhat over- 
big female forehead of yours, to be a coimplete and 
secure woman. You put love out of the question : the 
fact is, your sex should never question at all. This 
skittle-playing Ted, whom you love so dreadfully (but 
Strive to hide it), plays skittles from the same motive 
that makes you snub him so cruelly. You do not yet 
understand each other. There seems great want of 








j 
| 


an interfering angel. You are jealous of the skittles 
and the cricket-bats, Edward is as unreasonably jealous 
of one Cymon Pyebush ; also a species of chattel whom 
you esteem, deservedly, just as Edward does the bats, 
stumps, guns, and nine-pins—because they are good 
things in their way, and minister to certain of his 
necessities. 

I think, Biddy, you clever, golden-haired darling 
(whom I hope my wife will pardon me for being tem- 
porarily in love with), if you could only happen to meet 
Edward Cassidy at the right moment, and, without 
saying a word to him, take his poor, fevered, wrong- 
going head between those nervous transparent hands 
of yours, and give him just one forgiving, encouraging 
kiss, that all would come right as by magic. But it 
is not your place, Biddy, to offer that kiss; and you, 
Edward, do not know how to ask for it, properly. 
Moreover, should the favour be begged and granted, 
there would be a premature end to the excellent narra- 
tive I am engaged upon. So that the speculation may 
as well be abandoned, and the sooner we get on with 
our story the better. 

We are bound to Brayle Manor on foot, in company 
with Messrs. Adolphus Bloss, John Long, and Edward 
Cassidy —- very dissolute companions, indeed, all three 
ofthem. But we will free ourselves from their society 
as soon as we Can, 

There is much congeniality of taste among the trio, 
as far as concerns a tendency to roll spontaneously into 
every roadside tavern that shows an open door; but 
remarkable incompatibility of temper between Messrs, 
Bloss and Long on the one side, and their ‘ guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend,’ on the other, as to the rate of loco- 
motion to be observed. Edward Cassidy is in a furious 
state of excitement ; and it is a consequence of his 
healthy, muscular training, that he wishes to work this 
off by physical exertion and movement. As soon as 
they have got out of a public-house into the open road 
again, Edward insists upon rapid walking. This does 
not agree with the constitution or tastes of his protégés. 
Mr. Bloss is ofa full habit of body, and soon winded. 
Mr. Long is attenuated and indolent. Neither gentle- 
man has been accustomed to pedestrian exercise ; and 
the humiliating truth must be reiterated, that both are 
exceedingly drunk, 

When the fourth refreshment station has been 
sighted, the two Londoners confess themselves dead 
beat. They can go no further. Ned Cassidy — albeit 
with tremendous contempt for the weakness of his 
companions-——has no objection to the proposal that 


| they should halt again and refresh. 


After that she is tortured by 


They entered a queer, old-fashioned, gabled, road- 


_ side inn—aged two centuries at least—the parlour of 


which proved so fascinating that Mr. Bloss openly con- 
fessed that he should like to end the remainder of his 
days on the premises; at any rate, that he would like 
to stop there till the next morning. Mr, Long sup- 
ported his friend's resolution. He had no hope, he said, 
on this or the other side of the grave; but he consi- 
dered that the particular hostelry in which he then 
found himself would be as good a place to be mise- 
rable, or to die in, if necessary, as any other. So he 
declined moving any further. 

The proposition suited Ned Cassidy’s desperate, 
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homeless humour. So the three fools proceeded to 
madden themselves completely. 

I will not pain my readers or myself by attempting 
to reproduce the disjointed, purposeless conversation of 
three intelligent men, reduced to the level of brutes. 
They sat late —for village hours— and talked loud and 
long. An admiring audience of smock-frocked and 
gaitered Arcadians accumulated round them, and they 
forgot their several sorrows in noise and drink. What 
they said is of no earthly consequence. What my nar- 
rative compels me to record is, that in the middle ofa 
perfectly stupid discussion, of which nobody, when he 
had ceased speaking, could remember the thread, a 
farming-man entering the room for a nocturnal pipe 
and chat, and happening to discern Ned through the 
tobacco-smoke, said, casually : 

“ Measter Cassidy, was you expecting your fathcr’s 
shay-cart ?” 

“No. What for?” 

“Cos I jist see it go by the door as J were a-coom- 
ing in. That be all.” 

“ Which way?” 

“Tow’rds the manor-house, I suppose. You be 
a-working there —bain’t you ?” 

“Yes. But this time of night !— who was in it?” 

“Why, Miss Biddy, your cousin, and the Oxford 
gent as she do give the lessons to— Mr. Pyebush.” 

Ted made one stride to the fireplace and seized the 


poker. A dozen hands were immediately laid upon | 


him, and a scuffle ensued. 


away by this time.” 
“ But I will catch them, if I do it by running,” Ted 


exclaimed, after a furious oath, bursting from his captors | 


and from the room. “ Let nobody try to hold me!” 


mere threat of punishment. They followed him ina 
body out into the road, along which he was flying, 
poker in hand, like a madman—as, indeed, for the 


time being, he was. They soon caught him, The | 
landlord of the inn——a gigantic, open-faced, middle- | 
aged man, of the true Anglo-Saxon type— was the | 
first to come up with the fugitive. He collared Ned | 
Cassidy, and shook him as if he had been a refractory | 


child. 

“ Now, what is the meaning of this danged non- 
sense ?” the landlord inquired. 

“Take your hands off me, Wilson, or I shall do you 
a mischief!” was Ted's answer, His frame was quiver- 
ing all over as he spoke, 

“Try it, you young fool!” the innkeeper answered, 
contemptuously. “Just think who you are a-talking 
to. Why you know you couldn't even hit me, Ted. 
You couldn't, if you were sober, and you're drunk 
now. Drop that poker, and tell me what's your game. 
Quietly now. Come, what's wrong ?” 

“ You heard that fellow say 4 

“ As how he see'd your cousin riding in a shay-cart 
with Mr. Pyebush ? Be that the mischief?” 

“ Quite enough, isn't it?” said Ned, with a heaving 
chest. 








ee 


“Not as I see at present. I’ve a good mind to 
larrup you at once for starting off like that — making 
chaps think ill of your own cousin, a good, tidy wench 
as ever lived, when I'll bet a pound there’s no harm 
done or meant. Come back to the house before I do 
you a mischief.” 

“T must follow them, Wilson.” 

“Then you'll do it in the morning, or as soon as 
you've licked me—which, I think, will take time, 
Anywise, I bain’t a-going to let you run about the lanes 
with my poker in your hand, to knock out the first 
man’s brains you meet with. There, hand it over, or 
you'll get such a hiding as will bring you to your senses, 
Come! on the quiet, you know.” 

Ted resigned the poker, and said, with helpless 
humility : 

“JT am very sorry, Wilson. I beg your pardon. [ 
am quite sober now. Let me ask you, as a favour, to 
lend me your horse and gig.” 

“T’ll see you hanged first,” was Mr, Wilson's im- 
pressive answer. 

“ Why not ?” 

“Thank ’ee my lad——to commit a murder? Not | 
if I know it; for that is your little game, friend 
Edward.” 

‘So help me Heaven it is not,” said Ned, quite cohe- 
rently, and with sudden volubility. “You have quite 
brought me to my senses, Wilson. I know what I am 
about perfectly. If that girl has left home—on the 


| wrong—it will simply kill my father, that is all about 

“It bain't no use, Mr. Edward,” said the farming- | 
man who had spoken, feeling that he had committed a | 
serious error; “ you can’t catch ‘em. They be a mile | 


it. One—two—three— if we all leave him, the old 
man’s heart goes off snap in a crack! Perhaps if I can 
overtake her, and speak to her, I may persuade her | 


| to return in time. Perhaps he doesn’t know of her | 


absence. For God's sake, lend me the gig, Wilson. | 
They are gone to the Manor, no doubt. That fellow | 


| visits there, and I dare say has made his arrangements | 
The Berkshire rustics, however, were too much of | 
Ted’s own temperament and education to be awed by | 


with the servants or keepers to hide her somewhere in | 
the house or about the lodges for a day or two. Where | 
else can they be going on this road? Come with me | 
yourself, if you like. Thrash me as hard as you please, | 
if you think I mean mischief. For God’s sake, do, | 
Wilson. Think of the old man alone there; not one | 
of his three children in the house withhim. I had just | 
run away from him like a cur and a coward—never | 
meaning to go back. But upon my soul, Wilson, I | 
swear I will go home again when I have seen this | 


| business out.” 


“There’s reason in what he says,” said Wilson, re | 
flectively, “But I can't go with him. I can’t leave 
the house. Besides, I must have a bit of sleep. I've 
got to be up early for the market.” 

“ Then lend me the gig.” 

“ Not by yourself.” 

“ Then send somebody with me.” 

“That's better. Who'll go with him, lads?” 

Mr. John Long, partially sobered by the exciting | 
events of the last few seconds, thrust himself forward, — 
and said, in a spirit becoming the occasion (for Long | 
was a gentleman and a man of feeling, in spite of his 
bad farces and unsuccessful adaptation of the Robespierté | 
“make up”), “I think you cannot do better than leave | 
him in the hands of my friend and myself. We wer® 
on our way to Brayle Manor, and he was kind enough 
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to offer to be our guide. If it proves he is mistaken 
in bis suspicions, there will be all the better excuse for 
him. Nobody need know anything, except that he has 
borrowed your gig to drive us over to the manor-house. 
lam quite strong enough to prevent mischief, and there 
aretwo ofus. Here is my card, if you want to know 
who I am.” 

“You seem the right sort, at any rate, sir,” Mr. 
Wilson replied. “I honour a man that can get sober 
as quick as you seem to have done. As forthe gig, I'd 
trust Ned with it if he was as drunk as blazes ; and I'll 
trust you with Ned, which is saying more. Thomas, 
put the mare in.” 

It did not take Thomas long to put the mare in. 
The gig was soon in readiness. Mr. Bloss, very hazy as 
to the aspect of mundane affairs in general, wished to 
fustain his reputation as a whip by driving. But it was 
discovered that Mr, Bloss was not in a condition to sus- 
ain anything, even his equilibrium. He had to be 
hoisted ignominiously into the vehicle. Ned Cassidy, 
perfectly calm and collected by this time, took the 
fins; Mr. Long, whose sobriety, it proved, had been 
merely of a fitful and evanescent character, keeping a 
drunkenly watchful eye upon him. 
ere were two roads from the wayside tavern to 
a Manor, diverging at a distance of something 
~ © 4mile from the former: one a short, uphill, private 
thoroughfare the other a more roundabout, but less 
Uifficult turnpike. 
It must also be recorded, as a misfortune to our 

ree travellers, that Mr. Bloss, while the mare was 
Peing harnessed, had found himself unexpectedly in 
faepey of a stray shilling or so. This sum he had 
uvested in a purchase of his favourite whisky, a supply 


inconsiderately put up for him in a bottle, for his con- 
solation on the journey. Mr. Bloss was not the man to 
keep that sort of consolation to himself. He shared it 
liberally with his fellow-travellers. The result was that 
the three, by the time they had reached the division of 
the roads, were much in the condition which had led to 
the formation of their acquaintance. 

“We will drive over the hill,” said Ned Cassidy, 
lashing Wilson’s mare furiously. “It is the shortest 
way. That Pyebush can’t drive. He is sure to take 
the turnpike. The mare understands what pace means, 
and the governor's cob is a perfect runt. We may get 
there before them. Come up, Bess! Hold on, you 
fellows; for I mean business, I can tell you.” 

“Don’t break our necks, that’s all,” Mr. Bloss mur- 
mured, sleepily. 

“T don’t seem to care much whether I do or not. 
That’s your look-out.” 

“ Pleasant!” said Mr. Bloss, laughing. 

“Like most things!” said Mr. Long, frowning — 
though it was too dark for anybody to witness that im- 
posing process. 

The mare proved herself worthy of her driver's 
eulogium, and dashed up the hill bravely. They 
reached Brayle Manor providentially without breaking 
any one’s neck at all. 

The house was all a-blaze with lights. 
keeping high festival that evening. 

Ted drove up to the lawn, sprang out of the gig, 
which he resigned with its occupants, Messrs. Bloss and 
Long, to an uncertain fate, and rushed into the entrance- 
hall. 

“T want my cousin Biddy,” he said, glaring at an 
astonished circle of flunkies. “Where is she?” 


They were 





" which inflammatory liquid an obliging barmaid had 


“You've been a-drinking, you have, Master Ed- 
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ward,” said an old servant—no other than our early | 


acquaintance, Joseph. 


Lady Harriett would be dreadful annoyed, as there’s 


company.” 
“ Company ! 


What company ?” 


“ Well—a many ladies and gentlemen. Don’t make 


a noise.” 


“Won't I, though? 


them ?” 


Is that Pyebush among 


“ No, Mr. Pyebush ain't here to-night,” said another 
man-servant—Sir Paul Evershed’s confidential agent, 


in fact. 
you, I expect.” 


“That I'll be sworn he wouldn't. 
Stand by! I'll go and look.” 

Joseph and his accomplished junior, assisted by two | 
or three others, held back the intruder. 


lieve you. 


“If he was, he wouldn't care about seeing 


But I don’t be- 


Messrs. Bloss 


and Long had by this time lumbered on to terra firma, 
and had followed their companion into the hall, gazing 


stupidly about them. 


“ Now you don't think we are a-going to let you up 
to the drawing-room, do you?” Joseph expostulated. 


“Tt ain't likely, you know.” 


“It’s likely there'll be three or four broken heads 


here if you interfere with me. 


I know my way.” 


“ Better come up to my room. | 


| 


; 
| 


“Are you thinking of getting married?” is the mog 
so. Why unoffending bachelors should be uncere. 
_moniously hauled up by an entire stranger, and ques. 





| 


. . . ! 
“ What's the row?” inquired Mr. Long, thickly. | 


“No liberties with that gentleman. 


ours.” 


He’s a friend of 


“ And who the deuce are you?” inquired the foot- | 
man, eying the new-comers with anything but respect. 


“What do you mean by this here conduct, Cassidy — | 
bringing a pack of drunken chaps like this to the | 


house ?” 


Mr. Long was past verbal argument. He attempted | 


to avenge the insult offered to his dignity by a blow 


aimed at its author's head. 
destination, and Mr. Long measured his length on the | 
Mr. Bloss knelt over him, and wept. 

A scene of dire confusion ensued. 
and raving, struggled to free himself from the footmen, | 
who, however, held him firmly. 
out many guests from the drawing-room. 
amongst them was a young lady hanging timorously | 
on the arm of a young gentleman. 


oil-cloth. 


The b!'ow fell short of its 


The tumult brought 
Foremost 


At the sight of 


the latter Ned Cassidy drew back, passing his hand 
over his forehead, and exclaiming, in tipsy astonish- 


ment,— 


“ My brother Frank, by all that’s wonderful !” 


“His brother! 


Ha! ha!” ejaculated a thin, dis- 


agreeable voice in the background. “ This is absolutely 


too good, 


Our star is in the ascendant!” 


Sir Paul Evershed rubbed his white hands together 


with intense delight. 


“Ts that drunken man your brother, Frank ?” in- 
quired Miss Bell Evershed of her lover. 


"new. 


“T have seen him before: 


I know him. He is our 


carpenter's son. What am I to think of you, Frank ?” 


“T do not know.” 
“God help me!” 


And now, having got the author of Anne Boleyn 
and other Poems into a scrape of some complication, I 


will conclude my chapter. 


Ned, stamping | 


HOW TO CATCH HIM—OR HER. 


A vast number of aggravating questions are to be 
with in the columns of our daily and weekly new 


but of all the printed provocations I know, the inqui 


ry, 


tioned respecting their “ intentions,” or bashful spinster 
requested to declare the secrets of the heart, I know not. 
But so it is, and persons interested in the disposal of 
upholstery to young housekeepers are permitted to 
outrage the tenderest feelings, without ever being 
expected to blush at their own impudence. 

Still, if there is the power to wound by advertise. | 




















ment, there is also a healing balm to be obtained from 
the same source, as witness the following : i 

“To the Unmarried.—If you wish to marry, send | 
stamped addressed envelope to the advertiser, who will put | 
you in possession of a secret by means of which you may | 


: 


win the affections of as many of the opposite sex as your i 
heart may desire. This is suitable for either sex; for the | 
old or young, rich or poor, of unprepossessing appearance,or | 
otherwise. Address, Mr. Wright, Clayton St. West, New- i 
castle-on-Tyne.”’ 

Every day did this advertisement stare me in the | 
face when I opened the Standard; and if in place of 
that organ I invested my daily penny in the Telegraph, 
the same words, but with a different address appended 
thereto, were equally conspicuous. 

Now I was thinking of getting married, and I did 
wish to marry ; but unfortunately, Clara Maria, to whom | 
I had been for some time engaged, didn’t. I dare 
say she was thinking about it; but she was in no 
hurry, and having hooked her fish, preferred playing 
with the same before finally landing it. In the mean- 
while my feelings might be fittingly compared with 


those of the angler’s finny prize, for whom, struggle 


as he may, there is no escape. Thus situated, it may 
easily be supposed that the above-quoted advertise 
ment possessed a peculiar fascination for me, and that 
I longed to know the secret which would render me 
quite irresistible, All my efforts to shake off the im 
fluence of this mysterious announcement proved it- 
effectual, and at length, unable longer to contend against 
it, I sent stamped addressed envelopes to both the adver- 
tisers, and awaited the result of my applications with 
intense anxiety, qualified by exultation at the thought 
of my approaching triumph over the self-willed arbitres 
of my destiny. And there was another feeling in ™Y 
breast, namely, a desire to revenge myself on the young 
woman who thus trifled with her affianced husband, 
by postponing indefinitely the fulfilment of her pledge. 
I might perhaps, in the plenitude of my power 0v@ 
female hearts.... But it is not well to tell too much, 
and I will only intimate that “Our Squire” has a0 omy 
daughter, fair and young, and that my worst enemy must 
acknowledge that I am “good-looking.” Poss 
youth, good looks, and that secret, what might not be 
effected ? 

By return, I received back my two envelopes, each 
of which contained a circular. That from Mr. 4. C. 
C , Stoke Newington, London, contained only 
italicised words more than that of the Newe 
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tleman, and his charge was two-and-sixpence. In 
other respects both ran as follows : 


«J the Unmarried of both Sexes—You are already 
aware, through the medium of the public press, that I am 
to impart a secret of the greatest importance to you, 

by the possession of which secret you will be enabled to 
obtain the only true happiness in life, viz. that of the 


every human being to enter into. 

« Before proceeding any further, Imust state that I have 
no connection with any other person advertising, nor do I 
know anything of any Matrimonial Office or Association. 








H “The plan I propose that you should act upon is my own 
| jdea. and it is a plan by which thousands may obtain that 
| happiness which they have hitherto sighed for in vain, I 
| now beg to inform you that it is in my power to put you in 
sion of a secret, by means of which any person, whether 
| old or young, rich or poor, of unprepossessing appearance or 
| otherwise, may gain the affections of as many of the opposite 
| sex as their hearts can desire; and not only do I undertake 
that you shall be enabled to enter into a matrimonial 
| engagement through my means, but I also promise, that, 
' should you act upon the instructions that I am ready to 
| forward, that the marriage sha!l turn out a happy one: for, 
| jnaddition to the secret I have named above, ill send 
you full particulars of the only way of ascertaining a per- 
son's true character and disposition. These secrets once 
known can be acted upon by a person of the dullest under- 
standing, there is not the slightest chance of discovery, and 
failure is impossible. Zhe plan is original and can be 
obtained from me only, and from no other person. 

“Those persons who apply to me for the above information 
may rely upon the strictest secrecy being preserved, and I 
flatter myself that in each person who receives my plan I 
shall gain a friend. 

“T have decided on making my charge for the above im- 
portant secrets so low as to allow of all classes availing 
themselves of them, therefore, on receipt of two shillings and 
sixpence (which may be remitted in postage stamps), and a 
stamped addressed envelope, I shall be happy to forward 
them to you. 

“Many persons will perhaps disbelieve what I have stated, 
and put me down as an adventurer speculating on the 
credulity of the public: this can scarcely be wondered at, 
considering the numerous schemes that are got up for the 
purpose of fleecing the unwary; but I beg to state, that 
classing me among persons guilty of such conduct will be 
doing me a great injustice, for what I have promised I am 
ready to perform to the very letter. 

“Should you have confidence enough in my honour to 
apply for my information, you may rely on receiving it by 
return of post. 


“With best wishes for your welfare, I am, faithfully 
yours, &c.”’ 


Iturmed from one circular to the other like that 
animal which, relishing a dessert of thistles, is unable to 
choose between two specimens of that favourite dainty. 
As these said circulars, which I had purchased by the 


*xpenditure of two stamps a-piece, differed only in a 


few words, an: 
Same. 
tion’ 


leven the type of both was exactly the 
» t thought it just possible the “ further informa- 
might tally in like manner, so I resolved to select 


er af 4 } 
te cheaper, and accordingly sent twenty-four postage 


Samps to Mr. J. Wright. 


I moreover reflected, that 
the pr 


Possession of one such all-powerful secret would be 
quite sufficient for my purpose. 

It did not come by return though. In fact, three 
ee passed before it arrived, and, in the meanwhile, an 


married state; and which is the grand aim and duty of 


‘occurred which rendered the information useless, | 


as far as I was concerned. Whether I had been so far 
_ affected by the prospect of possessing unlimited powers 
| of captivation that I had become unusually independent 


| 


in manner I know not. But this I do know, that Clara 
_ Maria was graciously pleased, after a mere hint on my 
part, to name an early day for our wedding. She is 
_ now Mrs, John Walker, and, I am proud to state, con- 
ducts herself so much to my satisfaction in her new 
position that I can pass the Squire’s daughter without 
the shadow of a shade of regret, 

But I flatter myself I do not resemble that cele- 
brated dog in the manger familiar to readers of fable. 
On the contrary, I am willing to bestow the valuable 
“secret,” which I have bought and paid for, on all 
bachelors and spinsters who may choose to avail them- 
selves of it. Still, I should like everybody to try and 
guess my secret—to pause, having read so far, and 
allow the mind free scope for a few moments, in order 
to conjure up visions of cabalistic mysteries, of won- 
drous charms written on parchment and in unsightly 
hieroglyphics, to be worn round the neck or otherwise 
suspended, as the magician who penned the same should 
direct. J guessed a thousand things, and I resolved 
that if the secret should come in the shape of a love 
philtre, I wculd try it on old Jowler, the house-dog, to 
make sure of ita being harmless, before administering 
any to a human creature. My guesses were, however, 
all futile. Old Jowler’s digestive organs have suffered 
no disturbance through any experiment of mine, and 
the honest beast basks in the sunshine and snarls at the 
passers-by as usual. 

The wonderful “ secret” arrived in the shape of a 
pamphlet of—including preface, title-page, and the re- 
verse of these, which were blank—twenty-four pages. 
The brochure, with its envelope, weighed rather less than 
half-an-ounce, and was entitled Matrimony made Easy ; 
or, How to Win a Lover. In Two Parts. 

To judge from the title, thought I, this little book 
will supply a want in literature. A dramatist has 
already taught us How to Keep Him, the author of this 
instructs us how to catch him. The thing is therefore 
complete. 

The preface is a gem in its way, and is thus worded : 

“My chief design in this publication is to make myself 
useful, and I am fully aware that, if my advice is followed, 
my aim will be fulfilled. 

“ This publication, however trivial it may appear in bulk, 
has cost me much study, labour, and personal experience. 
As I have not advanced a single proposition but such as is 
founded on general principles, which has been well analysed 
and digested by numerous and responsible witnesses, I 
have been very careful to avoid inserting anything of an 
objectionable nature. Trusting that my motives in this 
| publication may be duly appreciated, I remain the reader's 
devoted servant, “J. Wricut.” 
| Probably the “ reader’s devoted servant” is fearful 
| that his little book, if sold for the twopence— which 
_ would seem a fair price—might be held in less esti- 
mation, on the principle that men are apt to value a 
thing less on account of its sterling qualities than for 
the money it has cost them. 

I will now pass to part the first of Matrimony made 
Easy, which thus commences, for he remembers place 
aux dames : 





' 
i 


' 


“Mr. W. having undertaken the responsible duty of 
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acting as adviser to those persons wishing to marry, will 
commence by addressing himself to his fair friends. ... . 
In the first place,” he says, “ having made up your mind as 
to the man you would like for a husband, you must gain his 
good opinion. This is very easily done [much more easily 
said, Mr. W.]; for, in entering into conversation with him, 
you must lead him to speak of his tastes and pursuits, and 
appear deeply interested in what he tells you; allow him to 
talk as long as he thinks proper, occasionally giving him 
your own ideas on the subject, which must, if possible, tally 
with his. Should he be at all bashful, you must endeavour 
to draw him out [suppose the lady should be bashful too?) 
and, having already discovered his favourite pursuits, must 
converse about them as much as possible, and encourage | 
him to do so also. You can then ask his opinion of any- 
thing you may happen to think of, and pay great attention 
to his reply. Should his views on the subject meet yours, 
you will, of course, take care to let him know it; should 
they not do so, you can give him your reasons for disagree- 
ing with him. This will lead to a pleasant discussion, and 
it matters not who has the best of the argument in the 
end.” 


From my own personal experience I consider the | 
“ discussion” which Mr. W. recommends should not be 
lightly entered upon. It is, to my notion, very much | 
like the ice marked “ Dangerous ;” and, from humane | 
motives, I beg to suggest that this mode of breaking it, 
in courtship, merits a similar title. In fact, there is 





much of the author's counsel which I regret to state | 


that I am quite unable to endorse. For instance, he 
tells his fair friend “ to give her reasons.” Now, where 
can be the use of advising those charmingly ir-rational 
beings to perform what nature has rendered impos- 
sible ? 

There is certainly sound logic in that part of the 
above quotation which advises the lady to act the good 
listener ; but then, think of the difficult task it imposes ! 
Fancy, if you can, a lady patiently permitting a gentle- 
man to talk as long as he thinks proper! Again. Is 
there not a tinge of hypocrisy in the counsel, “ to ap- 
pear deeply interested” in a long-winded yarn, of which, 
perhaps, you are unutterably weary? But to “ our 
muttons :” 


“ Atevery meeting you must endeavour to ascertain what 
he has been doing since you last saw him,” 

Now TJ strongly suspect that such questioning would 
be, to say the least, unpalatable, not to mention imper- 
tinent. Moreover, it is possible the gentleman might 
object to be put through the small sieve in this way, 
and the fair inquisitor meet with a rebuff, for which our 
author has forgotten to prepare her. 

“ Should he have done anything you do not approve of, 
candidly tell him so, giving a good reason for your dis- 
approval.” 

Suppose, for instance, that the gentleman you have 
made up your mind to have has escorted Miss Brown 
to the theatre, and you, Miss Jones, disapprove of that 
mark of attention, thinking it may interfere with your 
own particular views, would it be advisable to tell 
him so? 

“ If possible, lead him to speak of his family; in future 
meetings inquire after them : you must suit your tastes to his, 
talk of everything he likes to talk about, and avoid every- 
thing he avoids; always appear cheerful and happy in his 
presence; speak well of every one, above all things never 
speaking ill-naturedly of a female friend. You must always 
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i 
be devoted and affectionate towards your own family, and r 
neat in your dress; never allow an improper word to be ik 
spoken in your presence, &c. Act thus, and a proposal of s! 
marriage must be the result.” is 

This certainly sounds very orthodox and proper, | 4 
but will hardly bear looking into. To tell a young | | he 
woman to seem cheerful, whatever she may feel—to he | | be 
devoted, affectionate, and neat, for the sake of getting g | di 
husband, is very much like bidding her act a lie, and | B 
she shall have a reward for so doing. ) tr 

In Mr. W.’s adyice to the lords of the creation a | a 
similar course of conduct is recommended, with such iwi 
additions as the following: ge 

‘Should the lady express a wish to go any where, you in 
might, after you had known her a short time, offer to take tol 
her. . . . You can also come out with a few witty remarks, 

[ Heaven help the dull-bred !] and be as amusing as possible; ch: 
for, remember, the funny man is always a favourite with for 
the ladies. Take care never to contradict your fair friend; loo 
but endeavour to agree with her in everything......, || cot 
You must submit to the wishes of the woman you love | for 
in everything, and never allow yourself to be put out of | her 
temper.” \ my 

Hear this, ye would-be Benedicks, but beware how | e 
you act upon it! I can boast some small experience, | 
and I fearlessly declare that the man, whether lover or = 
husband, who submits to his “ fair ladye” in every- spe 
thing, will hold a very low place in her estimation. , 
Ladies are said to like their own way best, but then litt 

' they also like to have a little trouble in obtaining it, or me 
the value of it is sadly lessened. 

The full particulars of the way to ascertain a per- - 
son’s true character are rather of the shortest, being all tk 
comprised in two rules: | | and 

“ To the Fair Sex—A man who is of sober habits, who | his 
attends a place of worship regularly on the Sabbath, and is — mad 
dutiful to his parents, will be certain to make a good fiy 
husband. tral 

“ Ty the Male Sex.—If a woman is clean and neat in her | 
dress, respects the Sabbath, and is dutiful to her parents, it by 
happy will be the man who makes her his wife.” 

When I had read so far I was angry. I exclaimed ingth 
against the author of Matrimony made Easy as a“ muft.” hint. 
Indignation will not permit me to comment on these— but « 
ugh !—rules, forsooth! As though No, I won't and ; 
say another word, or I should insult those I wish wom 
enlighten. 4 } 

A little time back I heard one of the “ Cheap John quot 
fraternity offer Defoe’s Religious Courtship to a country . 
girl. ‘“ Lawk, sir.” said the damsel, “I don't want to rect |] 
know nothink about courtin’, sir; it comes nateral. they 
The author of Matrimony made Easy does not seem @ man | 
agree with this fair damsel’s notion; for the secom ya 
part of this wonderful secret is entitled Znstructions ™ yt 

o 
Courting. Therein we are informed that before me 

are married they are always discontented, though they A 
may occasionally boast of their liberty ; that there 18 on 
such thing as an aged bachelor or spinster who has bees an 
so by choice; that the struggling wife of the poores . T 
peasant, if she has health, is more to be envied than de 
spinster daughter of a prince ; that females are more 1 ; “Py 
be excused for loneliness than men! inasmuch 4s “pita 
must wait to be asked, and if they are never asked they ear, 
never can be married, &c. Findos 

Most persons will feel inclined to dispute the cof 
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a 
rectness of these preparatory remarks. Clara Maria is 
looking over my shoulder at this minute, and declares 
she wonders at the man’s impudence. Of course she 
is perfectly happy —(I rise and interrupt this pretty 

h, as in duty bound)—but nobody can persuade 
her that the blacksmith’s wife, whose worthless hus- 
hand thrashes her every week, is happy, or that that 
darling little old maid, Miss Tompkins, who is our Lady 
“T wonder you can read such 


| trash, John !” she further deponeth, looking jealously at 
| Matrimony made Easy, from which delectable work I 
will not take much more; but I must not leave the 


gentlemen uninformed respecting the Art of Courtship, 
in case they have no natural gift that way. They are 
told to remember, 


“That ‘fine feathers make fine birds,’ or they may 
chance to find themselves in the condition of a certain un- 
fortunate Count of Artois, who, falling in love with a splendid- 
looking girl at a ball-room, married her after a few hours’ 


- courtship, and shortly afterwards discovered that his partner 


for life wore a wig! had false teeth! and was indebted for 
her apparent bloom of eighteen to her exquisite skill in the 
mysterious art of painting and pasting, she being actually on 
the wrong side of her thirtieth year!” 

Ifa lady of that age required all the a ssories 
named above, she must have been a somewhat unusual 
specimen of “ Father Time’s ” malignity. 

When the gentleman has familiarised himself a 
little with the object of his affections, he is instructed 
to cbtain an interview, and address her thus: 

“*T have come, Miss (or Madam, as the case may be), to 
take a probably final leave of you.’ The lady will naturally 
ask the reason, when the lover can add—and if he is a 
fellow of any feeling the occasion may give a depth of tone, 





and an effect to his eloquence, that may turn the beam in | 


Lis favour, if it was an even balance before —‘ Because, 
madam, I find your society has become so dear to me, I must 


fly to save myself, as I may not hope that the suit of a | 


stranger might be crowned with success!’°”’ 

Gentlemen are requested either to copy this or learn 
it by heart ! 

A lady who has been kept too long in suspense is 
instructed to encourage the bashful swain by a gentle 
hint. A covetous man must not marry a generous girl, 
but a generous man must take to himself a frugal wife; 
anda jealous man is conjured not to wed a handsome 
woman. 


For the benefit of literary men I will give one more 
quotation : 


“Literary men should, if possible, choose ladies of cor- 
rect literary taste; but by all means avoid authoresses, as 


man should be more careful in selecting a partner than any 
other ; for if he gets a scold she will sour his excitable 
disposition; if he gets a careless wife, she will disturb the 
*onomy of his sanctum, and curl her hair upon his MSS.” 


Are all authors excitable above their fellow-men ? 


servants won't be flattered, they can be bribed. And if bro- 
thers, guardians, and second-hand lovers won't listen to rea- 
son, they can be challenged, shot at, or horsewhipped into it. 
Indeed, the father should scarcely be excepted in the lover's 
zeal; for though the paternal claim be great, that of the 
once accepted and betrothed lover is greater.” 

If our author claims to be original in recommending 
a determined lover to go down the chimney, I should 
like to convince him of his mistake. The illustrious 
Mrs. Nickleby’s insane neighbour chose that way of 
manifesting his devotion—and a very dirty way it 
would be for anybody to select. Certainly suitable 
only for a madman, and one which, it is to be sincerely 
hoped, would obtain for whoever tried it a warm, if not 
a cordial, reception at the bottom. And would not the 
lady keep him at arm’s length, for fear he should leave 
“his mark” on her features or apparel, that’s all ? 

I think I have now given a fair sample of my secret 
to the “singly blessed” who wish to marry, and who 
are led to hope they may become “ doubly blessed” by 
perusing the pamphlet whence I have extracted the 
above “ important information.” 

To any gentleman who might be disposed to follow 
the bloodthirsty advice contained therein, and “ shoot 
at” anybody else who chanced to stand in his way, I 
would hint that capital punishment is not yet abolished, 
and that by ‘following Mr. W.’s advice he might, in- 
stead of leading his fair lady to the altar, he himself 
led to one spelt with an H. 

And should any individual deem the rest of the 
“work” worthy of perusal, he may obtain it by sending 
—as I did—twenty-four postage-stamps to the author. 
I imagine, however, that “parents and guardians” 
will not be amongst the patrons of Matrimony made 
Easy. R. B. 








MUSINGS IN LONG ACRE. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 





I HAVE long had-a notion that a great many deaths were 
shams; that very few people, if any, really died ; but 
that, changing dress and place, folks reappeared again 
by a sort of transmigration in some fresh part of Lon- 
don. Half the people who die only sham dying. I 
constantly meet people who I have been told were dead, 
but who (I feel convinced) only stole away, to get rid 
of troublesome friends, duns, taxes, and other annoy- 
ances, and begin a new lease. There was no one in 
the coffin, take my word for it. Why, only last week 


, I met old Tarragon, whose funeral I had been at two 
y may throw their caps at domestic comforts. A literary | 


months ago, and who is now supposed to rest in Nor- 


| wood Cemetery, under a “ deservedly respected” stone. 


And is a scold or a slattern less a nuisance to one man | , 
Road; I don't know what they put in the coffin of 


than to another ? 


Toalover who has been successful with a lady, but 
bot With |} 
orevity, 
Capitals. 

His [the lover's] plan is to see her, write to, and, if 


a ight for her. If he is forbidden the door, and the 
adows are barred, let him come down the chimney!!! If 








er guardians, the advice given is of Spartan | 
[t is simply “ DETERMINATION,” —in large | 


I cannot imagine what induced him to give up that bin 
of the yellow seal, his snug pew at church, with the 
red baize plate-chest lining, and that neat little gig 
(green picked out with white) you meet on the Dulwich 


that worthy member of the Stock Exchange——that ex- 
cellent husband and good father; but, this I am pre- 
pared to swear, that I met him last Tuesday disguised 


| as a Hansom cabman, with a Macintosh cape dangling 


wet and shiny from his sturdy shoulders, his whip like 
a sceptre in his right hand, his brass badge hanging by 
a strap on his left side, and the Daily Telegraph tucked 
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cosily under the strap that runs across the glazed roof 
in connexion with the window. He looked all the 
better for the change, and if he were a ghost, why, 
then, dying has wonderfully agreed with him. Then 
there's Wigett, little Wigett, who was called the same 
year with me, and had chambers next to mine; thev 
told me he was dead at Barbadoes of “ yellow jack.” 
Not he! It was a cruel thing of him to pretend it, and 
write home and nearly kill his old mother with his own 
account of his death. I think two years is time enough 
to keep up a joke; yet there he was, two years after- 
wards, the proprietor of a fishing-tackle shop in Long 
Acre, Dryden’s and Cromwell's street (just as St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane is Hogarth’s and Roubilliac’s street) ; and he 
was turning over the leaves of a fly-book, not appa- 
rently thinking of his good old mother and dear sisters 
in Baker Street. 


I am afraid West Indian climate has | 


a bad effect on some people's hearts; and I suppose | 
that was his new wife, whose face I saw, like drowned 


Ophelia’s, or a mermaid’s, through the green water and 
trailing weeds of an aquarium glass chest. Yesterday 


I met old Wilkins, the attorney of Thavies Inn, selling | 


playbills at the door of the Olympic; he died of apo- 
plexy three years ago, and left my affairs much con- 
fused. Directly I saw him, I went up to him, and 
said, “ Hallo, Wilkins! why, somebody said you were 
dead!” Would you believe it, though that man has 
sipped my claret a thousand times, he would not know 
me; but said, “ No, master, but I wish sometimes as I 
was.” Then, in his sham voice, dramatically strained 
to trick me, “Take a bill of the play—bill of the 
play!” It was no use reasoning with the fellow, so I 
tore away; and I saw him, as I turned a corner, whis- 


round his neck, and tapping his forehead. 
he meant he was not quite right there. 
But this is not half. 


I suppose 


There is a butcher I often see 





walked down Long Acre, thinking of Dryden, who once 
lived here, by the sight of one of these “ Divers” guck. 
ing the coral of his cane on the upper shelf of an ompi- 
bus ; and now I cannot, for the life of me, help fancying 
that that coach-builder nailing down some drab-co. 
ioured lace just inside the door of that barouche, with 
the coronet on the panels, is very like “Glorious 
John ;” he is fat, florid, has sleepy eyes and wavy hair 
just like the oracle of Will’s. Certainly he has not on 
the dressing-gown that Closterman wraps him in, in the 
old engraving; nor has his nose quite the sharp, cleap- 
cut nostril; nor has he the round, strong chin, and f 

smooth cheek. But then, if this is Dryden, or g 


descendant, he must have altered very much singe 
| Closterman’s time. 
calico apron, coming up to the throat, and if 1 was to 


No, this man wears a sort of black 


ask him if it was true that in Charles the Second’s time 
he used to study all the morning, dine at two, then 
after dinner to Will's on the north side of Russell Street, 


the creature would stare, and say he always used “ the 


Bear and Bagpipes” in Great Queen Street. The “ Divers” 
never let out secrets—you can never catch them nap- 
ping. 
house, longing to ask John if it is true that he could 
not read his own poems well. This was contrary to 
what might have been expected of such a genius— 
“ cold, flat, and unaffecting” in his dramatic recitation 


|— but there, it’s no use. Oh, that I could ask if he was 


Poor Wilkins! 


in Newport Market, standing outside his shop. with | 
straddling legs, and trying to look like the portraits of | 


Henry the Eighth—the supreme head of the Church— 
admiring his white sheep with the pink slashes that hang 
in a row; that impostor calls himself now “ Blogram ;” 
his real name is “ Higgins,” a well-known merchant in 
Thames Street, who died (so the Times said) on the 10th 
of February, 1857, “ much regretted.” These vampire, 
double-lived men, are to be found in every street. They 


' 


will dive again soon, but don't you believe them; it. 


takes a great deal to kill them. It is not the Obit. in 
the Times that will again satisfy me a man is dead. 
The undertakers know all about it, but they will die 
rather than confess, though they could tell you that 
that black coffin puffed with soft white satin, Alderman 
Chitterling has just ordered, is a trick. The alderman 
is tired of City life, and is going to dive. That is what 
blinds pulled down and tan outside the door means, That 
is the rehearsal for the trick. I shall meet the alderman 
—perhaps next’ week—lI know, as boots at the“ Swan's 
Nest” fishing-inn up the river, or some such place. 

It is my belief that this infamous system of sham 
dying— which I propose to call “ Diving,” and which 
is a disgrace to the Christianity and civilisation of our 
age—will never be put down thoroughly, till the Times 
devotes a daily column to detected instances. 

I have been led into these irritable capriccios as I 


— , << 


fond of snuff and fishing, and whether he took a black 
draught before he began the Ode to St. Cecilia! Used he, 
my dear friend with the woodpecker hammer, to laugh at 


I loiter about the door of that carriage ware- | 








that buffoon Tom D'Urfay, for his bad plays, or say of | 
'him, when they were “trouting” down in Wiltshire, | 
pering to a boy selling oranges from a basket slung | 





“ He fish 
Was he fond of collecting those dear old ballads? Did 


! And then the man attempts to write!” _ 


he believe in dreains? and was Lady Elizabeth, his wile, | 
such a mad scold as she is represented ?— But the man | 


will not even look round. 

I will try again. Did that dull physician and 
interminable rhymester of Cheapside, Sir Richard 
Blackmore, put him (you) out much ; or did Settle, who 
afterwards became an actor in penny shows; or fat, 
clever Shadwell ; or that honest, sturdy parson, Collier? 
Was he (were you, obdurate, transmigrated coach 
builder) such a modest, forgiving, excellent father, 
husband, and master? It is no use—the unfeeling 
brute hammers on. Was he (were you) ashamed of 
your Puritan kinsman, and your brothers-in-law, the 
tobacconist and stationer? It is true that some old 
gentleman, who wrote about it in 1745 to the Fogis 
Magazine, saw you and pretty Mrs. Reeve in the 
Mulberry-gardens (now, as you very well know, 
Buckingham Palace), eating tarts, in a sword and 
Chedreux wig, when you had given up drudging, 2 ® 
dull suit of Norwich drugget, for Herringman, the book- 
seller in the New Exchange, and pompous Sir Robert 
Howard? Now, is it not too bad ?—he will not 
answer. Once more. Was Tonson printing in Bow 
Street when you wrote to him for money, and threate® 
those terrible lines if he did not send it, all about 


The two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair? 


Did you send that message, “Tell the dog the hand 


that wrote these can do more?” Did you (and here | 
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end) write St. Cecilia all at one breathing, and translate 
Virgil in three years ? What did you mean by 


She raised a mortal to the sky, 
He drew an angel down? 


Is it possible? the man is putting up his tools and 
going off to dinner ! ; 

It was when living in this street, opposite Rose 
Street, that Dryden, returning from Will's coffee-house, 
in Bow Street, near the corner of Rose Alley, was 
cudgelled by three bravoes hired by Lord Rochester the 
notorious, for a lampoon really written by Lord 
Mulgrave, Dryden’s patron, and implicating the Duchess 











of Portsmouth. It was at Will’s that a drunken 
| wretch, named Julian, who called himself “the Secre- 
tary of the Muses,” used to distribute manuscript copies 
ofthe last lampoon. He read aloud, too, at the tables 
or the fire-place, the last satire or squib. At Will’s, 

den was to be seen summer and winter —in winter 
by the first-floor fireplace, in summer at the corner of 
- the balcony — watching the wigs work in and out the 
_ door below. The hacks sat at open tables, Dryden and 
_ the great men at the principal place, the great honour 
_ for a young wit being to have a pinch out of 2 poet's 
_ snuff-box. Here, at the wit’s coffee-house, parsons in 
_ their gowns sipped their coffee, and sparks and poets 


their tea; here you met Grub-Street men in patched | 


frieze, and gallants sparkling with diamonds; and 
there, in the centre, sat the plump poet with the “down 
leok,” easy of access, but proud in not making advances 
or intruding, not yet thinking of the Abbey, but enun- 
ciating the rules that Corneille and Rapin have laid 
down. Here little Pope (seventeen years old), fresh 
from Windsor, bashful, with his short, rough hair, 
ventures, when the great man talks of his Mac F'lecnoe 

_ asthe first piece of ridicule written in heroics, to point 
_ to Boileau’s Lutrin and the poem of Tassoni. You 
_ might now go to a hundred parties on the same night 
_ before you met as many celebrated people as must 
_ have been that night at Will’s when Pope met Dryden. 
It is difficult this musing in London streets— it has 

its impediments this rumination at shop. windows 


—as, for instance, now, when I want to think of Dr. | 


Garth, pronouncing a Latin oration over the dead poet 
Dryden, as he lies, cold and insensible to praise or 
blame, in Physicians’ Hall, or of the gay Farquhar 
whispering an ode of Horace over his stately grave in 
the Abbey, a great monster of an omnibus, as full of 
people as the Troy horse, comes leaping and rolling by 
with a crash and rattle that sends all my fine fancies to 
the seven winds. 

This great churchless street of generations after 
fenerations of coach-builders, which at the Reforma- 
Yon, when church plate was melting into golden broth, 
and Tapacious hands were stripping altars and rum- 
maging jewelled relic-chests, was a mere strip of grass 
and trees called “The Elms,” bestowed by the butcher 
mg on the Duke of Bedford, was first known as Seven 
Acres, and lastly as Long Acre— which may it long 
Preserve | Here, on the Strand side, two doors off 
ut Stone, the sculptor’s,” lived for six years a cer- 
_, “4ptain Oliver Cromwell we have all heard of, 
Paying igh poor-rates, and fresh from his hypo- 


, - very | 
iondriar . ° ‘ 
idrias musings in his swampy farm. Here, too, 


— a 


perhaps red eyes glared at him at night through the 
round holes of shop-shutters, or moaning voices howled 
up at him sentences of reprobation from the gratings of 
subterranean cellars. Here, at all events, he could no 
longer fear that the Huntington stone cross would fall 
on him, and would be less afraid of meeting those gib- 
bering blue-devils, with knives in their hands and 
halters round their necks, than when seated on the 
plough in his lonely fields by the banks of the Ouse. 
Solemn and deep musings must have been his up and 
down this street of the Long Acre, and when the western 
sunset came flaming between the houses, apocalyptic 
were the mysteries he saw revealed. 

And here, too, that bacchanalian and not over- 
refined poet, Mat Prior, the adopted son of the Charing- 
cross tavern-keeper, who became gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to hook-nosed King William, who negotiated 
for us at Utrecht, and now lies snug in the Abbey with 
such grand bed-fellows, used, after having spent a 
divine evening of wisdom and nonsense with Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, to come before he went 
to bed to smoke a quiet pipe and drink a bottle of ale 
with a common soldier and his wife “Chloe, a poor 
mean creature,” as Pope told a friend, declaring that 
the ambassador used to bury himself for whole days 
and nights drinking hard with this couple. 

Long Acre is not so steeped in artist-legend as St. 
Martin’s Lane, but there are two deep art names that 
should be written in black and white on the china label 
at the corner—Wilson and Stothard. The latter was 
born here, and the other used to sell here his neglected 
and despised landscapes. 

It was in a poor shoemaker’s window in this street 
that the classical landscapes of the unlucky son of the 
Welsh clergyman were often exposed vainly for sale. 
Here, perhaps, from his miserable garret in Tottenham 





Court Road, the peevish, soured, broken-down genius 
| used to come, swearing at his rivals—Smith of Chi- 
chester, and Barret—to inquire if Paul Sandby, almost 





his only friend, had bought any more of his sketches at 
three shillings each. Perhaps he came the very day 
_when a friendly young student had brought a lady of 
| rank to the garret, and persuaded her to order two 
| landscapes, when that side-whisper, as the lady rushed 
| down-stairs, “ I have no money for canvas or colours,” 
drove that youth to go home, split his palette, burn his 
| brushes, and take orders. I can see him, as though it 
were now, with his tall, heavy figure, red face, large 
nose, “ three-cocked hat,” and club-tail, coming out of 
the shoemaker’s, thirsting for a pot of porter, and swear- 
ing that if the pictures of Wright of Derby had fire, his 
(Wilson's) had air. Yet this great man, whose works 
are so noble and glowing, so fresh, airy, broad, and 
harmonious, was the scapegoat of his age. The king 
returned his “ Kew Garden,” and the very pawnbrokers 
grew weary of taking his Niobes as pledges. 

It was in one of these open shops, where carriages 
stand unwatched in rather an undertakery silence, that 
in August, 1775, that gentle, tender-minded poet, Stot- 
hard, was born. Heaven alone knows what gave the 
sickly boy his bent to art. Perhaps he had some dim 
artist power in him innate, derived from the carriage- 
architect mind of his father. Perhaps watching the 
coach-herald emblazoning coach-panels lit up his eye 
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with a sense of colour; a happy and delightful gift, 
that the shuffle and stained-glass light of a kalei-— 


doscope has bestowed on many a child. Yet it was not | capital, as Tom Brown tells us, than a pair of red stock. | 


till the pale, puny London boy began to gain flesh and | 


health in a Yorkshire village, at the cottage of an old | 
Scotch lady, that the taste began to blossom and put 


forth leaf. In that honeysuckled cottage there was a “very witty and pleasant discourse,” though it wag tog | 


certain mysterious Bluebeard chamber, guarded from 


all eyes, and generally kept locked, where the blind 
Belisarius, and other choice engravings by the Jacobite 
engraver Strange, were kept. One fortunate day the 
old lady in the clean mob-cap comes back suddenly 
from a walk, finds the Bluebeard room unlocked, and 
little Tommy standing on a chair copying the Beli- 


_derful haberdasher and controversialist, went to see, on } 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, a hundred gentleme 


sarius, his sou! in his eyes, and deaf to all sounds of her | 


dreaded approach. Her “Go on, Thomas, you're a 
queer bairn,” made him a painter. It was dreadful, 


early age!), while a harp twangles at one end ofthe | 


indeed, as the maid said, to see the mess Master Thomas | 
made of himself with the coarse blacks and vermilions 


he borrowed from the wheelright to paint a man with. 
Long afterwards, perhaps, when Thomas was a grand 
R.A., sitting with all the great men at his board in 
Newman Street, he thought of the red-and-black man, 
and the quiet carriage-shops in Long Acre. All the 
great family of pictures that the coachmaker’s son 


ladies — were all the children ofthat little man in black 


| 


and red, smeared with the wheelwright’s cart-wheel | 


colours in the Yorkshire village. And the grandsons 
of that little red-and-black man are the saintly knights 
and bishops of that Mr. Stothard’s son, who, after draw- 
ing tombs all his life, was killed by a tomb at last. 


playing Romeos ; who used to ramble about near the 


favourite books new life by illustration ; who illustrated 
Chaucer, and Robinson Crusoe, and Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
and who is now embalmed for all of us in the Vernon 
Gallery ; started from a little red-and-black man, who 
must have pointed him out the road to fame in gratitude 
for being painted. 

And must we be dragged from the warm cozy par- 
lour of this little episode into the cold air of general 
history and the bare desert of fact ? 


“The Elms,” from the time when it was a mere wooded 
field outside the Convent Garden, till, in Charles the 
First’s time, great people began to settle there ; and that 
somebody in the Commonwealth time, in the early part 
of which Cromwell lived here, called it in the fresh old 
manner “a spacious fair street?” or how, with a suit- 
able “ morial” upon change, and the tendency of civilis- 
ation westward, shall I bring in the important facts, 
that in Lumley Court Lady Lumley lived when the 
Restoration shouts shook the steeples ? and that in Ban- 
bury Court was Banbury House, where the Earl of 
Peterborough once lived ? 

It is no use my straggling about Rose Street, where 
the three ruffians belaboured Dryden, and, in spite of 
the king’s fifty pounds reward, were never captured. 
I leave the street where Pope’s enemy, dirty Curl, 
lived, and where the author of Hudibras died poor and 
forgotten, within sound of the great Covent Garden 


i 





| Associate of the Royal Academy, F. Goodall. 
| making himself a reputation for the execution of pictures of 


| fore us, to unite 
That kind, benevolent man, who had such a feeling for | the sing of thes now batons aa, Renee Sette 


” ; ; ; | a pretty and pleasing subject with simple and natural acces- 
ideal grace and tenderness in Boccaccio ladies and lute- _ sories; as in the landscape portion of this picture, which is 
_ evidently, so to speak, a portrait of an individual locality, and 
Tower to study the foreign sailors; who gave all our | 


too turbulent mug-house, led to pistol-shots and too 
deadly sword-thrusts. 
painted——the short-waisted nymphs, the knights and | 


_ purpose. How different are these backgrounds from the old- | 


| solve to treat themselves to a refreshing improvement i 


assistance of her sister plays the part of Narcissus Ove 
Must we bore | 
people by telling them that Leg Alley was once called | 


_ little one than in her own, the elder sister helps the | 
| ment, and studies its effects in the truth-telling mirror—* 


a, . 


coffee-house, where his verses were quoted, and traced a | 
over and canvassed — where wits set up with no greater | 







ings, a sword-knot, and two or three second-hand say. 
ings, picked up from the poet’s table ; and where Pepys — 
once going to fetch his wife from the th four 












late to stop long. m | : 
And now I must drop the curtain on a tablean of | 
the Protestant Mug-house Club, where Defoe, that won. | 








lawyers and tradesmen, meet to support King George | 
and the Protestant succession, each with his mug ofale | 
before him, and his chalk score lined on the table near | 
it; where from seven till ten in the winter (pure and | 













>. w 


room, and some one gets up and sings at the other, the 
president, a grave old gentleman in his own grey hairs, 
now within a few months of ninety years old, rises in 
his arm-chair to keep the room in order, and to prevent 
too much noisy swearing at the Jacobites, which breeds 
ill blood, and which soon after, in Salisbury Court, ata 








NATURE’S MIRROR. 
By WALTER GOODALL. 





Mr. W. GoopALl is a younger brother of the well-known 
He is rapidly 


as such must receive credit for the modesty and simplicity ofits 


fashioned representations of fanciful Arcadian scenes, with 
shepherds and shepherdesses dressed in absurd costumes of 
velvet and satin, and playing upon absurdpipes or flageolets! 

Here are a couple of girls who, it seems, after a long 
walk over a common, or some such fatiguing exercise, Te 


their toilets; the youngest has the first turn, and with the 


again, and leans above the bright mirror Nature has pr 
vided, and hesitates in the task to contemplate the 
youthful graces Nature has given to her. The half- 
attention of the senior, who holds back the bather’s hair, 
does not permit her to rebuke this innocent display of girlish 
vanity —if indeed it be, after all, vanity —to 

study, with no worse feeling than quiet self-approbation, 
those elegancies of form that have been given to be 

She has put back her moist hair, and with one hand su 
taining herself upon the bank, looks into the water for the 
fair reflection of the flowers they have plucked from its 
margin to form a wreath around her head; with the 
hand she calls back to its place a wandering lock, whose 
vagrancy might otherwise mar the effect of the coronet of 


flowers. More absorbed in interest in the appearance 














looking-glass whose fidelity is guaranteed, not only by ) 
smooth and polished surface, but by the steadfast blooms of | 
the water-lilies that have anchored themselves in its § 
depths. ‘a 

This picture is at present in the Old Water-Colour Society# | 
Gallery. 
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THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
[Concluded from p. 72.] 





IIT, 


| Mrs. CrEWE was sitting by the fire, still feeling 
 gomething pained and humbled, when Jacob returned. 
He looked pale and cold, and walking to the fire 

patted his wife’s head affectionately. She turned up 
bie beautiful eyes, and he couldn’t resist stooping 
down and kissing her forehead. 

“Barnes has gone,” said Mr. Crewe at length. 
“Poor fellow! he passed away without any pain, I 
think ; 
dimed to me, only anxious about his two poor little 
children.” 

“ And his wife ?” asked Mrs. Crewe. 

“TI did her wrong. She’s a strange, rough woman, 
and I thought she had no feeling for the suffering man. 
But it was her blunt way. 
such grief! 
look of sorrow, and a rigid clasping of her hands, as 
she glared with her parched eyes on the dead man. 
She loved him with her whole soul. I 
to comfort her. Her sorrows are too hoi .nd new upon 
her. I must send Susan round to-morrow. She'll 
read to her and console her. 
eyes, and she'll be saved; 
mind may wander.” 

“T'll go, Jacob.” 

“You, Nelly ?” 

“Why not? I can comfort her, or grieve with her. 
Why should I not? Don't think of me always as a 
useless child, Jacob. 
ofme. Why shouldn’t I do some good? why shouldn’t | 
I do some work ?” 

“You're a good girl, Nelly! Go, if you like, to- 
morrow morning, and take a few yards of black ribbon 
with you; it will do her good to be sewing that on the 
children’s hats. They ’re but badly off, poor things, so 
we must see and do what we can for them. Their 
neighbours are kind and thoughtful, and helping them 








otherwise, poor soul, her 





his wife. 
very humble, and resigned, and happy, it | 





like to try an experiment, and see if I could like a novel 
again. But the Times the day after, and the Lancet the 
week after publication, seem to be all I can get leisure 


” 


to read. I 


Why did he stop so suddenly, and a flash of pallor 
lighten his face, as he opened the book? Why did he 
close it again with that nervous abruptness? What 
had he seen in the book that he should bear that startled 
aspect? He could have looked no differently had he 
mef a serpent darting out its javelin tongue at him. 

He held the book tightly clenched in his right 
hand. In his left was clasped the soft white hand of 
She was gazing abstractedly into the fire, 
and had not perceived the sudden change in him. He 
glanced down at her with eyes that sought to probe 
her very soul. He did not speak. He was afraid his 
voice would quaver, and break down and betray him ; 
for his heart was beating noisily, and his breath was 
short, and there seemed a tightness about his neck, At 





Poor thing! I never saw | length he began, in a low voice, but in as natural a 
No tears, no wailing, but a dumb, blank | tone as he could manage. 


He resumed the subject he 


had been discussing before he opened the book. 


could do little | very long while. 


“Yes. It’s a long while since I read a novel; a 


Yet I remember reading one once— 


long ago, now—which made a deep impression upon me.” 


| 


Once bring tears to her | 





“What was it called?” asked Mrs. Crewe, still 
rather dreamily. 


“T forget now. I forget.” Mr. Crewe continued 
£ ’ ’ 


| after a pause ; “ but it was a good story, painful rather ; 


but novel-readers like that. I know it affected me 
grievously ; but then, you see, I had had but a poor 


| training in the business.” 


| 


He still kept his eyes fixed upon the pretty face 


Don’t ever take a play thing view | | below, intent on the fire, and quite unconscious of his 


anxious gaze. 
“Tt was the story of a man —this is, as far as I can 
recollect it—of a man who, advancing in life, married 


a woman—a mere girl—very many years younger 


than himself 


in that thorough, hearty way with which the poor | 


always aid each other. You see, suffering’s a near 
neighbour with them all, and they learn to feel for 
each other’s sorrows, knowing their own.’ 

Nelly felt proud of her husband, ae in his 
feeling, thoughtful way of his poor patients. Mr. 
Crewe seated himself in the comfortable arm-chair by 


the footstool at his feet. 
Mary entered. 

“Mr, Harding’s compliments, and he had left the 

He would call himself pre sently.” 
Mr. Crewe looked a little se rious. 

“What is the book, Nelly ¢ sf 

“A novel.” said Ne lly, blushing, a little ashamed. 
“Give it to me, Mary,” said Mr. Crewe. 


Mi ary handed the book. and withdrew. 
“A novel, eh ? 
years, : 
fond 6 


book. 


should think.” Mr. Crewe went on. 
of ni ivels. Nelly ?’ 
* Yes.” 


“ Are you 


replied Mra Cre we, rather humbly. 


“I haven't much time for reading myself, or I should | 


” 





Nelly roused herself a little at this. 

“ He was, I think, a merchant—but it’s so long ago 
now, I almost forget—quite absorbed in business ; quite 
unused to sentimentalism ; no adept in love-making ; a 
hard-working, rough, plodding man; a little dull, per- 
haps—not unlikely. But the girl’s father was his very 
dear old friend, long years back ; and when the daugh- 
ter was bequeathed to his charge, the man the book 
was about—I forget what they called him in the book 


| —the man promised to himself to stand in the place of 
the fire, and little Mrs. Crewe took up her position on 





her dead father to the orphan. But soon, somehow, 
unconsciously almost, he found a change growing in 
him. He found a fire burning up in his rugged heart, 
he had thought long since cold and dead. He loved 
his ward.” 

Nelly was listening very intently now. She had 
brought up her other hand, and clasped it on Jacob's 
left hand. She was gazing earnestly into his face. 
He did not choose to meet her glance. It was his turn 


_ to study the fire fixedly. 


I have not read a nove} for a dozen | 


“It was a strange union between the old and the 


young heart. It seemed scarcely natural. And yet 
his love for her was whole, very earnest, very true. 
It had taken complete possession of him. He had 


fought against it, but he had been beaten and had 
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succumbed. It is only the very great tempests that 
move the old oaks. He loved her very dearly, and 
prayed Heaven that it might be given to him to make 
her happy, and to win her love in return.” 

Mr. Crewe stopped. His voice shook, and the per- 
spiration wes glistening on his forehead. 

“And she?” asked Mrs. Crewe. How anxiously 
she looked to him! He could feel her hands trembling | 
as they wound themselves tightly round his. 

“ It is strange,” he said, trying to appear indifferent ; 
“how much still even the memory of this story affects 
me.” 

“ And she?” repeated Mrs. Crewe. 

“He thought she loved him. He thought that he 
had won by his devotion forgetfulness of the disparity 
between them— had bought, by his tenderness, a like 
tenderness in return. And so, and so it seemed. He 
brought her to his home, his quiet, hard-working home ; 

did all he could in his poor rough way to make her 
happy, to prove to her the great, strong love he bore for 
her — made her his idol, his darling, his queen.” 

His voice trembled so he did not dare to go on. 

“She did not love him!” With what a nervous 
excitement she whispered this. 

“I don’t say that. But there came one across 











them — young, handsome, accomplished perhaps, likely 


art of pleasing. 
a study —he should have known something about it. 
He met this strangely-assorted couple. He was struck 
with the young wife’s beauty ; shocked at the want 


band ; thought, perhaps, he was working out a kind of 


ven had joined them. Paid his court to the fair young 
creature; poured into her ears quite new words of 
sympathy, of condolence, of love even; flattered her 
vanity, praised her wondrous beauty— that was an easy 
task; so lured her on, step by step imperceptibly 
almost ; so lured her on « 

“Stop, stop!” cried Mrs. Crewe, huskily; an icy 
shiver passed over her as she spoke, and her face was 
deathly pale. 

“ Finish the story yourself, Nelly.” 

He said it calmly, almost coldly, and he rose from 
his seat, but he did not let go ‘her hand; and oh, how 
tightly that clasped his, and how its fellow joined it, 
and clasped his other also! It was as though she feared 
to lose him for ever, if she but once let go her hold. 





voice. “She faltered, but she did not fall ; she trembled, 
but only for a moment. And think how young she 
was! how little used to deceit! how little able to battle 
strongly for herself! Only for a moment, Jacob, when 
her vanity was flattered ; for she was vain, and weak, 
and foolish, and rather proud of attentions, which she 
did not perceive at first were but masks for the most 
shameful insults. Only for a moment, Jacob, and then 
came the thoughts of her happy home, and her good, 
true, honest husband; and his ceaseless kindness and 
tenderness, and of the love she bore him : for deep, deep 
in her heart she loved him, Jacob— and—O forgive 
me, Jacob! pity me, and forgive me!” 

Her words failed her, but the actions that came to 





ceneeeeeeee 
ee a 


| embittered the last few years of his life, and deprived 
in many ways to win a woman’s love; versed in the | 


He was an idle man; he had made it | 


of manner, the blunt ways, the grey hair of the hus- | 


poetical justice in sundering those twain, though Hea- | 





es, 


her aid were even more eloquent. Another minute 
and Nelly was weeping, half with sorrow and half with 
love, on her husband’s bosom, and her golden hair had 
burst its bonds once more, and fallen in a waving 
mantle on his shoulder. How tight he clasped her to 
his heart, and how he kissed first her ivory forehead, 
and then kissed away the tears from her eyes, and sg 
got to her lips and remained there a considerable time, 
—a very happy husband, indeed ! 

“Oh, Jacob, how good you have been! how yp. 
grateful I have seemed, when I owe everything in this 
world to you! To think that you should have taken 
me, a penniless orphan child!” 

“What do you mean, Nelly? 
what have you been doing ?” 

“She did right, Jacob, quite right—it was only 
fit I should know the full extent of your great kindness, 
your generosity.” 

“No, no, Nelly—-not so. Your father was my good 
old friend. We had not met for years, but we had been 
boys together. Dying, he begged me to charge myself 
with your protection, and then confessed that the money 
which should have been yours he, as trustee for you, | 
had lost by an unfortunate speculation. There was no 
wrong-doing, Nelly, only an error in judgment, which 


Oh, Susan, Susan! 











you of a fortune which you shall never feel the want | 
of, Nelly.” i 

“ Dear Jacob !” 

Mary came in abruptly. 
astonished. 

“Mr. Harding,” she announced. 

“ Detain him for two minutes, Mary, and then show 
him in.” \ 

“ Will you see him, Jacob?” | 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“ Afraid !” | 

And I think at that moment she would have led an | 
assaulting party, to show her love for Jacob. 

“Stay. You should know of this, Nelly.” 


She looked demurely 











“ No, no, Jacob!” she cried in a low, hurried, anxious | 


Mr. Crewe opened the novel he had been holding 
in his hand all the while. There fell out on to the 
| carpet a three-cornered note on pink paper. 

“He has dared ?” said Mrs. Crewe, with 4 
| glance of fierce indignation you would have hardly 
| thought her capable. of. 

“ Hush ! he is here.” 

“ Leave all to me, Jacob ; remember 
| She had just time to garner up her golden treasury 
of hair again when Mr. Harding entered. He looked 
handsome, as usual—a little pale and jaded, perhaps, but 
that was also usual with him. A trifle embarras 
and anxious, but that was not so usual with him. He 
was courteously received, but the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crewe had a vivacious twinkle in them he did nd 
quite understand, and there seemed a strong under- 
current of intelligence between them which he did not 
quite like. 

“ Has she got my note?” he asked himself. 

Mrs. Crewe was especially cool and calm—mos 
bewilderingly so, considering all that had passed. 
Harding was quite annoyed at the contrast she pre 
sented to his own uneasiness. “Have I been mistaken’ 
Is this indifference ? or acting merely ?” 
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of her, but she couldn’t help it. 
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“Suppose you play at chess with Mr. Harding, 
Nelly,” suggested Mr. Crewe. 

“Suicidal husband!” thought Mr. Harding. “ Little 
firt, I'll punish her! She doesn't like being beaten.” 

But either Mrs. Crewe played with unusual bril- 
liancy, or Mr. Harding was particularly absent and 
forgetful. He was rapidly beaten. I think the game 


was terminated against him in what chess-players call | 


“ Fool’s mate.” He was so angry he would have liked 
to have flung the chessmen into the fire. Mrs. Crewe 
gave quite a little crow of triumph ; it was not polite 
Mr. Crewe was 


reading. 


“Where did you get this novel, Nelly? Hear 
this sentimental nonsense.” And in a mock-heroic 
tone he read out a few paragraphs of rather highly- 
seasoned love-making. It was malicious of him, and 
Mrs. Crewe enjoyed it amazingly. She said she had 
never heard anything so funny. Mr. Harding did not 

_ appreciate the absurdity of the extract, for it was from 
the novel he had lent that evening to Mrs. Crewe. He 
_ bit his nails in a furious reverie. Had he been duped, 
tricked, made ridiculous, and all by the wife of a poor 
country doctor? It was not to be cre‘ited. He was 


aroused by the merry laugh of Nelly. 


“Just look at my kitten! see the antics she is 
performing !” 

Mr. Harding looked. The kitten was gambolling 
on the hearth-rug, tearing to pieces the bouquet he had 
in the morning presented to Mrs. Crewe, and the little 
lady was laughing until the tears jewelled her eyes. 
Mr. Harding turned quite pale. He could stand it no 
longer; he rose to take his leave. Mrs. Crewe, in 
bidding him adieu, said to him, in a quiet, low, con- 
clusive tone, and out of the hearing of her husband : 

“You have made a mistake, Mr. Harding, I think. 


This note was found in the book you sent this evening. | 
It is addressed to me, but as I am sure that is owing to | 
If it is for me, | 


an error, you see it remains unopened. 
I will hand it at once to my husband, who always 
reads my letters first. Perhaps you had better not call 
again. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Harding did not know precisely how he got 
out of the house and into the street. When he found 
himself there he was tearing a pink note with his teeth. 
He tore it into shreds, and flung them furiously from 
him. He was white and trembling, in a great rage 
indeed. 

“I'll smoke on the pier; I can’t go to bed yet.” 

It was not an easy task to light a cigar in that 
whirling east wind. 
an annoying thing that an agile wave should leap over 
the pier-wall, wet Mr. Harding very thoroughly, and 
€xtinguish his cigar. He was not in a mood to bear 








When lighted, it was certainly | 


these inconveniences philosophically. With an oath | 


€ flung his intended solace into the sea, scowled at 
the tumbling waters, and the white moon peering out 
*very now and then between the patches of racing 
clouds, and pouring a flood of molten silver upon the 
fervescing crests of the waves. pulled his hat over his 
ery forehead, and strode away through the town and 
back to his hotel 
I 


le rang the bell, and shouted savagely for his ser- 


Fant, ” Benson 77 


Benson had been singing a comic song in the bar- 
parlour. However, he smoothed all the jovial wrinkles 
out of his face, and assumed his usual stolid, grave, 
imperturbable expression. 

“ This is a beastly place, Benson !” 

Benson looked assentingly. He never thought it 


_ worth while to hold any opinion adverse to his master’s. 


Probably he considered it would be of no use if he did. 

“Pack up. I'll get back to town. Let the bill 
be paid.” 

“ When did Mr. Harding think of going ?” 

“Instantly! To-night!” 

Benson begged pardon; but the last train went 
at 9.25, half-an-hour ago. 

“The first train to-morrow morning.” 

Benson begged pardon again. The first train was 
the “ parly,” at 6.30. 

“ Not that, of course, fool! The ten o'clock.” 

Benson, still imperturbable, acquiesced, and with- 
drew, took the starch out of his face, and resumed his 
comic song and his glass of “warm with” in the bar- 
parlour. | 

The next day Mr. Harding, still angry and scowling, 
was whirled by the screaming train far away from Bril- 
lington, and soon lost in the black vortex of London. 
There is no need, even if it were practicable, to trace 
his footsteps further. He was never seen again in 
Brillington. Syiet 

I like to think that Mr. and Mrs. Crewe, even as the 
good people in the fairy tale who have surmounted the 
difficulties of their destinies, lived happily ever after ; 
for who can be so happy as those who lead good lives? 
I like to think that there were two or three flaxen- 
headed miniature editions of Mrs. Crewe, who gambolled 
with the frolicsome waves on Brillington Sands, and 
enjoyed mingled feelings of love and awe for Miss 
Susan Crewe and her catechetical labours. I like to 
think that love and thanksgiving went forth from suf- 
fering hearts in Brillington when little Mrs. Crewe shed 
upon them the sunshine of her presence, the consolation 


_of her tender care; and that when the good deeds of 


the good old Doctor were reckoned up and lauded, not 
less hearty were the praises, not less earnest the bles- 
sings, showered upon the Doctor's Wife. 








SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 





No. XII. Moscow tue Hory (continued). 


Tue difference between the Russian and the other 
Eastern Churches is one not of doctrine nor of cere- 
mony, but merely of hierarchy. Each of the other 


| Eastern Churches has a patriarch at its head, while that 


of Russia, though it has never ceased to hold intimate 
communion with the Church of Constantinople, from 
which it derived its faith, is governed by a synod of 
archimandrites and metropolitans, under the superin- 
tendence of the emperor, aided by a procurator. The 
present procurator of the holy synod is M. Mouravieff, 
the learned and accomplished historian of the Russian 
Church. Although in the importance it attaches to 

* The History of the Russian Church has been translated into English by 


the Rev. Mr. Blackmore, who was for many years English minister at Cron- 
stadt. M. Mouravieff has also written Letters on the Ritual of the Orthodox 
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ceremonials, in the practice of confession, and in some | the dead, but, nevertheless, the dead are prayed for 
other respects, the “Orthodox” Church resembles that Nor, according to its teaching, is the Virgin worthy of 
of Rome, and differs from that of England, there are | that adoration which she in practice receives, 

fewer differences between Anglicans and Greeks— Not only is celibacy not enforced on the cler 
above all, Russo-Greeks—than between Anglicans and | except in the higher ranks, the occupants of which 
Romans, or Romans and Greeks. Thus, in William the are appointed from the monasteries, but the parish | 
Third and Peter the Great’s reign, when a correspon- | priest is obliged to be married before he can hg 
dence took place between the English bishops and the | ordained. We have seen it stated that the parish 
Russian synod, with a view to the union or rather com- | priest— who cannot be married a second time — must, 
munion of the two Churches, the only point of dis- | on the death of his wife, retire to a monastery; byt 
agreement that remained after several epistles had been | we know, of our own knowledge, that this is not the 
exchanged was on the subject of image-worship ; and | case. At the same time, asthe priest cannot obtain any 
the Russian synod had just explained themselves satis- | advancement without entering a monastery, many of 
factorily on this point, when the project of alliance was | them, as widowers, adopt a course which, as married 
suddenly brought to an end—or interrupted, as it was men, would not have been open to them. The Saera- 
thought at the time—by Peter's death. It is almost | ment—to mention another difference between the 
needless to say, that in the Eastern Church images are | Greek and Latin Churches —is in the former adminj- 
not themselves made objects of adoration ; indeed, the | stered to the laity in both kinds; and there are other 
believer is expressly cautioned against such an abuse of divergences on purely doctrinal points, such as the 
the holy eikons in the catechism published by the metro- | procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father trough 
politan of Moscow, Philaret. But it is equally certain that | the Son, and not from the Father and the Son: but, in 
special virtues are attached by the ignorant and super- | spite of all this——to say nothing of the fact that the an- 
stitious—or let us rather say, the superstitious, of whom | thority of the Pope has never been recognised by the | | 
numbers are far from being ignorant in the ordinary | Russians, and that, as in England, the sovereign of the 

sense of the word—to particular paintings, as to relics country is the head of the Church—an Italian would | } 
and charms. Thus, on moving to a new house, every | certainly find the religious customs of Russia far more | 
devout inhabitant of Moscow feels it necessary to receive | in accordance with his notions of orthodoxy than an | 
a visit from the large, highly decorated, richly jewelled | Englishman would with his. If the English bishops 
picture of the Iberian Virgin,® formerly of Mount Athos, } had ever visited Russia, their correspondence with the 
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and now of the little chapel outside the gate leading to | holy synod would, we think, have been very brief | 
the Red Place. Any other picture of the Virgin would | But, looking at the two from an Anglican point of view, 
be considered less efficacious ; in proof of which we need | it is impossible not admit that the Graeco-Russian has 1 
only mention, that the Iberian Virgin is frequently en- | decided advantages over the Roman Church. Thus by y 
gaged all day long, and that the faithful will put them- | the former the service is performed in the national Zz 
selves to any inconvenience, and receive her visit at | tongue, and the Scriptures are allowed to circulate ( 
any period of the night, or early morning, when she | freely. It is true that the Church-Slavonian differs ' 
happens to be free, rather than dispense with it. In | slightly from modern Russian, but the peasants, whose d 
the Cathedral of the Assumption is the image of St. | invariable instructor, when they have one at all, is the 
Antiopos, the martyr, to whom, or rather to which, it | village priest, are taught to read the old before the | | } 
is only necessary to pray, in order to be cured of the | modern language. A modern Russian version of the 1 J 
most inveterate toothache ; certainly, it would not be | Scriptures which it was attempted to introduce into ¢ 
considered that any other portrait of St. Antiopos would | circulation some years since, is said to have been pro e 
serve the same purpose. Nor do worshippers confine | hibited at the suggestion of Philaret, the metropolitan of t! 
themselves in accordance with the precept of the Church | Moscow, but only for the same reasons which induced p 
to invoking the intercession of saints. They pray to | Nikon to object to the more ancient of the Slavonian ° 
them directly and finally for certain special objects. In- | versions. It was, said our informant, full of imaccw 0 
deed, the general body of the laity cannot be expected | racies, It has been stated by the able and impartial is 
| to understand the very fine distinctions drawn for them | author of Russia by a recent Traveller, that Philaret g 
by the clergy. A member of the Eastern Church may | once interfered to prevent the sale ofa geological work, Gj 
worship an image, provided the image be painted, but | on the ground that its account of the creation of the th 
not graven., On the other hand, graven images and | world differed from that contained in Genesis. This ay 
statues must not only not be worshipped, they must not does not agree with the fact that the metropolitan of 
| even be introduced into a church—though bassi and Moscow gave every countenance to the professor of br 
alti relievi are tolerated: the figures may be in the natural history at the Moscow University, when some P, 
highest possible relief as long as they are not detached | of the priests had suggested that his lectures ought to ki 
from the wall. In the same way there is nothing in | be discontinued, nor with his publication (shortly after ex 
| the doctrines of the Greek Church to justify prayers for | the representation in question) of his commentaries es ny 
| Eastern Church, A Journey to the Holy Places, and A Journey to the Hol Genesis, in which the theory of the word 6 aye a" 
|| Places of Russia. M. Mouravieff has the rank of chamberiain, which dl periods, and not in days, is set forth. Philaret has te fre 
| -_— alent to that of cay alry general. Hence the ingenious statements pub- reputation of being the most learned. eloquent, and et of 
shed in France and reproduc ed in England during the war to th effect pr trainee we Ly eee - a she is also the WI 
| Seaeteiee ehab stot dee us orate Liltcatoe! | Uessreed prelate of the Ruesion Chhercy atneeaaa 
| and of treating the bishops and erebibichege in true Sessach-coum stvte. ' | oldest. We find from his published sormons that a ; of 
| cP. The Iberian Virgin, like the metropolitan, always rides in a coach. and- the best. The Voice in the Wilderness, was delivered im th: 
| ix, her postilions have their heads uncovered, but in winter they are allowed , “+ at it has 
to wrap handkerchiefs round them. 1812, when he was already metropolitan, and that 1 pie 
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isthe 
an indirect reference to the calamity which had just 
fallen upon Moscow. This prelate is also a man of great 

iotic feeling. On one occasion, at the Troitza Monas- 
tery, of which the metropolitan of Moscow is archiman- 
drite, he preached a remarkable sermon to the Emperor 
Nicolas on the duties of a sovereign, which of course 
never was published. Recently, when Alexander II. 
issued his first circular to the nobles in reference to the 
emancipation of the peasants, he delivered in the 
Tchoudoff Monastery (in the Kremlin) an admirable 
address concerning the duties of the various classes to 


the Emperor, and of the landed proprietors to their 


slaves. ‘This discourse was published in the Russian 
papers, and a translation of it appeared in one of our 
own journals, and has since been reprinted by the Rev. 
Mr. Christmas in his Preachers and Preaching. 

Philaret must now be nearly eighty years of age. 
He is a little emaciated old man, with delicate features, 
long white hair, sunken eyes, and no voice. When 
he begins his sermon he is literally inaudible ; but gra- 
dually, as he warms with his theme, his tongue be- 
comes loosened, his eyes brighten, and his words pro- 
duce the most powerful effect on his listeners. The 


last time we heard him, in the Tchov ‘off Monastery, 


| side on the steps in front of the ikonostasis. 


| although he performed the service, he was unable to | 


deliver his sermon, which was read for him by one of 
the attendant clergy, who stood by the metropolitan’s 
At the 
conclusion of the sermon the congregation, which filled 
the monasterial church im every part, crowded towards 
the metropolitan to receive his blessing and kiss his 
hands. Philaret leads a life of almost unexampled 
abstemiousness, both as regards food and sleep. He 
works incessantly, and is said to visit the slightest short- 
coming on the part of any of his clergy with great seve- 


| rity. Thus the Moscow people say of him that he 
| devours daily one gudgeon and three priests. 


Augustin, archbishop of Moscow, is remembered 


| by the discourses which he delivered in the presence of 


| Alexander and the Moscow militia in 1812. 


Innocent, 
the archbishop of Odessa, is said to have preached very 
eloquent sermons to the garrison of Sebastopol during 
the siege. The greater part of these were afterwards 
published in one of the St. Peterburgh reviews. The 
only sermon of his that we are acquainted with is a 
celebrated one delivered by him one Good Friday. It 
is 8o short and so impressive, that we do not hesitate to 
give a translation of it. We must premise, that on 


Good Friday a coffin is placed in a conspicuous part of | 
the church, to remind the congregation of the Saviour’s | 


agony and death. 
“Once a pious hermit had to say something to his 
brethren, who were waiting to be instructed by him. 








Penetrated with a deep sense of the poverty of man- | 


kind, the old man, instead of any kind of instruction, | 


| 
J 


exclaimed : ‘ Brethren, let us weep!’ and they all fell | 


the ground, and poured forth tears. 


from me : 


‘I know, 


but my lips involuntarily close at the sight 
of our Lord sleeping in the coffin. Who dare speak 
while he is silent? And can anything be said to you 
of God and his truth, and of man and his untruth, 


than which these wounds are not a hundredfold more | 


Piercing? Those who are not affected by them, can 


wethren, that you now -expect words of instruction | 


they be moved by the feeble word of man? On Gol- 
gotha there was no preaching; there, there was only 
sobbing and smiting of breasts. And by the side of 
the coffin is no place for preaching, but for repentance 
and tears. Brethren, our Lord and Saviour is in the 
coffin! Let us pray and weep! Amen.” 

Moscow, which, according to tradition, had at one 
time “ forty times forty” churches, has lost the greater 
portion of them in the terrible conflagrations which, 
from time to time, in peace as in war, have ravaged 
the city. At present it has upwards of six hundred 
churches, and about a dozen monasteries. The most 
celebrated religious edifice in Moscow, and, perhaps, 
in all Russia, is the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
where the emperors are crowned, and which forms 
the north side of the square from which it is entered. 
Its foundation dates from 1325, and it was originally 
built by an architect from Byzantium. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the Greek empire had 
ceased to exist, the cathedral was nearly in ruins. The 
Russians, who had hitherto depended upon Constan- 
tinople for all their architects and artists, endeavoured 
to rebuild it themselves, but two years afterwards the 
edifice fell to pieces. Then Aristotle of Bologna (Fiora- 
venti) was sent for. On his arrival the Italian went to 
examine the cathedral at Vladimir, which, though 
nearly destroyed by the Tartars, was esteemed by the 
Russians as a model of religious architecture. On his 
return to Moscow, Aristotle commenced the cathedral 
which exists at the present day, and it was consecrated 
in 1479. A writer in the Quarterly Review (No. 51) has 
justly remarked, that although some of the exterior 
ornaments of this cathedral may have been borrowed 
from the churches of Lombardy, it cannot, speaking 
generally, be said to present any characteristics of the 
Italian style of architecture. This writer observes, that 
in some respects it bears more resemblance to our 
Saxon and Norman churches. The porch of the southern 
entrance, for instance, is very like those seen in old 
English churches ; the narrow arched windows are Old- 
English, and the row of arches all round the building, 
at a considerable height from the ground, may also be 
looked upon as a Norman decoration. The body of 
the building, as at Novgorod and in all the Byzantine 
churches, is almost square ; and the gilt roof is sup- 
ported by four enormous pillars, covered all over with 
paintings. Probably the architect had been instructed 
to follow the Byzantine model ; and otherwise his visit 
to the Russo-Byzantine church of Vladimir immediately 
after his arrival would be unaccountable. The Cathe- 
dral of the Assumption, though larger than the majo- 
rity of churches in Russia, holds but a small congrega- 
tion. It is upwards of a hundred feet long, and less 
than a hundred feet broad, and when the present em- 
peror was crowned, it was impossible to find accom- 
modation for more than eight hundred spectators. 

Nearly every painting and ornament in this cathe- 
dral is associated with some important event in Rus- 
sian history. The chapels of St. John and St. Peter 
were founded in 1328, to commemorate the suppression 
of an insurrection. The Glorification of the Virgin — in 
the painted ceiling ofthe centre cupola — was executed 
in 1425, in honour of the repulse of the Tartars, who 
had advanced to the banks of the Oka, some twenty 
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miles from Moscow. Close to the relics of St. Philip, 
the metropolitan who braved the fury of Ivan the Ter- 
rible, and reproached him openly with his cruelties (to 
which he owed his exile, and, it is thought, his assas- 
sination), is the image of the martyr Dmitri, who 
suffered death at the hands of the Tartars; and among 
the tombs of the metropolitans are those of Philaret 
and Hermogenes, who were thrown into prison by the 
Poles for refusing to sanction the accession of Ladislas, 
the Polish prince, to the Russian throne.® The sacristy 
contains a gold cross, said to have belonged to the 
Emperor Constantine, which Peter the Great wore at 
Pultava, and which is said to have saved him from an 
otherwise fatal bullet. The miraculous image of the 
Virgin of Pskoff was surrounded with diamonds in 
1740 by Anna Ivanovna, in honour of her victories over 
the Turks and Tartars; and there is another Virgin 
offered by the same sovereign, in celebration of the 
capture of Dantzic and the happy termination of the 
war (1733) against the French and Poles. Some.of the 
richest vases in the cathedral were given by Cathe- 
rine II. in memory of victories over the Turks; and a 
magnificent tabernacle, which, at various times, has 
contained the most important archives of Russia, was 
presented by Prince Potemkin, after one of his battles 
in the south. This tabernacle represents Moses re- 
ceiving the Tables of the Law on Mount Sinai; it is 
about three feet high and eight or nine inches broad, 
and is made entirely of gold and silver, containing 
nineteen pounds of the former and twenty of the latter 
metal, A silver lustre, weighing four thousand pounds, 
given to the cathedral by the Empress Catherine, was 
carried away by the French in 1812; it has since been 
replaced by another, weighing about eight hundred 
pounds, made from a portion of the original silver, 
which the Cossacks retook during the retreat. On the 
left of the holy gate is the celebrated Virgin painted by 
the evangelist St. Luke, sent to Russia nearly a thou- 
sand years since from Constantinople. It is known as 
the Virgin of Vladimir (the ancient capital), and is said 
to have been removed to Moscow in 1395. The whole 
of the precious stones by which it is surrounded are 
valued at 200,000 roubles, and the largest of the dia- 
monds is alone said to be worth 80,000. The Russians 
acknowledge only two other Virgins by St. Luke, of 
which one is in the Morea, the other in the island of 
Cyprus ; but we need scarcely remark that this com- 
putation would not be accepted by the Latin Church. 
The St. Luke's Virgin at Moscow has a black face, and 
appears to have three hands; which proves that St. 
Luke, though a physician, was not an anatomist. 
Montaigne speaks of the Veronica (“true image”) 
seen by him in Italy as “the face of a sombre and 
obscure colour, in a square like a great mirror.” 
The other most important eikons in the Cathedral of 
the Assumption are that of the Saviour, given by the 
Greek emperor Emanuel (the Saviour is represented 
sitting on a throne, holding in his left hand the Gospel 
of St. John), and that of the Assumption of the Virgin, 


* Hermogenes died soon after his arrest. Philaret was carried away to 
Poland after the final expulsion of the Poles, and was kept in captivity 
nine years. On his return to Russia, Philaret found his son, Michael Feodo- 
rovitch, the first of the Romanoffs, elected to the throne. We must add, that 


Philaret was the metropolitan’s monachal name, and that he had originally | besides which they are painted without halos. 


| hands are rolls on which sentences from the Gospel are 


been christened Feodor Hence Michael Feodororitch (the son of Feodor 
+ Kier, Viadimir, Moscow, were in succession the capital of Russia 








painted by Peter, the first metropolitan of 4 
The visitor to this cathedral cannot fail to be struck by 
the curious picture of “The Last Judgment,” in whi 
sinners are represented dancing on hot coals, with hooks 
through their tongues, &c. Probably this very original 
painting is kept in memory of the one which ig gaiq 
to have determined the conversion of Prince Vladimir 
to the Christian faith, and which was painted by g¢, 
Methodius. Vladimir, grand prince of Kiev, being in 
want of a religion, applied for information as to the 
faith of each to a Jew, a Mahometan, a Christian of 
the Western, and a Christian of the Eastern Church, 
To the Jew, Vladimir objected that his nation, dis- 
persed throughout the world, was evidently forsaken of 
God ; to the Mahometan, that his religion forbad the use 
of wine. After he had sent ambassadors to Rome and 
Constantinople, and had been told by them that at the 
former city they were much impressed by the solem- 
nity of the service, but that at the latter they heard 
songs of angels, and were transported to another world 
—an eikon, representing the reward of the blessed and 
the punishment of the wicked, was shown to the grand 
prince, and this decided him to embrace the Greek faith, 
The Cathedral of the Archangel Michael is cele- 
brated as the burial-place of the Russian grand princes 
and czars. Here lie the remains of Michael of Tcher- 
nigoff, who was slain by Batu Khan for refusing to kneel 
to the Mongol idols ; of the Czar Vassili Shouisky, who 
died a prisoner in Poland, where his body remained 
twenty-three years ; and of Peter, the son of the Czar of 
Kasan, taken prisoner by the Russians, 


having assumed the cowl half-an-hour before his death, 








The tomb of | 
Ivan the Terrible is covered with a black cloth, a dis- | 
tinction due to the fact of that blood-thirsty monarch | 


The walls of this church are covered with frescoes | 
representing various grand princes and czars, Michael | 
Paleologus, the Greek emperor, and others. In ancient 


times it wasthe custom, in presenting a petition, to | 


enter this church and lay the document on the coffin of 
one of the czars, whence no one but the sovereign 
dared to remove it. 

The Cathedral of the Annunciation is the third of 
the great cathedrals which, with the tower of Ivan Veliki 


and the terrace of the palace, form the grand square | 


of the Kremlin. 


It is remarkable for its floor of agate, | 


and its nine cupolas, which, like the roof, are richly | 


gilt. The cross of the centre cupola (through whieh | 


the church receives a faint, mysterious light) is, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, of solid gold. 
of the Annunciation, and the walls of the vestibule 
by which it is approached, are covered with frescoes, 
which date from the end of the fifteenth century (the 
original church dates from the end of the fourteenth), 


The frescoes represent sacred subjects, around which 
the painter has placed portraits of various philosophers 
and historians of Greece, such as Aristotle, Anacharsis, 
Zeno, Plutarch, Thucydides, and even Menander. It# 
sufficiently tolerant to admit a pagan comic dramatist 
into a Christian cathedral ; but lest any one should go 
so far as to mistake either of the Greek sages for saints, 
the artist has written the name underneath each figure 


In their 


All the interior | 


_ and are highly interesting as specimens of Byzantine art. 
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THE WINE-GATE, ALHAMBRA. BY T. R. 


THE Alhambra was built by the valiant King of Granada, 
Mohammed II., about the 675th year of the Hegira (A.D. 
1273). Its exterior walls are of pebbles cemented with a 
red clay of darkish hue, from which circumstance many 
tuthors derive the name, which signifies “ red,” or when 
Written in full, as “ Medmet Alhambra,” means the Red 
City—and a city, in the proper sense of the word, it is, con- 
taining not only the palace of the king, the popular English 
idea of the Alhambra, but the chief fortress of the district, 
ad many streets of houses, forming altogether a place 
‘apable of containing 40,000 men for its defence. Like 
most places of so great extent, it was built not at one time, 
or by one king, but extended over many years in course of 
erection. James Murphy, the best writer on the subject, 
deciphers an inscription placed above the “Gate of Judg- 
ment,” the most noble of the many towers comprised within 
the fortress, from which we learn that “it was completed in 
the month of the glorious birth of Muhammad, in the year 
‘43” (1348), or more than seventy years after the first- 
named date. The Wine-Gate appears to be of a date be- 
tween these two, and is one of the smaller entrances to a 


Eaene, as if to indicate that the wisdom of the Greek 
pivosophers arose from a prescience of the Christian 
‘ctrines. These paintings were restored during the 
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court, within which stands the palace of Charles V. The 
chamber, whose elegant window is seen in our engraving, 
leads to this palace, which was erected by the emperor for a 
summer residence while sojourning in the south of Spain. 
This palace was never completed, and the sole remains now 
are a splendid suite of apartments in the Renaissance or 
tyle, commenced by the famous architect 
Alonso Berreguete, markedly in contrast with the tasteful 
and simple beauty of the gate before us, whose lofty horse- 
shoe arch and spandrils filled with elegant arabesque ornament 
form, with the massive tower, a dignified and noble whole. 

The origin of the name “ Wine-Gate”’ remains, so says 
Murphy, unknown. From its being pure Spanish, “ Puerta 
del Vino,” it would appear that this was not the original 
name, as almost all those portions of the Alhambra which 
have specific designations are entitled in the Arabie lan- 
guage, either wholly or partially: for instance, the Mesnar, 
bathing-place for the common people, and, as before said, 
Alhambra itself, are pure Arabic, while the Sala de los 
Abencerrages still does honour to the great Moorish family 
by retaining their name. 


| reign of Peter the Great, and again re-touched in 1770, 


under Catherine I]., who gave special orders that the 
style should in no way be interfered with. 
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Each of the cathedrals in the Kremlin was dese- | pieces (a most unmusical gamut, if they were to be 


crated one way or another by Napoleon. 
most precious pictures and relics were removed before 
the French entered, but the notches made by the in- 
vaders’ knives are still visible in the gold frame of one 
of the pictures in the Annunciation. “They thought it 
was brass,” said, with a smile, the custodian, who 
pointed out to us the curiosities of the cathedral—and 
perhaps, after all, they were right. The Assumption 
was turned into a stable, and Napoleon caused the coffin 
of St. Jonas the patriarch to be opened, that he might 
see whether his “ uncorrupted body” (as the Russians 
say of their saints) was really incorrupt; “but,” says 
a devout Russian, who kindly supplied us with many 
interesting particulars respecting the holy places of 
his country, “the saint shook his finger at him, and 
the Emperor started back in terror.” The Kremlin 


Many of the | 





was mined by the French in several places, but the | 
numerous explosions which took place did not destroy | 


any of the most important buildings. Several towers, 
however, were thrown down, and the gate of St. Nicolas, 
with a turret which surmounts it, was split from the 
base to the summit. An inscription on this gate states 
that the eikon of St. Nicolas affixed to the porch sus- 
tained no injury from the explosion, nor was the glass 
broken, nor the fire which burns perpetually before it 
extinguished. Another tradition tells how a cannon 
was placed opposite the Holy Gate, and fired three times 


in succession at its tutelary image; the third time the | 
On | 


gun burst, and killed several of the artillerymen. 
the other hand, the Kremlin possesses a striking me- 


morial of Napoleon’s retreat in the shape of 875 cannons, | 
of which 365 were taken from the French, 189 from the | 


Austrian, 123 from the Prussian, and the remainder from 
the Italian, Neapolitan, Bavarian, Westphalian, Saxon, 
Hanoverian, Wurtemburgian, Spanish, Dutch, and Polish 
troops. 


thing in the imperial palaces, are characterised ; but 


lastly, that of Poland. 


fired) the smallest weighs nearly four tons. 
At the back of the Arsenal is the Imperial T 

of which the interior is perhaps the most generally Pd | 
teresting sight in the Kremlin. This museum is ful] of 
personal and political memorials connected with the 
history of Russia, while it derives an archeological, an 
to a certain extent, an ethnological value, from the faet 
that it contains the crowns, robes, armour, plates, &, 
of all the Russian Czars, with the arms used at various 
periods by all the Western and a very large number of 
the Eastern nations, including the Mongols and several 
of the Siberian tribes. The term “ barbaric splendour” 
is sometimes applied thoughtlessly, by writers on Russi 
to genuine artistic magnificence — by which the mala- 
chite vases in the Hermitage, and indeed nearly every. 


it may be applied with propriety to the massive gold 
plate of the Russian Czars. Costly to the last de- 
cree of extravagance, the dishes, platters, spoons, and | 
goblets have no merit of design whatever. They | 
are only interesting in so far that they prove the | 
gold spoons, dishes, &c. of the Czars to have been iden- | 
tical in shape with the wooden ones of the peasants— | 
as retained by them to the present day. Some of the 
most remarkable historical objects in the Treasury are 
the crown of Prince Vladimir Monomachus, sent to 
him from Byzantium by the Emperor Alexis Commenes, 
in 1116; a crown, nearly two centuries older, which is 
said to have been given by the Greek Emperor to the 
Princess Olga, who was baptized at Constantinople in 
946, shortly before the general conversion of Russia; 
the crowns of Astrakhan, Kasan, Siberia, Georgia, and 
In another room are the Polish | 
crown jewels and two thrones, removed from Warsaw, 








| by order of Nicolas, after the suppression of the insur- 


These pieces are at present placed in rows in | 


front of the Arsenal. Many of them are remarkable for | 


their pretentious names, which contrast strangely with | 


their present humble position. Thus, they are inscribed 
the “ Eagle,” the “ Conqueror,” the “ Invincible,” &e. It 
has been proposed that these pieces, of which the col- 
lective weight is about three hundred and fifty tons, 
should be melted down, and employed in the erection 
of a commemorative column; but they are far more 
suggestive, instructive, and generally interesting in 
their present form. It is right to add, that the propo- 
sition we mention proceeds from a Frenchman. 

In front of a second arsenal are a decreasing and 
increasing series of colossal cannons, arranged in line, 
with the longest at the extremities, and the shortest in 
the centre, so that the muzzles describe an arc. The 
largest of these might have formed part of the terrible 
artillery imagined by Milton in Paradise Lost. It is a 
four-thousand-eight-hundred-pounder, and weighs forty 
tons. The monster, however, is in all probability as 
harmless as the marble lions in the Alhambra. It has 
apparently never been fired, and is reported to be any- 
thing but a serviceable arm; but for all that, it is a 
miracle of casting. An inscription on the gun informs 
us that it was cast in 1586 by a Russian master-founder 
named Chokoff, and by the orders of the Czar Feodor ; 
and close to the muzzle the czar is represented on horse- 
back, crowned and sceptered. Of these seven gigantic 


_resting-place. 


rection of 1831. In the vestibule of another portion ofthe 
Treasury (the Armoury) is the portrait of the Emperor 
Alexander the First, at the foot of which lies a casket. — 
The portrait is surrounded by two fasces of flags, oneof | 
which is composed of the standards borne by the Rus 
sians against the Poles ; the other, of those borne by the 
Poles in their attempt to regain their liberty. The casket 
contains the Polish Constitution granted by Alexander 
the First, and abolished by Nicolas, who caused the 
docuinent to be forwarded from Warsaw to its present 
The flags on each side of the portrait 


_ are, doubtless, intended to explain the presence of the 


casket at its foot. In the same apartment are 4 qual 
tity of halberts, with which the monks of the Troitsa 
Monastery, near Moscow, defended their walls against 
the Poles in 1612. Two other highly interesting meme 
rials in this museum are the litter on which Charles 
XII. was carried at Pultava, before he took to his 
horse ; and a trunk and camp-bed belonging to Napo- 
leon, which formed part of the baggage captured oF 
left behind in 1812. ; 

But the whole of the Kremlin generally, and 1 
detail, is full of interest. We have said nothing of the 
monasteries, the svnod, the senate, and various public 
: Of the Imperial Palace We 
have already spoken in another article, but to describe 
the Kremlin satisfactorily a large volume would scarcely 


offices which it contains. 


suffice. 


——_—— 
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THE PATRIOT’S BATTLE-PRAYER. 
PARAPHRASED FROM SCHILLER. 





Farner of Life! to Thee, to Thee I call! 
The cannon sends its thunders to the sky ; 
The winged fires of slaughter round me fall ; 
Great God of Battles! let thy watchful eye 








Look o’er and guard me in this perilous hour, 
And as my cause is just, oh! arm me with Thy power. 


[call upon Thee, for I come not here 
To fight for false ambition, vainly brave ; 
| wield my patriot sword for things most dear,— 


| Home and my fatherland: the name of slave 


My sons shall not inherit. God of Heaven! 
| To Thee and Freedom’s cause my sacred vow is given. 
| Lead me, Almighty, to a glorious end, 
| To well-won freedom, or a martyr’s death ; 
| Ibow submissive to Thy will, and send 

A soul-felt prayer to Thee in every breath : 
Do with me as beseems Thy wisdom, Lord, 
But let not guiitless blood defile my maiden sword! 


God, I acknowledge Thee, and hear T]. tongue 
In the soft whisper of the falling leaves, 
As well as in the tumult of the throng 
Arrayed for fight — this human mass that heaves 
Like the vexed ocean. I adore Thy name, 
Oh! bless me with Thy smile, and lead me unto fame. 


Oh! shield me, Father! In Thy mighty hand 
I place what thou hast lent — my mortal life ; 
I know it will depart at Thy command, 
Yet will I praise Thee, God, in peace or strife : 
Living or perishing, my voice shall raise 
To Thee, Eternal Power, the words of prayer and praise ! 


Lord, I am dedicate to Thee for ever: 
Death, which is legion here, may hem me round ; 
Within my heart the invader’s steel may quiver, 
And spill my life-blood on the crimson ground : 
Still am I Thine, and unto Thee I call — 
Father, I seek the foe — receive me if I fall! 
JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


a 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Mr. Dyce, R.A., contributes two pictures to this Exhibition, 
Nos. 174 and 437. The first, entitled “ The Good Shepherd,” 
represents Christ entering a fold bearing a lamb in his 
arms, and followed by other sheep. The figure of the 





Mr. Cope, R.A., is most unfortunate in his representa- 
tion of “ Cordelia receiving Intelligence of the Ill-treatment 
of her Father by her Sisters” (193). Cordelia casts up her 
eyes in the most approved fashion of the stage, and from 
one of them two tears are falling; the eyes are too large, and 
the flesh resembles wax. No. 114, “ Repose,” by this artist, 
is far better and more genuine: a young mother holding a 
sleeping child in her arms, and watching its slumbers with 
devoted affection. The colour and drawing are in many 
parts truly excellent. A third work is of less importance. 
By Mr. F. Leighton are two fine studies of heads, the first, 
(118), a woman looking from us, so that but little of her 
features are visible, yet admirably tells the thought ex- 
pressed, by the lines appended : 

“ Looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 
No. 281, “ La Nanna” (Anne), is a splendid study from 
nature, beautiful in colour and admirably treated. 

Mr. Frank Stone indulges himself in one of his old 
sentimentalities with (254) “ Friendship endangered ;" a 
couple of doll-like young ladies, who appear to have 
chosen the hall, or other half-furnished part of a house, for 
their private interview : one sits holding in her hand a letter, 
though how or why she has it nothing tells; she does not 
look at it, or appear to be more concerned in its possession 
than a lay figure might be; the other stands by, and 
neither by expression nor action tells her relationship to the 
first. By aid of the title, however, we surmise that the 
epistle is the cause of the danger suggested to “ friendship,” 


and as Mr. Stone’s works are supposed always to relate to 


love, we presume the letter to be a billet doux. The doll 
aspect is amusingly suggested by a certain fixity of look 


about the eyes of the figures; nothing but a wire at work 


withinside could move such expressionless organs. Another 
bad picture of the old sham-sentimental style is by Mr. 


| Brookes (229), ‘“ Consolation: ” a young lady dying of con- 
| sumption, who is of course attended by a sister in robust 


health, watched by an anxious mother, and has the Scrip- 
tures read to her by a bald-headed and eminently respect- 
able father, with an aquiline nose and very clean shirt. 
There is something sickening in the clap-trap of such methods 
of dealing with- painful themes like these, merely making a 
market out of the feelings and miseries of many people. If 
consumption is to be painted, let us have it frankly, and as 
part of a story at least, not the mawkish exercise of common- 
place and tradesmanlike dealing. ‘Take, for instance, a 
most painful and indeed repulsive, but earnest and deep- 
feeling picture, by W. L. Windus (900), “Too Late.” A 
lover, stricken with remorse from the effects of Lis neglect 
of a lady to whom he has been betrothed, and who is now 
hopelesly in a decline, returns to her in repentance, and 
struck with grief at the sight she presents to him and us, 
covers his face in an agony of shame. Her countenance is, 
indeed, a most painful pathological study, with its burning 


_ hollows of the fallen cheeks, the gaupt eyes and sunken 


, . . . ° 
Redeemer is in a very severe style of execution, convention- 


ally so at least; the face lacks, to our judgment, sweetness, 
and the expression of merciful tenderness required by the 
‘ubject; its Germanism of form is somewhat hard, and the 
“ountenance haughty and proud-looking. The details and 


accessories have been painted with extreme minuteness and 
finish 


that quality ° 


The sheep are as sooty as those in a London 
park. 


; “ Contentment,” the second picture, shows an old 
isherman seated on the side of a river, in a state of happy 
Mileness. The same qualities of finish and faults of colour 
“aa “iscernible in this work: the very nails in the old man’s 

ire true to life, but the herbage and sky are faint, and 


VOOTLs fi 
Washed ; ; 
Ashed out in tone and tint. 





| Although 


but are not truthful in colour, being weak and cold in | 


brows, the constrained and fevered mouth, and wasted 
figure. She stands up, sustained by a female friend, and her 
thought is expressed by the words of the Laureate: 
“If it were thine error or thy crime, 
I care no longer, being all unblest ; 


Wed whom thou wilt, but I am sick of time, 
And I desire to rest.” 


low-toned and even grey, the landscape por- 


tions of this work are executed with an exquisite hand and 
consummate feeling for nature. 

Mr. F. Goodall has a picture, the manliness of which is 
at least commendable, although we must confess a lament- 
able indifference and ignorance of the subject, and some 
doubt of the use of painting such: it is, “ Felice Ballrin 
reciting Tasso to the people of Chioggia,” a work of much 
dramatic power and vigorous treatment. Another manly 
picture is Mr. O’Neil’s “ Home Again, 1858" (400), companion 
to his “ Eastward Ho!” of last year, and representing the 
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return of invalided troops from India, descending now, as they | 
were seen ascending before, the side of a transport-ship. The | 
rapturous meetings, and the painful half-recognitions of | 
altered men by their friends, the unexpected advent of some, — 
and total disappointment of the hopeful friends of others at — 
their non-appearance, are well told. This picture does not, 
however, please us so well as the former. Mr. A. Solomon 
has also a companion to his picture of last year, “ Waiting 
for the Verdict,” in No. 557, “ Not Guilty.” 


the ecstatic delight of those who waited his doom before. 
An old father blesses the successful advocate of his son, who, 
however, turns to pursue other affairs; the wife looks 
about to sink with joy; and one of the children embraces its | 


father, while another sits half-wondering at the emotion | 


displayed around it. 

A very noble and beautiful specimen of art is Mr. G. F. 
Watts’s “ Isabella,” a woman’s face marvellously painted. 
Mr. Arthur Hughes’s picture, “‘ The King’s Orchard ” (609), 
an apple-orchard in full bloom of the most perfect execution, 
elaborated with a delicacy and truth far beyond that by Mr. 
Millais. A child-queen lies at length, elbow under head, 
upon the half-prostrate trunk of one of the trees. To her 


an enamoured page sings to his lute ; a little boy, whose face | 


The man has | 
got acquitted, and in the lobby of the court of justice is seen | 





is a lovely study, sits on the grass in front; an old duenna | 


approaches the party ; a gorgeously-plumaged bird of para- 
dise sits upon the boughs above. Some of the flesh-painting 
in this fascinating little work is superior to anything the 
artist has produced before. We therefore the more regret 
sundry disproportions very prominent in the drawing of the 
figures. The same artist's picture (524), ‘“‘ Two Lovers in a 
Wood,” is so shamefully mishung that its beauties are almost 


undiscernible, while a few faults, or rather errors, are | 


brought out palpably. 

Mr. Rossiter’s humorous picture, “ Brighton and Back 
for 3s. 6d.” (378), showing the interior of a third-class rail- 
way-carriage in a pouring-wet day, is rather commonplace 
in its humour, and a little coarse in execution. Mr. J. Clark 
has a charming little work (209), “The Draught-players,” a 
little boy beating his grandfather at the game. This is full 


of the most natural character; the concealed discomfiture of | 


the old man, and the exul tation of the victor, who has taken ad- 
vantage of a slip. A predominance of brown colour, which 
is the besetting fault of Mr. Clark’s execution, cannot mar 
the other beauties of his work, which result from love of 
nature and careful handling. If the reader wishes to see the 
distinction between tasteful, elegant, and true painting, and 
vulgar coarseness of work, let him compare the picture 609, 
by Mr. Hu ches, with that by J. C. Horseley, A.R.A. (414), 
“ Blossom-time,” a sailor and his sweetheart making love 
beneath some flowering trees; the want of delicacy, and con- 


_own features in its reflection with the point of a chubby 


sequent want of taste for nature palpable in the latter, is | 


worthy of study. Mr. Horseley’s “ Milton dictating Sam- 
son Agonistes” (222), is even more at fault in these respects 
than the last, because more pretentious in subject. 
a sour old man, his face out of drawing, sits at a harpsichord ; 
his wife, an ill-favoured woman, repeats the words of the 
bard, having on her face a discontented, vulgar look; while 
a personage, whom the catalogue informs us is “his young 
friend Thomas Elwood the Quaker,” sits vacantly in the 
room, as if he wondered to find himself there. There is a 
funny Jeremy Diddler look about this last which is marvel- 
lously out of keeping in the place. 

Two pictures by Mr. Faed are so conventional and untrue 
in colour, and so mannered in execution, that it really takes 
some consideration to do justice to the merits of their sub- 
jects, and, indeed, to the expressions of some of the faces 
therein. They are (310), “ Sunday in the Backwoods,” a 
scene suggested to the mind on reading a part of a letter the 
catalogue quotes. The emigrants relate their successful 
struggles and healthy happiness, marred only by the illness 
of one daughter, whom we see here reclining in a cushioned 
seat; her face has that vacant pathetic look proper to vale- 


Milton, | 





tudinarians. An old man reads the Scriptures; his figure, 
too, is good, as he holds the large book on his knee and leans 
upon his elbow, shading his eyes with one hand. Two 
healthy buxom daughters stand by. “My ain Fireside” 
(595), by this artist, is also an example of a strangely-pre. 
ternatural effect; firelight with him evidently the same effect 
of colour as what we presume, by the catalogue, to be day 
or evening light in the other. - To work on such a ridiculous 
system as this is truly preposterous, and ought not to be 
tolerated for a moment in these days of thoughtful and 
honest work. Mr. G. E. Hicks, in his “ Dividend Day at 
the Bank” (519), has aimed at a brilliantly-painted repro- 
duction of Mr. Frith’s style—a matter to succeed in which 
he is not at all competent. The result is garish, glaring, and 
rather coarse; nevertheless there is considerable variety of 
character in the motley crowd who are assembled draw; 
their cash : no more, however, than ought to be contained in 
a tolerable woodcut; picture this work cannot be called, lack. 
ing all pictorial qualities. “A Children’s Party” (1008), by 
F. Smallfield, pleases us least of all of this painter’s work. 
All the humours of the scene are perverted into a fearful 
spectacle of the ill-tempers, wrangling, peevish little ways and 
whims, of a knot of the most offensive-looking brats we ever 
set eyes on. The disdain of a hobbydehoy of fourteen, who 
leans against the fireplace, is well told; but we have seen it 
better shown in sketches by John Leech. “ Through the 
Needle’s e’e, Boys!” (577), R. Gavin, some children in the 
heat of an uproarious game, is truly admirable in the spirit 
and life-like motion of the design. This picture is coloured, 
however, in that peculiar bronze-greenish tint which the 
artists of Edinburgh so much delight in. We never could | 
discover the origin of this practice, or the object of so pal- | 
pable an error. | 
“The Princess and the Seven Dwarfs,” from the fairy 
tale, J. Stirling (1107), is a capital picture, badly hung. The 
same may be said for Mr. W. H. Fisk’s “ Fugitives from 
Glencoe” (1141); some of the proscribed clan finding a way 
through the wastes in snow and hardship. There is the 
appearance of good colour in this work. “ Back from 
Marston Moor;” a cavalier soldier entering his father's | 
farmyard, wounded, from the fight, by Mr. Henry Wallis | 
(930), is anything but worthy of the painter of “ The Dead 
Labourer” and of ‘“‘ Chatterton.”” A Roundhead subject by 
Mr. Eyre Crowe, jun., showing a country gentleman of that 
persuasion having his hair cut by a village barber, while he | 
sits, sword across his knees, and a clear-looking laugh in his ! 
eye, as though he scorned those who judged by externals, is 
a capital picture. Very capital indeed are the figures of the | 
lady who sits by, and of a child, who, with the prettiest of | 
actions, looks at herself in a mirror, and quaintly traces her 











finger. ‘“ Milton visiting Galileo in Prison” (569), by the 
above artist, is a capital rendering of an excellent subject. 
Sir Edwin Landseer is, as ever, the prominent animal 
painter of the year, although we cannot say his works are up 
to his great fame. No. 138, “ Doubtful Crumbs;” the kennel 
of a huge mastiff, who lolls through the door thereof, while 
a smaller dog looks anxiously for permission to pick up some 
scraps, is rather a reproduction of the famous “ Dignity and 
Impudence” than a new theme. No. 175, a large picture 
showing the escape of a hunted stag who has taken to the 
water and battled two dogs, one of whom he has wounded, 
while the other seems about to give up the chase. This, #0, 
is unsatisfactory, though full of spirit and vigorous handling. 
203, “ The Prize Calf,” shows a Highland girl leading 4 calf 
through a mountain path, and is the best of this year* 
works. 426, “A Kind Star,” illustrates a Highland super 
stition, that hinds are under the protection of the beneficent 
stars. A poor hind lies dying on the banks of a lake; & 
spirit, with a star in its hair, bends over the lost beast. 
subject is far-fetched, and, we must say, poorly treated. 
The huge and most outrageous number of portraits seems 
to have left little room for the landscape portion of this 
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exhibition. C. Stanfield, R.A., will lose reputation by 184, 
«On the Coast of Brittany ;” a low coast, wherein the sea is 
the least creditable work we have ever seen from the distin- 
guished painter. With 237, “A Maltese Xebec on the Rocks, 
procida,” he will, however, sustain himself: there is a fine 
motion in the water here, such as few but himself can pro- 
duce. A high rocky coast behind, and some fine sky-work, 


| gre in the usual style of the artist. No. 459, “ Brodrick Castle, 


Arran,” exhibits much the same qualities. Mr. E. W. Cooke, 
A.R.A., has three pictures, 262, 388, 539. The first, ‘“‘ Venice,” 





| acharacteristic work, fairly representing that favourite theme 


of the painter. The second, “ A Dutch Peon running for the 
Port of Harlingen, is driven by a heavy squall towards the 
South Pier-head.” A work of great force and power of 
motion suggested. The heavy craft broaches-to, and all is 

_ confusion on board; some men let go the mainsail and jib, 
| they running madly on her deck; her grapnel, or anchor 
_ with many flukes, is cast out from the bows; the sea is all 
| wild and yeasty with short, breaking waves: they topple over 
| each other upon the shallow shore-water. The sky full 
| of gloomy clouds, and the long pier jutting out, give much 
| character to the work. A slight want of transparency and 
| predominant heaviness of colour make the care really ex- 
| isting in this picture less attractive than it would otherwise 
| be. The third picture, “Sandsfoot Castle, Weymouth,” 
| pleases us most of all. It is the ruins of a castle of the time 
_ of Elizabeth, the vast shell of empty walls .d bare to the 
eye by time, standing on a long point of land just above the 
level of the beach. There is much effect in the locality 
chosen; the dark sand at foot, and the sea that breaks upon 
it, are excellently painted, in a very solid style. Mr. J. W. 
Oakes is one of the most perfect of our landscape painters, 
and his renderings of nature are so interesting as always to 
merit study. No. 204, “ Twilight,” shows a moorland stream 
reflecting a bright gap of sky between its scurfy banks, held 

in by masses of stones and waste herbage; on the horizon a 
soft golden gleam tells of the lost day, and gives repose to 
the whole. The colour of this picture is very commendable. 
No. 267, ‘A Breezy Day on a Rocky Coast,” displays some 
capital painting of agitated water, and a fine high-moving 
cloudy sky, arched bya rainbow. “ Marehllyn Mawr” (525) 

is a larger picture, showing a level between hills, upon whose 
sides a gleam of bright sunlight rests; in the front a stream 
forces its way along, stained deep brown with drainage of 
the peaty land. There is much brilliancy in this work, 
which an unfortunate position can only injure but not spoil. 
Of badly-hung pictures there is probably no more 
flagrantly unjust example than Mr. Anthony’s “ Stonehenge” 
(1065). The noble and thoughtful work of a famous land- 
scape-painter hung in the darkest and highest place in the 
Architectural Room. Nevertheless, even there its manliness 
and fine breadth of treatment come out from amongst the 
surrounding yards of frippery. It is twilight, and the most 
ancient temple in Britain stands stark, grim, and solid, on its 
little crest of rolling land on the vast plain. Above, 
masses of dark-grey, not opaque, clouds pass athwart, while 
their lower margin shows the gleaming light of a subdued 
moon, that casts iridescent colour upon it. The distant 
landscape lies solemnly pale in this light, while all the fore- 
ground is obscured by the cloud-shadow. Scarcely any 
landscape in the exhibition can compare with this for poetic 
and artistic treatment. Mr. Anthony treats nature with 

a broad and manly feeling, that takes up a thought ap- 
propriate to his scene, and deals with it as a whole. Mr. 
John Bretts, whose “ Val d'Aosta” (908) will next call our 
attention, does just the reverse. He deals with his grand 
«ad imposing theme —a mountain, valley, snow, and clouds 
“ove-—rather in the finiking spirit of a drawing-master ; 
‘very lichen upon the near rocks is elaborated to a degree 
which fairly grows painful to the eye, for one sees at once 

i 's not the love of a grand theme that has actuated the 
_— but rather a burning desire to astonish us with his 

4 powers of finish (not execution): no love of colour has 








led him to dwell thereupon, no poetic feeling for the lucid 
veils of the shadows on the far hill-sides, or high esteem for 
the golden light that rests on other places, has led him to do 
more than put something which shall barely tell us, and no 
more, that here is shade and there light. He has painted 
some birch-trees in the front, the stems of which are marvels 
of delicate drawing, but their heads are but bunches of 
feathery grass, not trees at all. It is the same throughout— 
stipple, with the finest pencil point ; but true finish, which is 
the result of thought, there is none at all. 

'“ Barley Harvest” (390), by H. C. Whaite, will merit 
attention from all lovers of colour and nature. There is the 
precipitous side of a mountain, covered with foliage, lying in 
the half-lost hazy light of a summer’s day; on a flat piece of 
land to the front some fresh-stacked shocks of grain stand in 
rows. “Snowdon” (1001), by this painter, should be studied 
with care, and will merit high regard. By Mr. Raven is a 
splendid sunlight ‘‘ Summer Afternoon on the South Downs,” 
(1143); a tall, black-purple windmill, standing near the 
margin of the land, all the herbage and grass burnt yellow 
with heat, and the sea all a-sparkle in the sun. Mr. J, 
Linnell sends a picture (546), “ Evening,” showing a torn 
wreath of cloud all on fire in the light of the sunken sun, 
and sending into the valley of a ridged landseape reflected 
lights of copper hue. A picture exhibiting great force of 
colour and tone, and one moreover which, but from the great 
and apparently confirmed mannerisms of the artist, would re- 
ceive more attention than it is likely to obtain from a public 
which is a good deal sated with such subjects from his hand. 

What the Sculpture Cavern contains it is difficult to say. 
We have, after long and careful examination, been able to 
detect nothing in the way of good statuary. Of the busts, 
one by Mr. Thomas Woelner, of the Rajah Brooke, will pre- 
sent itself to the observing eye as a most solid, thoughtful, 
and noble work of art, wherein portraiture has been treated 
really in the spirit which actuated Titian and Velasquez in 
painting, or Phidias and Michel Angelo in sculpture; that 
is to say, all the resources of art brought to the service of 
natural truth, not overmastering the weak appreciation 
thereof in the artist’s mind. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
FIFTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 


THE Old Water-Colour Society’s Exhibition hardly at- 
tains to the average of interest this year. The picture 
which will strike the visitor first on entering the rooms is 
Mr. J. Gilbert’s “ Trumpeter” (16); a huge man, with the 
peculiar swagger the artist delights in, leaning against a 
huge horse: the spirit of this work reaches to extravagance, 
and its brilliancy to tawdriness. More satisfactory is 298, 
“ Shallow, Slender, and Evans,” a work of much humour; 
as also is 125, “ Sir Andrew Aguecheek writes a Challenge.” 
By F. W. Burton, is “ The Widow of Wéhin” (128), a dis- 
consolate woman praying in a church, with her child beside 
her. The face of the mother looks wooden and hard, but 
about that of the child there is much naturalness of expres- 
sion. “ Recht schéne Aepfel, gniidiger Herr!” (Very fine 
Apples, sir,) by this artist (266), a girl selling apples, who 
has an excellent, wholesome, honest look, is well worthy of 
admiration for truth and simple beauty. A charming land- 
scape, sketched by Mr. Burton, promises best of all (60), 
“ Morning Study, near Starnberg, Bavaria;" a beautiful re- 
presentation of a piece of English-park-like land, remark- 
able for colour and depth of tone. 

Mr. F. Tayler has become so incorrigible a mannerist, 
we need do no more than say that his works are neither 
better nor worse than they have been for many years past. 
Mr. Carl Haag makes no sign this year, therefore the figure- 
pictures fall short of their wonted importance. Those by 
Mr. Topham are interesting, simple, and pleasing. 

Among the landseapes the most notable are, 143, “ On 
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solidity and truth. By the same artist (T. M. Richardson) is | 
176, “ At St. Leonard’s;” a great wave running in upon the | 
level beach, its motion and force well told: the work full of | 
rich colour and tone, the sky effect admirable. A large | 
drawing by A. P. Newton (181), “ First Approach of Winter, | 
Inverlochy Castle, Inverness,” deserves study. The snows | 
lie white upon the distant hills, not enough to fill up all the | 
crevices and gullies on their surface, but so as to leave the | 
ridges clear throughout; the valley, which is milder in cli- | 
mate, has a long white wreath of mist sliding slowly | 
through it on a gentle breeze. ‘“ Shipping, off the Fore- | 
land,” by J. Callow, (155), shows the water in deep rolls of | 
waves, white and resistless, full of motion, and well diver- | 
sified in colour. The shipping are introduced with great 

spirit. 


attention, particularly 106, “ Sidmouth.” “ The Interior of | 


Several other drawings by this artist are worthy of | 


the Church of St. Lawrence, Nuremberg (41), shows the | 


high vault of that famous edifice, filled with coloured light | 
from the stained windows; and above all, that singularly- | 


beautiful pix, which sends a lofty spire upwards to the roof, | 
and bends its utmost apex to run along the groining of the | 


same. 
reward study of their colour and broad and true imitations 
of light and natural effect. No. 105 is, perhaps, the best of 
them: “ Carting Vraic, or Sea-weed, Guernsey.” 

We have here two of the best productions of that most 
powerful hand which has but lately become still. No. 73, 
“A Waterfall,” which tears itself along, wrathful, dark, force- 
ful, grand, and terrible; and “ Twilight” (274), a grave, low- 
lighted scene in a moorland country, such as David Cox has 
so often before delighted us with: its impressiveness is ex- 
treme, and in finish — witness the rushes in front — it sur- 
passes most of his works. By Mr. Davidson are two charm- 
ing studies of coast scenery, “South” and “ North,” 69 and 
76. The first, a chalk cliff, lying all bright and pure in 
the summer sun, with the bright sea at its foot; the second, 
a dark, sandstone, rocky shore, gloomy in tone and brown 
with the effects of ages. This artist has other equally- 
meritorious works here; (10), “ Early Spring, Red Hill,” 
(13), a capitally painted piece of English country; also 
(38), “ Thatching the Haystack,” and many more, all good. 
“A calm Evening on the river Fowey, Cornwall” (78), 
by J. P. Jackson, is a clever study of natural effect. The 
stream runs still and quiet between lofty walls of rock, 
which overtop the masts of the shipping that glide gently 
along to their port below. No. 270, by James Holland, 
“ Ponte SS. Appostoli,” shows a finely - designed 
across a canal in Venice. The colour of the water is rendered 
with much beauty and spirit, rich in variety of tint, that 
great merit in the quality ; the aérial effect of shadows thrown 
upon the surrounding houses is reallyadmirable. Altogether 
a bright and moat pleasing picture. 


To miss the works of W. Hunt at this exhibition would | 


be to omit the most masterful and truly artistic of the 
whole collection. There seems truly to be no end of the 
beauty and truth which this surprising artist can extract 
from out of the most sordid and apparently unpromising 
materials. There are two studies from such objects as 
never did any man attempt before, we think ; certainly never 
any who got somuch that was delightful out ofthem. These 
are Nos. 225 and 226. The first, “ Sea Shells,” merely two 
limpet-shelis and one of a whelk lying on the shore, with 
a little bit of reddish rock by them; but in these he has 
contrived to display all the charms of perfect and artistic 
colour. The pearly lustre of the one, and the purple 
and greenish-greys of the other, are rendered with that 
wonderful power which characterises all his works. Who 
elae but W. Hunt could get anything admirable out of the 
second ?—“ An Oyster-shell and Onion;" yet here is the 
latter with its thin coats of tawny orange and beautiful pale 
green within: the iridescences of the oyster, its hardness, its 


This is by T. Read, All Mr. Naftel’s drawings will | 


| will illustrate our remarks. 


| 
i 
' 


| destroys the whole key of colour in the picture. 
| “Near Leith Hill, Surrey,” 


bridge | 


_ heavy and rough in handling. No. 88, ‘ Lost in the Woods,” 


is 


the Findhorn, Forres ;” a grand scene, the sky of which is polish within and its roughness without, given with si 
exquisitely painted, and the trees represented with unusual | felicity. Both these studies are painted for Mr. Ruskin, and 


may well illustrate some of his theories of the beauty of the 
simplest natural objects when rightly treated. We may 
conclude by calling attention to the works of 0. 
C. Branwhite, Joseph Nash, W. Collingwood, and Alfred D. 
Fripp, all of which, particularly the latter, will reward at. 
tention and study. 
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THE NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 





THE most remarkable works at this exhibition are, doubt. 
less, those of E. G. Warren, and these, although not abso. 
lutely genuine, either in taste or the truth of their colour or | 
handling, are indeed almost theonly ones which display afine || 
perception of aérial effect—a rare, but necessary merit in art, 
The best of them we consider to be 228, “The Avenue, 
Evelyn Woods, Surrey;” a road through an avenue of 
beeches and ashes, which cast a varied shade upon the 
ground. The foliage of these trees is painted with a perfect 
facility and great truth; their trunks exhibit all the delicate 
variety of colour which is palpable to an ordinary observer, 
but there is not enough of this to indicate that the artist is g 
deep student of his subject. Delicate purples, which are | 
constant in such cases, are absent entirely, and we cannot | 
quite feel satisfied with the want of colour, abstractedly speak. | 
ing, noticeable in the foreground. No. 32, “ In the Fields,” 
Here some well-painted beeches | 
stand on the edge of a corn-field; the corn is, however, 
far from true in colour, being of a dirty brimstone tint, 
instead of the clear golden-grey it ought to be. This 
No. 46, 
is better in those qualities. 
Some water on a piece of open land, and the sky and trees 
herein, are really excellent, although the drawing is rather 











a woodland study with a child asleep in the umbrage, is 
equal in faults and excellences to its companion by this 
painter. 

There are a number of drawings of fine quality which 
our space will not permit us to do more than name. Among 
them the reader is referred to No. 1, “The Old Quay, 
Clovelley,” J. C. Philp; No. 2, “Close of Day, West 
Coast of Cornwall,” by S. Cook, a fine study Puan 
No. 3, “ Teignmouth, South Devon,” Thomas 8. Robins, equally | 
good; No. 48, “ Sunset, Nyth Rapids, Upper Wye; ” and 56, 
‘* The Caban Salmon Pool,” (same locality), by T. Lindsay; 
No. 83, by D. H. M‘Kewan, “ Mahommedan Cemetery, 
Smyrna,” is a fine and vigorous study of cypresses round @ |) 
burial-place, remarkable for colour. “The Greenwood | 
Shade,” H. Maplestone (166), merits a place amongst these | 

| 
! 





excellent works, as do all Mr. Sutcliffe’s pictures. 

The best of the figure pictures is by L. Haghe. 58, | 
“ Cromwell,” the well-known scene from Scott’s novel of \ 
Woodstock, where Wildrake observes the great Lord Protector | 
looking at the portrait of Charles I. Justice has hardly || 
been done to the aspect of Cromwell; but, taking the picture | 
as an illustration of the novel rather than of history, 1 ® 
eminently successful. Mr. H. Warren’s pretentious com 
positions lack that beauty of figure and feature which alone 
can make such themes delightful. In colour they are infi- 
nitely wrong, and tasteless in showy extravagance. These 
are No. 73, “The Peri;” the well-known subject from 
Moore's poem, where she stands at the gate of Eden. Her 
sorrows seem to arise from a severe fit of toothache, ed ; 
judge from the swollen condition of her face, which 8 | 


indeed sadly out of drawing. “The Dream of Fair Women | 


(212), from Tennyson, is a melo-dramatic representation of 
a fine subject. The clap-trap which introduces the shadowy 
figure of the dreamer in the foreground is not to be readily 
pardoned, 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





Iris said that the Royal Society have under consideration 
the establishment of a Scientific Fund, after the nature of the 
Literary Fund. There can be no doubt that a well-conducted 
scientific fund would be advantageous; but the Literary Fund 
is hardly a felicitous model to copy from. 

The sessional meetings of the Royal Institution came to 
a conclusion on the 17th ult. The discourse was by Pro-. 
fessor Faraday, and went to prove that phosphorescence and 
fuorescence are modifications of one and the same function. 
The great peculiarity of phosphorescent and fluorescent 
light, as distinguished from ordinary luminosity, was stated 
to be the persistent emanation of it without consistent 
chemical activity. 





endowed with auditory appendages, but are simple hollow 
fosse excavated in the tegument of the antenne. 
present, according to him, none of the characteristics of an 
auditory apparatus—a conclusion which is also arrived at 
by M. Milne Edwards. Treating of a zoological subject, we 
may here chronicle the fact that our countryman, Professor 


They 


Owen, has been nominated to the position of Associate 
Stranger of the Academy, in place of Mr. Robert Brown. 
Notwithstanding the frequent necessity of dealing with 


the specific gravity of absolute alcohol as a fixed starting- 





The fearful accident recently on board the “ Eastern 
Monarch” calls for remark, even though it should be proved 
to have actually occurred from the recklessness of the 
steward. The cargo consisted of linseed and some 200 
tons of saltpetre; the first, a material extremely prone to 
burst into flame spontaneously ; the second, a material which, 
in conjunction with the first, forms an explosive mixture 
scarcely inferior in charge to gunpowder itself. As if it 


crew, a crowd of human beings! 
conditions of danger be recognised and guarded against in 
the ordinary affairs of life? 

We chronicled some little time back a method acci- 
dentally discovered by Professor Kletzinsky of Vienna, for 


| depriving fermented spirits of empyreumatic and ot!cr ex- 


traneous odours, by means of soap. 
been found successful in practice, fermented liquors of what- 
ever sort, when treated by it, losing, it is said, their em- 
pyreumatic odour absolutely. In order to insure this result 
the distillatory temperature should not, as itneed not, exceed 
212° Fahr. The next important point to be noticed is, that 
if the compound of soap with impurities be again subjected 
to distillation at a higher temperature, a further separa- 


| tion takes place, all the empyreumatic and other impurities 


passing over, whilst the soap, pure, and in a fit condition to 
be applied as before, remains. 
this operation are spirituous liquors purified, but they are 
strengthened, inasmuch as a portion of the water originally 
combined with them is transferred to the alkali of the soap. 
About 74 lbs. avoirdupois of soap is the quantity necessary 
for 124 gallons of spirit. Under certain circumstances the 


appears essential that the soap employed should not contain 
potash. It ought to be hard soda soap, and completely 
free from any excess of fatty acids. The ordinary soap 
prepared from elaine and soda in stearine candle factories 
has proved completely efficient. 

The Sorghum saccharatum, or Chinese sugar-cane, the 


and quite recently in England, still affords on the Continent 
matter for scientific investigation. In England, it is doubt- 
ful whether its growth can be depended on, taking one year 
with another ; still more doubtful is the problem, whether 
in our climate its full saccharine productiyeness will ever be 
elaborated. In France it is otherwise. There, as it would 
‘em, the sorghum can be depended on for its fodder growth, 
and for a fair number of crops in a state of saccharine 


point, it would seem that even now it is by no means cer- 


tainly made out: In Regnault’s Chemistry it is assumed to 
be 0°8151 at the temperature of zero (eentigrade). Gay- 
Lussac, however, had assumed 0°7947 to be the real spe- 
cific gravity of absolute alcohol at 15° (centigrade). The 
latter number has been universally adopted in France, and 
also, we believe, in England, so that among ourselves it is 
accepted as the fiscal standard for the regulation of alcoholic 
duties. That small errors of observation should creep in, is 
not to be wondered at in so difficult a matter as taking the 
specific gravity of absolute alcohol; that such discrepancies, 
however, should arise as those just adverted to between the 
deductions of MM. Gay-Lussac and Regnault, is a little 


_ surprising, and looking at the fiscal aspect of the question— 
were not bad enough to have stowed away such a cargo as | 


this in any ship, there were in this instance, besides the | 


When will the pla. vst | 


especially in England—very important. M. Pouillet, who 
has drawn up a long memoir on the subject, finally adopts 
the number 0°796, correct at least to three ten-thousandths. 


This, it should be observed, was the deduction already ar- 


The process has since | 


} 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Furthermore, not only by | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


rived at by Lowitz. 

To discover the presence of minute traces of nitric acid 
is a matter of delicacy always, of difficulty often, as every 
analytical chemist knows. In point of fact, a really good 
analytical process for determining its presence was wanted. 
“Of all the processes hitherto employed,” remarks M. 
Bucherer, in a communication to the French Academy of 
Sciences, “ for discovering the presence of nitric acid, whe- 
ther free or in combination, the test of sulphate of iron 
moistened with sulphuric acid, and the concentrated solution 
of sulphate of indigo, furnish the most satisfactory results. 
Still these methods hardly enable the operator to discover less 
than yy)oth of a.nitrate in the condition of aqueous solution, 
whereas the test presently to be described is represented as 
competent to discover immediately, and without concentra- 
tion in any liquid, so small a quantity as the yaygggth part 
of a nitrate, or of free nitric acid. The testis based upon the 


_ action of nitrous vapours upon the iodide of potassium: the 


| potassium is oxydized at the expense of the oxygen of ni- 


_trous vapours eliminated, which vapours are reduced to the 
soap may retain no less than 20 per cent of impurities. It | 


condition of binoxide of nitrogen, iodine being set free. In 
order that the action may be conclusive—in other words, in 
order that the operator may be certain that the liberation of 
iodine is due to the contact of nitrous vapours—any chlorine, 
or bromine, which may have been present, must be elimi- 
nated. The operation is conducted as follows: 1. Testing 


| for the presence of nitrates. Three or four cubie centimetres 


cultivation of which was begun in France a few years ago, | of the liquor being poured into a test tube, having a length 


of some twenty centimetres, or even more, a few copper 
turnings are added, and three or four drops only of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. The mixture is to be boiled for an 


instant, the tube then nearly filled with water, and a few 


: According to a recent statement of M. Isidore 
cae nothing can compare with it in productiveness for | 
Ger, 


__ The antenn» of many species of insects are provided with 
either lobes or depressions, concerning the function of which 
comparative anatomists have differed in opinion. Some 
= since M. Lespés was induced to regard them as pro- 

bly organs of hearing. M. Claparéde, on the contrary, 
Maintains that the depressions in question are not vesicles 


a 


———— 


drops of aqueous solution of iodide of potassium added. If any 
nitrates be present, they will be decomposed by the sulphuric 
acid, and the nitric acid set free will, by reaction on the 
copper turnings, liberate nitrous fumes; these in their turn 
decomposing iodide of potassium, will set iodine free. If 
now a few drops of sulphide of carbon be poured in, and the 
whole agitated, iodine will be separated, and will tinge the 
liquid. 2. Testing for free nitric acid. This is accom- 
plished as in the preceding case, but the sulphuric acid is 
not employed. 3. Testing for nitrous vapours, In this 
case iodide of potassium is added directly to the liquor, 
afterwards sulphide of carbon, when the mixture is finally 


_agitated. The circumstance has to be borne in mind that 
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an equivalent of nitrous vapour may decompose an indeter- 
minate number of equivalents of iodide of potassium, accord- 
ing to the amount of atmospheric oxygen absorbed during 
the reaction. To this circumstance is due the extreme sen- 
sibility of the test, but it seems unlikely that the operation 
can ever become, under any modification of treatment, a 
quantitative one. 

On a preceding occasion we noted the progress of a series 
of manufactures initiated in the north of France by M. 
Kuhlmann, for preparing sulphate of baryta artificially, and 
consequently in a state of impalpable powder, to the end of 
using it as a white pigment. We have now before us a 
translation of papers on the subject from the French and 
German, accomplished at the instance of the Prince Consort, 
to whom the artistic and architectural world owe their 
recognition for a mass of valuable information, not only 
concerning the white pigment, but the numerous applica- 
tions of it in connection with the process of stereochrome, 
prosecuted for some time in Germany under the direction of 
Kaulbach, and which may be shortly designated a modifica- 
tion of fresco painting. M. Kuhlmann began the series of 
experiments, which led him finally to establish a manufac- 
ture of artificial sulphate of baryta, in an endeavour, since 
realised, of employing an alkaline solution of silica for the 
impregnation of stone-work, in order to confer additional 
durability and hardness. His expectations on this ground 
have been fully realised; under various modifications of one 
general principie, the above application of alkaline silicate, 
ordinarily known as soluble glass, is adopted not only in 
France and Germany, but also here at home. The property 
which soluble glass has of setting hard when its water of 
solution evaporates has been long known, and the applica- 
tion of it to promote the hardness and durability of building 
materials has been frequently attempted. That the attempt 
failed until the final success of M. Kuhlmann is mainly 
attributable to the employment of a too-concentrated solu- 
tion. The solution manufactured by M. Kuhlmann has a 
density of 35° Beaumé, and has to be diluted with an equal 
bulk of water before using; it may be applied either with a 
brush, or, when the surface is large, by a jet worked by a 
force-pump, the unabsorbed liquid being collected by a 
gutter and again employed. The facility with which im- 
pregnation of building materials takes place, naturally led 
to the idea that colouring matters might be applied in con- 
nection with it, provided they were of a nature to remain 
unacted upon when brought into contact with the siliceous 
solution. 
red tint, sulphate of copper a magnificent green, and man- 
ganese a brown. The best white pigment was found to be 
sulphate of baryta artificially precipitated. In Germany, 
especially at Munich, the fixation of mural colours by 
means of the siliceous solution has been for some time pro- 
secuted. The colours are either mingled with the soluble 
glass and painted on (which, however, is difficult of execu- 
tion), or they are prepared as for ordinary distemper paint- 
ing, laid on, and finally varnished with the soluble glass. 
The operation is difficult of execution on wood, especially if 
resinous; nevertheless, by particular management it can be 
accomplished. The great value of the process, however, in 
its pigmentary applications, is as a means of mural painting 
— more lasting, in all probability, than ordinary frescoes, 
and somewhat more facile of execution. 

Amongst photographic applications, a new process of en- 
graving by M. Bershtold merits attention. By the methods 
at present in use the proof is obtained upon a steel plate by 
insulation under a cliché of Syrian bitumen, or any other 





| 


| quantities for transport to Genoa, contain sulphide of car- 
_ bon, one of the components, as is well known, of the liquid 
In this way sulphate of iron was found to yield a 





| hearted friend in the late Mr. Jacob Bell. 


body the solubility of which is diminished by light; it is | 


then immersed in solvents capable of removing the varnish 
from every part upon which the light has not acted, and 
this in an inverse ratio to the luminous effect. Subsequently 
@ fine layer of powdered resin is deposited by means well 
known to engravers, and the powder is rendered adherent 
by heat. Thus is imparted what is technically known as 


| for artists. 


“grain,” enabling the plate to retain an inky surface, upon 
which an etching is executed by acids in the Way 
This grain, however, renders the design dull and woolly, both 
in the lights and the shades, imparting an appearance very 
much like that of aquatint. <A second defect of the process jg: 
that the bituminous layer, not being thick enough to va 
adequately the effects of acid, peels off under the operation of 
etching, for which reason frequent applications of 
varnish are required. The ingenious process of M. Bergh. 
told is as follows:—Upon a sheet of glass, covered with ¢ 
thin layer of some material impervious to light, fine lines 
crossing each other rectangularly are traced quite down to 
the surface of the glass, but without injuring the surface 
When the steel plate, already coated with bitumen, has been 
for a sufficient time exposed to the action of light, 
before washing it, the ruled glass is substituted for the 
negative, and both are exposed once more to luminous 
agency for a timed number of seconds. Wherever the 
bitumen has become altogether insoluble in the first opera. 
tion, no action takes place ; but in proportion as the luminous 
agency takes effect so do the rectangular lines make them. 
selves manifest on the steel. The next operation consists in 
withdrawing the steel and glass plates from the 
placing them in juxtaposition rectangularly to their former 
aspect, and submitting them to luminous agency once more, 
for a time shorter than the preceding. The operation is fre. 
quently repeated under different relative aspects of the two 
plates, always diminishing the time of exposure. In the spots 
where the action has attained its maximum—that is to say, 
in the lights—no subsequent markings are produced, not- 
withstanding successive exposures. The full consequences 
of this ingenious process will become evident on reflection, 

A very elegant application of the solvent effect of 
chloride of copper on iron has been devised by Dr. Noad, as 
constituting the basis of a process for the quantitative 
analysis of steel and cast-iron. The chloride of copper dis- 
solves the iron all away and leaves carbon, which may be 
estimated as carbonic acid by Liebig’s combustion apparatus 
and potash bulbs. 

Adverting now to the chemistry of warfare, to the scope 
of which the new system of rifled ordinance lends so many 
facilities, we may mention a report which has reached us to 
the effect that some of the mysterious deal-cases marked 
“fragile,” which are being shipped at Marseilles in such 


fire employed by Captain Norton and others for incendiary 
purposes. Persons conversant with the subject here, whilst 
conceding all that Captains Norton and Disney advanced in 
favour of the terrible incendiary properties of the liquid fire, 
offered the opinion that, except under a few chosen circum- 
stances, the extreme danger attending the use of this liquid 
would prevent its military adoption. The French, we heat, 
are about to try the experiment. If our information b 
correct, some interesting experiences will have to be 
when the time arrives for attacking the Austrians in 
strongholds. 

The scientific and literary public have lost a warm 
Advancing 00 © 
pretensions to occupying the position of a savant him : 
he was a liberal encourager of learning and genius in others. | 
His persistent attempts to elevate the chemists and druggist | 
into a scientific position will be ever remembered with grati- 
tude by the members of that community. Mr. Bell had a¢ 
cumulated a large fortune by business, and dispensed it 
liberally. Curiously enough for a member of the Society 
Friends, his warmest predilections, next to those for che- 
mists and druggists— perhaps, indeed, not even next—wer® 

He had accumulated a magnificent gallery of | 
pictures, the treasures of which are bequeathed to the De | 
tion. To the library of the Royal Institution he “| 
in the beginning of the past month, some thirty-two volume 














of Gould's British and Australian Birds. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS.® 





_ Js not Poetry the passion of love measurably uttered in 
musical expression? Is not the poetry of Alfred Ten- 


; 


_ divine, the human, and the natural? Is not, at any 
} rate, the following simile, which we cite from the book 
| before us, poetical ? 
“ And all night long his face before her lived, 
As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest; so the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep.” 
There is, perhaps, a touch of modern theorising in 
the phrasing of this which is out of keeping with the 
supposed date of the poem ; but it is nevertheless in a 
poetic spirit, and indicative of the spirit and tendency 
ofmodern poetry. Its aims ever become more subtile, 
ethereal, spiritual. What a stride from Byron, through 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, to Shelley! But Shelley 
is not pure enough for the Tennysonian aim. 
thing yet more delicate must be devised ; some thinner 
partitioning for the divisions between thought and 
thought; some holier aspiration into a still rarer 


Some- 


son is embodied the divine religious idea. 
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in Spencer's Faery Queen it is evident that in his per- 
Well, then, 


might Mr. Tennyson accept that of his adulterous 
_ queen, Guinevere, as the representative of that Church 


| nyson eminently such—in its different phases of the | 


whose repeated wanderings from “her Maker and her 
Husband” have furnished sorrowful themes to bard, 
prophet, and sage! It is thus he moralises on Guine- 
vere’s defection; or rather, thus that he makes her 


| moralise : 


atmosphere ; some neater, lovelier veil, for the soften- | 


ing of nature’s features. 
refined gold, and paint the lily, and throw a perfume 


on the violet,” nor think it “ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess” 


- To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish.” 
It would penetrate the “hindrance,” and see the real 
humanity beneath the mask of creaturely presentment, 


Modern poetry would “ gild “perfect light,” and because that he had “warmth and 


in lineaments resembling those of the divinity indeed, | 


and so paint man that he shall seem a god: rather, the 
god he truly is, 

Now this is precisely, in his new book of poems, 
what Mr. Tennyson has sought to accomplish. The 
cycle of legends that form the basis of the Mabinogion 
‘a8 presented itself to Mr. Tennyson, as a mask behind 
which the countenance of the highest type of the human 
Was intentionally hidden. Nor is he unjustified in so 
regarding it. Our elder poets so regarded Arthur ; and 
Landen ff the King. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


a 


ee 


“ Ah, great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights — 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below, 
Would not look up, or half-despised the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb— 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light — 
I wanted warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.” 


Objection may be taken to the phrase “ warmth 
and colour,” as betraying the language of the artist, 
not the woman; the whole passage, however, though 
placed within her lips, came out of the poet’s heart. It 
is the central idea or principle of the composition. 
Arthur stands for the “Conscience of the Saint,” his 
knights for the “ warring senses.” Noblest of these is 
Laucelot, whom because less pure, less severe, less 


colour,” Guinevere so loved, so sinfully loved. Worthy 
of love was Lancelot, all but the. highest —this Guine- 
vere knew not then—knew not until after her fall, not 
until she had received her unapproachable lord’s for- 
giveness ; but then she knew it. Then it was that she 
exclaimed : 
* Ah, my God, 

What might I not have made of thy fair world 

Had I but loved thy highest creature here? 

It was my duty to have loved the highest : 

It surely was my profit, had I known: 

It would have been my pleasure, had I seen. 

We needs must love the highest when we see it, 

Not Lancelot, nor another.” 


Chief of men was Lancelot in the art of courtesy, if 
art that may be fitly called, that art was none ; seeing 
that Lancelot was by predisposition and nature, as 
much as by accident of birth and culture, the most 
courteous of men. Strength, skill, and courtesy com- 
bined in him, to make him the greatest of the Table 
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Round, save Arthur himself. For illustration of this, 
the poet had previously told the story of | 
** Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat.” 
Heart pure like hers would choose the fitting man to | 
love, and she loved Lancelot —the ungrateful Lancelot 
—who owed her gratitude, and yet refused her love. 
Perhaps he might not have refused it, had love been 
yet his to give: alas! we know it was not. Poor, 
innocent Elaine had been forestalled by crowned, guilty 
Guinevere. Remarkable the tenderness with which 
Arthur had looked on the too-manifest infirmity of the 
sinful queen. 


““ Now for the central diamond and the last 
And largest, Arthur, holding then his court 
Hard on the river nigh the place which now 
Is this world’s hugest, let proclaim a joust 
At Camelot, and when the time drew nigh 
Spake (for she had been sick) to Guinevere, 
‘Are you 80 sick, my Queen, you cannot move 
To these fair jousts?’ ‘ Yea, lord, she said, ‘ you know it.’ 
‘Then will you miss,’ he answer’d, ‘ the great deeds 
Of Lancelot, and his prowess in the lists, 
A sight you love to look on.’ And the Queen 
Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where he stood beside the King. 
He thinking that he read her meaning there, 
‘Stay with me, I am sick; my love is more 
Than many diamonds,’ yielded, and a heart, 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen 
(However much he yearn’d to make complete 
The tale of diamonds for his destined boon) 
Urged him to speak against the truth, and say, 
‘Sir King, mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle ;’ and the King 
Glanced first at him, then her, and went his way.’ 


Bards, too, in their lays, had already linked their 
names together—‘“ Lancelot, the flower of bravery; 
Guinevere, the pearl of beauty.” Guinevere, nevertheless, 
became alarmed, and contrived that Lancelot should 
attend the joust, but as a knight unknown. Obedient 
to her caprice, accordingly, the knight travelled forth, 
quitting of choice the beaten thoroughfare, and lost his 
way, but found the castle of Astolat, its lord, and his 
two strong sons, Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine: 

* And close behind them stept the lily maid, 
Elaine, his daughter.” 

To them the knight applies for the loan ofa shield, 
either blank or with some other device than his own; 
and he gets one from the churlish Sir Torre, and also 
Sir Lavaine as acompanion. Then it was, some kind 
words having been spoken by him, the maiden looked 
on the magnificent knight, 

* And loved him, with that love which was her doom.” 


In the end, though Lancelot wins the diamond, he is. 
through his incognito, severely wounded, and is borne 
to the castle of Astolat, where, of course, the maiden 
tends him, and is fatally charmed with his chivalrous 
courtesy. But her father, knowing her passion to be 
hopeless, entreats the knight to treat her harshly, 
rudely. It goes against the chivalric grain to act dis 
courteously, and the following is the Lancelot manner 
of performing such an unpleasant duty : 
* Lancelot said, 
‘That were against me: what I can I will; ” 





Anais, 

And there that day remain’d, and toward even 

Sent for his shield: full meekly rose the maid, 

Stript off the case, and gave the naked shield; 

Then, when she heard his horse upon the stones, 

Unclasping flung the casement back, and look'd 

Down on his helm, from which her sleeve had gone, 

And Lancelot knew the little clinking sound: 

And she by tact of love was well aware 

That Lancelot knew that she was looking at him. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 

Nor bad farewell, but sadly rode away. 

This was the one discourtesy that he used.” 

This is exquisite ; nor is the ending of the tale other 
than most lovely. Elaine dies, but previously directs 
her corse to be borne on a bier with a letter in her 
hand to Arthur’s court. In all this, there is true pas- 
sion, true picture, true psychology. 

The aim and purpose of King Arthur was to secure 
the purity of his knights and ladies; but his end could 
be but imperfectly wrought out. Ever the Ideal refuses 
to be realised ; or rather the Real ever falls short of the 
Ideal which it would embody. There are no means, 
yet discoverable, of making them agree. They will 
not compare, they insist on contrast. Such is the 
world’s history, such was Arthur’s experience. His 
court might boast of Merlin the Wise, but it included 
also Vivien the Untrue. The legend in which the poet 
relates the manner in which Vivien tempted Merlin to 
give up his secret is wrought beautifully into an idyl 
of classic power. Since Shakspere wrote his Venus and 
Adonis, a more charming poem was never contrived. 
Compared with that poem, we miss, indeed, much of vo- 
luptuous passion, but we gain in refinement. Compared, 
too, with the legends themselves out of which these 
Idylis of the King have grown, we find a mythical and 
a mystic meaning, various and profound, of which 
their originals are apparently unconscious. A wild 
and extravagant artlessness distinguishes the latter, a 
succession of incidents and reflections without order, 
save that imposed by the most capricious fancy. The 
river of fiction, in the strangest way, “ wanders at its 
own sweet will,” and takes the most eccentric courses. 
But in these idylls the imagination is under control; 
we recognise the curb, and with it, so to speak, the 
adornments of the bridle and the equine accoutre- 
ments. There is a costliness in the appointments, and 
an exuberance of derived wealth, derivations of thought 
and illustration from foreign sources. There is alsoa 
method — a strict method — observed in the madness; 
it has become invention, instead of profusion; and 4 
system, a creed, philosophical or other, underlies the 
main current. The process is similar to that by which 
Shakspere’s Hamlet grew clear of the incumbrances and 
grossness of the old chronicle in Saxo-Grammaticas, 
and the novel of Belleforest. For there is growth 0 
the poetical as well as of the philosophical conscious 
ness. Hegel has shown how the latter has received 
augmentation from age to age, so that the philosopher 
of every age is in advance of the preceding, and builds 
on the states of mind generated by former thinkers; 
whence out of a Hume grows a Kant, and out of Kant 
a Fichte, a Schelling, and even Hegel himself: the last 
all impossible, had the former not led the way. The 
Hegel is not to be made per saltem, but must have 
his precursors, his heralds. So likewise is it with the 
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poet. He receives his themes, his style, his diction, 
his figures, his fables from the elder masters ; but all 
these are crude in form and application, and, in the 
course of ages, are subject to infinite modifications, yet 
so purified through successive strainers that only 
remains the more delicate aroma,—a cherished per- 
fume resident in the more spiritual chambers of the 
poet’s brain. Accordingly, these idylls, one and all, 
are surrounded with a purgéd atmosphere, in which 
we breathe only the air of immortality and experience 
only the most delicious sensations. 

Of all, these remarks are true,— but of one, in par- 
ticular. The poem that leads off the volume is the | 
purest, the sweetest, the kindliest, the most charming. | 
It is entitled “* Enid "—‘“ Yniol’s only child,” and the | 
wife of the brave Geraint. The theme of the poem is the | 
uxoriousness of the hero, and its consequences. He | 
was never wearied of her company, still admired her | 
beauty, and loved to see it adorned in new and glit- | 
tering attire. Afraid of the influence of Guinevere, he | 
wished for retirement from the court, and obtained 
permission from the king ; but so prolonged his fur- | 
lough that rumour began to babble of his weakness. 
Enid was saddened by this, and all the mores e her 
delicacy would not permit her to reveal to him the | 
cause of her sadness. Fatal to her this reticence ; for | 
in him suspicion grew of her fidelity. Geraint, in fact, | 
was somewhat jealous. The following description is 
especially fine : 





“ At last, it chanced that on a summer morn 
(They sleeping each by other) the new sun 
Beat thro’ the blindless casement of the room, 
And heated the strong warrior in his dreams ; 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 
And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped, | 
As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 
unning too vehemently to break upon it. 
And Enid woke and sat beside the couch, 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 
Was ever man so grandly made as he? 
Then, like a shadow, past the people's talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and bowing over him, 
Low to her own heart piteously she said : 


‘O noble breast and all-puissant arms, 
Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone 
lam the cause, because I dare not speak 
And tell him what I think and what they say. 
And yet I hate that he should linger here; 

l cannot love my lord and not his name. 

Far liever had I gird his harness on him, 

And ride with him to battle, and stand by 

And watch his mightful hand striking great blows 
At caitiffs and atw rongers of the world. 

“a better were I laid in the dark earth, 


ot hearing any more his noble voice, 
Not to be folded more in these dear arms, 

And darken’d from the high light in his eyes, 

Than that my lord through me should suffer shame 
Am I so bold, and could I so stand by, 


; 


a ; . 
And see my dear lord wounded in the strife 
tr moa: . . ° 

* aybe pierced to death before mine eye 
And yet not dare to tell him what I think. 
And how glee he 


r nim 


saying all his force 


Is melted into mere effeminacy ? 
O me, I fear that I am no true wife.’ 


Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke, 
And the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon his broad and naked breast, 
And these awoke him, and by great mischance 
He heard but fragments of her later words, 
And that she fear’d she was not a true wife. 
And then he thought, ‘ In spite of all my care, 
For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains, 
She is not faithful to me, and I see -her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur's hall.’”’ 


This one thought possesses Geraint, and he acts on it ; 
resolving to ride forth with Enid into.tlLe wilderness— 
with Enid arrayed in her worst and meanest dress, 


She puts on the faded silk in which she was married. 


The residue of the tale reminds us of the patient 
Griselda. They ride forth, the lady “ ever a good way 
on before,” with a dread prohibition on her to be silent. 
But on the appearance of danger her love breaks 
through, and she speaks to warn. Gloomily and sul- 
lenly the knight follows, doubting the exhibition of her 
love, and angry at her disobedience, though ventured 
for his security. In this way, thrice he encounters 
three bandits, slays them, and binds their suits of 
armour on their horses, ~vhich Enid has to drive on 
before her. At length they reach, with their trophies 
of valour, the hall of the wild Limours, a former lover 
of Enid. Here she is called upon to make provision for 
the safety of her lord; and so acts as to give him rea- 
son for mending his opinion of her. We must now cite 
a passage full of action, full of fire, full of feeling : 
* But while the sun yet beat a dewy blade, 

The sound of many a heavily-galloping hoof 

Smote on her ear, and turning round she saw 

Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it. 

Then not to disobey her lord’s behest, 

And yet to give him warning, for he rode 

As if he heard not, moving back she held 

Her finger up, and pointed to the dust. 

At which the warrior in his obstinacy, 

Because she kept the letter of his word 

Was in a manner pleased, and turning, stood. 

And in a moment after, wild Limours, 

Borne on a black horse, like a thunder-cloud 

Whose skirts are loosen’d by the breaking storm, 

Half ridden off with by the thing he rode, 

And all in passion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dash'd on Geraint, who closed with him, and bore 

Down by the length of lance and arm beyond 

The crupper, and so left him stunn’d or dead, 

And overthrew the next that follow’d him, 

And blindly rush’d on all the rout behind. 

But at the flash and motion of the man 

They vanish'd panic-stricken, like a shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 

Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand, 

jut if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, 


There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower ; 
So, scared but at the motion of the man, 
Fled all the boon companions of the Earl, 
And left him lying in the public way : 


So vanish friendships only made in wine. * * * 


3ut as a man to whom a dreadful loss 
Falls in a far land and he knows it not, 
tut coming back he learns it. and the loss 
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So pains him that he sickens nigh to death ; 

So fared it with Geraint, who being prick’d 

In combat with the follower of Limours, 

Bled underneath his armour secretly, 

And so rode on, nor told his gentle wife 

What ail’d him, hardly knowing it himself, 

Till his eye darken’d and his helmet wagg’d ; 
And at a sudden swerving of the road, 

Though happily down on a bank of grass, 

The Prince, without a word, from his horse fell.” 


Here is the turning-point of the story. The life of 
Geraint is due to the prudence and vigilance of Enid. 
The dreaded Earl Doorm has the pair conveyed to his 
castle, and ultimately seeks to coerce the wife’s affec- 
tions. Space alone prevents us from detailing the ins 
and outs, the turnings and twistings, the intricacies 
and delicacies of the narrative. The Earl takes it for 
granted that Geraint is dead, so still and senseless he 
lies ; and therefore, in a cowardly manner, insults the 
unfortunate lady, who “ sends forth a sudden sharp and 
bitter ery.” 


“ This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword, 
(It lay beside him in the hollow shield), 
Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore through the swarthy neck, and like a ball 
The russet-bearded head roll’d on the floor. 
So died Earl Doorm by him he counted dead. * * * 


‘ Enid, I have used you worse than that dead man; * * 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. * * 
You thought me sleeping, but I heard you say, 
I heard you say, that you were no true wife: 
swear | will not ask your meaning in it: 
I do believe yourself against yourself, 
And will henceforward rather die than doubt.’ 


The moral requisitions of the story are now satis- 
fied ; the rest may be left to conjecture. Suffice it, that 
all is harmoniously adjusted in musical verse and pic- 
turesque incident. 

The tales are all connected by one allusion, 
fidelity of Guinevere ; 


the in- 





them a grand entirety in indissoluble union. We tee 


certainly a tendency to this, but not the ac 
ment. Now only the accomplishment of this great fag 


can justify us in awarding the epic wreath to the 


poet’s brows; or allowing, in the epic sense, that We 


have the Poet at all, as distinguished from the Sj : 
Proof enough we have in the music of the Verse, and 
the mythos of the theme, and the picture of the 

that we have the epic singer. The authors of the Ho. 
ineric ballads were all of them such epic singers; but 
the Homer who reduced them all to harmony, and made 
of them a grand composition, a system of episodes cop. 
curring in one main narrative, was the Epic Poet, The 
mind capable of this is a Titan-mind, and constructs ip 
doing it an intellectual world ; an intelligible universe, 
as real to its creator and recipients as the material 
system itself, and, like it, subject to laws and mani- 
festing order. We trust that such a conception is in Mr. 
Tennyson’s mind, and that the sun will ere long shine 
on the completed labour. 

Accepting what we have here as an instalment of 
the projected work, what find we? Beauty. In such 
completed work, we must find more: Sublimity. Is 
such likely ? We have some promise of it, in the fourth 


legend of Guinevere, in which the subject rises to the 


_moral sublime. 


Arthur, both in character and conduct, 
reaches it, when contemplating the fallen, guilty, but 
still loved and repentant queen. Here is portion of 


| what he says to her: 


and the circumstances which | 


flow from it make the world-net in which hero and | 
heroine are alike caught, and imprisoned, and from | 


which they have to be delivered. 
unity, as unacknowledged sections of one and the same 
poem. What,then? Have we here an epos? 
have seen it so stated ; but is it a fact ? 
these idylls has an epic spirit, and is written in epic 
verse, may be granted; and so are the eclogues and 
bucolics of Virgil ; still these are not the dneid. It may 


In this lies their | 


We) 
That each of | 


be that Mr. Tennyson has yet other similar rhapsodies | 


concerning the Table Round to utter; and that these, 
when completed, will form another Iliad or an Odyssey ; 
but as yet they are no more than the 
out of which Homer may have 
great metrical compositions. As yet, we can only look 
on these poems as, at best, fragments— brilliant frag- 
ments, but not as a whole. We can see that Mr. Ten- 
nyson has collected the legends that were to serve for 


various ballads 


his documents, and has placed them in the alembic of 


his own mind, out of which they come again with much 
of their identity altered, im- 
proved ; nay, say rather, so completely transformed as 
to be transfigured by a charming process known to 
poetic intellectualities. But we know not that all have 
yet seen the light, or, if they do, that we shall find in 


and the texture much 


constructed his two 


“ Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. * * * 
And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee — 
I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 
But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s. 
I cannot take thy hand; that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
‘I loathe thee: yet not less, O Guinevere, 
For I was ever virgin save for thee, 
My love through flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And 30 thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
Tam thine husband — not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. * * * 

And while she grovell'd at his feet, 

She felt the King’s breath wander o'er her neck, 
And, in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest.” 


This is not the Hemeric sublime —the sublime . 
picture sque desc ‘ription, oO r ph: ysical ac ‘tion — but the 
8 

sublime of the spiritual ate the mystic, the religi uf 


aspirant, whose faith in the future state of the soul in- 
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THE RABBIT-HUTCH, 


WALTER GOODALL has given us, in the Old Water-Colour 
e Exhibition, « charming little bit of rustic life in his ‘“* Rabbit- 
Hutch; and a good bit of colouring, too, with the lights and 
shadows well massed together, and the accessories kept 
down in due subordination. The kindly, loving face of the 
mother is a singularly pleasant study; “ half in light and 
half in shade,” as belongs to her condition. For what in- 
deed is a mother’s life, but a fitful chequering of joy and 
sorrow, of hope and anguish? She looks down caressingly on 
the pet rabbit, coaxed to remain in her lap, one hand resting 
lightly on the creature’s soft grey fur, the other clasping her 
youngest child, who clings half-shyly to her breast, not quite 
‘atistied with the tenderness lavished on that strange playmate. 
She has not yet ventured to place her little hand on the 
round back, or to pull one of those long quivering ears, 
incessantly moving backwards and forwards, though so 
often laid fully back, as if in expectancy oralarm. Perhaps 
life i a few moments she will grow bolder, and attempt a 

bearer acquaintanceship than “bunny” may approve of. 

But there is a strange subtle mesmerism between animals 

and children; and tiny hands may pull, and haul, and 

winch, and scratch, with impunity, where larger fingers, 

touching never so lightly, would be ill-received. The 


Kneeling 


' boy is intent only on feeding his four-footed 


*vourite. 


g's. 


ywn flesh, 


know From his battered old felt hat, which has been 
ng after many a thievish sparrow, and done duty scores 
lor a butterfly net, down to his hobnailed high- 
eet, ‘*, and the tattered smock-frock, he is essentially the 
eck. 


lis redemption and purification, [t is the 
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against sense, in the 
The unfaithful shall there be 
there Arthur may meet his beloved Guinevere, 
le in her fidelity all there recovered, and the 


very of its purity. 


4ithin| 


. the soul 





BY WALTER GOODALL, 


English cottage boy — that loafing, rambling, vagabond ot 
the fields and woods, who plays truant whenever he can 
from school, and gets more kicks than halfpence from every 
one. But be sure he knows the haunts, and habits, and 
song of every bird in the hedges; can tell you where the 
otter may be found in the river by the willow-tree, where 
the fox was run to earth last hunting season, where you 
must go to find the first primrose and the earliest bunch of 
cowslips ; and he can tell you, too, for the most part, what 
kind of moths— which he calls “ moffs’” — come out of that 
handfull of caterpillars which he carries in his hat, and 
where the fish are “rashest,”’ and when they bite most 
freely. No doubt he is a tiresome young rogue, and the 
parson and the schoolmaster shake their heads dubiously 
when they speak of him; but the squire’s young son, a 
scapegrace himself, never fear! talks kindly to him, and 
Jack may very probably be head gamekeeper some day, 
when they have both come up to man’s estate—if he has not 
become head poacher meanwhile. His careless slouching 
attitude is admirable; but careless as he is generally, he is 
a careful guardian of his rabbit, and has provided for it the 
dainty provender you may see lying in the corner yonder. 
Mr. Walter Goodall is treading fast on the heels of his 
brother's successes. If he continue in his present quiet, 
effective, and unambitious style, he will become really great 
in his own way; and perhaps recall to us the days when 
Wilkie lived and worked so faithfully from Truth to 
Nature, E. L. L. 


sorest of temporal losses made an eternal gain. Who 
shall expound the mystery ? In arriving at it, the 
Poet has scaled the height of vision —he has attained 
Will the Idyllist of the king maintain 


with his 


the sublime. 
his position here, and dealing mystically 


mythic Arthur and his knights of the Table Round, 
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pursue his high walk through Angel-land ; and adum- 
brate for us all those lofty and gorgeous secrets that lie 
hid in the meaning ofhis theme? That the thought is 
conceived, enough indications exist. Strength of wing, 
then, to the poet, in his elevated voyage. Let him dare 
well and worthily, and well and worthily shall he pros- 
per. Verily it shall be with him according to his faith. 

In conclusion, we must render our willing testimony 
to the fine lyric spirit and exquisite music of some 
rhymed effusions which, without interrupting the 
blank-verse measure, sometimes are thrown in to illus- 
trate the text, or to add emotion to narrative. Many 
of these are quaint, but most are pathetic, and all are 
beautiful. 


A FEARFULLY PRACTICAL MAN. 
By J. HOLLINGSHEAD. 


He looked a romantic being: his hair was brushed be- 
hind his ears, his collar was turned down, his eyes 
seemed dreamy and abstracted. I met him in the one 
public room of an old, picturesque inn, which stood on 
a narrow winding road, between a double range of 
lofty mountains. Above us were the misty gorges 
that seemed to reach the gates of heaven; below us— 
far below us, in the valley —was the foaming moun- 
tain torrent ; and in frout of us were the crumbled ruins 
of an ancient castle. The stranger was promising ; the 
prospect was sublime. I[ had already fled from another 
inn, at another point of the valley, because in front of 
my window, standing between me and the eternal beau- 
ties of nature, was a wretch —I could call him nothing 
better —dressed in full evening costume, even to a 
high cravat, defiling the awful grandeur of the scene 
by looking at it patronisingly through a gold and ivory 
opera-glass! I fled before iny hands were stained with 
his blood, and a few hours found me at the other hos- 
telry, in the presence of the mild-eyed romantic-looking 
stranger. I longed for sympathy, for communication 
with a mind of congenial tastes. I had been for weeks 
without a companion; my poetry was getting rusty, 
my metaphysics wanted air. There was that about 
the stranger which attracted me, and I approached hii 
with hopefulness. 

“Ts it not a scene.” I asked with 
“worthy of Salvator Rosa’s pencil ?” 


enthusiasin, 


“ Worthy,” returned the stranger, musingly, “ of 


something better.” 

“Sir,” 3 
better ?” 

“ [| was thinking,” he replied,“ what splendid water- 
power, in that mountain cataract, is thrown away un- 
productively.” 

“ Water-power!” I exclaimed ; “would you defile 
these awful solitudes with a vulgar mill 7” 


said, with astonishment, “what can be 


“T hate an awful solitude,” said the stranger. firmly . 
“ it is a barren, accursed spot in a world of fruittulness, 
fit only for artists to draw and cor kney tourl-ts to ad 
mire. look with delight 
upon that portion of nature which attracts no capital 


What man of retlection can 


because it is capable of yielding no per-centage ?” 
“Is it possible,” I exclaimed, with sorrow, for he 


was youthful enough to be my son, * that one so young, 


EGery ee 
and so intelligent, can be so completely a prey to the 
doctrines of the utilitarian school?” 

“The world is governed by them,” he replied; «a 
least that portion of it which is not content to rot y 
pauper relief. The very landlord of the roof that Covers 
us has fixed himself here, not that he loves the Place 
but because it pays him. The mountain, the valley. 
the cataract, are all considered in his calculations: ang 
though they may not appear as separate items in his 
bill, they have a considerable influence upon its gross 
amount. The dweller in yonder grey dwarfed hy 
upon the hill-side, is another human adjunct of the 
place. He is the showman of the works of God. He 
has claimed a property in the wild and the picturesque, 
and his claim, like the claim of the city crossing- 
sweeper, is respected by yonder half-starved dwellers 
in that wretched village on the plain. For a certain 
number of shillings he will discourse to you upon the 
beauties of Nature —the natural beauties, bear in mind, 
of this particular spot, for he has no knowledge, no 
sympathy, no connection, in fact, as the tradesmen say, 
with the adjoining establishment, ten miles off, where 
there are more iuountains, more valleys, and more 
streams. Give him his fee, and you shall hear a long 
and lying legend of yonder ruined castle ; but if your 
money is not forthcoming, the castle, the legend, Nature, 
and yourself, may go to perdition for what he cares.” 

“The man may be weak,” I replied, “ but the 
dignity of the historical relic and the interest of its 
traditions still remain.” 

‘Il am surprised,” returned the youthful stranger, 
becoming more animated, “that you, as a man of the 
The castle has sunk to the level of 
It was bought at an auction bya 
speculative capitalist, some years back 


world, can say so. 
a booth at a fair. 
; and the regis- 
tered charge for admission pays him a very excellent 
per-centage on his venture.” 

“ Don't use that dreadful term ‘ per-centage’ in con- 
nection with such things,” I replied, rather annoyed at 
being found in error upon a matter of fact. 

“And why not,” asked the young and pertinacious 
utilitarian, “when per-centages govern nearly every 
relation of life ? 
mountains, which you adinire so much ; 


That winding road, running over the 
and SO do [— 
in pictures ; of what use is its undulating beauty, & 
cept to increase the cost of provisions fifty per cent 
before they reach the inhabitants of that wretched vil- 
lage on the plain?” 

“Why don’t the inhabitants leave the village,” | 
asked, in trinmph, “and live in the distant market 
town, where the provisions come from?” 

“There are many reasons against that,” he replied, 
not at all disconcerted, “the chief one being 4 differ- 
ence of two hundred per cent in the matter of house- 
rent. The neighbouring market-town (ten miles dis 
tant). in addition to being already crowded with popu 
lation, has the misfortune to be situated near a volcan®, 
and to be subjes ted to occasional earthquakes. Leaving 
the earthquakes out of the question, the volcano (o 
which you are no doubt a distant admirer) has 4 per 
ceptible influence upon the value of house-property 

operations. The 
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Be ijemn 
_-are not discounted beforehand; and the natural 
consequence is, that the landlord looks for his safety 
and profit in a high tariff for houses.” 

There was nothing I could contradict in this, and I 


therefore held my peace. 


«J have travelled much,” continued the unromantic 
sranger, “and I have found the law of per-centages 


| the same in all countries. The brigands of Spain, about 


whom so much exciting fiction has been spread through 
the pages of our story-books, lose all their picturesque 
and adventurous character upon closer acquaintance, 
and sink to the prosaic level of an English turnpike. 
Travellers look for them as a matter of course ; their 
sudden appearance from the road-side ambush is 
mechanically provided for; the regulation bag of 
money is handed over to them without resistance ; the 
rifled carriage departs in one direction, the gorged 
handitti in another; and the whole thing ends far 
more quietly and tamely than the payment of a com- 
muted tithe. Commercial travellers in the wine trade 
are now the chief sufferers ; and they tell me that the 
bandits’ tax amounts in English money to about a shil- 
ling a-mile; or a charge upon their goods of twenty 
per cent, which the purchaser has, of course, ty pay.” 

“Thank Heaven !” I exclaimed, “ we have such 
absurdities in England.” 

“Hundreds,” returned the young utilitarian, coolly, 
“ifit were worth our while to search for them ;—even 
the whole army of Customs duties, and their cost of 
collection. The bandits’ tax is illegal, because it only 
benefits the individual ; the Customs tax is legal, be- 
cause it benefits the State. The distinction is plain ; 
but the difference is not so obvious.” 

“Does everything,” I inquired, “ present itself to 
your peculiarly trained mind in the same form — eter- 
nally balanced by what you are pleased to call the law 
of per-centages ?” 

“Everything,” replied the stranger. “The man 
who is loudest in his complaints of the nuisance of an 
adjoining den for stewing down old floor-cloth forgets 
the influence which his obnoxious neighbour has had 
upon his rent. The smell of a soap-boiling yard is not 
a pleasant thing, especially at dinner-time ; but there 
isa per-centage of reduction, which, coming from a 
landlord, would make even that nuisance a tolerated if 
not an agreeable companion. We may push the inves- 
tigation further. The accidents that afflict humanity 
are painful things, but their possible occurrence is 
calculated beforehand, and raises the rate of wages.” 

“Sir!” I said, with some little indignation, for I 
began to be annoyed at the infallible tone of the stran- 
ger,“ you have taken the bloom from the grand and 
beautiful in Nature ; but the human race, in its sor- 
ws and its sufferings, is too sacred a subject to be 
dealt with lightly.” 

“Ideal with nothing lightly,” returned the stran- 
ger; “I merely observe and record the things that are. 

ere is little granted to humanity which humanity is 
‘ot willing to sell. Health, freedom, even life itself, go 
wr little in the scale against the all-powerful law of 
Pt-centages. I may sink two mines upon this very 
“bot— and, by the way, there are abundant indications 
* coal and iron”—(I shuddered at the thought), 

andone shall be a perfect subterranean paradise, the 


eee 


a 


other a constant prey to fire and choke-damp. Will 
the first be crowded with miners, and the second 
deserted? Certainly not. The wages of the last will 
be advanced a hundred per cent upon the first, and the 
balance of labour in both mines will be perfect.” 

“ Horrible doctrine!” I murmured. 

“ But true,” responded the stranger. “If I improve 
the ventilation in the dangerous mine—more it may 
be for the economy of working than the love of my 
fellow-creatures—in proportion as I succeed so does the 
per-centage of my profits rise and the per-centage of 
my miners’ wages fall.” 

“Have you any heart or sympathy?” I inquired ; 
“or are you merely a splendid automaton capable of 
speech ?” 

“T have both heart and sympathy,” replied the 
stranger, “ but I do not throw them away. The gam- 
bler stakes his fortune on the game, and claims no pity 
when he loses. He is logical and self-reliant. The 
workman, moved by the high per-centage of wages, 
goes with open eyes into a noxious lead-mill, and takes 
_the consequences. When, in the common course of 
things, his face becomes puffed and bloated as an apple- 
pudding, and his toes sometimes come off with his 
boots, he has no right to look at me with a rueful 
countenance —he has played, and he has lost r 

At this moment the gentleman in full evening cos- 
tume, whom I fled from in disgust at another part of 
the valley, came suddenly into the room. 

“Young man, young man!” said the old beau, 
looking through an eye-glass, and at once addressing 
the unromantic stranger in a tone of dignified severity, 
“do we meet again, and do I still find you preaching 
your dangerous and pernicious doctrines to any one 
who will listen to them?” 

“T sought no audience,” said the stranger, good- 
humouredly, “and I seek no converts. You are old 
and poetical; 1 am young and practical. I may be 
mistaken, but I think the world is at present with me. 
Good day.” 

“ Eccentric but highly-gifted being,” I said, “ before 
you go, tell me how it is you wear the outer garb of 
poesy, without the inner heart?” 

“ Because,” returned the unromantic stranger, with 
a glance of meaning at the old beau’s stiff and lofty 
cravat, “ it increases my comfort two hundred per cent, 
and saves me another two hundred per cent in washing.” 

He turned to leave the room, but before he went he 
lingered at the door for a parting word, and said, 
addressing me with a mysterious emphasis : 

“Give me another ten years before you return to 
this place ; even to the hour, and to the day.” 














There was a hidden meaning—even a threat in this 
| remark, and it dwelt in my ear. The gentleman in 
| the full evening costume denounced the departed 
| stranger as a serious young coxcomb, and although I 
| assented outwardly, I had my doubts. The gentleman 
| in the full evening costume discoursed upon metaphysics 
| —even to the dizzy heights of Kant and Hegel —and 
I was surprised that external appearances led me into 
| flying hastily from such an agreeable companion. The 
gentleman in the full evening costume dwelt upon 
poetry, and I was content to listen for hours, for he had 
touched a sympathetic chord. 
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“I cannot account,” he said, “for the effect which | stout-armed men, who work by fires till they glow 


Moore's writings had upon my mind, for I was not a 
young man at the time.” 

From that moment our friendly intercourse was 
complete. 


mysterious words of the young and unromantic 
stranger. The time came round, and I could not re- 


I still retained the convictions of a life. 


sist the impulse to return once more to the mountain > 


valley. I had travelled, in the interval, almost inces- 
santly ; living with many strange people who spoke 
in many strange tongues. I had met the gentleman in 
the full evening costume in many noted cities; and at 
last I had seen him die with propriety, and buried 
in a cemetery far from his native land. His hotel-bills 
were always paid; and he was followed with regret. 


It was the very day of the year—almost the very | pipeerary, ABBEY, on the Aire, near Leeds, is one of the 


hour — when I arrived at the entrance of the mountain- | 


pass. The solitude seemed unaccountably destroyed ; 
the roads were level and more direct ; the embankments 
were well-formed and carefully kept ; there was a novel 
hum of life, and many people and loaded waggons 
passed me to and fro. I pursued my way, doubting 
and bewildered, until | came to the spot where once 


that I blotted out the valley from my ancient tourist's 





_ stars and planets cluster round its summit, crowding to 
Years rolled on, and I had not forgotien the 


stood the old roadside inn. Its place knew it no more, | 


and a row of cottages, neat and new, occupied its posi- | The old grey ruin standing out bold and desolate against 


tion, overlooking the valley below. 
A young man was standing in the front of this 
small and elevated settlement, evidently waiting for 


me, though not looking as if he expected my approach. | 


It was the unromantic stranger. 
“ Is it possible,” he said, “ that one so dreamy, 


| 
} 
| 
‘ 
| 


and | 


so imaginative, can punctually keep an appointment of | 


ten years’ standing ?” 


“T am here,” I replied, “impelled by a mysterious | 


curiosity ; and I see at a glance what it is you have to 
show me.” 

I looked down into the valley. The mountain 
stream was bridged over in several places, and studded 
with many mills in full activity ; some with large 
turning wheels; some with lofty chimneys which gave 
forth volumes of black smoke. Many people were hurry- 
ing along the roads of the plain, which now led to a 
large and busy town, instead of the wretched collection 
of huts that was once the village. In the distance 
was the mouth of a large tunnel, which denoted a new 
road through the mountains, and many shafts of mines 
and iron-works dotted the hill-sides in all directions. 

“ And you have been the author of all this ?” I said, 
turning to my companion. 

“ No,” he said, laughing ; “ it is still the eternal per- 
centages. I have been the originator, but the mineral 


productiveness of the mountain, the water-power of the | 


stream, have caused this change from death to life.” 
“The poetry is gone,” I replied; “the hard reality 
remains.” 


labour and success, as well as of idleness and decay. 
The ground beneath our feet is now a hollow hive of 


industry, shaming the silent grotto of Antiparos in | 


beauty, grandeur, and extent. The in the 
mountain side—no longer the home of wolves and 
bears—are filled with the ring of hammers held by 


caverns 


ee 
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as in the sunset. The lofty chimney, which riges 
on yonder hill, is a monument worth all the co} 
raised to heroic fools; and at night it stands om 
sharply against the clear, blue sky, while the 





peep down into the fierce white furnace below.” 
The pleading, able as it was, could not prevail, ang 


1 turned my 
back for ever upon the place, and at the same moment 


guide, another pen was busy in recording its claims gg 
one of the greatest industrial wonders of the age. 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY. ui 


By J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 





most beautiful sites in a very beautiful valley. The old 
Catholic monks always knew where the woods were 

and where the meadows sloping to the river lay richest and 
fullest to the sun. Go where you will in England, you will 
invariably find the old priories, and abbeys, and nunneries © 
in the choicest spots of the district, with the fattest land and © 
the fairest view, for the vows which excluded the temptations 
of the world were favourable to the wealth and the charms — 
of nature. Kirkstall Abbey is one of Turner’s best pictures, — 


Tee VE aaa anaes —cpaenieanne oe Aneenee gone mamaaenaameeeom ee me 


the sky, the quiet pool beneath the trees resting in deep 
shadow, while the noisy waterfall leaps; and laughs, and 
foams in the sunlight; the cows standing, sleek and cool, 
up to their knees in water, and lashing off the flies with ther 
long tails; the old trees, gnarled, and bent, and decayed, 
with the tender lights glancing on the bark and playing 
through the quivering leaves,—all, even to the little modem 
cottage in the corner, represent the best of Turner's earlier 
style, and evidence his thoughtful truth. For Turner was 
truthful —even literal when he pleased, and gave what he 
found, though he chose the ideal point and the very moment, 
for there are always such in landscapes, as in persons and 
in lives; in which power of selection and knowledge of 
times lies all the difference between the servile, common- 
place transcriber and the poetic idealising artist, who reveals 
while he represents, and creates as much as he copies. In 
this picture we have a good example of Turner's union of 
truth and poetry. Observe how wonderfully the light ® 
managed, and through what exquisite gradations it goes: 
first broadened in a bold belt upon the sky, and striking 
upward on the edges of the clouds, and through the long 
narrow rifts, then, breaking through the dark trees, falling 
on the bright backs of the cows standing exactly wheres 
painter would have placed them, but exactly where cows 
following the laws of cow nature, would have gone; lying 
in tender lines and ripplets on the upper stream as it 


slowly to the brawling edge, and finally bringing out the 


figure of the girl calling the kine to the milking: 


it is 6 
wonderful study of effective management throughout, yet of 
a management that is entirely truthfal, without trick, =a 
geration, or romance. Observe, too, how the picture § 
in lines, broken only by that clump of trees at the side, 


| the ruined tower rising square and upright in the ™ 

| The long dark clouds with the horizontal bars of light 
“Not so,” he retarned; “for there is a poetry of | : 
‘ | ruined walls, the hills swelling in uniform slopes, harmonlo®, 


shining through, the distant trees standing even with’ 


not monotonous. the water-line and the bank, are all of 
same level character, breaking into a sudden burst of foam 
and greenery at the corner. In fact the picture is essen tiat) 
one of parallel lines, where even the check-like crossing 
helps the harmony of the whole, and developes one 
subtler laws of natural composition. E. Lb 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 
OR, MILES CASSIDY’S CONTRACT. 


A Picture Storp. 
By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 





BOOK Il. 
CHAPTER XVI.—MURDER MOST FOUL. 


? 


“How extraordinary,” said Sir Paul Evershed, wrig- 
gling himself forward snakewise between the as- 
tonished brothers, and looking from the face of one to 
the other—displaying his entire range of white teeth in 
a manner that was absolutely diabolical—* how extra- 
ordinary that I should never have observed the likeness 
before! Really a very strong resemblance! And so 
your real name is Cassidy ?” 

Tbis cruel home-thrust left Frank powerless, except 


- to answer with burning cheeks and downcast head : 


} 


voice from the door-mat. | 
| Mr. Long’s abnormal position on the floor of the | 
house had offered him peculiar facilities for recognising | 
_ his own boots on the legs of Frank Cassidy— 


“Tt is.” 


*D nonsense ! 





longer. From the boots Mr. Long had glanced up- 


wards, and discovered that his friend stood in them. | 
_ Being of a contradictory turn of mind generally —and 


when under vinous influence especially— he had made 


this discovery just in time to give a flat denial to what | 
_charge in whatever manner you please. Miss Evershed, 


he believed to be a mis-statement. 


“Nothing of the kind,” Mr. Long pursued —rising | 
with much difficulty, and failing deplorably in an at- | 


tempt at jaunty self-possession. “ Name’s Frank Gerald ; 


_ dear and particular friend of mine—(Mr. Long actually | 
pronounced the last words, “ tickler frezomi,” but ours | 


makes no pretence to be a phonetic journal) —“ Frank, 
my dear fellow, how do you do?” 

Mr. Long extended his hand, which Frank shook 
mechanically, with a stare of almost idiotic vacancy. 


_ The unexpected apparition of his two Bohemian ac- 
quaintances was no light addition to the embarrassment 


of his situation. 


“Are these men your friends?” Bell Evershed in- | 


quired, in a cold, deathlike voice. 


To Frank’s honour be it recorded, that, though he | 
heartily wished his dear friends at the infernal regions, | 
_ brown-paper cap and canvas-apron ; the brother of this 


he scorned to deny or disparage them. 

“They are,” he replied; “friends to whom I am 
under great obligations. I cannot think what has 
brought them here. It is by no invitation of mine; 
but I presume they have come to visit me.” 

“In that case,” Sir Paul Evershed remarked with a 
chuckle, “T should suggest that the Messrs. Cassidy and 
their ruests, since they have honoured Brayle Manor by 
haking it their hotel, be provided with accommodation 
inthe servants’ hall.” 

“You shall answer me for this insolence, Sir Paul 

vershed,” said Frank, livid with anger, and losing all 
contro} over himself. ; 

“Indeed! How?” 

_ “With your life perhaps. You will hear from me 
inthe morning.” 


‘A challenge! Pray don't trouble yourself my 


~ a on 





It isn't ;” interposed a husky 


rald no | 
his brother, do you hear?” 


_ too long. 


good friend, our weapons are unequal. Mine are those 
of gentlemen. I am unacquainted with the manage- 
ment of the adze or the chisel.” 

Sir Paul had scarcely uttered the words when he 
felt a strong man’s hand closing like a vice about his 
neck. Edward Cassidy, from the moment of his un- 
lucky recognition of his brother, had stood motionless 
in a kind of stupor. He felt that by his tipsy im- 
prudence he had compromised, perhaps ruined, that 
brother for whose welfare he would have made any 
sacrifices. Hearing Frank insulted by a man whom he 
held in particular detestation, he had sprung instine- 
tively forward and seized Sir Paul Evershed by the 
throat. 

“ Shall I throttle this slimy rascal, Frank ?” he in- 
quired, shaking the dainty frame of the scared baronet 
fiercely. “ He deserves it at either of our hands. Say 
the word, and I'll put him beyond further mischief.” 

“ Let him go, in Heaven's name,” said Frank. 

The obedient Ned released his prisoner, whom he 
hurled from him contemptuously against the wall. 

“T call upon you all to bear witness,” the baronet 
said, in a quivering voice, pale with rage and terror 
as he spoke——* that this fellow has committed a mur- 
derous assault upon me, urged to it by his brother— 


“His brother!” echoed Bell Evershed, in hollow 
despairing accents. | 

“ You will find. me at my father’s house in the morn. 
ing,” said Frank, calmed and abashed, “ to answer any 


I perceive from your manner that this is no longer a place 
for me. Appearances are against me, but I have never 
represented myself to you as other than I really was. 
Brother Edward, your imprudence has ruined me: but 
no matter; the discovery must have been made. Let 
us return home together. I have been away from it 
You, gentlemen,” addressing Messrs. Bloss 
and Long,“ if you will accompany me to my father’s, 
I can insure you at least a hospitable reception, if a 
homely one. Miss Evershed, will you give me your 
hand at parting ?” 

Poor Bell! How cruelly her air-built castles had 
been knocked about her ears! Her poet—her hero— 
her idol, after all, turned out to be the son of old Miles 
Cassidy, the Irish carpenter; a man she was in the 
habit of seeing daily clad in all the technical horrors of 


drunken young roysterer; the avowed friend of two of 
the most disreputable-looking nondescripts she had ever 
witnessed. And, alas! there was nota grain of romance 
to redeetn the discovery. She could not but feel that 
she had been made the dupe of an ignoble conspiracy. 
She remembered Edward Cassidy’s face well now— 
and his father’s, whom she had sometimes condescended. 
to glance at, while at work about the manor, with a sort 
of wondering reminiscence of having met him some- 
where before, not caring particularly to inquire under 
what circumstances. She now remembered with pain- 
ful vividness that scene of the riot at Kensington. The 
two vulgar, ill-bred men she had disliked 60 for 
being the cause of her idolised Frank’s rough treat- 
ment at the hands of a ruffianly mob, were his own 
father and brother. They had met in her presence, and 
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affected not to recognise one another! They had been 
too obviously in league. Oh, shame! shame! Po- 
verty — failure — base extraction— desertion —cruelty 
—ridicule even, the most terrible of all— Bell felt she 
could have borne for his sake. But this paltry mean- 
ness, this sorry trickster’s artifice, it was unpardonable. 
How could she believe in the truth of a single word he 
had spoken to her, after this cruel discovery? Could 
she even give him credit for loving her? She turned 
sick at the thought that he had intrigued simply for 
her wealth. The whole fabric was destroyed. There 
was no longer a Frank Gerald in existence. 
shamefaced, detected impostor stood in his place. 
There is no human experience so painful as the 
blow which destroys our faith in an ideal. 


believed in, is worse than death. 


in a case like poor Bell's, the past is all seared away as 
by a hotiron. All the pretty love scenes it had been 
80 pleasant to dwell upon, had been whisked away in a 
second as by a demon’s enchantment. The bower of 
bliss had been changed to a lake of fire; the roses had 
become burning coals; the doves were vultures pecking 
at Bell’s heart; the cupids were grinning, mocking 
fiends. 

And the worst of it all was, Bell could not repress 
the feeling that she loved him more than ever; that she 
would abase herself to any degradation, rather than 
endure the insupportable pain of losing him. How 
pride and love were tugging at her poor heartstrings, 
to be sure! Bell dared not speak ; she felt she could 
only open her lips to tell him how she loved him with 
all his faults. She dared not raise her eyes: they were 
welling with tears already. She feared that if she once 
trusted herself to touch his hand, she would be tempted 
to throw her arms about his neck, and implore him to 
take her with him, whithersoever he was going. 


So Bell’s white arm hung as a dead weight by her | 
side, and Bell herself looked in Frank Cassidy's eyes | 
Had he but known what that | 


like a cold, cruel statue. 
rigid demeanour cost her to maintain! 

“So much for woman's love!” thought Frank, bit- 
terly. “Come, Ned, let us go home.” 

At this moment a vehicle drove up to the hall-door. 

The crowded incidents, it should be stated, which 


have required so many pages to narrate, in reality had | 


occupied but a very few minutes. The door had 
been left open, and the actors in the scene were still 
standing in the hall. 


The vehicle was an ordinary spring-cart, from which | 
Cymon Pyebush leapt with unusual alacrity, hastily | 


assisting Biddy Cassidy to alight. 
Forgetful of his usual deference to the sex (this, his 


patiently into the hall, leaving Biddy to follow him. 

“I want young Cassidy,” said Cymon, whose man- 
ner was strangely excited. “Is he here?” 

“ Two of them,” Sir Paul answered, with his sharp, 
self-satisfied laugh. “Which do you want?” 

“Two! Whatdo you mean? Oh! you are here, 
Ted. . Come back with us immediately.” 

“ Back with you er 

“ For heaven's sake Edward, do,” said Biddy ; “ your 
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A pitiful, | 
eyes to flash fire. 


The dis- | 
covery of unworthiness in those we have loved and | 
The death of the | 
beloved one leaves at least the solace of memory ; but | 
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father is perhaps dying. There has been a robbery | 
and murder committed in the house ——” 

Murder! A dreadful chill ran through the assem- 
bly. Every selfish passion, regret and animosity, was 
checked at the mention of the arch irreparable crime 
against humanity. 

Biddy sank exhausted on to a hall chair, clasping 
her forehead with her hands. 

“ Tn heaven’s name who has been murdered, Biddy?” 
Frank inquired, raising his long-lost cousin in his 
and kissing her in glorious contempt of the presence 
of spectators—a proceeding which caused Miss Bell's 
She would have wished to tear 
them out, could she have seen their uncontrollable 
expression of jealousy. 

Biddy separated the tangled curls from off her fore- | 
head, and gazing into her cousin’s face with a look of | 
painful perplexity, inquired : | 

“Ts that Frank ?” 

“Tt is. Do you not know me?” 

“T scarcely know anything: but thank God you are 
come. It may save him.” 

“ Whom ?” 

“ Your father.” | 

“ Surely it is not he who has ” | 

“ Been murdered? No! Thank heaven. It may | 
kill him though, unless the sight of you will restore 
him. I think it will.” 

“Who is this young person?” inquired Mr, Spar- 
rowbill. | 

“My cousin and foster-sister, sir,” replied Frank, | 
“whom I have not seen for many months.” 

“Quite a delightful family-party, really!” 
Sir Paul Evershed. 

“Hold your tongue, sir!” said Mr. Sparrowbill, 
sternly ; and many surrounding flunkies, in and out of 
livery, were awe-stricken at this daring reproof admi- 
nistered toa real baronet. “ Don’t you hear there is 
some grave business of life and death at stake? What 
is this dreadful affair, my dear ?” 

“They have robbed my uncle of all he possessed in 





sneered | 


| the world, and a man has been killed in our house.” 


* One of the robbers ?” 

“ We cannot tell.” 

“ Who was the man?” 

“A stranger, who has been lodging with us for 
some weeks—an Italian, named Giovanni.” —- 

Sir Paul Evershed fairly leapt into the air, uttermg 
a yell of delight. 

“What!” he screamed, “is that infernal rascal 
really dead ?” 

“ He is—strangled!” 

“Then I am a free man!” said the baronet, with 4 


| heaving chest and dilating eyes. 
favourite specimen of it, especially), Cymon strode im- | 


Looks of suspicion and disgust were immediately 
levelled at the incautious speaker, from all sides. You 
see, Sir Paul was anything but a clever man, after 
He could not control his feelings. He was ™ the 
habit of thinking he could. This was because he h 
so few that ever caused him the slightest trouble. 

He saw that he had committed himself awkw 
and added, with a clumsy attempt at self-possession - 

“T mean to say, that a very great villain has been 
removed beyond the power of doing any more harm. 


ardly, 


—_ ~ - —~—-. —- -—-—_-- -—-— - —— 
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MR. TWIST OF THE BERKSHIRE CONSTABULARY, AND JAMES HIS LIEUTENANT 





Of course, I ought not to exult in the death of a fellow- 
creature, called to his long account, and so forth. 
But I happen to know so much of that man’s rascalities 
—No matter! The crime, of course, must be punished. 
How did it occur ?” 

Biddy explained the circumstances as lucidly as her 
agitation would permit her. It appeared that Miles Cas- 


often the custom with illiterate people, had, contrary 
to all sage counsel, been in the habit of keeping 
large sums of money on his own premises, relying on 
strong locks and the canine fidelity of the watchful 
Jimmy for their security. The treasure was kept under 
Jimmy's bed, in an inner-room communicating with 
what had been Miles Cassidy’s own sleeping apartment ; 


but which Miles had lately surrendered to his foreign | 


lodger. It was supposed that the Italian’s cupidity had 


_ custody), who, with unusual coherence, denied all 


knowledge of the transaction, except that he had been 
wakened from his sleep by the sound of money falling 
on the floor; and had found the foreigner asleep and 


| very cold at the foot of his bed. He had called to his 
_ master, he declared, and was trying to wake the unfor- 
| tunate man, when Miles and other witnesses entered his 
sidy, mistrusting all bankers and investments, as is | 





| fever. 


been excited by the knowledge of so much wealth in | 


his immediate vicinity (probably his motive for taking 
up his residence in the household had been portion of a 
Preconcerted scheme), and that he had been detected 
nan attempt to rifle the strong box by Jimmy, who 
had strangled him. At any rate, Mr. Giovanni had 
been found dead that night from strangulation, by the 
idiot’s bedside; Jimmy, in his night-clothes, staring 
Supidly at the body. The strong box was open and 
empty , suggesting the presence and escape of accom- 
Plices, A few gold pieces scattered about the room 
vere indications of hasty flight, and possibly a 
“tuggle. This was one theory, which was however 
Weakened by the demeanour of Jimmy (provisionally in 


| death, and his evidence was not to be shaken. 


room. Jimmy had no conception of the meaning of 
He had 
found Mr. Giovanni, he persisted, asleep and very cold, 
and had been trying to wake him: but Mr. Giovanni 
would not wake. 

Meanwhile, the loss of his treasure and the supposed 
treachery of his trusted friend and lodger had thrown 
Miles Cassidy — previously in avery feeble state of 
health—into what threatened to be a dangerous brain- 
He was perfectly delirious; and. raved about 
the desertion of his sons, for whom he-had made such 
sacrifices. Biddy had resolved to go in search of one 
truant at least. Cymon Pyebush—-who had been 
sitting in friendly converse with Miles and his niece 
at the time of the alarm being given— volunteered to 
ride in pursuit of Ted himself. Biddy, however, 
knowing her cousin’s unfounded antipathy to that 
gentleman, and fearing a hostile meeting, had preferred 
trusting to her own influence. Ted's course was easily 
tracked. They soon learnt from the neighbouring 


| tavern — where he had made the acquaintance of our 


two London travellers—that he had started en route 
for Brayle Manor. Leaving her uncle in the hands of 
efficient attendants, Biddy had put herself under the 
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chivalrous protectiou of the faithful Cymon, and started 
in pursuit. 

Ted’s jealousy of Cymon was not particularly ap- 
peased by this explanation. Why was Biddy so fond 
of flying to that individual for advice and protection 
on all trying occasions? Still, he felt heartily ashamed 
of the base construction he had put upon his cousin’s 
flight with Cymon at the first crude rumour of it. 
Moreover, the tragic occurrences that had just been 
described were sufficient to silence all personal 
considerations. He expressed his impatience to return 
home, begging Frank to accompany him without delay. 

They were about leaving the manor-house when a 
third vehicle drove up to the door. From this de- 
scended two individuals of the sterner sex — bullet- 
headed, closely-shaven, and redundant of great-coat 
and shawl. Mr. Twist, in fact, head-constable of A ‘ 
and a satellite unknown to fame. 





Mr. ‘Twist, chewing a flower of the season after the 


unexplained manner of his order in all ages and cli- 
mates (why are the myrmidons of the law so fond of 
chewing flowers ?— are we to suppose it symbolical of 
the law’s tendency to crush out of all symmetry and to 
express all kinds of wholesome sap from whatever is 
fresh and beautiful in nature?) entered the hall placidly, 
took off his broad-brimmed hat, wiped his fore- 
head with a bandana handkerchief, and glanced around 
him with an eagle eye, leaving his subordinate to keep 
the door and solace himself with the refreshment of 
sucking his walking-stick. 

“ Ladies and gents, my service to you,” said Mr. 
Twist, with great politeness. “ Edward Cassidy, can I 
have a word with vou?” 

“Certainly. That's a bad business I’ve just heard 
of at the governor's, Twist.” 

“You're right. It ¢s a bad business, and you're 
in custody. Put ’em on, Jim.” 

They were on in a second — almost before the asto- 
nished Ned had time to discover what they were. They 
proved to be handcuffs. 

“ What is the meaning 
inquired indignantly. 

“ Like a look at the warrant?” said Mr. Twist, in 
tones of extreme friendliness. “ Here she Mr. 
Norman’s handwriting, you see ; knocked him up for it 
as we come along. Robbery and murder the charge is 
— though I don’t see as there’s much case for the 
murder as yet.” 

“Surely you don’t believe me capable of robbing 
my own father, Twist ?” 

“It ain't my business to believe or disbelieve — 
you ought to know that,Ned. My business was to take 
you, and I've done it. You made no opposition, I'm 
happy to say, and that'll tell in your favour. 
anything to criminate yourself, mind.” 

“ But [can prove that I have not been home all the 
afternoon.” 

“ That’s all right, then. You'll have an early oppor- 
tunity of clearing yourself in the morning.” 

“ But who can have brought this charge against 
me?” 

“ Me,” replied Mr. Twist, with perfect coolness. 

“You! Upon what grounds, Twist ?” 

“ A variety of circumstances. You see here's a rob- 


of Ned 


this, Twist?” 


18. 


Don't say 


bery committed and a man killed—perhaps while 
trying to commit the robbery, perhaps while trying to 
prevent it. We can't tell as yet. In one case it’s justi. 
fiable homicide, in the other it’s murder. Now ip 
cases like this, it’s my maxim that we can't have too 
many people in custody to begin with. We've got 
Jimmy, who is no great catch, to be sure; and we'ye | 
got you. We shall have Master Sam Quelch by the 
heels before the morning, I'll lay a crown. And if a 
private individual’s opinion will be of any comfort to 
you, I think Sam will be the only one of the three we 





shan’t be in a hurry to part with. Still it may be you, | 
you know, Ned. Don’t say anything to criminate your. | 
self and you'll oblige me.” 


“ A pretty little family connection you have escaped | 
from, my fair cousin,” Sir Paul Evershed hissed mali- | 
ciously in Bell’s burning ear. | H 

Bell felt her consciousness fast deserting her. The | 
lights and the figures swam round before her. But the 
scene had a fearful fascination for her, and she strove to 
see it to the end. i 

The old country constabulary were not such a help- 
less race of noodles and Dogberrys as it has been the 
amusing fashion to represent them. ‘There were many 
astute fellows among the body. They were te days of 
rick-burning, of frame-breaking, of Manchester-rioting 
—forty years ago ; and then, even as now, with all our 
improved advantages of tickets-of-leave, chloroform— 
garottings, and joint-stock-forgery associations,—the | 
machinery of crime was sufficiently extensive and com- | 
plicated to enlist the energies of very able men in the 
work of its detection. Mr. Twist was born to bea | 
constable, and his heart was in his work. Being sent | 
for on the discovery of Mr. Giovanni's catastrophe, 
he had taken the bearings of the situation with sur- 
prising rapidity. His first impression had been the 
universal one, that the Italian had been strangled by 
Jimmy while attempting to commit the robbery. The 
unfortunate man had evidently been thrown on his 
back, pressed down probably by the assassin’s knee, 
and throttled with his own neckcloth. On examining | 
the body, however, Mr. Twist had discovered a stab in | 
the side, not sufficient to cause death, from which the | | 
blood was siowly oozing. This had evidently been | & 
inflicted with a knife— and no such weapon was to be | ia 
found in the room. There were, moreover, the marks of ' 
muddy feet on the floor, not corresponding with the 
dimensions of Jimmy’s enormous nether extremities 
The dead man’s dress was also disordered, and bis 
pockets had evidently been rifled. Ordering Jimmy i 
custody as a safe preliminary, Mr. Twist had taken 
brief counsel with himself, and come to the conclusion 
that either Ned Cassidy or Sam Quelch — or both im 
complicity — had been the author or authors of the 
double crime. Sam was a scoundrel pur et simple. Ned 
was a scamp—had notoriously been “ going the pace 
had quarrelled with his father, and was in dificulties. 
Both were missing. In a very few minutes Mr. Twist 
contrived to ascertain that Ned, some hour or 80 before 
the discovery of the murder, had been drinking deeply 
and comporting himself in a generally excited manner 
at the neighbouring tavern, and had recklessly #5 
ciated himself with two suspicious Londoners for ® 
journey to Brayle Manor. Mr. Twist had put his horse 
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| tell you, and robbed me of several valuables. 
| afraid this proves complicity.” 


_ Mr. Twist inquired of his henchman. 
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in his gig, called at the nearest magistrate’s for a war- 
rant, tracked Ned’s course at the different public- 
houses, and taken him into custody as we have 


seen. 

“You don’t mean to say, Twist, that you intend 
taking me to prison ?” Ned inquired. 

“ Well that won't hurt you, I expect. I have seen 
you there before now, after one or two sprees.” 

“ But I swear I am innocent of this absurd charge.” 

“So J think. But I ain’t a magistrate: am I? 
Hold up your hands, and let’s make things pleasant.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Search you, of course. What else?” 

Ned submitted to the search with a tolerably good 

There were no suspicious articles found upon 

his person with one exception, namely, a richly jewelled 
necklace. 

Mr. Twist inspected this article by the light of the 


hall lamp, with much interest, whistling slowly as he 





did so. 
“That necklace is mine,” said Sir Paul Evershed, | 
eagerly. | 
“Sure of that, sir?” Mr. Twist inquired. 
“T will swear to it. I was robbed of it some time | 
back. I always suspected the man w! has been 
killed of the theft. He was formerly my valet, I should | 
I am | 


“You're a-taking all this here in, Jim, arn't you ?” 


“Safe as houses,” was the reply. 
“That necklace was given me by the man you 





| speak of,” said Ned, growing alarmed at his position. | 


| fool,” expostulated Mr. Twist. 
| Saying things for ? 
_ to take everything down. 


“Now Ned, I wish you wouldn’t be a thundering 
“What do you go on. 
You know Jim and me is bound | 
Keep it for the beaks.” | 
“Mr. Twist,” said a bustling footman, pushing | 


| through the crowd of wondering spectators in the hall, | 
| “Lady Harriett’s compliments and she ain’t able te | 


| leave her chair. 
| your prisoner into her sitting-room for a moment ?” 


Would you be kind enough to bring | 
“Lady Harriett’s a lady of the first water, as there’s | 

no disobeying,” said Mr. Twist, gallantly. “Ned, you | 
won't mind obliging her ladyship for a minute or two ? | 
_ Jim, keep close.” | 
The footman led the way into the little oak-panelled | 


| Sitting-room, associated in poor Frank’s recollection with 


avery different scene to the present one. Lady Har- 
nett, very pale, and trembling excessively, but with | 
her kindly features forced into dignified composure, | 
eccupied her usual seat near the fire-place. Bell had 
flown to her grandmother’s side, and sat on her familiar 
stool, her curls nestling in the old lady’s lap, sob- 
bing like a child. Miss Gertrude Brayle stood erect, 
with her hand resting on the back of her kinswoiman’s 
chair (which it had some difficulty in reaching, by the 
ay), sniffing the air contemptuously, as if in reproba- 
Son of people whom she had once imagined to be little 
hort of Brayles, but who turned out to be the mere 
kith and kin of such classes as carpenters, burglars, 
murderers, and the like. Mr. Sparrowbill stood in his 
Yourite attitude, with his back to the fire, his maho- 
gany countenance, as usual, expressing nothing what- 


ST 


ever. And yet Mr. Sparrowbill was in great distress : 
his soft kernel of a heart was beating anxiously against 


_ its wooden shell—for Bell’s sake, and for Frank’s ! 


There was something queen-like in the presence of 
the benign old patrician lady, that imposed respect on 
all around her, and seemed to give her a sort of magis- 
terial right to investigate the business in hand. Mr. 
Twist felt as though he had been called upon to give 
evidence and keep order in a superior court of justice 
to any he had yet practised in. He marshalled the 
various spectators into a sort of order, and planted him- 
self erect, hat in hand, by the side of his prisoner, wait- 
ing for her ladyship to open the proceedings. 

Lady Harriett first addressed Frank Cassidy in a 
low voice. 

“You are this young man’s brother it appears, 
sir?” 

“T am, madam.” 

“You have deceived us cruelly, sir.” 

“ Not intentionally, I swear.” 

“ You strive to think so, naturally. I do not blame 
you. There were great temptations to the conduct you 
have pursued,”—she patted poor Bell’s dishevelled head 
as she spoke ; “ but its consequences will be terrible to 
others than yourself.” 

“T fear so, indeed.” é 

“ That, however, is not the immediate question. This 
is no time to think of our own selfish grievances. Your 
brother is charged with a fearful crime.” 

“Of which I will stake my life he is innocent,” said 
Frank, warmly. 

“T could almost do the same,” said Lady Harriett, 
“if my life were a more valuable stake than it is— 
judging from his honest face. But you have destroyed 
my faith in such tests, Frank. I would have staked my 
life on your truth and candour, and what do I find 


| you?” 


“A cheat and a swindler,” put in Sir Paul Ever- 
shed ; “ a daw in borrowed plumes.” 

“Sir Paul Evershed,” said the old lady, in tones of 
dignified rebuke, “ the officer has granted a favour to 


| my infirmity in permitting me to question him and his 


prisoner in this apartment. I thank you for reminding 
me that I was straying from the subject; but pray do 
not intrude upon our conversation again, as the officer’s 
time is valuable.” 

“ At your ladyship’s service,” said the gallant Twist. 

“ My principal motive in calling you in was to ask 
you—lI am perfectly ignorant of the law in these 
matters — if you could take my security and that of my 
relation, Mr. Sparrowbill, for the young man’s appear- 
ance, to save him from the shame of imprisonment in a 
felon’s jail? I know the history of his father, whom I 
respect highly. I will also confess that I have selfish 
reasons for wishing to avoid any public scandal to his 
family. Can what I propose be effected ?” 

“ Impossible, I suppose—eh, officer ?” Mr. Sparrow- 
bill inquired, anxiously. 

Mr. Twist tried to smooth away the perplexity under 
which he was labouring, by vigorous application of the 
bandana to his forehead, as he replied : 

“ Why you see, my lady —and sir, to you, if it was 
my place even to settle such matters—which it ain't— 
this here ain't what we call a bailable offence.” 
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“But have you any proof the offence was com- 
mitted by your prisoner?” 

“Not positive. But we've got a warrant on 
suspicion.” 

“ But surely it is not the law to treat a man like a 
convicted felon on mere suspicion ?” 

“ Ain't it?” said Mr. Twist, curtly. 

“And have you discovered anything about him 
since his arrest to strengthen your suspicions ?” 

Mr. Twist was a literal man. He construed Lady 
Harriett’s inquiry as having reference to the constabu- 
lary right of search. He immediately produced the 
necklace from his pocket, saying : 

“Well, we discovered this about him, my lady, 
which do certainly strengthen things a little.” 

The necklace was a curious trinket of bygone and 
outlandish fabric. At the sight of it Lady Harriett 
sprung from the chair, from which she had not moved 
without assistance for many weeks, and seized it from 
the constable’s hands. 

“Where did you get this from?” she inquired 
eagerly from the prisoner. 

“T have explained to the officer,’ Ned answered. 
“It was given me by the man they say is murdered, 
intended as a present to my cousin.” 

“ Where did he get it? Who was he?” 

“He had been my father’s lodger for some time. 
He was an Italian. It appears he had been Sir Paul 
Evershed’s valet. I was not aware ofthat. Sir Paul 
declares the necklace to be his property, stolen from 
him by the murdered man.” 

Lady Harriett glanced from the necklace to the 
portrait above the chimneypiece — the portrait that 
had so nearly caused Frank Gerald to betray himself 
at an early stage of this history ; then, striding towards 
Sir Paul Evershed, and brandishing the necklace before 
his face, she said in fierce accents : 

“You rascal! How came you by Jacintha’s neck- 
lace ?” 

Sir Paul turned pale, shook, and cowered beneath 
the fiery glance of the excited old woman. 

“ Lady Harriett,” he stammered, “really I am at a 
loss to understand P 

“You prevaricating cur, answer me! 
murder her for it?” 

“You forget yourself strangely, madam,” Sir Paul 
answered, recovering his self-possession a little. “ In- 





Did you 


sanity is the only possible excuse for such behaviour. | 


Your words are a perfect enigma to me. I missed 
among other valuables a necklace strongly resembling 
the one in your hand; and as the fellow in question 


had robbed me right and left, 1 may have jumped at | 


the conclusion in supposing that necklace to be mine, 
finding it in the hands of his accomplice. My offer to 
swear to its identity was hastily made. By daylight, 
and with proper inspection, I should have certainly 
refused to do anything of the sort. Now I look at 
it carefully I am convinced, that though of a pattern 
very similar to my own, it is not the same one. 
In fact, I will swear that I never saw it before in my 
life.” 

“ Or anything else, I'll be bound. 
way.” 

Mr. Twist obeyed orders. 


Officer, step this 


| “Compare this necklace with the one you see 
_ painted round the neck of that portrait.” 

Mr. Twist inspected the portrait in various }j 
with the air of a connoisseur, and contenting himself 
_with the verdict of “uncommon like,” returned to his 
place, pocketing the necklace. 

“Take care of that necklace, officer,” said Lady 
Harriett. “It may afford you further employment, 
_ The greatest villain in this room is not he who wears 
the handcuffs.” 

Sir Paul Evershed shrugged his shoulders and 
twiddled his moustaches with a scornful smile. - But 
the white hand quivered and the sensual lip blanched 
during the operation. 

“Any further commands, my lady?” Mr. Twist 
inquired, anxious to remove his prisoner. 

“None, officer, except refresh yourselves in the 
servants’ hall, and take every care of your charge, 
I shall be at the court in the morning, ill as I am, 
Where is that pretty cousin I have heard so much of?” 

“This is my cousin, Lady Harriett,” said Frank, 
presenting the timid Biddy. 

“ Come here, my darling. 
kiss me. 
heard of you, my dear, as a brave, good girl, doing all 
manner of noble things for all kinds of people. 
her, Bell, for she is a true woman, and in sore trouble 
like the rest of us.” 

Proud Bell Evershed—always obedient to her 
grandmother — exchanged a sisterly kiss with beautiful 
Biddy Cassidy, and both young ladies felt very much 
the better for the operation. 

“ And who are these gentlemen?” Lady Harriett 
inquired, for the first time taking cognizance of the 
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| 
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| 
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Let me look at you, and 


——= 











A rare beauty you are, now I see you. Ihave | 


Kiss | 


wondering, and it should be added, wonderful, coun- 


tenances of Messrs. John Long and Adolphus Bloss. 


riett,” Frank replied. 
literature.” 
“ Then, if they are your guests, they are mine. Give 


is over, once and for ever. The wound can never be 
healed. We live in an artificial world, if you please; 
but the trammels that bind us are too strong to break. 
If you had been a poor gentleman’s son, as I had sup- 
posed, Bell and her fortune might still have been yours. 
But the world is too much for us. I may despise its 





me your hand, Frank, for the last time. . I forgive you | 
the past and the future. But understand that the dream | 


“ They are two London friends of mine, Lady Har- | 
“Gentlemen connected with | 


laws, but I dare not disobey them. The son of Miles | 





Cassidy the carpenter can never marry 
“ A Brayle,” put in Miss Gertrude, sententiously. 
“I wish to heaven you had held your tongue, Gem 
trude,” said the old lady, petulantly. “ Why remind 
me by the sound of your voice of what ridiculous atoms 
the world is composed, to which I have confessed my- 
self such a slave? There go, Frank. Good-bye, and 
heaven prosper you. In any case, your place to-night 
would be by your sick father's bed-side. As to your 
friends here, if they will accept the hospitality of Brayle 


Manor, such as it is, for the night, they are heartily | 


welcome to it.” 

“ Really, madam, you overwhelm us,” said Mr. Blom, 
before whose mind’s eye the most blissful visions ‘ 
supper and choice potations were already floating ™ 


——— 
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heaped confusion. “Your kindness is what my friend 





i, and myself 


“ Are unfortunately unable to avail ourselves of,” 
interposed Mr. Long, with his most dignified bow. 

“Don't be a fool, John,” said Mr. Bloss in alarm, 
completely taken off his guard. 

« Adolphus Bless!” answered Mr. Long, severely, 
but with some lingering difficulty of articulation, fold- 
ing his arms in the Robespierre manner, and darting a 

ce at his friend, intended to cut through him like 
- the knife of a guillotine. “ And are you the man—whom 
_ [have taken by the hand and treated as a brother—to 
desert a friend in trouble? Ifso, sir, we part. Cling 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt, if you will. My lot is cast 
with the captive, our guide and companion. Madam, 
I thank you, from the bottom of a grateful heart. But the 
individual who conducted us hither, is—is ” Mr. 
Long's eloquence began to fail him a little; “in point 
of fact, in a thundering scrape, and I feel it my duty to 





| see him out of it.” 


“Bless the man!” said Lady Harriett, recovering | 
_ for the first time a little of her old good-humoured viva- 


city. ‘“ Does he mean to break open the prison ?” 

“Who knows?” said Mr. Long, drea 
phising the ceiling. “ Bastilles have fallen ere now; 
and, armed with a good cause " 

“ Fiddle! go and arm yourselves with a good supper, 
and a good bed. You look as if you wanted both. 
and see if you can be of any service to your friend in 
the morning, if you like.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Long, with sudden alteration of 
manner, “ your words are commands. It would be 
the blackest ingratitude in us to disobey them. There- 
fore you will be kind enough to stop where you are, 
Adolphus ; or I’ll know the reason why.” 

Messrs. Bloss and Long proved to be the only imme- 





diate gainers by the occurrences of this eventful night. 


They supped stupendously, and intoxicated themselves 
| —for the fifth or sixth time that day—upon real claret. 
Meanwhile their guide, Ned Cassidy, lay shivering in a 
felon's dungeon ; and their friend, Frank Gerald, sobbed 
through the night, saturating the pillow of his uncon- 
scious father with scalding tears. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF MR. SPARROWBILL. 


“Was not Sir Charles Evershed —Sir Paul’s late bro- 
ther—a very estimable, charming person, Mr. Spar- 
rowbill ?” 

_ “Oh, dear, no! 
Not a single redeeming point about him that I can 
remember. Gambled two or three estates away, ill- 
treated his wife, and ran away with I forget how 


— other people’s. Very like his brother, Sir 
aul - 


Means,” 


_ “It is astonishing how different propensities run in | 


ifferent families,” said Miss Gertrude Brayle, senten- 

“ously. “Do you believe in all the dreadful things 

that they say against Sir Paul, Mr. Sparrowbill ?” 
“Well, I can't say I don’t, my dear madam, if you 


wk me eandidly. His extraordinary behaviour to- | 


ly apostro- | 


Go | 


A dreadfully bad lot, I assure you. | 


not so agreeable-mannered, though, by any | 


night with reference to that necklace recalled to my 
recollection a great many circumstances which I will 
not say I had forgotten — for, thank God, I have an 
| astonishingly fine memory for a man of my time of 
life, but which had, so to speak, lain dormant. And 
| Sir Paul Evershed doesn't touch my hand again. In 
fact, though I am an old man of the world, and by no 
means demonstrative, habitually, I would not sleep 
under the same roof with him, if I did not think Lady 
Harriett wanted some one to protect and advise her.” 

This was portion of an after-supper conversation in 
the little wainscoted parlour of Brayle Manor, late on 
the night made memorable by the events recorded in 
our last three chapters. Lady Harriett and Bell had 
long since retired to rest, worn out and half broken- 
hearted. Sir Paul Evershed, feeling himself rather at 
a discount, and having many important calculations to 
make for the maintenance or recovery of his slippery 
vantage ground, had withdrawn to the solitude of his 
own apartment. His son Charles had been called sud- 
denly to London on the previous morning. Messrs, 
| Bloss and Long, succumbing to the fatigues of the 
day — not a little augmented by their superhuman ex- 
ertions at the supper-table—had been conveyed to 
| their allotted chambers by a-powerful escort. 

Miss Gertrude Brayle, Mr. Sparrowbill, and two or 
three more guests of the guidnunc species, sat in amica- 
ble discourse round the decaying fire. It was late, and 
growing chilly. But Mr. Sparrowbill was in unusual 
conversational force, and there was no escaping from 
the fascination of his Nestorian reminiscences. 

“ But how do you account for dear Lady Harriett’s 
countenancing such a person— in fact, 1 may almost 
say, for her submitting so much to his influence?” 

“In a variety of ways, madam. My cousin, with 
_ all her good sense and estimable qualities, is one of the 
weakest and most irresolute creatures in the world, I 
could remind her of a score of stupid, nay, positively 
culpable, things, I have known her be persuaded to do, 
in defiance of her own judgment. She is absurdly 
good-natured, and strives to think well of everybody. 
She tried to persuade herself that her son-in-law, Sir 
Charles, was the most estimable of men and the best 
| of husbands to his dying day. Of course, she knew 
| better in her heart of hearts; but you ladies are very 
| clever at stifling your convictions in such cases. This 

Sir Paul is her grandchild’s nearest relative, and I sup- 
| pose she tries to make the best of him. Besides, Sir 
| Paul is a capital hand at black-mail.” 
| “Heavens! what does that mean, Mr. Sparrow- 
| bill ?” 
| “In plain English, extortion by threat of disgrace- 
| ful exposure, or some other disagreeable consequence, 
It has been Sir Paul’s guiding plan of action through 

life. I remember his letting the cat out of the bag 
on the subject in a most unguarded manner.” 

“ How was that, Mr. Sparrowbill ?” 

“ Why, it was more than twenty years ago. 1 was 
| comparatively a young man then — not young enough 
_ though to be justified in mixing with such company as 
I found myself in on the occasion I allude to. Late one 
night, I was persuaded into joining a gambling party 
of dissipated youngsters, a society of which it will be 
sufficient to say, that Sir Charles Evershed and his bro- 
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ther Paul were its most conspicuous and popular mem- 


| 


a 


“Can't say what the family capabilities may be, J 


bers. They —or rather we — drank and played deeply. am sure, my dear madam. They are, no doubt, vast, | 


Paul lost all his money and his temper. 
—a condition a rogue should never place himself in. 
He bullied his brother for a supply of funds to enable 


him to continue the game. Sir Charles — who was in | your pardon.” 


| 


i 


a similar condition — refused, declaring he would stand 
his junior’s fleecing no longer. Upon which the younger | 


turned upon him with an insulting laugh, and said— 
*‘ How now, Damocles ! 
treasury of Dionysius? Shell out at once, or, by Jove! 
I’m drunk and desperate enough to cut the thread and 
Jet the sword down in the presence of this worshipful 
company !’” 

“ What did the baronet do?” 

“ Shelled out, obediently to orders— pale as death, 
biting his lips, and cursing like ten thousand.” 

“ Upon what grounds do you suppose Sir Paul to have 
acquired his influence over his brother?” a listener 
asked. 

“ How can I tell? Some infernal rascality between 
the pair of them, no doubt.” 

Mr. Sparrowbill had already partaken of his custo- 
mary nightcap of brandy-punch, which it is to be feared 
he had mixed on the present occasion a little more stiffly 
than was his wont. Otherwise, some timely reflec- 
tions on the laws relative to the defamation of cha- 
racter might have rendered him more guarded in his 
communications before so many witnesses. 

“ And do you really think, Mr.Sparrowbill ?” asked a 
certain gaunt Miss Bophus—who was the mere shadow 
of a shade, the parasite of an insect, the hanger-on and 
toady, in fact, of Miss Gertrude Brayle —“ that Sir Paul 
can have acquired any similar influence over our re- 
vered Lady Harriett? Surely it is impossible!” 

“T cannot agree with you. I have little doubt but 
that he has frightened her ladyship with the threatened 
exposure of something she considers a disgrace to the 
family. He has a marvellous knack of getting people 
under his thumb. How else has he lived,I should like 
toknow? He inherited his brother's title without a 
penny. All Sir Charles had to leave—namely, what 
his wife inherited on the death of her brother, Sir 


Do you dare refuse to fill the | 


friend on one or two trying occasions, and at the same 
time that he hates him like the very d I beg 


“ Poor Lucius!” sighed Miss Gertrude. “He was 
an irreparable loss! Had he lived, he would have re. 
vived the fallen glories of the house of Brayle.” 

“Excuse me for differing with you, Miss Gertrude. 





It is my private opinion, that if Sir Lucius Brayle 


father of my idolised Bell—the last of the old Brayles, | 





gard. Nothing positive came out against him till after | 





hadn’t been shot he would have lived to be hanged,” 
“ Do you wish to insult me, Mr. Sparrowbill ?” 
“Not for worlds, my dear madam. I am merely 
looking at the probabilities.” 


“Then you insinuate that my lamented cousin, the | 
son of my revered kinswoman, Lady Harriett, and the | 


” 





I may say—that he was 

“As rank a rebel as ever was strung up without 
benefit of jury, my dear madam. It was notorious at 
the time. He was a close card, if you like —a remark- 


<<< 


He was tipsy | only know that Cuthbert came forward as Sir Paul's | 











| 
i 


ably clever young man, for whom I had the highest re- | 


his death. But that he was one of the arch-movers in 
the Irish Rebellion of 98, and one of the chief promoters 


of the attempted French invasion on the north-west | 


coast, there can be no manner of doubt whatever.” 
“ How came it, then, that his estates were not con- 


| fiscated ?” inquired a placid old gentleman —a retired | 


Lucius Brayle—that is to say, the unentailed portion of | a 
ostrich feathers granted to him by James the First. 


the Brayle property, was left by the baronet’s will to his 
daughter, Bell. Sir Charles hated his brother Paul, no 
doubt with good cause, and would not leave him a 
penny. But it is believed, if Paul hadn’t been obliged 
to keep out of the country —never to return, it was 
thought —at the time of Sir Charles’s last illness, Paul 
would have forced his way into some tidy pickings. For 
Sir Charles was under his thumb as completely as man 
could be.” 

“How very dreadful,” ejaculated Miss Gertrude, 
“ if true!” 

“True, madam! Itis undeniable! Why, there's 
your cousin, Sir Cuthbert Brayle, who inherited the 
entailed part of the property, Sir Paul has some power 
over him. I can't say what. But I know he has com- 
pelled Cuthbert to do him one or two important services, 
and it couldn't have been from any love Cuthbert 
bears him.” 

“Surely, sir, you do not mean to insinuate that a 
Brayle could be capable of 





——-— - 


lawyer and former fellow-student of Mr. Sparrowbill, | 
who with his wife (a stout elderly lady of most ex- | 
emplary taciturnity), completed the list of our narrator's — 


attentive audience. 


“Why, I am afraid that was rather a shuffling | 
_ business. 
dear Bell’s benefit, I don’t see any reason to complain 


Still, as it has resulted eventually in our 


of it. Sir Lucius, though a man of very old family-——" 
“A Brayle,” put in Miss Gertrude. 
“ Precisely, as his name implies — owed the bulk of 


his property to a rich marriage, and also the exertions | 


of his father, who had embarked in commerce.” 
“There are many precedents for it in the middle 
ages. 


“Yes, I am aware. Well, Sir Lucius’s considerable 
property was chiefly personal, the entailed estate being 
scarcely worth disputing. He reduced it in value 


great deal, having embarked large sums in furtherance | 


of the political cause he advocated. He was a reading 
man— very Utopian—and greatly bitten by the ideas 
of the French Revolution. This by the way. A8 he 
died intestate and without heirs—(his young 
meeting with the lamentable end with which we a 
all familiar, within a few days of his own decease) —bi# 
property naturally descended to his sister, Lady Ever 
shed, Bell’s mother. Now Sir Charles Evershed, her hut 
band, had made himself very useful by —there is 00 &® 
mincing matters, and I am a plain-spoken man — doing 
dirty work for the Government in Ireland. He 
many friends at Court, and it was judged advis 
not to press for an attainder that would have depr¥ 
a useful servant of a rich inheritance. So the fictie® 
that Sir Lucius had been shot in the streets of We 
—— 
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Sir Thumpkin Brayle had the monopoly of | 
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—during the siege, while in pursuit of his duties as a 
magistrate— was discreetly winked at. The fact is, 


he had mainly planned the outbreak himself, and was | 
fighting like a tiger at the head of the insurgents when | 
he met with his death. There were scores of wit- | 


nesses to prove it.” 

“Why did they not come forward?” inquired 
Miss Bophus. 

“Nobody asked them,” was the laconic answer. 

“You mentioned the lamentable death of Sir 
Lucius’s young wife, Mr. Sparrowbill,” said the ex- 
attorney's better-half, speaking for the first time. “I 
don't remember hearing of the lady.” 

“There she is,” said Mr. Sparrowbill, nodding at 
the portrait above the mantelpiece. 

“Unhappy Jacintha!” sighed Miss Gertrude, put- 
ting the corner of a handkerchief into her left eye. 
“Spare us the harrowing recital!” 

Bophus, imitating the action of her patroness. 

“I wasn't going to say a word about it,” Mr. 
Sparrowbill protested. 

“My wife would have liked to hear it, I am sure, 
Sparrowbill,” said the old lawyer. “ But if it would be 
0 much for the feelings of these ladies —— ” 

“No matter! I can bear it,” said Miss Gertrude, 
resignedly. “I have thought of it night and day for 
years. It is ever present to me. Your telling it can- 
hot bring its horrors more vividly before me.” 

“Proceed, Mr. Sparrowbill,” assented Miss Bophus. 

“You can’t make it worse than it is.” 
_ Mr. Sparrowbill flushed a little, and coughed as 
M resentinent of these equivocal compliments to his 
powers of narration. But he had his talking garments 
“a, and the least encouragement to proceed in the 
_ vein was acceptable. So he resumed cheer- 
ally - 


——_ 

























“Well, it was a most mysterious business, and 
rather a black-looking business in some aspects. Here 
we have Master Paul in the field again. He was Sir 
Lucius’s secretary at that time— quite a young man, of 
course. Sir Lucius had engaged him at the request of 


_his brother-in-law, Sir Charles—vnaturally anxious to 


_ serve the family. 


It is ny private opinion that Master 


| Paul would have turned some of his employer's political 


secrets to account, if Sir Lucius had lived; but his 
death made it our young friend’s interest to keep 


them secret, as you will shortly perceive. How- 
ever, this is only a matter of private opinion. Sir 
_ Lucius had only been married a few months. Lady 


_ Brayle—original of the portrait there—was getting 
onwards in an interesting condition, just before the 


siege of Wexford. Sir Lucius, wishing to get her out 
of the country during the coming troubles, proposed 


_that she should visit his mother in England—in this 


For pity’s sake do, Mr. Sparrowbill!” said Miss | 


house in fact, and sent her off in charge of his faith- 


| ful secretary. The country was all up in arms: the 


journey to Dublin was no easy one. They were 
delayed by want of conveyances and other obstacles 
for some days. In the meanwhile they heard of the 
disasters of Wexford, and of Sir Lucius’s death. On 
this, according to Sir Paul—-then Mr. Evershed— 
the lady became to all intents and purposes a mad 
woman, losing all control over herself whatever. He 
left her in such safe keeping as he could procure, in 
an out-of-the-way posting village on the road to Dublin, 
while he went to a neighbouring town in search of 
medical and other assistance. On his return, after 
several vexatious delays, he found the patient had dis- 
appearcd, leaving no kind of message for him. After 
many inquiries, he found she had taken post in a north- 
westerly direction. Considering her flight to have been 
a mere freak of dangerous insanity (he says), and feel- 
ing the sacred responsibility of his charge, he spared no 
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pains to track and follow her. He traced her by a 
tortuous route towards Mayo, and ascertained she had 


taken refuge in the house of a peasant in a village near 


Killala. It happened, unfortunately, to be just the time 
of the French attempt at invasion of that part of 


a i 


| remember some deplorable cases of colds from Sitting 
up in the winter without fires.” 

“Do you think it possible, Mr. Sparrowbill,” asked 
Miss Gertrude, with difficulty repressing a gape, and 
‘modding her chin in dangerous proximity to the flame 


Ireland. The whole neighbourhood was in a state of ‘of her chamber candle, which she had just taken jp 


siege. Roads were all but impassable, Our worthy 
secretary only reached the village in time to find it 
a heap of smouldering ruins. A fearful engagement 
had been fought here, between the French and the 
insurgents on one side, and the Government troops 
on the other. He recognised the body of his em- 


ployer’s wife riddled through and through with | 


musket-balls, among a heap of others. Her ladyship’s 
identity was easily proved. Well-attested depositions 
were taken ofthe circumstances, and Sir Charles Evershed 
came into the property on behalf of his late wife, Sir 
Lucius’s sister.” 

“Surely there is nothing derogatory to Sir Paul 
Evershed in his behaviour on that oceasion?” said 
Miss Gertrude. 

“On the contrary, it seems to me,” added Migs 
Bophus, “ quite a chivalrous kind of devotion, I may 
say.” 


“So everybody said,” said Mr. Sparrowbill, drily. | 
“He made quite a good thing of it. Got complimented | 


on all sides for his chivalrous devotion as you call it. 


Quite tle hero, I assure you, for the time being. He | 


even got a Government appointment through it. 
Didn't keep it, though.” 

“ How was that?” the old lawyer asked. 

“ Had to bolt for some scrape or other. Great hand 
at bolting, Sir Paul Evershed!” 

“But I suppose there was no doubt as to the truth 
of his statement of the lady’s flight and manner of 
death, was there?” the old lawyer pursued. 

“Oh, dear no! quite the contrary. Plenty of 
evidence to support it. Rather a cheap article, by the 
way, just then — evidence !— especially in Ireland. It 
was all right, depend upon it.” 





“What could have been the poor lady’s motive for 
ad } 


flying from her protector ?” 
wife. 

“Mad as a hatter, madam. Sir Paul swore it ; and 
you surely wouldn't doubt a baronet’s oath ? 
very knowing ones put a different construction on it. 
They were of opinion that the lady had been entrusted 
by her husband with some political secrets that he did 
not care to impart to his faithful secretary—messages 
for the French commanders or the insurgent leaders 
in Mayo, probably—and that her orders were to 
escape from the society of her travelling companion 
as soon as she conveniently could, and proceed on her 
own account northward.” 

“Are you inclined to that opinion, Sparrowbill ?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“ What, then, do you suspect ?” 

“Nothing. That is to say, a good many things that 
I do not feel justified in explaining just yet. I have, 
however, put that and that together and have come to 
something like a theory on the subject, which must 
bear keeping a little longer. 
little more glibly than _it ought to have done to-night. 
Ladies, may I venture to propose retirement? I can 


inquired the lawyer's 


Some 


My tongue has wagged a 


her hand, “that that fine young man is really guilty 
| of thé.erime imputed to him ?” 
| od ghould think not, Miss Gertrude. I have spoken 
| to the young man frequently. I am acquainted with 
much of the history of his family. I may say that | 
know @ gxveat deal about him. And I really cannot 
affirm that I remember a single circumstance againgt 
him.” 

An admission to this effect from Mr. Sparrowbil] 


Stanley — pygise, indeed ! 
Miss Bophus yawned, with her eyes shut. 


| contemptuously. “Nothing to some of the murders | 
ean sermentber!” 











PHOTOGRAPHY DOWN AT BEULAH. 





On a dark, gloomy, October night, two muffled strangers 
might have been observed— and, indeed, it may be 


by the officials connected with the establishment— 
_pacing anxiously up and down the platform of the 
Beulah station. They spoke in whispers. They looked 
_ out nervously in both directions, up and down the line; 
which last exertion was indeed superfluous, as it was 
well known to both strangers that their expected train 
| was the London or up-train. Still, to guard against 
_any strange suspension of physical laws and geogra- 
_phical position, they looked out occasionally in that 
_ down direction, so as to be secure against any surprise, 
| any eccentric coming round the corner, as it were, and 
doubling back, of this mysterious train. 
not come—it would not come. 


“ Some accident, most likely,” said the first muffled — 


stranger. 

“It is extremely likely,” said the second muffled 
stranger, in a tone of quiet despair. 
has ‘shunted off’'—that is the correct word, I believe 


— has shunted off the train into ‘a siding’— another 


technical term—and the awful result has been that it 
has run violently into a goods-train and been dashed 
to pieces !” 

“ And the luggage-van,” adds the first, throwing 4 
few touches into the picture, “ being placed usually 10 
front, will have been found under the engine quite flat- 
tened —the parcels, boxes, &c. with their contents? 
duced to a sort of impalpable powder or paste ; white 
the 





A loud groan burst from the second muffled figare 
at this frightful vision of ruin, and they both ee 
their gloomy pacing. Still the train came not; whi 


was the more surprising, as it wanted good ten minutes | 


of the time when it would be due. 
It did eventually come up; and when the one p&® 
senger had been set down the guard handed out 
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| was like the proverbial commendation from Sir Hubert | | 
“It appears to have been a very dreadful murder!” | 


“ Dreadful! oh, dear no!” Mr. Sparrowbill answered | 


almost taken for a certainty that they were observed | 


Still it did | 


“The pointsman — 
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small square box, upon which the two mufiled strangers 
fung themselves violently like Italian brigands. A sort 
of unseemly struggle ensued between them and the 
r, and between the three it was borne under one of 
the lamps, and the inscription on it deciphered. It was 
to this effect : 
Scientific Instruments, with great care. 





TO THE REV. C. J. CAIAPHAS. 
From Focus and Company, London. 


N.B. Don't use doghooks. 


| superfluous aid by resting one hand upon it. 


With extraordinary tenderness and delicacy the box 
was borne to a spring vehicle waiting at the station, 
which was then driven homewards, at about the mor- 
tuary pace of the well-known “ Funeral March” in 
Saul; it might have been an ambulance-cart with the 
wounded inside. One muffled figure kept the box on 
his knees all the time; the other “ encumbered him 
with help,” to use Doctor Johnson’s phrase, lending a 
That 
mysterious chest contained the germ of the Beulah 
Photographic Union ; and the disguised bearers were, 
indeed, the Reverend C. J. Caiaphas and his familiar 
Belmore Jones! There were packed in the myste- 
rious chest, cunningly, with wool and such soft ap- 
pliances, two cameras complete, wi the attendant 
“chemicals !” 

Up to that time, the position of things in Beulah— 
looking at them, of course, photographically—was sim- 
ply this. Young Shandy, who was perpetually up and 
down between Beulah and London, had brought back, 
some six months before, a magnificently appointed in- 
strument, resplendent with brass and adjusting screws, 





and superbly fitted with the proper accessories. Now, 
society in this thriving place (I do not think that the | 
statesmen of England can, in any coming measure of 
reform, ignore its claims) is small and highly select ; 
and over that society had Belmore Jones exercised a 
strange influence. Part of this might be reasonably 





set down to his being indistinctly connected with the 
Lord Larynx and his noble family — (an affinity so | 
close that, I believe, a grand uncle of a third cousin of | 
Belmore Jones had intermarried with some connection 
by marriage of his lordship’s aunt) —and partly to the | 
extraordinary social powers and qualifications of Bel- | 
more Jones. Therefore he might be said to have ruled | 
the roast — and the boiled and the hashed, too — or, in- | 
deed, any such as might be presented. He had a genius | 
specially festive: he organised al-fresco parties with an 
fase and certainty that made his rivals sicken with de- 
‘pair. Him it was vain to praise and absurdly idle to 
condemn. And so he held on, ruling that roast of-his, | 
until the day came round when young Shandy, long | 
suffering, long outraged, upon whose neck the iron heel 
of the dictator had rested, went his way up to London, | 
and came down again with photographic implements. | 
Working secretly and with infinite pains, placing him- 
elf under the tutelage of an itinerant professional, 
pursuing his mysterious occupation in the solitude of | 
2 upper chamber, he suddenly one day emerged in a 
blaze of light. From that instant the autocrat of | 
ulah began to totter on his throne. He became un- | 
*asy, because he felt that his kingdom was passing | 
‘Way fromm him. 


'hind beautifully developed. 


Shandy — not devoid of brains by any means— prose- 
cuted his scheme. He invested it with a sort of mys- 
tery, affected to shun publicity, and became incurious 
of popular approbation. With what result may be con- 
ceived. There got abroad a feverish anxiety to know 
of these secret doings. Not but that many had suf- 
fered the regular photographic operation —but under 
professional hands, which, it will be observed, makes all 
the difference. For there is something pleasingly irre- 
gular, something wildly exceptional in being treated by 
amateur hands; and the process, though perhaps more 
abnormal and eccentric, has, on the whole, a sort of 
nomadic charm which is very delightful. So when 
young Shandy, after due probation, took up Marshall 
Junior to his chamber of horrors, and focussed him pro- 
perly, and then allowed him to go his way, taking with 
him his likeness on glass, to be shown only to a few 
friends and familiars— but, as it proved, to be hawked 
from house to house through the length and breadth of 
the parish — public enthusiasm grew to an extravagant 
pitch. People crowded about it eagerly, and were 
never weary of handling it. Mothers pointed it out to 
their lisping offspring, and bade them be good, and 
they might, one day, turn out to be like that virtuous 
young Shandy. Indirectly, Marshall Junior became the 
man of the hour. 

As to the portrait itself, candour and honour compel 
me to acknowledge that it was an execrable work of 
art. It was a horrid collection of dark spots, suggest- 
ing the idea of its having been smoked in over a candle, 
Everything was smeared, and the wrinkles in the back- 
ground but too painfully betrayed the presence of the 
white sheet. On the whole, therefore, it could scarcely 
be considered a perfect work ; but there was held to be 
a vast deal of undeveloped power in it. He had made 
an enormous stride—morally speaking, of course — 
had young Shandy. 

But when our excellent vicar, Doctor Dilly, who 
has peculiarly marked features—that is to say, a nose 
very loudly “ pronounced,” and two projecting hillocks 
for a forehead—when he was brought up-stairs and 
forced into the operating chair, and was reproduced 


shortly after, splendidly smurched in, arrayed in full 


pontificals, with his hand on a book (need I say what 
book that was ?), popular excitement was worked on to 
a surprising degree. It was voted as another super- 
human “stride” of young Shandy ; and it really began 
to be considered that there was no knowing where the 
striding of this clever young person would stop, Every 


young lady to whom the portrait was exhibited 
screamed out, promptly, “ Oh that is Doctor Dilly !” 


But, in spite of such unbiased testimony, I had always 
my suspicions whether this recognition was not owing 
to the pontificals in which the holy man was presented, 
Surely the black patch in the centre of his forehead 
(caused by the hollow between the two hillocks) could 
scarcely have helped them to such conclusion! The 
professional bands under his chin were sadly indistinct, 
but instead, we had the ripples in the white sheet be- 
A great work of art 
altogether ! 

Now it came to pass, that while the Doctor’s portrait 
was in process of exhibition, Belmore Jones, poor, de- 


It was worth noting, too, how artfully | jected, and well-nigh deposed dictator, was dismally 
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conceiving some desperate plan by which he could which might be likened to that of the dentist — ready 
regain his lost influence; and was feebly organising | for the victim — with an iron rest rising behind, quite 
a scheme for picnizing at Trefoil Abbey, just as the suggestive of surgical intent: on all which objects 
Spandrils and a select party had done so successfully young Shandy delivered a lecture, with that easy assy. 
last year. And so he was expounding the thing timidly | rance which came so natural to him. He was the 
enough (for your falling men of power lose confidence artist in his studio, to whom great court ladies came 
in themselves very quickly) to Miss Bandolina Mildboy, visiting. His (young Shandy’s) brush might great | 
who to the scheme seems seriously to incline, when to | Counts, without indignity, stoop to pick up. Would it | 




















them enters one with the Doctor’s portrait. 

“We will have the musicians,” poor Jones was 
saying, with something of returning confidence, “sent | 
on beforehand, and then 2 

The sentence dropped there, still-born. What was 
to have followed perished for ever; what he would | 
have added he could not himself tell you now. The> 
wretched man was shut up with his pic-nic: it was_ 
never heard of again. She whom he was addressing — 
—at whose feet he was, as it were, rehearsing his 
simple narrative—turned from him—left him in the 
middle of his sentence, and became engrossed in the 
Doctor’s portrait. Done by amateur hands? Some- 
thing so interesting, so informal in the notion. When 
it was known that the youthful artist would be rejoiced 
to see Miss Bandolina herself at his studio, if she would 
so honour him, and that the young lady had consented 
to take that step, the wretched Jones was seen rushing 
from the house, grinding his teeth and tearing his hair. 
His doom was sealed from that hour. 

All night long he lay awake, tossing miserably ; 
his poor brain was devising sad expedients, each dis- 
missed as bootless: but ere he sank into a troubled 
slumber a ray of hope dawned upon him. Early next 
morning he took the ray of hope with him— in his 


pocket, as it were—and bore it off to Reverend C. J. | 


Caiaphas, his friend —gay clergyman and useful aid- 
de-camp on those festive excursions before mentioned. 
The gay clergyman had been also smarting under 
temporary postponement to the idol of the hour, and 
greedily entered into the plot. 
deal could be made of the ray. In short, the two con- 
spirators determined to enter into competition with 
their hateful rival; to be secret; to be dark; to lay their 
train privily; to get their explosive materials from 
London, and not allow them to explode until all was 
ripe. It was Fawkes Jones, then, and Catesby Caiaphas, 
who were the two muffled figures waiting for the 
London train on the evening this history commences. 
Young Shandy welcomed Miss Bandolina to his 
wigwam. He received her in the Regulation Pattern 
uniform ; that is to say, in a loose artistic frock, with a 
cord about his waist. The awful engine stood pointed 
like a cannon in the centre of the room. There was a 
horrid alkaline effluvia abroad, but which seemed to 
the ladies rather agreeable than otherwise. There was 
a little door on the right, leading into a sort of chamber 
about the dimensions of a sentry-box, and dark as 
Erebus. Into this frightful place —(young Shandy 
delivered a lecture on the various objects with much 
ease and simplicity before beginning to operate) — 
the glass plate was borne on being removed from the 
camera. There were shelves all round, covered with 
druggists’ glass bottles with glass stoppers ; and there 
were abortive specimens laid about the room in all 
directions ; and there was the great operating chair, 


He thought a good | 


_ be verging on the indelicacies to liken Miss Bandoling | 


to the Fornarina, whom the exquisite Italian painter so | 


loved to introduce upon his canvas? 


Some such | 


thought, perhaps, flitted across our artist's soul, ag | 
he posé'd the graceful maiden in his operating chair, 
screwing up the iron instrument at the back to rest the | 


maid’s head. 


have these privileges) — all, of course, to that one aim 
of art—was truly delightful to behold. Then the 
retiring a few steps back to see the general effect of his 
manipulations, and a sudden rush, and new dispogi- 
tions of the graceful model! 
rina — his Fornarina, at least. 
was behind. 


Yes, she was the Forna- | 
The inevitable sheet | 








Sueh moulding of the maid’s limbs— | 
such bending of the maid’s form — (artists, we know, | 


| 
i 
i} 
| 
i] 


The focussing was a painful and laborious business, 


The little piece of field-ordnance on its tripod was 
levelled directly at Miss Bandolina’s head ; and, for at 
least five minutes, young Shandy became lost to view. 
He had plunged into the hideous black shaw! covering 
the breech of the field-piece, which completely enve- 
loped him. True, there were heard at times feeble 
accents, as of a man speaking from a hollow cask, which 
took the shape of “ A little more to the right!” or*To 
the left!” as the case might be ; and there were strange 
motions under the folds of the great black shawl, which 
showed that some living being was mysteriously at 
work underneath. Finally, he emerged into the light 
of day, with countenance much heated, and announced, 
with tremulous accents, that all things were ready. 

It was an anxious moment. 


She had been told she was not to stir “ for her life; 
and she sat on, almost with superfluous rigidity —she 
might have been carved out of the cold marble, # 
death-like was her aspect. No one breathed, while | 
Raphael — our Raphael—watch in hand, nervously | 
lifts the wooden slide. It has commenced—the myst 
rious process. Too late now to draw back—to alter— 
as the tree falls, so it must lie. 

All eyes save those of Raphael’s, which were on his 
watch, were bent upon that statue-like form. Th 
brave girl never winced. There was an evil-minded 
fly buzzing ceaselessly about that lovely face —4 oF — 
trial borne nobly. Young Shandy Raphael has lifted 
his head — has dropped his slide once more —and 
work is done. All present heeve a sigh of relief 4 
load is off our breasts. Shandy’s heart is too full 
speak, so he silently withdraws the case which 00¥ 
holds the magic glass, and steps aside into the mys 
rious little sentry-box, closing the door carefully after 
him. Which function is he busy with now? Inqu® 
not. Abeste profani! these are the Eleusinia of Phot 
graphy. Thus much may be darkly hinted ; that this 
is “ The Chamber” — perhaps of Horrors; and that the 
magic glass is at present taking what is known #* 


$< 





Miss Bandolina sat | 
pale, motionless, and nearly lifeless—a beautiful statue. | 
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| a that our fourth George used diurnally to indulge 
in—unitrate of silver, it may be just whispered — not 
to go further, mind ye. (It was now in the infancy of 
the art, so these matters were but little known at that | and highways—to avoid discovery. They were making 
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Costly as that ablution which there is tradi- 


date). 


Presently emerges from Erebus sentry-box young | view. Reverend C. J. Caiaphas was a dexterous fel- 
| Shandy, perfectly tremulous with excitement, his hands low enough: I do fear me, that the skill subsequently 
He brings with acquired by this gentleman was at the expense of some 
him a strong mephitic gas, which quickly permeates religious gifts and duties. Poor, poor Shandy! 
| the atmosphere. 


fearfully stained with the solution. 


glorious triumph. 
“ A superb negative!” he gasps out, his hair start- 


ing up wildly ; at which Miss Bandolina puts on a 


strange, wondering expression ; thinking, perhaps, that 


_ the Eleusinian goddess had entered some strong dis- 
_ sent on the matter, and that there was to be no picture. 


| “A splendid negative!” says young Shandy, looking 


ti 


with a doating expression on what seemed to us no 


_ more than a piece of glass unpleasantly moist. It was 


| held up to the light; we all strained our necks to see 


—m"VmNm—™n———’»_ 


the image or spectrum. I candidly confessed to seeing 
nothing, and made open protest of t' same; but Miss 
Bandolina, with exceeding fervour, ,ersisted that she 
could make out all manner of appearances in the 
magic glass. Then this surprising mystery - man 
stepped aside for a pot of pigment, or pitch, and 


_ spread it neatly upon the back of the spectrum (we 


were yet long before the days of Talbotype and albu- 


menised paper), turned the picture round, and there | 


it was ! 

There it was, indeed ! — a face and bust rubbed in, 
in lamp black. Huge, broad cheeks, with enormous 
nose— could this be the lovely Bandolina? 
saddest part of the business was, she had no eyes! 
Those important organs were absent, as though care- 
fully rubbed out with the edge of a human sleeve. Not 
8% clumsily done, neither: it was as though the hot 
iron had been at work. It was asad exhibition. He 
tried it again and again; engendering something more 
horrible at each attempt. One time it was a miserable 
fellow-creature, from whose face some terrible disease 
had eaten away the whole of the lower jaw. Another 
time it had become a prey of some fell malady, a sort 
of horrid gottre, which had distended it laterally with 
‘normous swellings. The third and most miserable 
result was a tabula rasa, or sheet blank, without 
mark or feature of any kind. Sad and dispirited, 
the crowd slowly dispersed, and wended their: way 
homewards. 

_When your acrobat, in the games of the Circus, 
misses that flying demi-volt, succeeding attempts help 
him only to more dismal failures. Shandy’s fiercest 
‘emies would have pitied him as he stood there, 
frushed, surrounded by his wretched abortions. 

ad ° ° ° © 2 

But it was presently whispered abroad that other 
‘ameras were at work, busy, silently in upper cham- 
bers, Dim, shapeless rumours these: inappreciable, 
intangible. There was a dim smithy light seen through 

chinks, as a deep thinker of our day puts it. Young 








But the | 
_ tographic rabies through the parish. In defiance of the 


' 


It was as though a patent sulpho- when, after the lapse of some short space, there was 
phosphate works had been suddenly set a-going in the _ handed about the parish an exquisitely-wrought portrait 
- yoom. We are next door to being asphyxiated ; but we _ of Miss Bandolina, bringing out that young virgin's 
| gather from Shandy’s features that art has had again a | peculiar charms—a graceful thing enough, lacking too 
no feature usually found in the human countenance — 
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| the noxious preparations and alkalis attendant on the 
process. Persons whom I know to be of straitened 
means have gone and invested their little all in a 
costly instrument and appliances, and are devoting 
their lives to the absorbing pursuits. The human hand, 

on which Sir C. Bell has written so beautifully, as seen 
_in these regions, has become like the tattooed extremity 
_of the South Sea Islanders. The human form, as appre- 
ciated here, brings with it, into select as well as mixed 
society, that horrible miasma which should have stood 
behind in the Chamber of Horrors. 


| 


tion, bearing but an absurd proportion to the other, 


the stronger party. We were lain in wait for and hustled, 


the open street, like the Ordnance Survey. 
have been done three-and-twenty times in one fort- 
night. 
I will not be posé’d—not hocussed—(I mean, focussed) 
—not negatived—not washed in baths of nitrate— 
not humbugged any more. 
will turn. 


_solent in a first-floor. They grew nice in their selection 


| powerful object-glass. Poor Shandy had best heap his 


Shandy was tottering on his throne, though he knew it 
not. The conspirators were busy in the upper cham- 
bers practising: nay, actually had in living subjects 
of the agricultural order—brought up from the fields 


their hands cunning before they came into public 


For 


it might be said to be all over with young Shandy. He 
was the Circus acrobat bungling more at every step : 
he was a rocket-stick coming down with tremendous 
velocity. Miss Bandolina felt deeply his ludicrous 
caricatures of her person; and so this lending of her- 
self to his enemies was a part of her woman’s revenge. 
That skilful first work of theirs at once established 
them. Belmore Jones was again seated on the throne. 

From that time forth they became literally rampant. 
No longer lurking in upper chambers, they became in- 


of subjects, and would not greedily seize on every 
casual comer. They had a larger camera, and more 


stunted things together, turn his three-legged stand 
into fagots, make a huge pyre of the whole, himself 
on the top. Perhaps, better than all, be found one morn- 
ing suspended in the dark sentry-box; or drowned in 
the bath of nitrate of silver; or stifled in the great black 
sheet. His occupation is clearly gone: he had best 
give up decently. 

There is now, at this present date of writing, pho- 


Nuisances Act, the pure air has become poisoned with 


It is becoming a 
curse, a plague-spot, an unredeemed bore to the non- 
photographic section of the community. Which sec- 
was, as a matter of course, preyed on and devoured by 
as by rival omnibus drivers, and fought for and carried 
off. The odious instruments are to be seen standing in 
I myself 


I will not submit to the tyranny much longer. 


Let them take care, a worm 
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CUSTOMS IN AUSTRIA : EARLY MORNING 
ON THE LAKE TRAUN. 
Br J. E. HODGSON. 


Our young artist has presented us with a very pretty picture, 





and one of even more than ordinary interest at the present | 


time, when Austrian rule and Austrian ways occupy so large 


a share of public attention. It is a scene from Styria, a part 


wonderfully rich in picturesque scenery and quaint customs. 
Lying as it does almost in the centre of the empire, but not 
absolutely in the high road to anywhere —though Gritz, the 
capital, gets a large share of the transit-trade between Trieste 
and Vienna-——the Styrians are amongst the most contented 
of the Austrian populations, Honest, industrious, with a 
larger proportion of the German than of the Slave or Vend 
element among them, they are for the most part pretty well 
affected to the government, and trouble themselves but little 
about foreign affairs or domestic politics. So long as they 
can get enough to pay the land-tax and the house-tax, the 
poll-tax, excise duties, church dues, and licences, with a little 
surplus saved for a journey to Gritz in fair-time, or for a 
pilgrimage to Maria Zell, the favourite saint of the province, 
they are happy. It is true that their Father-King is rather 
hard upon them, and that, what with excise duties here, 
direct taxation there, and indirect taxation everywhere, they 
have a hard fight to save anything for themselves from the 
rapacious claws of their double-headed eagle. But wit and 
boldness do a great deal. In the scene before us, who knows 
what sly contraband that pretty woman may have hidden 
under the sheepskin of her long waggon? She looks inno- 
cent enough, and frank, and fearless, while she explains to 
the officious Steuerbeamter (excise officer) that the large 


| 





brown demijohn which he is holding up for his chief to smell | 


contains nothing unlawful, excisable, or suspicious. She is 
not believed. The old chief of the toll-house, mazed with 
beer and tobacco as he is, peers and sniffs, as bound by the 
duties of his office, while his subordinate watehes him in- 
tently, to catch the expression of his face, and shape his own 


course thereby. Lifting up the sheepskin of the long waggon | 


common to the country-folk, stands a third excise officer, 
with his small, skewer-like rapier in his hand, used for 


whim takes him to suspect that there is attempted smug- 
gling of excisable articles into the market. 
The background is a view of some of the mountains on 


the beautiful lake of Traun, where the Emperor Francis | sorely, poured forth from the unhappy eminence of one | 


Joseph holds his chamois hunts, and where all manner of 
fortune and delight await the artist and adventurer who 
would thoroughly explore them. Magnificent scenery, rare 
flowers, and rarer metals, grand sport among those glorious 
valleys and ravines, and, above all, the wonderfully-beautiful 
Traunsee, would recompense those who should be brave and 
daring enough for the trial. The castles, the valleys, the 








customs, superstitions, and national character of Styria are | 


very nearly a sealed book to us; but perhaps Mr. Hodgson’s 
picture may send some of our annual nomads to learn more 
about them. They will be well rewarded for their trouble, 
and will have done something more original than counting 
the statues‘on the roof of Milan Cathedral, or swallowing 
the dust on the paved roads of the South of France: The 
picture hangs in the passage at the Royal Academy (No, 958), 
but it has not been hung ignominiously. On the line, and 
just where people stop to take breath, it has had a large circle 
of admirers, and has much pleasure, from the 
scene of coolness, freshness, and beauty which it depicts so 
vividly and charmingly. We shall be glad if next year the 
artist gives us some of the quaint humours of the fair at 
Gritz, or shows us one or two of the delightful views among 
those same Traunsee mountains. E. L. L. 


given 


| the ineredible horrors of the war which has devastated, | 


pricking through bundles, baskets, trusses of hay, &c., if the | useful young men— what are the lamentations of dit 


ts 


STATE PRISONERS IN AUSTRIA. 


Mosr of our readers have seen Bewick’s ing 
woodcut of a stag drinking at a fountain which gushes. 
from the top of a rock, overgrown with verdure, and, 
bearing the inscription, Omnia bona. desuper—* ay 
good things come from above.” The idea is. happy < 
a material expression, by an. artistic turn, is made te 


’ 


of Austria which few tdurists attempt to visit, but which is | CVeY ® spiritual truth. Good things should sagig 
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from above; not only from the Great Giver of al 
good, but ‘also from His vicegerents on earth;—from. 
those whom He has set in authority over His’ people. 
But there are men in this world capable of perv : 
anything ; and, whatever may have been their 

towards their own proper, home-born, German-subjects, 
the Austrian rulers of Italy have given the Lombards: 
cause to alter Bewick’s pious motto, as far as mundane. 
affairs are concerned, into one denoting quite an oppo. 
site sentiment. Asan explanation of their joy at the 
arrival of a liberator, the Milanese might appropriately 
display on their tricolored flag—on the green, red, and. 
white stripes which constitute their revolutionary ban- 
ner—the three words, Omnia mala desuper —“ All evil 
things have come to us from those who hold ‘the 








highest authority.” For the closer we look, the more | 


we study the history of the last fifty years, the clearer | 
will it appear that the misrule, the oppression, and the || 
cruelty, with which Austria has treated the Italians | 


under her sway, proceeded not from low officials, not | 
from subalterns, not from intermediate authorities, not | 
mainly from those immediately surrounding the throne, | 
but from the throne itself: Omnia mala DesupER. And | 
so it still continues, and will continue, until the roused | 
indignation of a long-suffering people shall have broken | 
the neck of Pride and Injustice. What, in fact, are’ 


Northern Italy —what is, in real truth, the butebiery | 
of tens of thousands of unoffending, handsome, strong, 


appointed maidens, of widowed wives, of bereaved | 
parents— what are all these, but the “ Bad things”, | 
which come down upon the nations, to afflict them | 





haughty, insincere, insolent young man, named Franels } 
Joseph, who disregards humanity and common seag | 
for the sake of following the traditions of his ancestors? | 
Mere general reniarks, that are made to bear on amy i 
individual character, or any one set of circumstanoe® | 
are apt to be regarded not as general merely, but.@® | 
vague and cloudy, unless they are immediately: fol 
lowed up by facts. Facets, therefore, have now to be | 
called into court ; and there is no difficulty in finding 1 
a multitude to answer the summons, . Silvio Pellice H 
moved the world to pity by the touching but somewha | 
lachrymose narrative of his Austrian imprisonment® | 
Tears may well be excused to a sufferer who under- 
went such severe and such protracted torture. 
Pellico was not the only victim of the repressive syste™ 
Liberty must be kept down, at any price; and the 
dungeons of Moravia were not to be satisfied with 
swaliowing a single sacrifice. Pellico’s record # 
widely known, and has earned for its author the 
universal sympathy both of all free men and of 
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men who would be free. Still, there exist even more 
yaluable illustrations of the working of Austrian despo- 
tism. Italian victims, even after their liberation, dared 
not tell all the secrets of their prison-house. Even a 

umous publication might bring down the iron 
rod to crush families and friends yet living under the 
oppressor’s sway. The great merit of Andryane’s 
Memoirs of a State Prisoner® is, that they were written 
in France, by a Frenchman, who could publish them 
fearless of any consequences which might affect others 
besides himself. Although committed to paper in 1834, 
two years after his return to his native country, a sacred 
duty compelled him to withhold the narrative from 
public cognisance. 

“As long,” he says, “as my companions in misfortune 
were groaning in the prisons of Spielberg, and he whose 
brotherly friendship was my compensation for so many 
| sorrowful years was still in the power of the Austrian 
Government, I was obliged to wait and keep silence, in 
| order not to aggravate their destiny, already so cruel in 


| 


itself. But when I learned that, after fifteen years of 
_ terrible captivity, America had received them all as exiles 
_ on her hospitable shore, and that she had paid her just 
tribute of admiration to Count Confalonieri —to that heroic 
- man who was so great in his adversity, I was at last able to 
| speak out, with my heart full of joy at his recent deliverance, 
_ and to render a striking testimony to .e truth by printing 
my Memoirs.” 

The book is dedicated “To the Memory of the 
Countess Teresa Confalonieri, a Martyr to Conjugal 
Love, the constant object of the admiration, the re- 
grets, and the gratitude of him whose life she saved.” 

With this preface we may now give a rapid sketch 
of the story, appending more detailed pictures of certain 
scenes and passages in the author's life. 

Alexandre Andryane, the son of a French gentle- 
man of considerable fortune, was brought up to the 
army, and entered it, when the events of 1814 and 1815 
caused him to leave the service, at the early age of 
eighteen ; he became a Parisian young man of fashion. 
After a time, disgusted with this vain, empty, idle, 
objectless mode of life, he retired to Geneva, in order 
by hard and earnest study to complete his defective 
education, which went no further than what was neces- 
sary for camp and regimental society. At Geneva he 
became acquainted with several enthusiastic advocates 
of political liberty, and especially with a person who 
called himself Michel Angelo Buonarotti, a white- 
haired and indomitable Republican, whom no persecu- 
tions nor adversity could change, and who earned his 
livelihood by giving lessons in Italian and music. 
Under this influence, Andryane joined a secret society, 
and undertook missions, first in France, afterwards in 
Lombardy, not without having received warning of the 
danger. At Milan, where letters were intercepted, and 
where he received communications from Buonarotti, 
to his sorrow, he took charge of a portfolio containing 
Papers of a compromising nature, to pass them on to a 
third person. The possession of this dangerous deposit 
‘aused him great uneasiness, and he thought of getting 
nd of it at once. He delayed fulfilling this wise in- 
Yention ; the police of Milan were Argus-eyed ; arrests 
Were being made at Brescia, Mantua, and Lodi; a 








Comm Mémoires d’un Prisonnier d’Etat au Spielberg. 
i de Captivité de Silvio Pellico et de Confalonieri. 4 tom. 8vo. 
= vocat et Cie. 


Par A. Andryane, | 





complete reign of terror in Italy was established on the 
part of the Austrian Government. Very shortly, An- 
dryane received the visit of a gentleman in a brown 
cloak, with a livid and sinister countenance, followed 
by several individuals in uniform and armed, who re- 
presented himself as an officer of customs come to 
search for contraband goods. Of course, the portfolio 
was found, and Andryane’s story is told. It could have 
but one conclusion—a prison —several prisons. 

The original narrative so clearly shows that a 
crisis, like that now occurring in Italy, was inevitable, 
sooner or later, that an intolerable state of things must 
one day be refused to be borne any longer, that some 
publisher will probably enlighten the world with a full 
translation. The eventual liberation of Lombardy is 
as necessary a consequence of the administration of the 
last forty years as the French Revolution was of the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. We cannot follow 
Andryane through all his sufferings: his mental tor- 
ture, with the threat of bodily ; his mock-trial by the 
infamous Salvotti— judge, prosecutor, and political 
agent, all in one; the cruel circumstances of his con- 
demnation to death at the early age of five-and-twenty. 
Count Confalonieri, also accused of high treason, was 
included in the same sentence. But by the intercession 
of the Empress, it was said, the fatal decree was com- 
muted into hard imprisonment (carcere duro) for life in 
the fortress of Spielberg. It seems like a mockery to 
be told that, after the reading of the sentence, the 
president addressed a few words to the prisoners, 
exhorting them to merit by their conduct the extreme 
clemency which the Emperor had manifested towards 
them. Part of this clemency consisted in a public 
exposure in chains in the pillory, while the sentence 
was read to the multitude. Thousands of heads were 
gazing at them: the windows of the neighbouring 
houses were thronged with spectators, all of whom not 
only remained respectfully silent, but the victims could 
remark throughout this immense crowd unequivocal 
marks of compassion and interest. They themselves 
were surprised that the Milanese, under the eyes of 
their masters, whose soldiers were swarming through- 
out the town, should dare to make so clear and public 
an anti-Austrian manifestation. “ Poor young man! 
poor young man!” were the words of pity that passed 
from mouth to mouth. 

We must hurry on to Spielberg, and suppose three 
hard years of captivity passed, While there is life there 
is hope. A political offence need not necessarily be an 
unpardonable crime. The offender may cease to be 
dangerous by the change of his opinions. Andryane’s 
friends did all in their power to soften the angry Em- 
peror. The news that he was soon to visit Milan 
excited vivid hopes amongst the friends and relations 
of the unhappy convicts at Spielberg and Laybach. 
“If he goes there,” every mourner said, “it must be 
for the purpose of granting pardons.” The flattering 
expectation spread, and the hope of an amnesty reached 
as far as Paris. Andryane’s father, too seriously ill either 
to go himself or to be left by a son who attended him, 
confided to his daughter-in-law the heavy task of travel- 
ling to Milan, to implore the Emperor's clemency. The 
result will best be shown by extracts, necessarily broken 
and brief, from the journal which this lady kept during 
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her visit to the Imperial representative of paternal 
government. The first date is April 25, 1825: 


“ The unhappy father, who entirely confides in me, will 
judge by this diary whether I have worthily fulfilled my 
mission. He does not doubt of my success. This very 
morning he said, brightening up, ‘Go, my daughter; go 
and fulfil a great duty!— to you I shall owe my son. The 
Emperor would not go to Milan, where so many families 
are in despair, if he did not wish at the same time to restore 
them to happiness.’ 

“ Milan, May 10.— This morning I visited our ambassa- 
dor, M. de Caraman, and M. the Count Pactha. I was 
shown into the little saloon which I knew only too well. I 
sat upon the same sofa on which I was informed of my poor 
brother's condemnation to death, and the commutation of 
his sentence. My memory recalled all these heart-rending 
emotions, and yet I allowed neither complaints nor murmurs 
to escape. The will of God be done in all points. M. Pactha 
received me with his accustomed kindness; he gave me 
every assurance of Alexandre’s good health, and highly 
approved of my journey, by allowing me to catch a glimpse 
of some hope of success. 

“ This evening, at six o'clock, the Emperor and Empress 
made their solemn and brilliant entry. I had heard it so 
often repeated that the Emperor's disposition to grant par- 
dons would depend upon the reception given him, that I 
determined to witness it unseen. Shut up in a little cham- 
ber of the Palazzo Saporiti, we saw the Imperial couple in a 
state carriage drawn by eight horses, and surmounted by a 
crown. The carriage was entirely panelled with glass; so 
that, although it was closed, the Emperor and Empress 
could be perfectly distinguished. On beholding that angelic 
woman, to whom Teresa and myself owe so much, my eyes 
filled with tears. On perceiving the Emperor, my heart 
beat violently, while my lips murmured, ‘On the will of 
that old man my brother's existence depends! In his 
powerful hands reposes our happiness as well as that of so 
many other wretched families!’ This thought mastered all 
others, and I saw no more of what was passing around me. 

* May 19, On learning from M. de Caraman that the 
Prince de Metternich would receive me with pleasure, I 
immediately went to him, imploring God to inspire me with 
words that might touch him. Full of this thought, I pre- 
sented myself without the slightest embarrassment; and 
then, encouraged by the benevolence which the Prince’s 
countenance expressed, I said to him, with an accent which 
came from the heart: ‘I am come to you, Monseigneur, as 
to an earthly Providence; sent by my family to fulfil a holy 
mission, I am without guidance, without support! Help 
me, I conjure you. Accord your interest to a poor woman 
who confides in you entirely.’ 

“The Prince took me by the hand to seat me beside 
him. ‘The Archbishop of Paris,’ he said, ‘when he came 
to me as a pastor to plead for his sheep, inspired me, 
Madame, with so real an interest for yourself, and even 
for your brother, that I considered it a duty to give His 
Majesty an exact account of this step, which was truly 
worthy of a minister of God.’ 

“I then expressed my gratitude to the Prince, and my 
desire to see the Emperor. 

“* He can only repeat to you, Madame, what I had fore- 
seen, and what | said at Paris to Monseigneur the Arch- 
bishop.’ 

** Alas, Prince! 
arrived ?’ 

“*It cannot be, Madame. The Emperor's goodness 
must yield to the imperious necessity of making an ex- 
ample. But be consoled by the assurance which I give you, 
that, when your brother can be restored to society, he will 
have become a profoundly religious and a perfectly honest 
man.’ 

** But he never was otherwise, Monseigneur. 


The moment of clemency is not, then, 


His heart 


arr, 
was always virtuous and good; his mind alone has wan. 
dered into error.’ : 

“*The Emperor, knowing that you are here, 
and that I should see you, told me, and I repeat his w 
‘Assure that good woman that she ought to be completely 
consoled, for her brother is entirely reconciled with God’ 
From what I know of this poor young man, he must 
have one of those organisations which seduce and inspire 
affection.’ 

*** Ah, Monseigneur, his extreme sensibility will not allow 
him a single instant’s repose, if he should never see his 
father again. And what hope is there of that, if he stiy 
remains captive another whole year or two?’ 

“*Do not fix a time; do not fix any, Madame,’ inter. 
rupted the Prince, impetuously. ‘I promise to mention you 
to their Majesties. I promised the Archbishop of Paris to 
use all my interest in your behalf; be assured, Madame, 
that I will keep my word. The Duc d’Angouléme also spoke 
to me in your brother’s favour; and no doubt his recom. 
mendation would have considerable influence with the 
Emperor, if he could allow France to interfere in this affair, 
But he claims, above all, to be master in his own domini 
and will not suffer any sovereign in Europe to mix himself 
up with what passes in his empire.’ 

* May 30.— Another week gone, and no change in our 
situation. I have vainly been hoping for an audience, 
Nevertheless, the Emperor knows I am here; for it ig 
reported that His Majesty, having asked the Director of the 
Police for a list of the strangers now in Milan, said to him 
after reading it, ‘This note is not correct, for I do not see 
Mme. Andryane mentioned; and I know that she has been 
here for a fortnight, and that she is coming to see me.’ The 
Emperor has appeared satisfied with the fétes, which have 
succeeded each other for eight days. He left this morning 
for Genoa; I must wait patiently until his return. 

* June 19.—I am still waiting for an audience. This 
morning the Prussian ambassador told as a great secret to 


the Prince de B., who repeated it to me, that the Emperor 


intends to grant a great many favours at the moment of his 
departure, and that it was decided at the same time to grant 
a full pardon to several political convicts. Our consul came 
to tell me that M. de Caraman told him in confidence that 
something would certainly be done for Alexandre. How 
can I help believing in the reality of such delightful hopes! 

“ June 22.—I have this morning received a letter from 
Prince Metternich, informing me that the Emperor will 
receive me to-morrow, an hour before his departure from 
Milan. I endeavour to persuade myself that His Majesty's 
decision to receive me at the last moment is in order that 
he may announce to me some consoling news. The day 
appeared of an interminable length. In the evening, the 
Archbishop of Paris came to see me. It grieved me to the 
heart to find him very ill, plunged in deep melancholy, per 
suaded that his end is at hand, and exhorting me to resig 
nation, because he does not believe that I shall obtain any 
favour. Alas! He had just left the Emperor, he had been 
talking with the Prince de Metternich, and he certainly 
knows something of the Imperial intentions. 
destroyed all my allusions. I am annihilated! 

“ June 23.—I render thanks to Providence, the suppot 
of the wretched, for having prepared me yesterday for this 
most cruel deception. All is destroyed; six weeks of es- 
pectation and hope have led to nothing but an absolute 
nullity. All the beginning of this day has been painful, 
consequence of thinking of the great event which was to 
happen; the end of it is more sorrowful than it is possible 
to express. 

“Twas ready at the appointed hour. When I put ® 
this black dress for the first time, I felt a painful presen 
ment that mourning was destined to be our lot. I ente % 
a suite of deserted apartments; the moment of the Emperet 
departure was so near that an immense crowd filled 
square, the courts, and the portico. I found the chamber 
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when he is able to be restored to society. Tell him that his 
soul and his body are equally well cared for, and that he is 
altogether well off. He is a very good sort of fellow, and I 
may say, the best of them all. And that is why I gave him 
as a companion to Confalonieri, who is ill, and requires a 
great deal of attention. They are fond of each other and 
are always together, except when they have deserved punish- 
ment; in which case they are separated for three weeks or 
a month. I have just received a letter from the priest, whom 
I send to Spielberg four times a-year. He writes word that 
I ought not yet to do anything for any of them, because their 
reformation has not reached a satisfactory point.’ 

“My tears redoubled at hearing this, and I exclaimed 
in accents of despair: ‘ Alas, then, we shall never see him 
again !° 

“* Ves, yes, you will see him again. I give you my pro- 
mise; I give you my word for it. When I return to Vienna, 
I will think what I can do to alleviate their lot. If they are 
good, I will be good to them; for, look you, that is how they 
must be managed.’ 

“My audience had lasted forty minutes without any 
result, and still the Emperor did not dismiss me. ‘ After 
you,’ he said, ‘I am going to receive the Governor of Lom- 
bardy, Strassoldo; and I will order him to send you every 
six months a bulletin of your brother's health.’ 

* At last I took leave of the Emperor, and traversed the 


| on my knees without its costing me the slightest effort to | saloons without beholding what was passing there; for my 


After reading this, we can well understand what is 
meant by the saying, that “ Hope deferred maketh the 


_heart sick.” And the sickness was not soon to pass 


away. The Emperor's word was slow of fulfilment. 
Meanwhile, the state prisoners occupied no small share 


_ of the Imperial thoughts. Everything concerning them 


was reported to Vienna; a priest specially selected by 


_his Majesty, who ought to have been their spiritual 


comforter, turned out to be a vulgar and selfish spy. 
The paternal monarch kept in his cabinet a plan of the 


| prison, with the number of every dungeon, so that he 


could order any change of lodging according as circum- 
stances should seem to require, as accurately as if he 
were on the spot. There were.domiciliary visits, and 
examinations, and inspections by Directors of Police and 
Aulic Councillors, who, not content with the investiga- 
tion of bed-clothes, furniture, and drinking and other 
vessels, went so far as to reduce the sufferers to a state 
of complete nudity, in the search after whatever for- 


_bidden article they might have possibly concealed about 
their persons. This may seem incredible, but Andryane 


himself describes the scene : 


“T had scarcely time to sit down on the side of my bed 


| when the wicket-door loudly turned on its hinges, and gave 


entrance to the Director of Police, to the Superintendent of 
Spielberg, and to six other individuals, who could scarcely 
find room in our narrow prison. 

“<*Tt is I again, Messieurs,’ said the Director in French, 
with an air of considerable embarrassment. ‘ But, you see, 
it is my duty—his Majesty wishecs—it is painful —it is 
my duty to have you searched.’ 

“* We are at your orders.’ 

“ There then stepped forward a very well-dressed gentle- 
man, who rummaged my pockets, felt of the linings, and 
touched every part of my person, while several of the keepers 
lifted up my straw bed, and took to pieces the boards of 
my bedstead, which they took one by one to the Director 
of Police; who, after carefully examining them, went and 
handled the bars and the legs which supported them, with- 
out leaving a single crack, or unevenness, or border un- 
visited by the most scrupulous examination. That done, he 


Jain on duty in the saloon which precedes the Emperor's 
i cabinet: it is that in which Appiani has so admirably 
: painted the apotheosis of Napoleon. I earnestly gazed at it, 
, endeavouring to fix my thoughts upon the picture, in order 
to moderate my agitation. The beating of my heart almost 
| stifled me. I found that earthly thoughts had no power to 
| ealm. But God heard my inward prayer ; for all my emo- 
| tion had vanished when the chamberlain opened the door 
| of the cabinet, telling me that I might enter. 
{ | “After having made at the door the three salutations 
‘ | required by etiquette, I advanced, holding myself respectfully 
, - inclined, and said, without the least embarrassment, ‘ In ob- | 
| taining the happiness of seeing your Majesty, the first impulse _ 
A | ofmy heartis to thank your Majesty in the name of my grate- | 
s fal family, who owe you everything. Without your infinite 
| | clemency, Sire, my brother would have ceased to live, and 
‘ } we should have been for ever wretched.’ I then heard a 
7 | feeble voice, which replied, ‘I am delighted! I am delighted!’ 
a _ Raising my eyes, I saw before me a little old man of my own 
“f i _ height, without any dignity or any graciousness in his ap- 
i | _ pearance, and with a face of such a length—such a length ! 
; He was in a travelling dress, and wore no orders. I imme- 
| diately spoke to him with warmth of the deplorable health 
! of my dying father-in-law, who had sent me; and, giving 
4 way to the emotion caused by the thought of my brother's 
| _ wretchedness if he were never to see his father more, I fell | 
’ | do so. The Emperor drew back, seemed frightened, and | eyes were half-blinded with tears.” 
oo abruptly replied, raising his voice, ‘€ up! standup! If | 
tad Ihad known that you were coming to ask his pardon, I | 
he would not have received you. I cannot grant you that | 
i pardon; my duty is opposed to it. If the examples I made | 
ng were of so short a continuance, I should soon have other | 
| rascals come and make disturbances in my possessions; and 
nis |i certainly, if the same thing happens with any other French- 
te | men, they shallbe hung. Your brother ought to have been | 
et | hung ! : 
his | “Twas so completely prostrated, so astonished at such 
at | language, that I wept bitterly all the while I was imploring 
won his pardon ; for it would not do to abandon the submissive- | 
hat ness which was so completely necessary. It was in vain 
“jaa that I said to the Emperor everything with which my head 
sal and my heart could inspire me; he was not accessible in 
om Il any way. His only reply was always, ‘ Make yourself easy; | 
will Ihave his spiritual welfare attended to.’ Or, ‘My duty 
von | prevents my granting a pardon; you must wait till the 
sty’s rascals who sent your brother into Lombardy are dead.’ 
that And when I was going to remonstrate on the length of time 
day | we should have to wait, he added, ‘ They are old men.’ 
the | “*Sire, I conjure you, allow the us permission to write 
» the } to him sometimes.’ 
per- | “*That cannot be. It is contrary to the regulations.’ 
esig: | “*But our letters need not be delivered into his own 
“ay | hands. Your Majesty will deign to order them to be read 
heen t him.’ 
ainly te I cannot do that for you.’ 
said | _ ‘Sire, in the name of a dying father, in the name of 
divine mercy, do not refuse to a family in despair the sole 
pport *onsolation of beholding only once a-year the signature of my 
r this ‘happy brother. Only his signature, Sire, as a proof of his 
if ex istence,’ 
solute “*T cannot do that for you.’ 
ful, in “The sobs which I could not suppress, choked my utter- 
8 10 “ice for several instants; at last, I managed to say, ‘If at 
yasible least he could undergo his imprisonmentin France, he might 
Permitted to see us sometimes.’ 
yut ob . ‘ “As for that, I have not sufficient confidence in France 
pgenti- ’ rant it.’ said the Emperor smiling, and tapping me on 
ntered the shoulder. ‘No! I have not confidence enough in France 
peror's = that. You are still too much out of sorts.’ 
od the P ‘Is there, then, no consolation for me to carry back to 
amber: coon pom sorrow is hurrying to the grave?’ 
Tel) hs , ! : 
— him that his son will be a very respectable man 
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asked for my coarse coverlid, which he handled himself in 
all directions and at every corner, as if he expected to find 
some imperceptible scrap of paper. Then came the turn of 
the bed of straw, into which he thrust his white hands with 
the aid of the Monsieur, whose appearance was scarcely in 
harmony with such an occupation. 

“ When they had finished this shirrian operation, which 
I watched with feelings of surprise, disgust, and pity, the 
Director turned towards me, and said, ‘ Now you must un- 
dress.” 

*** Undress, Monsieur! It is very cold ——’ 

“** Such is the order,’ he drily replied. 

“*T submit, Monsieur.’ And I took off my galley-slave’s 
dress, the articles of which they ticketed one by one. ‘ And 
my shoes,’ I asked; ‘ must I take them off?’ 

“** Certainly; and your stockings also.’ 

** And my shirt?’ 

“* Your shirt as well.’ 

“TIT blushed, and feeling my patience almost at an end, 
I asked the Director if he could not spare me this painful 
infliction. 

“** Such is the order.’ 

“To a further remonstrance, the Director replied only by 
shrugging his shoulders and raising his eyebrows, in a way 
which seemed to say, ‘What would you have? It is not 
my doing.’ I did not expect such rigorous treatment after 
a three-years’ captivity. When the Director-general of 
Police took his leave he repeated his apology: ‘1 am sorry 
to have troubled you, but it is the order; the proceeding did 
not originate with me.’ I was so struck with astonishment 
at beholding to what a degree of debasement the will of the 
sovereign in an absolute monarchy could degrade the highest 
functionaries, that, forgetting the wretched state of nudity 
in which I was, I had the courage to reply, ‘ Alas, Monsieur! 
you are more to be pitied than we are;’ which brought the 
colour into the face of the man under whose surveillance we 
were destined so long to remain.” 

The Emperor had ordered that all his prisoners’ 
books should be taken from them, without leaving one, 
a single one ; and the object of the search was mainly 
to discover whether the command had been in any way 
infringed or evaded. “ Wait a little while,” said one 
of the sad company, “and the Emperor will come him- 
self and act as our jailor in person.” A _ leathern 
pillow which Confalonieri had been allowed to keep 
was regarded as an infraction of the regulations. The 
request to have the favour of some daily occupation, 

healthful labour, to remedy the intellectual 
stagnation in which they had fallen ever since the loss 
of their beloved books, was met by the consoling reply 
that a report should be made to his Majesty. His 
Majesty granted the petition for work ; but instead of 
the digging, the delving, or the gardening, which the 
involuntary idlers longed to execute, he conceded as a 
great favour that they might— make lint from linen 


' 
‘ re 
raps e 


soOTne 


A certain quantity of lint to be made per day 
was weighed out to each prisoner. If the rags had 
only been clean, the sedentary task would have been 
tolerable ; but they were filthy, having been collected 
at the great hospital. 
an unhealthy employment, which was suitable only for 
infirm old people, they still executed what was required ; 


While protesting against such 


and were told that the Emperor would take note of 


their docility. 
in his native language, such as the Bible, the /istoire 


Andryane begged for religious books 


des Variations by Bossuet, the works of Bourdaloue, or 
of Féenélon. The request was submitted to his Maj: sty 


at Vienna, who, after several days’ reflection, graciously 





ee 


replied: “I have thought about the wish expressed by 
the prisoner Andryane, and the books which he wants 
to have. It is a very difficult case. Bossuet and 
Fénélon are as good as prohibited in my states; and as 
for the Bible, it is dangerous reading, in which excited 
brains seek for nothing but matter of controversy and 
heresy. I have consulted the curé to the court on this 
point, and I have commissioned him to select a good 
book for the Frenchman’s use.” The selection consisted 
of three little books containing prayers for every day of 
the year, by Father Chapuis, of the Society of Jesus, 
and that was all—to be given to the prisoner 
Andryane, only one volume at a time, in accordance 
with his Majesty’s orders. 

The incarcerated gentlemen had hitherto had one 
resource left against the mortal weariness of prison 
life —that of gazing at the lovely panorama by which 
they were surrounded. A wall was therefore built, to 
prevent their enjoying that admirable prospect. They 
complained of being buried in a living tomb. Answer: 
His Majesty’s only desire was for their salvation; he 
wished them to behold nothing but sky, in order that 
they might think of nothing but heaven. His Majesty, 
learning that they did not take kindly to lint-picking, 
asked, “ What fault can they find with it? Are they 
However those who are tired of 
working for humanity, shall have another occupation 
found them; they shall knit.” Moreover, his Majesty 
stated that Andryane was only kept at Spielberg for 
example’s sake, and like the sign over a shop, to scare 
rascally foreigners who might be inclined to come and 
revolutionise his provinces. The Governor dared not 
even change the place of a bed without consulting his 
Majesty ; therefore, it could only be his Majesty who 
parted the prisoner Andryane from his friend Confa- 
lonieri, to confine him in the same dungeon with another 
whom he detested. His Majesty remained inexorable 
on the subject of books, and carefully watched that no 
merciful abuse should penetrate the walls of his Spiel- 
berg fortress. 

Wecks, months, and years passed, with little change, 
except that the Director's visits of inspection took place 
with studied irregularity, at a purposely different day 
and hour. Of the state-prisoners, some died, some 
were liberated ; Andryane remained as a show and 4 
warning. His eyes grew weaker and weaker, till 
blindness threatened to ensue ; his health was gone; 
his mind was troubled with religious doubts. At one 
time, he records, he was tormented by his tendencies 
to Protestantism ; and yet he could get at no theological 
work, not even at the simple Gospel itself, to guide 
him out of the labyrinth. As some little consolation ® 
sorrow, he was again allowed to share the cell of his old 
companion Confalonieri. By the clemency of the 
Emperor he was allowed to be informed that his ut 
happy father had been removed to a better world, but 
he was not allowed to write a word to his family. All 
supplications for pardon continued in vain; the 
Emperor's constant reply was, that neither Confalonien 
nor Andryane was sufficiently reformed. The eye 
got worse ; the physicians sent to hold a consultation 
declared in their paticnt’s hearing (not knowing that 
he understood German), that, unless soon set at liberty 
he must lose his sight. As a palliative, the m™* 
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jJlustrious personage in Austria ordained several extra 
hours of platform for the prisoner Andryane ; subsequently 
was accorded the permission to remain on the platform 
after the other prisoners had left it. 

At last, at last, the Director of Police announced to 
the prisoner: “His Majesty, in consideration of your 


that you should be transferred to a place of detention, 
where you will be better off than at Spielberg.” 

Here we must allow the party interested to tell his 
own tale, compressed and abbreviated : 


“T believed for an instant that he was speaking the 
truth, and that the clemency of the Emperor was reduced to 
this half-measure. But I was too well acquainted with the 
mystery with which liberations of state-prisoners are sur- 


Police, so agreeable and so affable contrary to custom, had 
something more important and decisive to communicate. I 
was going to thank him for the good news he brought, when 
he added with a smile, ‘ it is a good sign; a very good sign, 
look you. 
down-stairs.’ He called Wergrat, the sub-director, who was 
waiting in the corridor with several keepers, and ordered 
me to follow in silence. I could hear the sound of Castillia’s 
and Borsieri’s chains, which I knev » well, and I rattled 
mine as loud as I could, by way of Liading them adieu. 

“*Chut! chut!’ said the sub-director. ‘ No noise.’ 

“ As we slowly crossed the grand court, I was obliged to 
lean on Wergrat’s shoulder. ‘Your irons are going to be 
taken off,’ said the Director in French, turning tome. The 
blacksmith soon arrived, with his hammer and anvil. 

“* This is good,’ he said, as he smote redoubled blows on 
the joints of the bracelets which he himself had riveted 
upon my legs. In a few minutes I was delivered from the 
irons Which I had worn for nearly nine years. The black- 
smith looked at me, smiled, and then added with a satisfied 
air,*] always said that it would be I who would have to 
take them off. Adieu, Monsieur Frenchman: I am very glad.’ 

“My galley-slave rags were changed for other clothes. 
Wergrat bade me an affectionate farewell. The Director and 
myself got into the carriage that was to transport us to Brin. 
We were escorted by some soldiers of Spielberg, carrying 
lanterns. I tried to take a last look at the place of my sad 
sojourn, but it was too dark for me to distinguish anything. 

“*It is pinching cold,’ said the Director then, speaking 
for the first time. ‘Shut that window, I beg of you.’ 

“At this, 1 ventured to put a few questions respecting 
my family, and the state of France; he answered so 
abruptly and drily, that I began to believe that all the 
favour vouchsafed to me would go no further than a change 
of prison. At last we reached the foot of the hill on which 
Spielberg stands; a few minutes sufficed to enter the town 
and reach the head-quarters of the police, where they made 
me get out. On entering the Director's cabinet, he dismissed 
his attendants, shut the door, sat down gravely before his 
bureau, and graciously said as he placed me a chair, ‘I have 
good news to tell you—very good news. You will be exceed- 
ingly glad. A courier brought a despatch from Vienna this 
morning, which I will translate to you. ‘ Monsieur the 
Governor of Moravia will immediately set the prisoner, 
Alexandre Andryane, at liberty, whom I restore to his 
sister, Madame Andryane, who will receive him at Scherding 
on the Bavarian frontier, where she is waiting for him.’’ 

“At the name of my sister, I was seized with such vio- 


ht emotion that I was unable to articulate a word of 


thanks. 


But soon, the joy which I felt broke through the 
Of my heart; my tears flowed fast, sweet, and salutary, 
4&8 in the days of happiness. I called on my sister's name, 
and blessed her from the bottom of my heart.’ 

:' “*T have still something more to communicate.’ said the 


irector, after a few minutes’ silence. ‘You must sign a 





| 


j 
} 


promise never more to enter the states of his Majesty with- 
out his express permission, and under pain, if you break it, 
of ten years’ imprisonment.’ I leave the reader to guess 
whether I made any difficulty about putting my signature 
to this engagement. ‘Now that you know all,’ he added, 
‘and are a little recovered from your emotion, I will show 


_ you to your room.’ 
weak sight and your bad health, has deigned—ordains | 


* He took a light, and I followed him through several 
saloons, whose furniture appeared magnificent to me, who 
had been so long a dweller in dungeons. After passing 
through the last of these rooms, we found ourselves in a 
corridor opposite to a wicket-door bound with iron, and 
furnished with bolts. ‘I am very sorry,’ he said, ‘that I 


cannot lodge you better; but this is the only vacant cham- 


ber I have.’ The jailor came quickly and opened it, and I 
stepped, not into an apartment, but into the Prison of Surety 


belonging to the police. 
rounded not to understand quickly that the Director of | 


One favour brings on another; we will now go | 


really true. 


** You can ask for whatever you want,’ said the Director. 
‘ But I forget, here is a letter which the courier brought: it 
is from Madame, your sister. You can keep the light till 
ten o'clock. Good night, my dear fellow; I shall see you 
to-morrow.’ 

“ When the jailor took away the light, I was very grieved 
at not being able to read my letter over and over again. 
Sleep was impossible; when I did go to bed, I could hear 
the town clocks strike every quarter of an hour. At times, 
I feared that all that had passed was nothing but a dream. 
I repeated aloud what the Director of Police had said to me; 
I pressed my letter in my hands, to make sure that it was 
For a long while I marched backwards and 
forwards in the prison. I had become so accustomed to the 
sound of my chains, that I often stopped, surprised at not 
hearing them. I felt for them, and took long strides, to be 
certain that my legs were at liberty. 

* 1 rose before five in the morning in a state of great 
impatience, but it was late before any one came; I began to 
fear that a counter-order had arrived from Vienna. At last 
the door opened and the Director entered, followed by the 
jailor. ‘At noon,’ he said, after wishing me good day, ‘a 
tailor will come to measure you for clothes; to-morrow, at 
the same hour, you will go out a little while to accustom you 
to the open air. I will bring you myself any little articles of 
which you may stand in need. In three days you will take 
your departure, and in six you will be with your relations.’ 

** Cannot | have a few books?’ I asked. 

“* Certainly; I will send you some.’ 

** And cannot I be put into a room which is not quite 
so sombre as this prison?’ 

**No; that is impossible. 
Good-bye.’ 

‘In France, the setting of a prisoner of state at liberty 
through the clemency of the sovereign has something pro- 
vidential in it, which causes joy and confidence to enter the 
vaults of the prison itself; but in Austria they take as much 
pains to conceal a pardon as is often employed elsewhere to 
hush up an arrest. The person liberated, just as much as the 
condemned prisoner, remains in the most absolute secrecy ; 
and no one of those around him would dare to congratulate 
him on his enlargement. ‘The only person, therefore, whom 
I saw, was the jailor at meal-times; and his whole conversa- 
tion limited to a commendation of the viands he 
brought in an everlasting phrase, ‘That is very good.’ 
Mental agitation prevented my reading the few Italian books 
which the Director sent according to promise. The only 
thing I could peruse with fixed attention was my sister's 
letter. The remainder of the day appeared eternal. The 
night was passed like the former one, without a minute's 
sleep. My heart was so full! 

* At the appointed hour the Director came for me, and 
put me into the hands of a Commissary of Police, an excel- 
lent fellow. named Prohasko, who received me when I en- 
tered Spielberg, and who scarcely recognised me. We drove 
out into the country in aclose calash. This first drive lasted 
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an hour; it fatigued me, but I had breathed pure air, I was 


delivered from tbe melancholy sight of bars and gratings. | 


When night came, to shorten it, I begged the jailor to leave 
me the light later than he had done the night before. He 
was obliged to ask permission of the Director-general, who 
granted it for half-an-hour longer, till half-past ten. At 
noon, next day, the worthy Prohasko took me to the Au- 
gurten, where we got out of the carriage. He gave me his 
arm, and we strolled through several of the avenues of this 
public garden, whose trees we could distinguish from the 
upper part of the platform of Spielberg. The sun shone, the 
air was mild, and everything breathed the first perfumes of 
spring. I let go Prohasko’s arm, and walked alone, in- 
haling the balmy exhalations which were wafted from the 
meadows. It was an indescribable and vivifying sensation : 
it was a first return to life! My soul, melting with grati- 
tude, mounted to the throne of the Most High, and I prayed 
with fervour for the authors of my liberty. 

“ The following morning we took our final departure at 
four o'clock. I crossed the threshold of the wicket-door at 
the very moment when the Director of Police, in his dressing- 
gown, and with a lantern in his hand, opened the door, 
which was opposite to that of my final prison. 

“* Adieu. adieu, my dear fellow ; a pleasant journey.’ 

“J thanked him, and without stopping to compliment 
this man who, for so many years, had been the zealous, 
indefatigable executor of all our vexations, I hastened down- 
stairs, and took my place in the calash. As long as it was 
dark I remained silent, listening with inexpressible pleasure 
to the sound of the carriage-wheels, every turn of which 
brought me nearer to my sister. I wanted to travel all the 
following night; but our itinerary had been strictly laid 
out, and we were obliged to follow it. At ten o'clock we 
halted in a market-town. to breakfast. The great room of 
the inn was full of people. While Prohasko was ordering 
an excellent repast to be served in a private room, I took 
the opportunity of going toa looking-glass that hung on the 
wall at the further end. Ah! how shall I express the 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


“Ir thou wilt see much in a little, travel the Low 
Countries,’ was Fuller's advice two centuries ago. 
Since then his counsel has been so fully followed by 
innumerable crowds of tourists, whether as disciples of 
“Minerva, Mars, or Mercury, learning war or traffic,” 
that the Englishman, desirous of escaping from the 
sound of his mother-tongue, travels out of these same 
“low countries,” and eagerly seeks lands of which 
Murray gives scant information, or is altogether silent. 
Such regions are daily becoming more difficult of dis- 
covery ; our readers will, therefore, thank us for leading 
them into wilds as“ remote from public view” as the 
sylvan home of Parnell’s Hermit. 

Truly, there is a peculiar pleasure in leaving the 
beaten highways “ for fresh fields and pastures new,” 
ilere we may exercise imagination instead of memory 
— may invent a legend for every frowning rock —may 
people the sombre wood with monsters after the 
Horatian type: human head, horse’s neck, divers 
plumage, and fishy stern complete. Only there is one 
thing to be borne in mind—since these are unfre- 
quented ways, are they worth frequenting? We will 


judge for ourselves, firmly believing that there must be 


always something of interest in a voyage of discovery, 
whether over the sandy desert, or through the forest 
primeval. We do not assume to be the pioneers of civili- 
sation to the country of which we are about to speak. 
We are not even the first who have written thereon. A 
large illustrated work on the Ardennes was promised 
some six or seven years ago ; whether M. Victor Joly has 
fulfilled that promise we know not. Mr. Costello, in his 











|| painful impression produced on me by the aspect of my own Vall y of the Meuse, narrates his CAPOtsence of forest- 
| livid face, which was so young and fresh when I last beheld life ; yet we think there is still room for a few pages on 
|| it, and which I now found so old and withered? Shall I | this singular country, which, barren and _ bleak, lies 
| confess it? I was so struck with the change, which ren- | amid the fairest and most fertile districts of Europe. 
dered me unrecognisable in my own proper eyes, that I A word about the name Ardennes, or Arden, as Shak- 
burst into Wears, exclaiming, ‘ Alas! how it will | gutter d speare has it. We find Arduenna mentioned by Caesar 
friends to find me so aged and broken-down! For nearly | . 8 casas Wi derived LA 
ten years I had not looked at myself in a glass, and I now and Tar itus. An ro Pre nechman has derive illus: 
saw upon my countenance the indelible traces of captivity. this title from Ara and Diane, since several altars were youn 
Prohasko tried to comfort me by saying, ‘You must not erected to that deity throughout this district ; doubtless, well 
think about that; you are still young, and a few years of in her capacity of patroness of hunting. Camden and mom 
liberty will set you all right again !° Baxter find the origin of Arden in the prepositive Celtic sake 
_ “On arriving at Scherding, Prohasko, according to the article Ar and the substantive den, a hill. But, unfor- of w 
instructions he had received, handed ae rey om the pre- tunately for this theory, Arden was once ro less the conn 
sence of a colleague, to my beloved sister, who became —— f in Mian ane : 1 hills of Scotland ——of which misg 
responsible for me until the moment of our quitting Aus- — of the sitesi aan ” a dha m — f mott 
tria, He dined with us; and, to his great delight, I pro- Ossian makes frequent mention In Comala—than 0 that 
posed the health of the Emperor of Austria. My friends the wooded plains of Warwickshire, and of the smaller lectin 
afterwards thanked me for having the magnanimity to do wood of the ancient Mancenion, the site of the present Wate: 
| 80; but I explained to them, that I should be very much to. Manchester. Another English authority, Mr. Whittaker, She |] 
| be pitied if hatred or vengeance had taken possession of my inferring that height is not necessarily implied, directs day 
heart. Nevertheless, I ought to acknowledge that the 4. to the Celtic adjective ard, which may mean either and 
thought of Confalonieri and my other companions was my iid an anit oat te . den. a hill or wood. wort 
only motive. A grand duty is imposed upon me; namely, Ne: —_—— MS, ANG, THO NOUR VER OF ¢ > 5 paid some 
|| to avoid everything which can bring me forward in evidence, M. Thierry proposes yet another derivation, and “7 him. 
| everything that is of a nature to irritate Austria, as long as poses A rden to signify simply the profound. V e leave simp) 
|| my friends are suffering at Spielberg. This may cost mea the solution of this puzzle to the philologists o! Notes frur 
| certain sacrifice of vanity and self-esteem on returning to and (Queries. artist 
|| my native land ; but what is that in comparison with the Let us now suppose that our readers have traversed ‘ine, ¢ 
| sacred duty which I am desirous of fulfilling religiously : Belcium. have listened to the Carillon at Bruges, and With 
| “When we had passed over the bridge of Scherding, 9°, | mi 8 ate Daithines 1 Van Evcks of the 
|| which serves as the limit of Austria, when we found our- gazed on the glorious Mem mes ~ ape? 1 their me 
selves on Bavarian ground, and saw her colours, I stood up Hopital de St. Jean; that they have strainet "6 a 
in the carriage, looked back at Scherding, and exclaimed— eyes in looking up to the gilt dragon on the top of th Cathe 
‘T AM FREE !'" E. 8. D. Beffroi at Ghent, and have wandered through the quiet cate 
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UNDINE AND HULDBRAND. BY D. W. WINFIELD. 


LA Morrr Fovavé’s most charming tale has found two 
illustrators in the Royal Academy this year. We choose the 
younger artist’s (No. 675) for our pages, though both are 
well worthy of notice. Mr. Winfield has selected the 
moment when Undine quits her naiad state, and for love's 
sake puts on the cares and pains, the penalties and the joys, 
ofwomanhood. In her clear loving eyes, raised with such 


confiding fondness to the knight, can be seen no shadow of 


misgiving. ‘All for love, and the world well lost,” is her 
motto and her creed, as it has been of so many; and for 
that gallant stranger, kneeling now so humbly yet so pro- 
vectingly by her side, she will dare the wrath of her kindred 
Water-spirits, and, worst of all. the inconstancv of man. 
“he little thinks now, as she hangs round her lover, that the 
“ay will come when she shall see herself slighted for another, 
and all her great wealth of love flung back, as so much 
worthless sand, into the waters. Yet Huldbrand’s face has 
‘omething in it which would make many involuntarily distrust 
Smooth and false, fair and fickle, it is the face which 
girls would love. but no matured woman trust. The 
‘gure of the nymph is very interesting and pretty, and the 
artisthas been at pains to preserve a certain kind of waving 
ie, a certain liquid flow, in her robes, which harmonises well 
with the water at her feet, and with her origin and nature. 
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ségpuinage ; that they have climbed the 
hedral tower at Antwerp, and have seen through de- 
of Flan- 


c tracery of stone the wide-spread plains 
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i the way, 


La Motte Fouqué was born at the latter half of the last 
century, and was a man of good family, distinguished social 
position, and excellent education. His literary leanings 
were chivalric and mythological, and his writings are for the 
most part involved and full of mystery and incident. Yet 
had he never done anything but Undine he would have 
earned himself a high place among German authors, and a 
name as deathless as the love of pure poetry and romance is 
deathless among men. But his popularity was immense 
from his other works, as well as through Undine, and at 
one time Fouqué was the idol of every class, and the pattern 
by which literature delighted to mould herself. By turns 
courtier, warrior, and poet —now living in the splendours of 
a court, now in the tumults of war, and now in all the 
quiet stillness and domesticity of a country house — it was 
his fortune to pass through more varied experiences than 
fall tothe lot of many. Consequently his writings ought to 
be richer in knowledge of the human heart, and fuller of 
worldly wisdom, than most men’s. We find them chiefly re- 
markable for a certain chivalres jue nobleness and abundant 
imagination, but not strikingly real or natural. His works 
have been translated into English, but none have taken 
root save the beautiful little tale which Mr. Winfield has 
here illustrated. E. L. L. 


ders and Brabant; that they have stopped—which, by 
most English tourists fail to do, to their own 
salon of the Hétel de 
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Grue have seen the moon shining through the windows | 
of the cathedral ; that they have proceeded to the gay 
capital of Belgium, have stood in front of the Hétel de | 
Ville, in the square from whence we derive, far more | 
than we are aware, our municipal freedom ; that they | 
have listened to the salut at St. Gudule ; that they have | 
travelled by the “ Warrior” to Waterloo, and have pur- 
chased divers worthless relics, and have shaken hands | 
with Serjeant Munday ;° then, all this accomplished, let | 
them take the train at the station of the Great Luxem- | 
bourg Railway. A journey of two hours will bring them | 
to the fortified city of Namur. There let them admire the | 
apparently impregnable citadel that crowns the rocks, | 
whose base is washed by the waters of the Meuse. T hen | 
let them repeat Macaulay’s splendid description of the | 
capture of this “ impregnable” place, and call up from | 
the dead the heroes of that memorable siege,— Cohorn | 
straining every nerve to outdo his master Vauban, the | 
“ salamander” found always in the very hottest of the 
fire, and Uncle Toby limping from his wound ; then let 
them further imagine the deep mortification of Boufflers 
when compelled, with his “ dix mille vaillants Alcides,” 


to pass before his conqueror, the upstart Prince of which is one of the things that must be seen, and which, 


therefore, we determined not to see. We went to the 


Orange. 

But it is time to go on board the bateau a 
vapeur, which, we are happy to inform Mr. Costello, 
does make its promised voyage to Dinant ; and a right 
pleasant voyage it is, amid 


‘* Mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses ;” 


wildernesses, nevertheless, interspersed with many a 


happy village, whose church-tower strives to overtop | 


the rows of self-conscious poplars. After innumerable 
intricate windings we come in sight of Dinant, the 
most picturesque of all the Belgian towns, with its 
mosque-like church, and citadel surmounting the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, with its beautiful river spanned by a 
handsome bridge, and, chiefest of all, with its Roche 
& Bayard, of which more presently. 

Now there are two ways of reaching the Ardennes. 
One road leads to Givet, which is beyond the Belgian 
frontier ; the other road takes you to Rochefort, and thence 
to St. Hubert. We chose the latter route, and having 
reached the Hétel de Poste, begged that our names 
might be booked for the Rochefort diligence. To our 
chagrin we were told that every place was taken, and 
that we must remain at Dinant for the night. Suspect- 
ing —though, as it proved, unjustly —that this was a 
hoax on the part of our hostess, we walked to the 
Téte d’Or, and ordered a voiture. The vehicle which 
was brought out for us was certainly not such as one 
would wish to display in Rotten Row. Its age was 
uncertain, though evidently of medigwval construction. 
The horse was anything but medieval, being long past 
middle life, and now fallen into “the sere and yellow 





leaf.’ The driver was a common peasant, with blue 
blouse and pipe. Such was the style in which we 
started from Dinant, the admired of all admirers As 
we left the long narrow street, and passed the Roche 
4 Bayard, the setting sun poured down his dying splen- 
dours upon the whole valley of the Meuse, while wood 


* Who we bear. since writing the above. has left the scene of his heroic 
deeds for a world where there are no Waterloos 





—— - 





ee 


and rock and hill were lighted up with a more than 
earthly glory. The Roche itself is a strange and beay. 
tiful geological phenomenon. Originally it, no doubt, 
_ joined the main cliff, but it now stands perfectly sun- 
dered, and tapering aloft some 150 feet. The road, 
after passing between this aiguille and the cliff, winds 
upwards by a long and gradual ascent, and through 4 
richly-wooded country to an elevated and open plain, 
Slow ly we trudged along, sometimes attaining the speed 
of four miles an hour ; the bright crimson had changed 
to the dimmer shades of twilight, while the seven 
stars faintly gleamed in the East. After five hours’ 
drive we reached Rochefort. By the dint of sundry 
_knockings we aroused the inmates at the Hotel d’Etoile, 


_ Fires were out, coffee not to be had; so we were con- 


pelled to put in practice the gipsy proverb, “ He who 
sleeps dines.” 

In that sense we made a very hearty meal. The 
morning’s sun, now risen some hours, called us away 
therefrom. We descended to be gladdened by the 
sight of an old English friend. 

Now there is a curious cavern near Rochefort, 


mouth and no farther, but spent the day in sauntering 
through the pretty grounds of an English gentleman 
resident here, or in lying about the hills that rise in all 
| directions. 

The surrounding country possesses infinitely varied 


' attractions. To the artist are offered the Scottish 


Highlands in miniature. The angler will find in the 
river Lesse innumerable trout and grayling, ready and 
anxious to be caught ; only it should be observed that 
the right of fishing belongs to certain English residents, 
who are somewhat jealous of their privileges. The 
antiquarian and historian will find much to interest him 
in the old chateau that rises above the town of Rochefort, 
which chateau in olden times belonged to the formid- 
able La Marcks, and for seven months sustained a siege 
conducted by the Bishop of Liége. Then there is the 
Grotto, about which we prefer to be silent. 

In the evcning we mounted the hill that overlooks 
Rochefort, and looked far forth on hill and plain glowing 
in the evening sunshine. Our resting-place was a small 
chapel, to which, of course, a legend is attached, some 
what to this effect. Many years ago (legendists have 
a dislike to precise dates) there was a nobleman with 
the style and title of Count Stolberg, who resided in the 
ne ighbouring parts of Germany. One day the Count 
went out for a morning’s stroll through his domains. 
To bear him company he took his little son, who, to 
young to walk alone, was carried in the arms of his 
loving father. Suddenly a noble stag crossed their 
path, and bounded away through the thicket. The 
Count, keen sportsman that he was, had not forgotte® 
his trusty bow ; so, gently laying his son upon 4 mossy 
bank, he started in eager pursuit. Long time the 
prize kept ahead of his pursuer, many a mile wa 
passed ere Stolberg could get within bow-shot. At 
length the stag was taken. But when the Coutt 
returned to the spot where he had left his littie one, 
behold, the child wastakenalso! Judge of his dismay, 
all you fathers, whcse hopes are bound up in some 
cherished first-born. Imagine how dismay must have 
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been wrought into agony when, after long search, he 
could see nothing of his beloved. Think of the deep 
anguish which each day was changing into despair, as 
day by day the bereft sped over mountain and through 
forest. Can you not hear the countless prayers? can 
you not see the fast-falling tears? And listen! 
Hearken to that vow, solemn and deep : “ If thou wilt 
but give me my darling back again, Notre Dame de 


Mis¢ricorde, thou Virgin Mother, who of old didst seek | 


thy Son sorrowing, I will build a shrine for thee, to 
which pilgrims shall come from distant lands to do thee 
honour and reverence!” 
hopeless, the Count reached the heights that overlook 
Rochefort, just where you and we are now standing, 
when there appeared a monster, half man, half brute, 


carrying, not its own young; oh, no! but a little child | 
bright and beautiful; oh, joy! O Maria de Consolatione! | 
his son, his own beloved first-born! An arrow from | 
the faithful bow prevented the flight of the ape; for. 


such the monster was. In two bounds the father was 


by the side of the cruel kidnapper. And now once_ 


more the babe is lying in loving arms, smiling in its 
little mirth. Soon after a chapel rose, built by pious 


and grateful hands. Hither resort countless pilgrims, | to admire the carved stalls, which represent the life, 


bearing their humble offerin It seems almost 


| 
heartless, after so touching a history, to refer to the utter 


want of taste displayed by the votaries. In a little 
crypt hollowed out of the rock on which the chapel is 


worship. Dolls in gaudy attire, bits of looking-glass, 


faded ribbon, and penny pictures; before which 
devotion speeds away, and even romance takes wings | 


of flight. 
But the sun is long set, and the crescent moon is 


hastening after it. We return to test the hospitality of 
Mme. Souka. The next morning we are up with the 


believe that yesterday was a day of burning heat, 
such as rendered it memorable in meteorological 
annals. We can hear the distant roll of the rumbling 


diligence, and in a few minutes after we are turning | 


our backs on Rochefort, and are slowly being conveyed 
into the Forest of Arden. 


After traversing a few miles of high ground we | 


descend into the Valley of L’Homme, a little sparkling 


river, on one side of which rise the thick leafy woods, | 
on the other lies the greenest of “ green pastures.” | 


A certain quotation, the most unhackneyed one in the 
world, rises to our lips; you may perchance have 
heard before about “tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks,” and so we refrain from finishing those 
lines, which, be it remembered, did apply originally to 


this very spot where we are now looking ; and almost | 
longing that we too could here “ fleet the time carelessly, | 


as they did in the golden world.” Too soon we are 
borne from this happy valley. As we reach higher 
ground a very different scene awaits, barren moor 
stretching in every direction ; only here and there are 
patches of cultivation, encroaching on the ever-present 
‘room and heath. If this were the first glimpse which 
Touchstone had of forest-life, we can understand the 
‘“ainent. “Ay, now am I in Arden; the more fool I. 


Whe . » ems 
hen [ was at home I was in a better place.” This 
road which we leave on the right leads to Bouillon. 





Foot-sore and well-nigh | 


You remember who was born there; the good Duke 
Godfrey, first Christian King of Jerusalem. You recol- 
lect, too, Fuller's beautiful epitaph upon him ; “ His soul 
was enriched with many virtues, but the most orient of 
all was his humility, which took all men’s affections 
without resistance ; and though one saith take away 
ambition, and you take away the spurs of a soldier, yet 


Godfrey, without those spurs, rode on most trium- 
phantly.” 


* Pien di fé, di zelo, ogni mortale 
Gloria, imperio, tesor mette in non cale.” 
Single-hearted in his simplicity, most brave through 
the might that is from above, 


* His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 


But in the distance we may see the lofty towers of 
the Church of St. Hubert ; a structure wonderful in its 
inconsistency. The exterior facade is Greek ; the interior, 
pointed Gothic of different dates. The decorations do 
not bear much resemblance to those of the little chapel 
where Quentin Durward attended “ hunting-mass.” 
Instead of the furs of wild animals, we are called upon 


conversion, and holy death of St. Hubert. 
The Abbey of St. Hubert is older than the town, and 


formerly stood alone in the forest. It was one of the 
richest foundations in Europe. 
built, you may see all the paraphernalia of modern idol- | 


It owned land all 
through the Ardennes, and as far north as Dinant. 
These possessions were confiscated at the first French 
Revolution. It is a remarkable fact, illustrating the 
immense wealth of the English monasteries, that no- 
where on the Continent do we find architectural remains 
at all comparable, either in beauty or in extent, with 
such as our own Tintern or Glastonbury. The monastery 


of St. Hubert is a mean and comparatively modern 
first dawn ; the air is cool and fresh, and one can hardly | 


building ; it is now used as the Maison Centrale de 
Détention, or public prison for the province of 
Luxembourg. 

ut there is an institution in this town of faf more 
interest to most of our readers than church or gaol. 
This is a reformatory establishment, under the super- 
intendence of the Freres de Notre Dame de Miséricorde, 
a semi-lay body under vows for a certain time. This 
order was established by M. le Chanoine Scheffers in 
1838, at Malines, where the central body resides. It 
numbers about 100 members, of whom 17 are at St. 


| Hubert ; the remainder are situated either at Malines, or 


at Vilvorde, Ghent, or Alost. There is likewise a 


branch society at Hammersmith, under the direction of 


Dr. Manning. The objects to which this order devotes 
itself are “the service of the sick and prisoners, the 
care of incurables, and the education and reformation 
of poor boys.” The kindred institution at Ruysselde, 
in Flanders, differs in some respects from that at 5t. 
Hubert. inasmuch as, while the latter is under priestly 
control, the former is conducted by laymen on the 
family and military principle, and after the fashion of 
the Mettray Reformatory. Moreover, the Flemish es- 
tablishment is mainly for juvenile vagrants, while the 
Jelgian institution is chiefly for juvenile criminals. 
Joignot, the French refugee, an able and impartial man, 
pronounces Ruysselde to be vastly superior to 5t. 
Hubert. There are obvious reasons why this should be 
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so. We know from our own experience what reformed 
criminals too often are in England. Psalm-singing, 
Bible-reading Littimers, are too frequently the natural 
results of zealous, but injudicious religious teaching. 
The candidate for the favour of British gaol-chaplains 
finds it easy to pick up and repeat certain set phrases, 
which are taken as evidence of real improvement. How 
much more easy must it be to deceive religious instruc- 
tors where the repetition of prayers, and frequent 
attendance at services, are considered as sure and cer- 
tain signs of piety! In both cases the criminal is in 
danger of passing from a natural state of guilt to an 
artificial one of grace ; in both cases there is often not 
even self-deception, but conscious hypocrisy. The 
dogged, obstinate lad, who from the very reason that he 
is dogged and obstinate would be most likely to resist 
the evil influences which assail him on returning to the 
world, is regarded, and taught to regard himself, as a 
reprobate ; while the weak creature who takes the hue 
of surrounding circumstances, and still more the smooth 
pretender, is petted and favoured. 
mony of one who is well qualified to judge in the 
matter, but whose name and position we for obvious 
reasons keep back. From another quarter, a Belgian 
priest, we obtained the following information. Accord- 
ing to his statements everything is couleur de rose. 
The fréres are at once turnkeys, superintendents, and 
teachers—every office, in fact, except porter and council. 
One cannot doubt that they are influenced by the best 
motives, and have a deep feeling of their own great 
responsibility. Lads up to the age of 18 may be sent 


to St. Hubert, and may remain there from one to six or | 


seven years ; in some cases even longer, when the youth- 
ful offenders have entered at a very early age. There 
was recently a total of 393, of which 342 boys had been 
convicted of simple theft, the rest of more heinous 
offences. The ages were as follow : 8 years, 2; 9 years, 4 ; 
10 years, 7; 11 years, 17; 12 years, 31; 13 years, 44 ; 
14 years, 60; 15 years, 73; 16 years, 59; 17 years, 58 ; 
18 years, 24; 19 years, 9; 20 years, 3; 21 years, 1; 
23 years, 1. 


character, 85; middling, 6; bad, 11; committed to 
prison, 10; gone to sea in Government ships, 3; leav- 
ing 11, about whom no information can be obtained. In 
other words, we may say that there are 85 who have done 
pretty well, and 38 unreformed ; a large per-centage. 
The priests assert the average of the unreformed to be 
q per cent: i.¢. 9 per cent are sent hack to them: those 
who do not return are considered reformed. Out of 136 
who went out last year, there were marked :— Atten- 
tion to religious duties, 130; middling, 5; bad, 1. 
Instructed, 82; very well, 52; When these 
came in there were : — Decent, 36; degraded, 93; be- 
tween the two, 7. At leaving, 94 could gain their 
bread ; 24 could not. In the Institution the boys are 
arranged in four classes, the fourth being the punish- 


not so, 2. 


ment-class. The penalties for lighter offences are, pro- 
hibition from play ; bread-and-water diet. 


misdemeanours is 


For graver 
reserved confinement in solitary 
cells. This Penitentiary was established in the year 1844. 

Had we time we might give some account of the 


institution at Ruysselde ; though, were our space un- 


Such is the testi- | 








limited, we could not improve upon the interesting 
narrative of the author of Flemish Interiors. 
We are now to bid farewell to civilised society, 


Proceeding in a south-easterly direction, we traverse 


the dreariest and most desolate part of the Ardennes, | 


The land here almost entirely belongs to the communes 
and affords a scanty subsistence to flocks of small 
sheep, who have, notwithstanding, obtained a local 
fame for tenderness and delicacy of flesh. A ride of 
nearly three leagues over wonderful roads brings us to 
our destination. 

And now, what think you of the Forest of Arden? 
It is wild enough, and solitary enough, even for the 
inelancholy Jaques. But you want something more 
than wildness and solitariness. Then, if you are rested, 
walk with me for half a mile to the top of the hill, and 
your eyes shall gaze on a scene quite unique. There, 
close at your feet, lies the village of Amberloup, the 
birthplace of Pepin, king of France. Beyond that 
stretches a wide plain, silvered with innumerable rivu- 
lets; truly ‘tis a “land of streams.” Beyond this plain 
rise the woods of St. Ode; and behind them again the 
forest itself, extending right away to Rochefort. Then, 
on your right, mark those hills which spring from the 
plain abruptly ; notice the concavity of their sides, and 
the carpet-like appearance of their vegetation. At 
their base lie the little hamlets of Sprimont and Fosset, 
with their snow-white farm-houses shining so cheer- 
fully through the poplars. Then cast your eyes to the 


ground where you stand—your feet are buried in 


heath, with its pure green and chastened purple. And 
to glad your ears, listen to the “ Quellen Silberfall ;” 
hearken to the babbling streams, and strive to catch 
the gentle secrets which they are ever whispering to 
old grey granite boulders. Then, when you are tired 
of poetising, remember that these tiny rivers are not to 
be despised, even according to Dr. Johnson’s matter-of- 
fact estimate, that “the best waters are those which 
contain most fish.” Trout, grayling, and carp populate 
these streams, to say nothing of the wary crayfish, who 


| hide themse]ves beneath the stones. 
Of 126 who left the institution five years ago, and | 
whose career has been followed :—Have retained a good | 


But to the agriculturist, more even than to the 
geologist, artist, or angler, does this country present 
manifold objects of interest. We will presume that you, 
though no farmer, are not quite so ignorant of hus- 
bandry as to ask the question which was put to us by 
a mannfacturing fellow-passenger to Waterloo : “ What 
do they mangle the wurzels for?” It is not needful 
that you should be a member of any of the British 
Agricultural Societies to appreciate the industry and 
enterprise which has redeemed some hundred acres of 
waste land, and, in spite of every disadvantage as t0 
climate and locality, is at this very time waging wal 
with the heath ; the enemy against which, says Hum- 
boldt, men have been contending for centuries, and 
with but slight success. When we add that this vast 
improvement, such as would win the golden opinion of 
Edmund Burke, has been accomplished by English 
perseverance and English industry, you will think that 
there is something “ fair” as well as “ fit” in these wide- 
spread carpets of yellow and green. . 

Before narrating what has been accomplished ™ 
this remote district, we will say a few words about the 
laws and usages that prevail here. 
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One hundred and fifty years ago there were scarcely 
any proprietors of the ground, but the whole country 
was in the hands of the communes. These communes 
yery much resemble our Poor-law Unions, but are of far 
more ancient origin. They are entirely independent of 
ecclesiastical arrangements. The whole of Belgium is 
divided into communal districts; the commune of 


Amberloup is one of the oldest in Europe, The com- | 
munal councils vary as to the number of their members, | 


according to the number of the inhabitants whom the 
communes embrace. In some there are only seven or 
ten members. In Brussels there are thirty-six. Each 
commune has its own mayor and échevin, who is 
chosen by government, and must be taken from the 
council. The management of the commune roads 


comes under their supervision, and all expenses which 


they incur must have been submitted to the provincial 
council. Every male paying forty-two francs taxes has 
the right of voting for the council of the communes. 

By a recent act, which met with great opposition, 
when the communes are unable to cultivate their own 
lands, it is compulsory on the council to put them up to 
auction, provided any application for purchase has been 
previously made. In such cases, the auctioneer starts 
with the price that has been off d by the applicant. 
Moreover, it is incumbent on tue purchaser that he 
shall break up the land into cultivation within five 
years from the date of sale. This, indeed, is one of the 
conditions of sale, and prevents all possibility of specu- 
lation. There is another law relative to the purchase 
of land, which will sound somewhat strange to English 
ears. If it can be proved that an estate was sold by pri- 
vate contract for only five-twelfths of its value, the sale 
may be declared invalid on the suit of the vendor, pro- 
vided such suit be instituted within two years after the 
transaction occurred. On the other hand, if the buyer 
has given more than the real value of the property, he 
has no legal remedy. 

The Belgian government is very anxious to pro- 
mote the cultivation of waste lands. And when we 
remember the density of the population in Flanders, 
adensity so great as to give substance and reality to 
the bugbear of political economists, over-popula- 
tion; and when we further bear in mind that there 
is no dernier ressort for paupers, no Elizabethan law by 
which aman is secure against starvation; we cannot 
wonder that the higher laws of nature should trample 
upon vested interests, and demand that the one talent 
should be taken from its slothful owner and given to 
tim who has ten talents. We have said that the poor 
in Belgium may die of starvation; and they not only 
may, but do thus perish every year. For there is no 
“~or-law in Belgium. The communes have full liberty 
°tax themselves as they please for the relief of their 
pauper population. The consequence is, that crowds 
ol famine-stricken vagrants press into Brussels as soon 
= the w inter sets in. The good people of the capital 
40 not see why they should be called upon to support 
the rural, in addition to their own poor, And thus, in 


the | L . 4 . » 
ue back-streets and courts of the gay city, men, women, 
and { } 


} 
i 
? 
{ 


iildren perish of sheer hunger; or have no hope 
tin the alms of the priest or the casual charity of 
ugers. Yet, though the Belgian government is so 
us to bring the waste lands into cultivation, it 





has not thought fit to diminish the heavy land-tax, 
which is as much as 10 per cent on the rental, while 
in addition, the communes levy 25 per cent on that 
sum ; nor to lessen the duty on the transfer of real pro- 
perty. When we remember that a population of 
5,000,000 has to support an army of 90,000 men ; that 
the railways, which are under government manage- 
ment, do not pay their expenses, notwithstanding the 
slight original cost of construction, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find taxes of all sorts very high; that houses, 
servants, and carriages are assessed ; that articles of food 
pay a heavy duty ; that, for instance, although an enor- 


mous quantity of sugar is manufactured at home from 


the beet-root, yet this article is dearer here than in 
England; that the octrot on coal and iron is so con- 
siderable as to render Belgian coal cheaper in Holland 
than in the land from whence it comes; or that Bel- 
gian raw iron may be procured as cheaply in France, 


even after paying all import duties, as in Belgium. The 


proportion of taxes to population is 120,000,000 francs 
to 5,000,000 inhabitants. On the other hand, the pur- 
chaser of land can boast of some real advantages, chiefly 
as regards the conveyance of the purchase, which is 
rendered beautifully simple by a perfect system of regis- 
tration, more perfect even than in France. The only 
document required is a sheet of note paper, whereby 
much expense in parchment, stamps, and lawyers is 
spared. Let us hope that the time is speedily approach- 
ing, When so great benefits will no longer be confined 
in our own country to a few favoured districts, such as 
the counties of Middlesex, Yorkshire, and the “ Bedford- 
shire level,” but be co-extensive with the land itself. 
Nevertheless, it will be readily imagined that land 
in the district of the Ardennes is no very profitable in 
vestment. It cannot be obtained under forty years’ pur- 
chase, and rarely (for some years at least) yields more 
than two per cent, Yet property in this neighbour- 


hood has wonderfully increased in value within a very 


short period. An estate near Rochefort, which less 
than ten yearsago sold for 220,000 francs, has lately 
fetched 410,000 francs, 

With regard to climate. From the great elevation 
of the Ardennes above the sea, being in some places 
as much as 1800 feet, and from the fact that this is the 
first high land against which the north-east winds of 
tussia beat, it follows that the cold must be very severe, 
and long continued. Boerhaave remarked, that “ in 
England a man should never lay aside his winter cos- 
tume till Midsummer-day, and should put it on again the 
day after.” But in the country of which we have been 
speaking, even Midsummer is too early to lay aside 
winter clothing. In July there have been frosts on 
the 3d, 4th, and Sth of the month. It is true, that 
during the latter part of July, and the whole of August 
and September, the heat is continental, and through 
October and the first week in November the skies are 
clear and serene, But after, and sometimes even be- 
fore this, all begins to change; and it not unfrequently 
happens that at Christmas the snow lies ten feet on the 
ground. The winter lasts seven months, and in May 
the fields are as brown as with us they are in January, 
while the trees are rarely in leaf before the longest day. 
The intense and long-continued cold produces a remark 
able effect upon the soil. It has been found, that when a 
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thaw takes place the ground rises like yeast, and throws There is one circumstance which will be very signi- 
out all the roots that may have been planted, leaving | ficant to any one who is acquainted with the first prin- 
them bare and unprotected. This phenomenon was | ciples of agriculture—the soil of the Ardennes is totally 
thought to depend upon the imperviousness of the sub- | destitute of lime. The water from the innumerable 
soil; but experiment has proved this supposition to be | streams that run in every direction may be used for al] 
without foundation, and the problem still remains un- | such domestic operations as boiling, washing, or 
solved. “ making tea,” without the addition of soda to render 

The severity of the climate affects agriculture in | it “soft.” It is a well-attested fact, that three years 
two ways: Ist. It prevents the growth of wheat, in | ago, in the neighbourhood of Amberloup, the eggs laid 
place of which barley and oats, but chiefly rye, are by the common fowl were wholly without shells, and 
raised. 2d. It renders a larger quantity of green crops had nothing but a thin membranous covering. Since 
necessary, in order to supply the cattle with fodder | then English industry and English capital have imported 
during their long imprisonment. Rye occupies by far | lime into the country ; and now the eggs can boast of 
the larger portion of the soil: from its hardiness it is | their normal covering, though still somewhat of the 
well calculated to resist a degree of cold that would be | most brittle. When we mention that lime has to be pro- 
fatal to the more tender wheat. Humboldt says of this | cured from Marche or Rochefort, a distance ofnearly seven 
plant, that it has been found wild on the Pontic | leagues—that it costs 6d. per bushel—that a hectare of 
mountains, at the height of 6000 feet above the sea. | land (24 acres) requires six pounds’ worth at first break- 
In addition to rye, barley and oats, turnips, potatoes, ing up, and a smaller quantity every six or eight years 
mangel-wurzel, and some small amount of hemp, are | afterwards—that the roads are not the best in the world, 
grown. The scientific agriculturist has great difficulties | and transport proportionably difficult—it will be readily 
to overcome in his treatment of the soil. He must first | understood why good peasant-farming is totally imprac- 
burn the heath, and then break up the ground, roots | ticable. A large stock of perseverance, still more pa- 
and all. For this work it is absolutely nece-sary to use | tience, and sufficient capital not to render any large 
oxen, who will with their slow, but certain strength, | immediate return a matter of necessity, are the three 
accomplish what the horse with all its violent efforts | requisites for success in Ardennois agriculture. 
would never effect. | (To be concluded in our next. ] 

The peasant-farming of the Ardennes is by nomeans | 
a favourable specimen of its kind. We went to Belgium | 
thorough disciples of Stuart Mill, Kay, Laing, and | —— 
Thornton, and though at first everything seemed to Wueruer there may or may not be an immediate 
support their principles, yet a visit to the province of necessity for a general volunteer armament we are 
Luxembourg greatly modifies that implicit faith in the | not called on to pronounce; at all events, rifles are 
petite culture, which a journey through Flanders had | pretty toys, and rifle practice is amusing, and likely to 
confirmed. Here everything has to be commenced de | become popular ; wherefore some few words about 
novo; and as much energy, and far more capital are | rifle guns, and some directions how to use them, may 
required to break up and bring into cultivation an acre | be interesting and useful. 
of heath, as to clear an acre of forest in the backwoods | Rifle barrels are so constructed, that a projectile 
of America. And when one observes what the pea- urged by gunpowder, instead of rolling irregularly 
sant-farming really is, how ruinously extravagant, how | out, shall turn upon an axis corresponding with the 
totally ineffectual, one begins to doubt whether small , bore of the gun—shall assume a rapidly spinning 
holdings are in all cases the certain pledges of pro- motion, not only in its passage along the barrel, but 
sperity. through the air towards the object aimed at. Formerly, 

In this country of which we write, the owner of rifle projectiles were globular, like the bullets of an 
a hectare or two of land will pare the ground, and then | ordinary musket —were balls, in point of fact; at the 
burn heath and soil together. By these means the fer- | present time balls are never used in rifles, and the 
tilising salts are reduced to a soluble and volatile state. wonder is that they should have been employed 4 
The result is, that the first crop will be most abundant; anytime. If an elongated projectile be fired from an 
but the soil, being exhausted by one year’s pro- | ordinary or unrifled gun, it soon turns sideways, loses 
duce, lies fallow for 18 or 20 years, or, at best, yields all regularity of flight, and through presenting a large 
only potatoes. The proprietor wanted an immediate surface for the air to act upon, its range is inconsider- 
return for the money which he had expended in the able ; but the spinning motion once imparted to 42 
purchase of his ground ; he obtained it, but at the cost _ elongated projectile, it can be discharged with the cer- 
of receiving no interest on his capital for a score of | tainty that the end first emerging from the gun shall 
years to come. It is all very well to speak of Flanders, keep foremost during the whole period of flight, or until 
where the sands are the sands of Pactolus: there the the rifle motion is exhausted. The very same Ci 
husbandman works with hearty goodwill, for he knows | cumstances which determine the standing of a peg-P 
that he has only to put his hand to the plough, or per- | upon the tip of its peg, so long as the revolution of the 
chance to the spade, and a golden harvest is his reward. top continues, determine the “ polarity,” or “ point-for- 
But in a country where you have to contend with man’s wardness,” of a rifle-ball: ball now no longer indeed, 
greatest natural enemy, the heath—where you have,in except by a sheer violation of the term,—a picket 
fact, to create the soil, patience and perseverance are the modern word, and there is no objection to it. 
absolutely needed, and that which is the parent of both It is almost unnecessary to state the means by 
— capital. which the revolution of a rifle-picket is accomplished. 














RIFLES, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
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The interior of a rifle-barrel presents a screw bore, means let the volunteer adopt the latter. A portion 


the threads of the screw having a very wide pitch, 
and if examined internally will be found to possess 


of the British army is already supplied with these 


ribs and depressions of variable number: sometimes — 


obvious enough, but in one variety of rifle, Lancaster's 
oval-bored, the ribs and depressions, though function- 


prated rifle are merely typical. 


rifle, with the grooves so exaggerated in breadth that | 


they cease to manifest themselves as grooves at all, and 
furnish the contour of an oval, we then shall depict to 
eurselves a Lancaster rifle. | 

It is obvious that the picket of a rifle must tightly 


fit the bore, otherwise it could not be made to assume 


the peculiar motion which it is the object of the rifle. 


to impart. The question then arises, How shall this 


close impaction be most conveniently accomplished ? | fire with the highest charge of powder compatible with 


The oldest and simplest method of effecting it con- ' moderate freedom of recoil: such are the theoretical 


sisted in taking a projectile formed of lead, or other | precepts, by the adoption of which highest velocity 


soft metal, somewhat larger than the bore, and pressing 
it down on the powder-charge by manual force. A 
mallet was usually employed for getting it in level 
with the barrel, leaving a strong and heavy ramrod to 
accomplish the rest. This practi | however, was ex- 
tremely inconvenient at times; more especially after 
the barrel had become foul by firing. Hence various 
breech-loading contrivances from time to time got 
introduced. They were never definitively accepted, 
however, for military weapons until quite lately, and 
are even now only partially accepted ; muzzle-loading 
rifles, with all their inconveniences, being still, for the 
most part, adopted. In point of fact, the improvements 


wrought out on muzzle-loading rifles of late years the adoption of a breech-loader of any construction. 


have been so important that difficulty of loading no 
longer exists, if proper ammunition be supplied. All 
these improvements are modifications and different 
applications of one leading proposition, viz. to drop 
a projectile loosely into the gun, tightening it sub- 
sequently either by smart strokes of the ramrod, as in 
avariety of rifle called the carabine a tige, or by the 
force of the gunpowder at the time of discharge. Of 
the latter kind are the Minié and Enfield rifles, in the 


weapons, which have proved their superiority over 
the Enfield on every occasion when the merits of 
the two have been brought into comparison. The 


_ Lancaster arm can always be loaded without difficulty, 
ally there, are so veiled that they might pass unnoticed. | 


Strictly speaking, the ribs and depressions of this cele- sideration alone, even were there no other, should 


Fancy a two-grooved | 


no matter how bad the cartridges may be. This con- 


secure its adoption. 

Let it be distinctly understood, that the preceding 
observations are intended for volunteer military rifle- 
men. Unquestionably the British regulation-bore, 


though smaller than that adopted in most services, is 


not small enough to secure the utmost range and ac- 
curacy of which a rifle is susceptible. Diminish the 


_diameter of the picket; increase its length up to the 


limit compatible with stability during flight; and 


and lowest trajectory are achieved. These would in- 
deed be important points to secure for a military small- 
arm; but, unfortunately, they are hardly compatible 
with certain obvious necessities. A military fire-arm 


_has to be loaded and discharged many times in suc- 


cession ; firing involves fouling, and fouling takes place 
with greater rapidity in a small bore than in a large 
one. The Enfield calibre is perhaps the smallest which 
admits of profitable adoption for the military service ; 
indeed it may be questioned whether it be not too 
small, all things considered. 

Even assuming the rifle to be taken up merely 
for sporting or for target pastime, we would not counsel 


True, breech-loaders can be loaded without the neces- 
sity of standing up, whereas muzzle-loaders cannot ; 
they can also be discharged more rapidly than the 
latter: but, on the other hand, we have neyer yet 


seen a breech-loader which could make as good shoot- 


pickets of which the tightening is effected by the | 


gunpowder driving up into an orifice of the projectile 
an iron thimble, in the former case—a wooden plug 
in the latter. In the pickets, however, of our best 
sporting rifles, neither thimble nor plug is required, the 
lorce of the gunpowder-discharge being sufficient to 
diminish the length of the picket, and consequently to 
increase its diameter ; whereby sufficient tightness be- 
‘ween itself and the interior of the barrel is effected. 

_ Before an individual commits himself to rifle prac- 
tice he will perhaps like to take counsel as to the sort 
of rifle he should procure. The British volmnteer rifle- 
man is saved much trouble on this score. His rifle 
‘ust necessarily have a bore identical with the govern- 
ment regulation piece, or Enfield rifle. He is also 
onfined to a muzzle-loader, inasmuch as all breech- 


adare i 

aders, or nearly all. require their cartridges to be 
her: 1; : 3 
peculiarly made: 


ir 
al 


and cartridges are not so made in 
war laboratories. But the question is still open, 
Whether the volunteer's arm shall be an ordinary 
eoved rifle or a Lancaster's oval-bored rifle. By all 


, hess. 


ing as a muzzle-loader, and one may reasonably doubt 
whether that consummation be possible. A projectile 
never goes well towards its mark from a dirty barrel, 
and the picket of a breech-loader must necessarily 
always find its way over a preyious deposition of foul- 
This is a necessity of the very functions of 


_breech-loading, one that can never be thoroughly ob- 


viated by any ingenuity of contrivances or excellence 
of mechanism. 

It has very truly been remarked that much practice 
is requisite to make a man a good rifle-shot ; wherefore 
volunteers may be ever expected to shoot better than 
troops of the line. But there is a quality, we could 
almost say, more necessary than practice: that quality 
is judgment. It frequently happens that an individual 


shall shoot very creditably on accustomed ground, and 


at an accustomed distance; though give him fresh 
ground, and chance distances, he shall shoot disgrace- 
fully. A person who cannot estimate distances tolerably 
well up to at least four hundred yards, will never excel 
as a rifleman. No matter how truly he covers his 
object, how carefully he draws the trigger, the mark 
he cannot hit, if his judgment as to distance be very 
far wrong. When it is taken into consideration that a 
rifle-picket does not, any more than other projectiles, 
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go straight to its mark, but describes a curve, which 
if the atmosphere were away would be a parabola, 
the necessity for correctly estimating distances will 
become apparent. Modern small-bore sporting rifles, 


throwing long heavy pickets, and charged with a com- | 


paratively large amount of gunpowder, save the rifle- 
man much of the trouble of distance-estimation ; up 
to three or four hundred yards the drop of a projectile 
froin such a rifle is inconsiderable. The curvature of 


the trajectory appertaining to any particular gun may | 
be approximately recognised by noticing the length of | 


the back-sights. Let the student look at an object 
sight (the longest) for that distance of the Enfield rifle. 
Let him now fold down the sight, and observe how 
great the allowance for dropping of the projectile. 

A few remarks now about loading the ordinary 
Enfield, or the Lancaster rifle, for both which the 
operation is the same. 


long. No good comes of it. The arms get paralysed, and 
the rifle, when discharged, sends its picket nowhere, [f 
the first happy moment of firing be missed, down with the 
rifle for an instant, preparatory to shouldering it again, 

In the preceding directions it has been assumed that 
the firing is accomplished on level ground. If up-hil] or 
down-hill, judgment comes into operation. Reflection 
will make evident the fact that an up-hill trajectory, a 
level trajectory, and a down-hill trajectory, all differ ip 
the sort and amount of their respective curvatures, [If 
the incipient rifleman take a sheet of paper, and sketch 


_ these trajectories for himself according to the dictates 
nine hundred yards distant, using the proper back- 


The hammer being down on | 


the nipple, the butt-end of the piece rests on the | 


ground, and the muzzle is kept vertical, or nearly so, in 
order that the powder of the cartridge may not unne- 
cessarily come in contact with the sides, where some of 
it would stick. The cartridge is now taken in the 
right hand, the upper end bitten off carefully, in 
such manner that no portion of the gunpowder may be 
lost. Next, the open end of the cartridge is inserted 
just within the muzzle, and the whole cartridge slightly 
kneaded between the finger and thumb, in order that 
all the gunpowder contained in it may pass from the 
cartridge into the barrel. This having been accom- 
plished, the cartridge is reversed, and the picket thrust 
in up to the margin of the band formed by the lubri- 
cator. By asharp twist the empty part of the cartridge 
is now broken off, and the picket, which is left sticking 
in the muzzle, is to be rainmed home—a process which 
should involve no difficulty if the Enfield gun and 
ammunition be in good order ; but, unfortunately, this 
is sometimes not the case: with Lancaster's rifle it is 
usually got down with the mere weight of the ramrod. 
No greater force should be used than is absolutely 
necessary for getting the ball home to the powder : the 
supplementary thumps which novitiates indulge in 
sometimes are prejudical to correct shooting. Loading 
being now complete, the piece is to be set at half-cock, 
and capped. 

Let us now suppose the object to be in view and 
the rifleman about to fire. Softly! no hurry. How far 
distant is the object? Say fifty yards. But usually the 
lowest back-sight supplied to rifles is for one hundred 
yards; wherefore the shooter must aim /ower than his 
object ; how much lower will entirely depend on the 
trajectory peculiar to his gun. Place now the left foot 
forward, and at right angles to the other foot: stand up- 
right, the head leaning a little forward: raise the rifle 
well against the collar-bone — not against the shoulder : 
extend the left hand well under the barrel and far for- 
ward: keep the hammer of the gun quite upright, or 
at least not sensibly inclined : see the front-sight clearly 
through the back-sight notch: raise the muzzle to the 
object, or in the present case, for the reason explained 
above, to a point somewhat below the objes t, and pull 
the trigger with the second joint of the right finger, 


avoiding above all things a jerk. Never stand aiming 


of that useful monitor, common seuse, he will soon per- 
ceive the reason of it. 

Omitting for the moment considerations of dis- 
tance-estimation and practice, the golden rules of 
rifle-shooting may be reduced to the three following : 
Keep the cock of the gun upright; press the butt well 
against the collar-bone ; draw with the second joint of 
the forefinger gradually, and without a jerk. These 
rules observed, and judgment exercised, any person 
having a tranquil nervous organisation will soon be- 
come proficient with the rifle. Let the rifle student 
practise well at short distances before he attempt long 
ones, and let him aecept our assurance that beyond five 
hundred yards rifle-shooting for the most part is labour 
thrown away. Of course it is not meant to be asserted 
that modern rifles will not hit and kill at far longer dis- 
tances; but seeing that in proportion as the distance 
is greater so is the trajectory more curved, Jong shoot- 
ing is labour lost, let the aim be ever so good, unless the 
distance be made out with considerable exactitude. 
Skirmishers are instructed never to fire at single men 
distant more than four hundred yards. 

And this must suffice for the time. The few hints 
we purposed to give are given—all but one: Shooting 
over, clean out your rifle. Rust is the rifleman’s dire 
enemy. <A rusty rifle is less efficient in many respects 
than an unritled gun. 








THE LAST BOAT IN. 
By T, MORTEN. 


AMONG the hardiest and boldest of the people of England, 
probably none are so hardy or so bold as the fishermen of 
the coasts — true sons of the old Norse race, who have kept 


_up the ancient spirit of their forefathers undiminished from 


age to age. No other set of men earn their bread in % 
perilous a method; the fisherman, above all seamen, © 
exposed to risks which are ever recurring in the treacherous 
seas that surround our island. Mr. Morten’s design before 
us is illustrative of these dangers. A sudden storm has 
arisen, and the wives and children of the men at sea, draw. 
by their anxiety to the rude pier, have welcomed husbands 
and fathers, as one after another the boats came safely 
ashore. But night grew on, and one boat was wanting 
yet. Keen were the glances cast to the dim horizon and 
upon the troubled bosom of the raging waters, but no speck 
appeared to bring hope to the little party of watchers. 
Hour after hour went by, and still, as the darkness of the 
night closed in upon them, they watched on, till at length, 
when hope had almost sunk into despair, they descried the 
boat driving in through the breakers. Here is me ” 
hausted and half-drowned boy wound in his mothers #Fi® 
and here the husband, half bewildered with fatigue and }0 
at their unexpected escape, clasped about the body ss, Bose 
daughter, while another relates, with pointed finger, where- 
abouts it was they first discerned them. 
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SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


No. XIII. Five Great Points. 


We have almost finished our Russian sketches, and find 
that as yet we have not said a word about droshkies, 
reviews, horn-bands, the secret police, or the knout— 
the five great subjects which have furnished so many 
descriptions and reflections to the tourists of the last 
fifty years. 

(1.) The old droshky—which is simply a stuffed 
bench on wheels and without springs — is gradually 
disappearing. It was certainly the most awkward 
“equipage” (the Russians call it an equipage!) ever 
devised ; and if, as a St. Petersburgh legend sets forth, 
an English traveller once offered a thousand roubles 
to whoever would construet a vehicle more generally 
incommodious, we can easily understand how it hap- 
pened that the reward was never claimed. 

(2.) The reviews have been described with more or 
less enthusiasm by almost every traveller, military or 
civil; but Adam Mickievieez, the great enemy of 
Absolute astie description of 
one which, if only for its originality, deserves to be 
reproduced : 


~ 


tussia, has given a ¢ 


* An immense place—some call it a kennel, for it is here 
that the tzar trains his bloodhounds before letting them 
loose against his victims; others, more polite, call it a 
boudoir, for it is here that the tzar tries on his costumes before 


going out, bristling with muskets, pikes, and cannons, to | 


receive the adoration of monarchs. A coquette, preparing 


to appear at a court ball, does not stand so long before the | 


glass, does not inflict upon herself so many mummeries and 
contortions,as the tzar commits every day on the parade- 
ground. Others, however, only look upon it as a nursery 
of locusts. It is here, they dare to assert, that the tzar 
raises the seeds of those clouds of locusts, who, after re- 
ceiving sufticient cultivation, are one day to take flight and 
invade the world. Others, again, prefer to call it a sur- 
geon's cabinet, for it is here that the tzar sharpens his 
lancets before stretching out his hand from St. Petersburgh 
or Moscow, and cutting to the quick, so that all Europe will 
utter a cry of pain.” 

Already a circle of spectators surrounds the plain 
like the banks of a vast lake. A few dragoons and 
Vossacks skim over the ground like swallows over the 
water. A dull rumbling is heard as of distant thunder, 
Behind the 
drums march through the various avenues long files of 
troops. Each column flows like a river, and they en- 
gulf themselves all together in the plain as in a vast 


= 


iVse;ry I 


monotonous as the blows of a hammer. 


“And now, muse,” exclaims the Polish poet, “lend me 
“e mouths of a hundred Homers, and in each of them place 
*hundred Parisian women’s tongues; lend me the pens of all 
the clerks in the universe to register the names of all these 
iels, all these officers, all these sub-officers. and all these 
“3 of the ranks. But, O grief! all the illustrious war- 
resemble one another so much! they are so monoton- 
: The troops are drawn up soldier against soldier, like 
f horses ruminating at the same racks, or like sheaves 
orn arranged along the furrows of the field, or rather like 

irrows themselves ; they might also be said to be like the 
8 ol a bad poem, unless it be thought better to compare 


conversations ol the St. Petersburgh saloons. 


1 
+ 


ws 


l'o distinguish all the regiments in this mass of in- 
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fantry it would be necessary to borrow the penetrating eye 
of the naturalist, who studies the vermicules found in the 
mud, classes them in families, and gives them names.” 

Then, more varied in aspect, the cavalry appear : 

“Lancers, hussars, and dragoons, in tchapkas, holpaks, 
and helmets; and, last of all, a regiment of giants encased 
in brass, like a row of tea-urns, the heads of their chargers 
hanging down like spouts. The first regiment which de- 
bouches is black; so is the second, only the horses have 
short tails; then come two bay regiments with the same 
distinction; the fifth is iron-grey, the sixth chestnut, the 
seventh dark chestnut, the eighth piebald, the ninth of 
lofty stature, the tenth of middle size; then black with 
rats’ tails, then black with white stars on the foreheads, 
and the last raven-black. * * * 

“There are forty-eight field-pieces in line, and about 
double the number of caissons. The green uniforms* fill the 
plain like the grass of the meadows at the beginning of 
spring; here and there a caisson of the same colour is seen, 
like a large field-bug, and close to it crouches a field-piece, 
like a dark spider. Each of the spiders has four feet before 
and four behind; these are the artillerymen. * * * At last 
the tzar precipitates himself among the ranks like the ball 
in a game of skittles, and exclaims to all this mass, ‘ Hail 
to you!’ ‘We wish you health!’ murmur the soldiers in 
reply; and the sound is like the growling of a hundred thou- 
sand bears. * * * 

“Three hundred drums beat, and, like the ice of the 
Neva when the thaw begins, the infantry divides itself into 
oblong columns. The tzar is in the centre like the sun, and 
the regiments turn and gravitate around him like the 
planets. * * * Suddenly the tzar sends off a flock of aides- 
de-camp; like sparrows escaping from a cage, or like a pack 
of hounds let loose, they rush forward, shout at the top of 
their voices, and then nothing is heard but the commands of 
the generals, the majors, and the serjeants, the rolling of the 
drums, and the shrill whistle of the tifes. And in an instant, 
as straight and as stiff as the tightly-drawn cable of the 
anchor just cast into the sea, the infantry stands in line-of- 
battle.” 


Then we are told how the cavalry rush “like hounds 
excited by the huntsman’s horn” upon the infantry — 
how the infantry, doubling on itself, forms into a square 
“with its bayonets standing on end like the quills of a 


hedgehog” 





how the cavalry in the heat of the charge 
suddenly halts, as if held in a leash—how the cannons 
are moved to the front, then taken back to the rear— 
how there are reprimands in French and insults in 
Russian —how these are arrested and those knocked 
down —how some freeze and others are thrown from 
their horses—and, finally, what felicitations are ad- 
dressed to the tzar. 

The review is at an end, but still the tzar will not 
leave the ground. He calls back his grey, black, or 
chestnut regiments, orders his infantry once more into 
line-of-battle, forms it again into squares, and deploys 
it into fans. “ Like an old gambler, who, finding him- 
self without a partner, shuffles the cards, cuts them and 
shuffles them again, while the company leaves him to 
amuse himself alone—the tzar still takes a pleasure in 
play ing with his soldiers.” 

Having, with the aid of a great poet, disposed of 
come (3.) to the horn-bands, of 
of the 
spoke on the subject knew nothing -—some carrying 


the review. we 


now 


which. however, most Russians to whom we 


their ignorance so far as never to have heard of them. 
Yet all who have read a few works on Russia must be 


* At present the unilorm of! t 


I he Russian infantry is grey 
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aware that the Russian horn-band is the indispensable 
musical accompaniment to every animated description 
ofthe Nevain summer. M. Le Maistre set the fashion 
in his picturesque introduction to the philosophical 
discourses, entitled Les Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, and 
the music he heard fifty years since among the 
green islands of the transparent river will probably be 
echoed for years to come, We believe, too, that a 
genuine Russian horn-band, formed after the original 
model described by M. Le Maistre, visited 
about the time of the Great Exhibition : 


London 
but then we 
have also heard in London, German musicians, who, 
with their voices alone, produced all sorts of extra- 
ordinary sounds ; and in some parts of Russia there are 
singers who, by a skilful use of the lips, can imitate any 
instrument in the orchestra, and who thus will execute 
overtures by Rossini, and render perfectly the character 
of the orchestration. In the celebrated but now scarce, 
if not extinet, horn-bands, each performer played but 
one nofe; and as he practised it all his life, it may 
be presumed that he at last knew how to give it with 
proper effect. This 
than philosophical, 


curious 
It is evident that a flowing legato 
a 


arrangement was more 
passage could not be adequately rendered by a series 
of detached notes, each played on a different instru 
ment. Of the bratality of converting human beings 
into antmated organ pipes it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, M. Le Maistre saw in the Russian horn-band the 
the units of sound taken by them 


selvi | have no meaning, but let the players be blindly 


S\ mbol of order : 


obedient to their conductor, and the result will be har 
But, like the Peter the 
Creat, the horn-band has sugevested the most opposite 


MOuULOUS Music, statue of 


reflections; and, symbolism apart, there was actual 


despotism of the worst kind in degrading men who 
might have been musicians into mechanical horn- 
blowers, People who have never heard of Bortui- 


ausky and Ghnka speak of the Russian horn music 
as if it were the only remarkable thing in a musical 
But there 
never could have been many of these absurd orchestras, 


sense that the country had ever produced. 
and when we were in Russia we were unable to obtain 
any tiformation where one of them was to be, or might 
by >. OF had by cri. heard. 

(4.) Of the secret police we have no intention to say 
much.  [fevery one knew all about it, it would not be 
never came into 

for 
efleet of 


as we know. we 
We can 


have 


but. as far 


secret ¢ 
contact with it ourselv: answer 
the 


mversation (ott political subjects. (one write r 


Ole 


thing. however, that it does hot 


checking ¢ 


after another repeats that in’ Russian society only th 


most frivolous suljects are discussed, and that the elfect 


of proseribing all top has been to 


i 


‘sof linportance 
Russian a 


that th 


make every vrarmbler. It appeared to us. 


however, Russians talk more. and Wire ¢ penny, 
's, than any other people in’ Europe, except 
A glance at the 


Contents ol 


about politi 


the KEnelish. their reviews 


will show that the subjects which prin pally occupy, 
the writers are connected with the material, moral, and 
intellectual progress of their country; and as journalists 
and critics write, so people in society talk. As 

rain in yr. that is welt rally au aflair LIFece | na 
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gambling among the Russian nobility was excessive. 
but Catherine, the friend of Voltaire and D’ Alembert. 
and who, when it was forbidden in France, wished the 
Encyclopédie to be continued in Russia, certainly did 
not prohibit free discussion. She herself talked freely 
to all the travellers of distinction who visited Russia. 
answered the questions of many of them in Writing. 
and while generally endeavouring to exhibit Russia jp 
as favourable a light as possible, told with much that was 
good a great deal that was bad, and which might easily 
have been concealed.* Numbers of books—for instance. 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, and the writings of Vol. 
taire. Montesquieu, and Diderot—had free though doubt- 
less small circulation in Russia during Catherine’s reign. 
whereas under Nicolas the works of the French phi- 
losophers were specially forbidden, and could not 
legally be received by any one but university pro- 
Yet it is quite certain that no such gambling 
was known in Nicolas’s time as took place during that 


fessors. 


of Catherine. Besides, it was not inability to talk polities 
that made Fox the greatest 
more than it was tyranny 


gambler of his epoch, any | 
that caused Pitt to drink : | 


considerable quantities of port wine, As to the extent : 
to which gambling prevails in Russia at the present ' 
day, it seemed to us, from all we observed and could ' 
hear, that it had gone very much out of fashion, though | 
alinost every family had Sole anecdote to tell of a | 


relative or friend who at no very distant period had 


been ruined by play. At present even in the clubs 


very little card-playing takes place, and games of | 
hazard are strictly forbidden. We do not mean to , 
say that Russian society is without its vices, any more u 
than that of any other country ; but that, instead of |’ 


playing at caras, the Russians of the capitals seelD just 
now to read, talk, go to the opera, or amuse themselves 


at home with music or dancing. Whatever sins the 


secret police may he guilty of. we do not think it can U 
le charged with encouraging gainbling, or with check- ; . 
ing discussion on political subjects. (It must be re- to 
membered, that to discuss the chances and desirability Ol 
of a change of dy hasty in France, the position of Austria 
or England, the emancipation question, the advantages 55 
of free trade, the infamy of Russian officials, and the . 
necessity of altering certain laws, is a very different = 
thing from proposing to subvert the existing govern m 
ment.) One effeet of the police system in France 1s ee 
deprive the owner or tenant of a house from living 7 
it aus if thre house really belonged to him: thus, he Is mi 
not allowed to receive fifty Luesis. W ithout the express = 
permission of the authorities. No such absurd restr a 


Every one is aware that 4 


tion is known In Russia. 


regular corps of spies is employed in Russia, but it ts 
. . , . + ; inte! 
far from having the paralysing effect on social 1D 


1 


course that is On the other hand, 


renerally imagined, | 


the ordinary police, which does nothing secretly, but! 


We hav c 


openly in the face of day, is really Oppressive. - 
already spoken of their shameless « xtortions. lt ae 


ed ‘ 


° r at 

be understeod how systematically these are pracu ' 
’ . ; . 3 ~ Lirty-sik 

when we mention, that in Moscow there are thirty-* 
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employs two clerks, and yet gains only forty-eight 
pounds a-year. Each of the clerks receives the mag- 
nificent salary of 120 roubles (20/.) a-year, so that the 
qvartalny has just 8/. left for his horses, servants, house- 
hold and personal expenses; and yet the rascal is so 
economical, that he contrives to save money out of it, 
and to retire at the end of a certain period of service 
with a comfortable provision for his old age. These 
iniquities excite open and universal indignation ; the 
difficulty is to find an immediate remedy for them. 
With the pay they receive the officials cannot live. To 
raise their salaries to adequate amounts would be to in- 
crease the expenses of government to a frightful extent, 
though the public would suffer less by having to pay 
some additional direct tax than by being despoiled as 
they are at present, whenever they are brought into 
contact with the functionaries of the State. It is said 
that the present race of officials are, on the whole, such 
habitual robbers (we know from our own experience 
that there are honourable exceptions), that however 
much their salaries might be raised, they would still 
continue their extortions. Nevertheless, it is only by 
reducing considerably the number of officials, and in- 
creasing the pay of those who are retained, that a reform 
can be rendered possible ; thoug of course, no system 
of expedients will have the effect of converting thieves 
into honest men. In the meanwhile much cood must 


be effected by the excellent articles on the subject of 


oficial corruption that are constantly appearing in the 
Russian journals, and the very frequency of these arti 
cles proves what a large share of attention the abuses 
in question are receiving. Already mere shame must 
prevent many of the clerks from receiving bribes too 
openly ; but no considerable change can be expected 
during the present generation. 

(5.) We now arrive at that great subject, the knout. 
Of this, however, we have not much to say, as we have 
made it a rule to confine ourselves as much as possible 
to things which came under own observation, or within 


ourown immediate knowledge. Many writers speak of 


the knout as if it were a punishment very ordinarily 
inflicted, and especially for political offences. It is only 
inflicted, however, for murder and incendiarism, and 
during the eight months we passed in Moscow and St. 


, . r ** . . 
Petersburgh no one was knoutea. “Knout” is simply 


the Russian for “whip;” but the barbarous instrument 


known as the knout, and which has been so often de 
scribed in works on Russia, has now no existence, exct pt 
i arelic. In some of our prisons, chains, fetters, thumb- 
screws, and the apparatus of the pe ine Sort et dure are 


’ e 
Vieteery 


rved, and thus the knout (a whip with an iron ring 


t ho at the end) may be scen at the Ostrog, or 
minal prison of Moscow. This prison we did not 
‘it, though there is no difficulty in obtaining per- 


Ussion to go over it. 

nay here mention that we once went through 
debtors’ prison, which is divided, with an admirable 
rard for rank, into the nobles’ quarter, the merchants’ 
irter (members of a guild), and citizens’ quarter (ordi- 
Ty traders). A few nobles in dressing-gowns and 


lan caps were lounging about their quarter, 


ig papirosses. The citizens we did not see, or if so, 
s nothing remarkable about this Ti. We ntere d. 


d large hall Of cupied in common by the mer 


or 


chants, and found everything very comfortable there. 
Probably the merchants had failed for large amounts, for 
they seemed contented and cheerful, and the place looked 
very much like a traktir or tea-house doing a flourish- 
ing business. There were apparently many visitors in 
the room, and nearly every one was smoking and drink- 
ing tea. Debtors are detained in this prison until they 
pay, or until the expiration of five years, when they are 
liberated and the debt annulled. Every creditor impri- 
soning a debtor has to pay fifly roubles a-year for his 
maintenance. There are vapour-baths for the use of 
the prisoners (as also at the Ostrog). There is an 
amusing distinction, too, between the treatment ofnobles 
and merchants. The latter have to sleep on camp bed- 
steads, the former are provided with bed and bedding 
suited to their high descent. 

But to return to the knout. We have said that 
the severest form of corporal punishment (administered 
with the whip, as in the military service of various 
nations) was not inflicted on any one while we were 
living in Moscow, nor had any one there been con- 
victed of a capital offence since the crime of Yazi- 
koff, committed under circumstances which as nearly 
as possible justified the act. 
rately enamoured of a lady, who after consenting to 


Yazikoff was despx 


marry him became the wife of another man. In his 
despair, the betrayed lover retired to a monastery, 
Some years afterwards the husband of the faithless 
woman died, She went to the monastery, saw Yazi 
kof, and assured him .of her deep repentance for her 
treachery; until at last, willing to accept the explana 
tions and excuses of the woman he still loved, he left the 
monastery, returned to the world, and a second time 
became her accept d suitor. A second time she deceived 
him. The unfortunate monk had only returned to 
the world for his mistress to sacrifice him once more to 
a rival. He stabbed her, was tried for the murder, 
found guilty, and duly sentenced, The ordinary penalty 
was the knout and exile for life to Siberia; but there 
is a law which exempts nobles ® from corporal punish 
ment. Yazikoff was taken to the prescribed place of 
execution in the dress ofa convict; asword was broken 
over his head, as a token that from that time he lost 
his privileges of nobility ; and he was afterwards sent 
to Siberia. What became of him is uncertain, but it 
is said that his relations, through one of the escort, 
conveyed poison to him, and that he destroyed him 
self before he had proceeded far on the road. 

The notion industriously spread by Poles and Jesuits 
of all nations that political offenders are punished with 
the knout, is as false as that they are afterwards sent to 
work in the mines. After the insurrection of 1825, the 
live chief conspirators who had committed overt acts, 
and of whom one shot general Miloradovitch with his 
own hand, were hanged, and numbers were exiled, their 
families a ‘companying them; but the nobility of all 
who were concerned in this plot would have prevented 
them from being knouted, not to mention other con 
siderations. The Russian Government has enough to 
answer for in the way of persecution, without being 
accused of acts of infamy not committed by it. The 
same fiction which consigns political offenders to th 


KRnout and thie miiné cxacrvecrates very Unneccesr irily 
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the sufferings of those who are confined in the fortress. 
In that silent prison, which faces the Winter Palace— 
to which it is as close in every sense as the Tarpeian 
rock was to the Capitol— prisoners are confined with- 
out trial—even without accusation, and for the most 
part without hope of liberation. They may be incar- 
cerated there because they know too much, and their in- 
discretion is feared, or because they have a secret which 
they are determined to keep. 


inconvenient for the Government to accuse publicly, 
and there are reasons connected with politics which 
might render it desirous to have in safe custody men 
of influence, 
treason, are 


tion, and without the means of justifying themselves ; 


for often there is nothing to justify—there is no ac- | 
Several persons, however, who had been | 
trusted with important functions. 


cusation. 
consigned to the fortress by Nicolas, were liberated 
on the accession of the present Emperor. We know 
of two such instances. One of the persons so libe- 
rated had been imprisoned for nearly thirty years, and 
could scarcely be regarded a victim of tyranny, inasmuch 
as he had committed a political offence which would 
be considered of the gravest kind in any country: the 
other, whom we knew intimately, had passed a shorter 
period in the fortress, and had been placed there with- 
out accusation, though he knew the motive which had 


dictated his arrest. He informed us that, putting on 


one side that supreme evil, the loss of liberty, he had | 


nothing to complain of as regarded his general treat- 
ment. 


geon below the level of the Neva), he read whatever 


books or journals he chose to order, and wrote as often | 
as he pleased to his friends ; but was not allowed to re- | 
All information which his | 


ceive their letters in return. 
friends wished him to receive had to be sent in the first 


, ; ‘ a; | 
instance to the Governor, who then communicated it to 


his prisoner. This gentleman told me that he read De 


Custine’s book in the fortress ; that he received various | 


foreign journals ; and in short, that, forbidden or not, he 
could always obtain whatever publications he wished 


to have. It must not be inferred from this that the 


Russian Government supplies its political prisoners, as | 


a matter of course, with all the latest revolutionary and 
anti-Russian works. In the case we are speaking of, 
the forbidden books and journals were perhaps obtained 
through favour: we were assured that thre y were received, 
but 
of course we did not inquire as to the means. The other 


and that“ there was a way of getting such things :” 


prisoner, of whom we had only an indirect knowledge, 
also received without distinction whatever books and 
journals he chose to ask for; he obtained them, however, 
from his friends, who not only wrote to him but visited 
him. Of course no amount of civility or kindness on the 
part of the gaolers can render a prison a tolerable resi- 
dence; butit is only fair that we should give such accounts 
of the internal discipline of the place as have been com- 
municated to us—in one case directly, in the other not 
very indir etly “by those who had b enthemsel 


d who had suffered to 


confinement to have any disposition to palliate its evil 


c 


prisoners, an 





With the spy system | 
there must oc vasionally be offenders whom it would be | 


who, without having committed any act of | 
suspected of being suspicious personages, | 
Such men are confined almost without hope of libera- | 


» much from their 


them are ordinary criminals. 


| what it had generally been imagined to be. 


| 


He had his own servant, the governor of the | 
fortress visited him every day in his room (not a dun- | 





There is a very general impression, too, that most 
of the Siberian prisoners have been exiled for Offences 
against the State, whereas the immense majority of 


Nevertheless, numbers 
of Russian families, and for the most part the best 
fainilies in the country, were banished to Siberia after 
the revolt of 1825, and a still larger number of Poles 
after the Polish insurrection of 1831. Several travellers 
German and English, have during the last few years 
thrown some light on the condition of the Russian 
political prisoners in Siberia, and Hansteen, Erman and 
Hill, agree in representing it as infinitely better than 
Mr. Hiil 
told us that there were no political prisoners working 
in the mines—an assertion which had been made 
some years before by the Quarterly Review, in an article 
exposing the monstrous falsehoods of De Custine. M, 
Hansteen found many of the conspirators of 1825 
occupying government offices, and in scme cases en- 
Perhaps, however, 
the worst that could be said against the system 
of exile to Siberia, is what has been said in favour of 
Siberian society. Right or wrong, the conspirators 
against the Russian Government have been for the most 
part men of high culture, and we can readily believe 
what Russians who have returned from the most impor- 
tant of the Siberian towns unite in saying—that it is 
impossible to find more agreeable and more intellectual 
society in any part of the empire. “ All our best men 
are there,” we have heard it said. This is not precisely 
the case, but if it be true even to a great extent, how 
miserably unsound must that system be which, under 
pretence of preserving the country, sacrifices a portion 
of its best blood! It is like the old phlebotomical 
practice, which cured a strong man of fever at the risk of 
weakening him terribly, and killed a feeble one outright. 
However, the present Emperor has amnestied all the 
political exiles; and those Russians or Poles who are 
still in Siberia are there of their own free will. Some 
have estates there, others have taken service, and there 
must be others again who, having spent the best part 
of their lives in exile, have lost heart, and would rather 
die where they are than return to their native land. 
“It is too late,” said some Polish exiles who were 
recalled by Alexander I.; “we have already prepared 
for a longer journey.” 

In the meanwhile there is a constant flow of crimi- 
nals to Siberia, some of whom are condemned to trans- 
portation for life, or for a certain number of years, with 
hard labour in the mines; others, whose offences are 
less grave, being exiled to the penitentiary settlements, 
or to the agricultural colonies; while others again, who 
have not broken the criminal law, but who have com- 
mitted * offences against morality,” are sent to reside in 
some particular town or district assigned to them by 
the Government, where they remain under the surveil- 
lance of the police until their term of banishment has 
expired. Another class of exiles cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be said to have been condemned at all; for they 
are not accused of any breach of the law. but are trans- 
ported to Siberia with the permission, and under the 
as serfs, they have 
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cannot say, but that it admits of the most shameful 
abuse is very evident. It is bad enough that the owner 
of an estate should have the right to choose which of 
his serfs he shall send to the army (though it is but 


fair to add, that on many estates this right is not exer- . 


cised, the proprietors leaving them to decide for them- 
selves by ballot or otherwise), but that a proprietor 
should have the power of arbitrarily banishing any 
one of his peasants who happens to have displeased 


designed that this punishment of exile should fall are 
deserters from the estate, incurable vagabonds, hopeless 
drunkards, eternal brawlers, and “ good-for-nothings ” 
generally. But all that is necessary to insure the pea- 
sant’s transportation is the representation of the pro- 
prietor that he is a worthless character, together with the 
payment ofhis travelling expenses (twenty-five roubles 
—a trifle over four pounds), and the supply ofa sufficient 
outfit, which must include a sheepskin pelisse, a kaftan, 
three pair of trowsers, three shirts, two pair of boots, a 
fur cap, and a pair of worsted gloves. The wife has a 
right to accompany her husband with all her family, if 
the children be not grown up; so that the proprietor, 
besides the travelling expen: . loses the services cer- 
tainly of one, and perhaps of several peasants. This, 
however, does not interfere with the fact, that transport- 
ation for life is a severe punishment for vagabondage. 
The peasant, too, may have committed no offence at 


all. Ifthe proprietor be a capricious tyrant or a sen- | 


sualist (many proprietors are both), it is easy to ima- 


estate might incur his disfavour ; and it is vain to pre- 
tend that an affair of a hundred pounds would stand be- 
tween a rich slave-owner, accustomed to gratify every 
whim, and his vengeance. On the other hand, it 
must be difficult to know what to do with an idle, 
dissolute, and dangerous serf, who has not in any 
serious manner broken the law, but who is known 


to have bad habits and disreputable associates, | 


and is perhaps even suspected of some grave offence, 
which cannot be distinctly proved against him. Such 
aman in another country would be discharged without 
acharacter ; in Russia, a serf cannot be set loose in this 
way ; either he must be sent to the army, where, after 


or before the ordinary levy, he will always be received, | 


on condition of the proprietor paying for his uniform 
and equipments, provided he has not passed a certain 
age; or if he be too old for the army, or otherwise 
unsuited to the military service, he must be sent to 
Siberia. There he has a portion of land allotted to him 
in the agricultural colonies, which he cultivates on the 
Sane conditions as the crown peasants in other parts of 


the empire, and in a material sense he may be happy 


enough. For Siberia is not one vast region of eternal 
show: it has a South as well as a North, and in some 
parts the climate is said to be delightful. 

The exiles to Siberia start from Moscow in caravans, 
guarded by an escort of soldiers, which is relieved at 
each station : the criminals have one side of their head 
and face shaved, and are kept apart from the exiled 


Peasants; the criminals who have committed grave 
‘Tines are also separated from those who have been 
MvVicted of minor offences. Assassins and other dan- 


rar 


Ferous convicts aie chained two-and-two together, but 


the weight of their chains must not exceed ffve pounds. 
In addition to the escort of soldiers there is a vanguard 
and rearguard of mounted Cossacks, rendered necessary 
by the numerous escapes that were formerly effected by 
prisoners into the woods, where they afterwards main- 
tained themselves by means of highway robberies. The 


_ exiles walk twenty versts (134 miles) a-day, for two days 


out of three, and rest on the third. They also halt when 


the roads are bad, or when there is a snow-storm. The 
him, is a monstrous iniquity. The serfs on whom it is 


frequent assertions hazarded by so many writers on 


Russia, that a large number of exiles to Siberia die 


miserably before reaching their destination, is incorrect, 


‘and is founded on a misapprehension of the object had 


in view by the Government in transporting them. 
Doubtless the punishment inflicted on criminals is 
sufficiently severe to deter others from crime, and is 
intended to be so; but some persons seem to think 
that the Russian Government cruelly sends prisoners to 
Siberia because the climate of Siberia is in most parts 
exceedingly cold, and because it is a very long way from 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow. There is, however, a 
special and sufficient reason for sending prisoners to 
Siberia in preference to any other portion of the empire. 
The Government wishes to colonise it, to develope its 
immense resources, and to people with Russians the 
vast territory which lies between Russia proper and 
China, and which a century since was without roads, 
without adequate protection for settlers — in short, with- 
out the commonest elements of civilisation. Nominally 


the country belonged to Russia, but by far the greater 
gine how, not the worst, but the best, peasant on the 


part of it was in the hands of savage tribes. Numbers 
of these tribes have been converted to Christianity by 
the Russian missionaries, and nearly all are kept in 
order by the Russian Government. But, though bri- 
gandage has to a great extent been put an end to in 
Siberia, and colonisation rendered possible, the country 


_is greatly in want of settlers, and the Government would 


not willingly lose one man who is exiled thither: for 
this reason, and also, as every unprejudiced person has 
a right to suppose, with a more humane motive, there 
are medical oflicers attached to the various stations on 
the route, and the governor of every province through 
which the exiles pass has to inspect them, to draw up a 
report as to their sanitary condition, and to hear any 
complaints or statements of importance that they may 
have to make. ‘Those who are in bad health do not 
continue their journey until they are quite recovered. 
Every caravan includes acertain number of vehicles 
for the baggage, for those who may fall ill on the road, 
and for the wives and children of the prisoners. Poli- 
tical prisoners (vid Voinarofisky or any other Russian 
poem on the subject), are sent to Siberia in kibitkas. 
The kibitka is a carriage with a hood. When it be- 
came the turn of old Souvaroff, the only general who 
ever gained the highest glory for the Russian arms, and 
inspired Russian troops with true enthusiasm — when 
it became his turn to go into exile, the veteran com- 
mander found a kibitka waiting at his door to convey 
him from Moscow to his estates in the country. He 
declined the luxury. “If Souvaroff,” he said, “ is to be 
sent away in disgrace, the commonest cart is quite good 
enough to take him into exile.” And the commander 
who had been named Ryminisky for his victory over 
the Turks, and Italiisky (“ Italianus”) for his Italian 
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campaign, and who is the original of the absurd statue 
of Mars (the counterpart of our own Achilles), near the 
summer-garden at St. Petersburgh, was driven off in a 
telega. 

A certain number of malefactors, instead of being 
sent to Siberia, are employed at public works in the 
capitals and the large provincial, towns, and are 
employed in the making and repairing of roads, the 
construction of docks, &c. 
work in Moscow surrounded by soldiers. A few who 
had been convicted of grave offences had chains on 


prison dress and the ordinary sheepskin pelisse. They 
are not over-worked, and have a sufficient time allowed 
them in the middle of the day—from twelve till two 
—for their meals. 








VERY IMPRUDENT! 








“Tr was very imprudent! very imprudent, indeed! All 
their friends said so, and what everybody says, you 
know, must be true. Not but that John Claire is a very 
good fellow, well-born and educated, and all that sort 
of thing ; but—dear me! Lizzie Clifton might have 
had her carriage and her establishment, time after time, 
if she had not been such a little goose. Just think of 
the sums that her father has expended upon her educa- 
tion and dress, and all that; why, there was not a 
better-dressed girl in all London than Lizzie! And 
yet, in spite of all advice and warning, she goes and 
flings herself away upon this young man—a barvister 
with expensive habits, no connection, and only two 
hundred a-year to live upon! 
such folly! 
he ought! 


I’ve no patience with 
He ought to be ashamed of himself, that 
How can he afford her half the little luxuries 
Oh, 
it was very imprudent! very im-prudent, in-deed !” 
the 
morning newspaper of the 


to which the poor child has been accustomed ? 


So mused great world, when it read in its 


favourite marriage just 
alluded to; and as the great world cannot praise or 
blame any person or thing without contrasting him, 
her, or it, with somebody or something else, it  pro- 
ceeded to throw out into bold relief the folly of the 
newly-married Mr. and Mrs, John Claire, by parading 
in striking contrast the superior sagacity and splendour 
of some of their connections. “ Look at Lizzie’s cousin, 
Arabella, and see what she has got,” would be the new 
variation ; and then the great world went back to its 
old refrain—* [t was very imprudent! ve-ry imprudent 
indeed !” 

It was a pleasant thing to “look at Lizzie’s cousin, 
Arabella.” Bell, we called her. Pleasant 
trying to do the grand lady in her great house ; plea- 


to see her 


sant to see her reclining in her splendid carriage, and 
trying to look unconcerned ; pleasant to see her pre- 
siding at the sumptuous dinners which her husband was 
obliged to give to his city connection ; pleasant to see 
her at her own merry little dances ; 
all to catch her alone, and to mark the childish glee 
with which she skipped about amongst her pretty 
things, and exhibited her wedding-presents with the 
same air of wonder and delight with which, but a few 


years ago, she used to show us her new toys. I do not 


but pleasantest of 
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ee 


think that De Coursey Smith— Bella's husband, I mean 
—was as old as John Claire, and yet he was making his 
ten thousand a-year, whilst John well, poor fellow! 
he did all he could; but it must have seemed a great 
change for Lizzie to find herself in those splendid draw. 





_ing-rooms of Bella’s, after leaving her own stuffy 


lodging in Lamb’s Conduit Street, when she went to 


_ pass the day with her cousin, soon after her return from 


We have seen them at | 


Paris, where she had spent the honeymoon. There wag 


_ something strange in John’s manner as we walked home 
_in the evening from Hyde Park Gardens, where the De 
their feet; they were all warmly clad in the grey | 


Coursey Smiths lived (for Lizzie was not ashamed to 
say that her husband could not afford cabs, and that 


therefore they would have to leave early); but I no- 


ticed that Lizzie—God bless her!—was more than 
usually tender towards him, and when we arrived at 
their lodgings, and John asked ine in to smoke a pipe 
as in days of yore when we were bachelors together, 
she showed me some little articles of furniture that he 


_ had picked up at an auction, and made as much of them, 


simple as they were, as ever Bella made of her bijouterie 
and diamonds. Of course she wanted to show me that 
she was content and happy with what her husband 
could provide for her, and had no hankering after her 
cousin’s beautiful things: the device was transparent 
enough, but it made us all very comfortable, notwith- 
standing. 

I forgot to say how it was that Lizzie had no for- 
tune. People used to say that she would have twenty 
thousand pounds when her father died ; but when John 
Claire proposed for ber, her father told bim plainly that 
he had lived up to his income and had nothing to give 
her, but her share out of his insurances at his death; 
and when he died, which he did suddenly a few months 
after their marriage, it was found that this share, after 
deducting what was required to pay his debts, amounted 
exactly to three hundred pounds! I knew how it 
would be—it was so exactly what I should have ex- 
pected from John and Lizzie. They never touched a 
farthing of the money, but transferred it all to the 
widow—she was not Lizzie’s own mother (her father 
had married again when she was sixteen)—who was 
left better provided for than they, but. still was in 
greatly reduced circumstances. 

It was about this time that I persuaded them— 
John and Lizzie, 1 mean—to take a little house in 
Bayswater, and to let me come and lodge with them. 
You see I am an old-fashioned fellow, fond of my pipe 
and my book, and quiet enough in my habits, I think, 
not to be a nuisance to a young married couple. Be- 
sides, I used to be away half the year, fishing or shoot- 
ing with this friend or that, for there are a good many 
people who like to have me in their country-houses 
when the long evenings set in, I can tell you. 1 paid 
them no more than I should have had to pay anybody 
else, I knew them too well to propose anything dif- 
ferent, and it really was a comfort to me to know that 
iny books, and papers, and little odds and ends, were 
safe in Lizzie’s charge, and not at the tender mercies 
of some horrible old landlady, who would bundle them 
all together into dirty heaps, under pretence of “ tidy- 
sah! There is not 4 
more orderly man than I am in the parish. | pe 
ha 


ing.” how I hate the word! 


not a single thing, from a gun-case to a shirt-stud, t 
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MOOKISH RUINS, COLDOVA, BY T. KR. MACQUOILD, 


LIKE a cloud that has passed away is the dominion of the 


Arabs in Spain—a cloud that hung in the firmament of 


time for four hundred years, took shape there out of nothing 
as it were, Came, grew, seemed solid and settled for ages, 
standing steadfast, and spreading more and more; like that 
cloud at sunset also, built itself palaces, and towers, and 
mighty cities walled about for miles and miles; when suddenly 
it toppled over, and vanished out of the golden light of pros- 
perous day, and the sun of fame knew it no more. Then 
fragment after fragment dropped off, and far away in time’s 
twilight are even now to be seen sailing slowly into oblivion 
the wrecks of the Moorish kingdoms of the Peninsula— 
quaint and incongruous customs, that die out as the genera- 
tions die; forms of speech, the most fugitive, but yet the 
most enduring of all stamps of nations and races: for these 
latter are like the wild flowers of a country which, do what 
you will, you cannot extirpate from the soil: build a city on 
their habitats, and when it has decayed to heaps of dust and 
sordid pools of water, they will be seen way ing in the breeze 
as they waved before the footsteps of man first trod them 


aay 
it} 


wn. Thus it is with the Moors in Spain; the Spaniards 


has not its proper place, and is not in it; but yet, put a 
housemaid in my sanctum for ten minutes to “ tidy” it, 
and it is in inextricable confusion for a month. 

I thought I knew Lizzie as well as it was possible 
know any young woman, but I was mistaken. It 
Vas not 


ui 


until |] had been about six months in the house 
With them that | began to find out what a real, sterling, 


Whatever troubles, 


ilever disappointme nts—and their name Wes le con 


lownright good one she was. 


beset John Claire, poor fellow in his professional 


reer, they were all shut out as soon as the door of 


His home was his have lL} 
He ha { always 


Ouse closed upon him. 


fuge froin all auxiety and sorrow. 
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may neglect their roads, deface their canals, pull down their 
buildings, erase the inscriptions of their pride, but their || 
footsteps have been stamped upon the land for ever. They 
built at Cordova a mosque which still takes rank with = || 
the most glorious of maa’s architectural works. They 
built wondrous bridges over the mountain-rivers, and over 
those of the Vega they created vaulted roads that were 
more like aqueducts than bridges; they built aqueducts || 
that vied with those of the Romans. The most gorgeous || 
palaces of Europe are but barbarous piles of borrowed style 

compared with that marvellous edifice which stands on the = || 
* Red Hill,” looking over Granada— Alhambra, we still call || 
it; a model and a mine of perfect architecture, from which | 
we are constantly delving ornament and beautiful design for || 
every purpose of the arts. This building stands nigh perfect || 
yet, and will stand for many a century to come; neverthe- || 
less, when its lowest stone shall lie in the valley, and the 
indigenous herbage wave over its vaults, even after the 
names of its builders are forgotten, their language shall be 
spoken upon the void hill as it was spoken before Alhambra 


rose, 


a cheerful hearth, and a smiling Lizzie to welcome 
his return to it; a Lizzie always on the watch to please 
him; a Lizzie incessantly inventing little pleasant sur- 
prises for him; a Lizzie with a pale face, and wearing 
a turned gown; but a Lizzie who looked every inch a || 
gentlewoman, and was every inch an honest English 
wife. She had her troubles— many of them; but no 
matter how much she was worried by servants, trades 
men, and other necessary nuisances during the day, all 
traces of vexation were gone as soon as her husband's 
knock was heard. I cannot BAY BO much for him. He 
very often came home in wretched spirits, ate his din 
ner in m ly silence, not noticing some little treat 


1h ee 
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about which those good wifely hands had been busy 
the whole day long, and then would throw himself into 
a chair, and muse with knitted brows, sighing out, 
rather than speaking, short replies to Lizzie’s endea- 


vours to get him to converse upon some pleasant topic. | 


The truth is, he had begun to despair. Like many another 
clever young man, he thought that he was going to 
take the world by storm. Was not William Pitt a 
minister of the crown at twenty-three? Were not 
Scott and Erskine, luminaries in his own profession, once 
as poor and friendless as he? Alas! the world is not to 


be taken by storm now, as the great men just mentioned | 


would find, perhaps, were they to have their time over 
again amongst us. 


And yet I think that we have ac- | 


complished two or three little things that will satisfy our | 
great-grandchildren, that we were not so much inferior | 


to our great-grandfathers as certain laudatores temporis 
acti pretend. No! every profession is crammed full of 
clever men fit to hold its highest honours, the bar espe- 
cially, as poor Claire found to his cost. 
could he expect ? 
throw overboard men whom they had employed and 
trusted for years, and whose abilities they had tested,and 
take all their business away from them, because a young 
gentleman with a handsoine face and agreeable voice 
had taken chambers next the sky in Ivy-tree Court, 
Temple, and had painted up his name upon the door- 
posts below? Were they to be fascinated by that cogno- 


men as they passed it on their way to the abodes of other | 


counsel learned in the law, and compelled by some 
magic spell to entrust the voluminous briefs with which 
they are laden to the unknown aspirant up-stairs ? 
Or was his silent in the back 
benches ofthe courts in Westminster such as to warrant 


appearance as he sat 
them in making any one of the advocates who spouted 
away in the front row change places with him? No! 
not a bit of it. Common sense tells us that such things 
cannot happen to other people; but when we think 
about ourselves, Vanity flies into one eye and Hope 
into the other, our vision becomes distorted, and we each 
think that we are the sole exceptions to the general rule. 


John Claire had great disadvantages. He had been, | 


before his engagement to Lizzie, an idle, ball-going, 
theatre-haunting, do-nothing, gay young man about 
town. He became about as hard-working a barrister 
as any in the profession : 
would believe that he had so changed. Whilst he was 
losing health and strength working at his dull old books 
in those dreary chambers next the sky, his good friends 
and acquaintance went about talking of his impru- 
dent marriage, and smiling derisively at the idea of his 
steadying down and earning a living. 

I think, considering the affection that had existed 
between Lizzie and her cousin before their marriages, 
that Bella might have got her husband to do something 
[It was not bad- 
heartedness on her part, or forgetfulness even ; she often 
thought of asking him to exert his influence in the 
But she 
the world to know what could be done to help him. Con- 


amongst his city connection for John. 


struggling man’s behalf. 


sequently she could not ask for anything definite, and 
| 


we all know that when peo} le are going to do “ some- 
thing” for you, it means in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, that they are going to do m thing f And so 


was too ignorant of 


| 
| 


Why, what | 
Did he think that attorneys were to | 


LL 


time wore on; pretty Bella began to get a little worldly 
— how could she help it ?—and her husband was far too 
busy with his speculations in the city to think of any- 
thing or anybody but himself. Money was his god, 
He pursued gain eagerly—not along the beaten paths 
and safe avenues that older and wiser heads than his 
had followed; but by short-cuts and by-ways, and 
dodgings of his own discovery. He laughed to scorn 
all old-fashioned modes of proceeding, and was daring, 
ingenious, and rich—very rich, richer and _ richer 
every day. But I don’t think that Bella was happy 
after all. 

It was about three weeks after his little boy was 
born, that John Claire brought home his first real brief. 
I cannot describe to you the joy and hope that those 
sheets of blue paper caused in our little home. It was 
good to see the honest flush of pride that mounted on 
his pale face as he flourished it exultingly before his 
gentle wife. It was good to see her trying to look un- 
concerned in my presence, as though briefs with ten- 
guinea fees marked upon them were everyday visitants 
in the third-floor back of Ivy-tree Court. It was good 


| to see her showing it to baby, when she thought that 


no one was observing. She begged hard to be taken 
to Westminster Hall to hear John argue his case, but 
that could not be. I went; the cause came on late, and 
the judge was evidently tired and anxious to get away. 
He behaved very cruelly to John—he might have 
known that he was a beginner, and that interruptions 
would flurry him, and save no time after all. But he 


| stopped him upon one point, and bade him go on upon 


but, bless your heart! no one | 


another; told him that this piece of evidence had 
nothing to do with the real point in dispute, and that 
that was not admissible; and then after all, when he 
found that he was mistaken, and that what he thought 
was the real point was not the real point, he got angry, 


told John to recall his witnesses, and made it appear as 


though it was his fault that they had not been asked 
the proper questions before. I was disgusted with him. 
What a contrast he was to the Chief Justice, before 
whom John appeared a few weeks afterwards to ask for 
a new trial—he lost his cause—upon the ground that 
the judge who tried it had misdirected the jury! He 


was, they told me, the greatest lawyer of the day, 


superior to the other in every respect; and yet how 
courteous, and kind, and patient he was! Don't sup- 
pose I am praising him because he decided in John’s 
favour. No! Iam very fond of John Claire, as I dare 
say you have discovered before now ; but [ am not s0 
infatuated as all that. 

It was a long time before such another chance 
that he 
“slow and sure wins the 


such another 


and business 


was given him, or earned 

fee, but race,” 
began to drop in now and then, and John plucked 
up a cood heart again, was able to discharge some 
debts that were preying upon his mind, and was 
more cheerful with his little wife. Ah! you may call 
me sentimental and all that, but there is nothing that 
knits the hearts of husband and wife so closely together 
as the memory of privations undergone together, and 
hand. Do you sup 
pose that you would enjoy the prospect from the 
mit of Mont Bla 


° 1 . . : ] f 
crane in an arm-cnhalr, half as much as you would - 


difficulties surmounted hand in 


suli- 


ne, if you were wound up by a pate nt 
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you had toiled up over the snow and ice, knocked your | 


shins against the boulder stones, and overcome all the 
perils and dangers of the ascent? Then, why should 
it not be so with the great rugged mountain of life ? 
John Claire has a long climb before him ere he can get 





pretty clear that it is not everybody who may marry 
upon two hundred a-year, any more than any one may 


undertake the management of a balloon or a diving- 


to anything like the top; but he has made good pro- | 


gress, can pause awhile, and take breath and look 


around him; and then, cheered by the sweet face that | 


is ever encouraging and consoling him, plunge on 
manfully again, and stumble, and struggle, and rise. 
When I saw how happy they were, how tenderly he 
loved his good little wife, how proud she was of him 
and his boy, how thoroughly they understood each 
other, and how smooth and tranquil was their busy, 
useful life, 1 began to think that it was not so very very 
imprudent after all. 

It was about this time that the commercial world 
woke up one morning and found that a monetary 
earthquake had occurred during the night, and that 
a great many —too many — notable “ houses” were in 
ruins, and several others tottering in a most unsatis- 
factory condition, and threatening destruction to the 
neighbours. I am sorry to say that the establishment 


in which De Coursey Smith was a partner was found | 


to have completely colla 1; and upon examination 
of the ruins, it became evident that they never had 
had any foundation at all. 

I was shooting in Scotland when this happened, 
and Lizzie wrote and asked me if she might invite 
poor Bella (her husband had bolted to Boulogne with- 
out her) to occupy my rooms whilst I was away, for 
there was to be an auction in the great house in Hyde 
Park Gardens, and all her pretty things were to be sold 
without reserve : everything was to go, even her trin- 
kets, and the child’s dresses. Of course Lizzie might 
do what she pleased with my rooms, or with me either, 
for that matter ; and Bella came, with her poor sickly 
baby, and took up her abode with my gentle-hearted 
friends. She was quite ruined: had not a shilling in 
the world. Well, the auction came on, and what do 
youthink? Mrs. Lizzie goes out furtively that morn- 


ing, with her quarter's allowance for dressing herself | observation which rendered study of the Highland cattle so 


and all her little savings in her pocket, and she buys | fascinating to the critic. The fault of mannerism is specially 


up all that baby’s wardrobe, and its grand cot, and its 


Qh, you women! who shall weave a plumb-line lo 
enough to fathom the worth of some of you? 

They tell me that John Claire is to have his silk 
fown next term, and that it is as sure as fate that he 
will lead the Southern Circuit if he lives five years. 
As it is, the great world pats him upon the back, and 
eall§ hirn a lucky man. Now, if there is one amongst 


Us Who can conscientiously say that he owes Fortune 


or 
ip 


nothing, but, on the contrary, has an account on the 
Sher side of that fickle goddess’s ledger, that one is 
Jo] 

Vhn 


Claire: sheer hard labour and dogged perse- 


verance have made him what he is. will make him 


What he may be ; but luck! no, no, unless it be in his 
hoice of a wife. he never was a lucky man. 
Now it is not every young fellow who is a John 
and if any person will leave at the office of this 
tion a clue to the whereabouts of another Lizzie 
Uilfton. I shall be eternally grateful to bim. So it is 


bell, eat toasted cheese, or read George Sand, without 
danger: but this I do think, and this I do say, that 
when a good man loves and is loved by a good girl, 


_ the best thing they can do is to marry, not with any 





romantic nonsense about love in a cottage, but love in 
a kitchen, boiling the potatoes for dinner; love in his 
place of business, working away to pay for them; love 
making a cheerful home for love to return to; and love 
returning to it cheerfully. Above all, let love avoid 
fault-finding, even though it should lie under his nose, 
and never, never go out hunting for it; and depend 
upon it, that although it will be, of course, very impru- 
dent at first, it will come all right in the end. 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
SIXTH YEAR. 


WE must confess some slight feeling of disappointment on 


| going round these walls, and comparing the pictures with 


those we have seen for five years past occupying the same 
places. There are many pictures now here, which at a 


| former time would have found no place; and that most 


eminent class, which we for want of a better name designate 
the dramatic, is, with the exception of one or two, to be 
afterwards noticed, but feebly supported. Madlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, who was wont to be a chief ornament of the 
exhibition, is here, indeed, but in very inferior foree. In 
place of such pictures as “ The Horse Fair,” the splendid 
study of a dog of last year styled ** Barbaro,” or the almost 
inimitable ‘Cattle in the Highlands,” or the still more 
marked example of her style, ** The Spanish Contrabandista,” 
we have but a somewhat mannered “ Sheep in a Landscape, 
Brittany ;” a skilfully painted work it is true, but not to be 
compared with those above named. ‘This represents some 
sheep upon a piece of waste land, feeding at ease; their 
coats are undoubtedly very faithful reproductions of the 
colour and texture of sheepskin, the long tangles and 
knots of the wool well expressed, and the tints of its varied 
surface rightly given: nevertheless, the wool needs firmness 
and hardness of surface, is hairy rather than woolly, and the 
expression of the faces is not a work of that love and complete 


| noticeable in the treatment of the landscape, which, while 
silver mug and spoon, and lays them all out for it in | 
the morning, as though nothing at all had happened! | 


exhibiting fine marks of artistic feeling, is but a reproduc- 
tion of former eflorts. There are the purple hills, the clear 
grey-purple skies, the varied foreground, rich in tone and 
colour, but so soft as to become weak almost; indeed, we 
should have liked far more decision and delicacy in the 
rendering of the more prominent details, and to get this 
would willingly have sacrificed much that is undoubtedly 
contained therein. Two other works of Rosa Bonheur’s, 
20,21, “ Studies of an Apple-tree in Blossom,’ are the merest 
sketches, and those so liable to comparison with recent English 
productions of the same class, as Mr. A. Hughes's “* King’s 
Orchard” (R. A. 609), that we are convinced no friend of hers 
could bave counselled their display here. A fourth work is 
21, a “ Huntsman taking Hounds to Cover: a low-toned 
hazy effect, such as French painters delight in, when the 
paucity of colour is excused only by the choice of a peculiar 
atmospheric phase, which by the way renders supererogatory 
an immense amount of study and finish which another effect 
would demand. To an Englishman there is much of an 
amusing quality in this work, it is so totally in contradis- 
tinction to all our ideas of the subject. A very heavy dog- 
cart. with broad wheels like a larg phaeton, is drawn by 
{ 


two great horses, more fi 


for a brewer's dray; the man who 
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drives them is as unlike a huntsman as can well be; whilea 
large mortal, mounted on a larger horse, if possible, than the 
others, trots by the side of the vehicle. This man has on 
the usual French boots, thick, heavy, and to the knee, like 
those of our Life-guardsmen. The horses, undoubtedly 
Mdlle. Bonheur’s forte, seem to us coarsely and ill drawn, 
and in action inexpressive. The whole picture looks to want 
finish. 

A picture by Rosa Bonheur’s brother Auguste, 17, 
“(Cattle with Sheep,” displays certain artistic merits of 
breadth and power of tone, but lacks immensely his 
sister's fine colour and fine treatment; it is altogether 
in so low and murky a key that one cannot but 
bless God the earth is not created of so dingy an ap- 
pearance. Although Lambinet’s landscapes are, like those 
of the preceding painters, not very prominent, yet we owe 
so much pleasure to him from works of previous years that 
we must not omit to mention them; they may be studied 
with advantage by the visitor, and are eight in number, 94 
to 101, of which 97, “* Duck-pond, Langley, Bucks,” appears 
to us the best. Constant Troyon is another of these notable 
men; his “ Rainbow” (180) shows a level piece of common 
land, with a pond i n front; while a heavy cloud discharges 
itse Af behind in deluges of rain, a long, bright gleam of sun- 
light brightens on the figures of a herdsman and some cattle 
—an effect finely rendered ; and a wide-spanning rainbow 
behind marks the margin of the falling shower. This is a 
true, vigorous, and well-toned picture. Not far from this 
hangs “ A Landscape, Evening” (137), by T. Rousseau, finely 
sugvestive of that inimitable painter of moorland and Dutch 
scenery, De Koning,—a 
a few dark trees relieved against a dull grey sky, in the mid- 
effectful rendering of aérial perspective which is most admir- 
able. Brighter in subject than this, but still of the same 
merit, is No. 136, by the same, “ Environs of Barbison;” a 
fresh picture of clear green tone (for a French painter), of 
marsh land, with a grove of oaks, and some water at foot. 

srion’s ** Early Morning on the Rhine” (31) is a subject 
which we wonder is not oftener painted. One of those huge 
timber-rafts, so frequently to be met with on that river, 
comes down the long reaches in great zigzags, one portion 
at an angle to the foregoing and following. The crew or 
managers of the raft struggle manfully to direct its course 
against the influence of a strong breeze, that keeps rigid the 
little streamers on the flag-staves, and sends petulant wave- 
lets upon the deck. The action of these figures, some punt- 
ing with their stout poles against the shallow bottom, others 
tugging might and main with great sweeps, some changing 
from one to the other, and others issuing orders, is full of 
spirit and variety. A log-house is on the foremost raft, and 
some women and children are seated by. The effect isa 
dark, gloomy November morning, with clouds threatening 
heavy rain and storms. ‘* Moonrise in the Bay of Naples,” 
by M. Bouquet (25), is probably the most poetical picture of 
its class in these rooms. A huge moon, nigh level with the 
horizon, rises slowly behind the land and a heap of night- 
clouds that gather low, and throws across the far-famed bay 
a path of pure silver fire, which, touching on the beach near 
to us, lights up its pebbles and the soft ridges of the wavelets 
of the sea, where they break on the margin in shallow 
circlets. A row of fishing-boats a-dry upon the shore lends 
force and depth of tone to the foreground by their strong 
shadows and solid mass, as, one behind the other, they 
retreat from the eye. Far away, the top of Vesuvius sends 
out a wavering stream of pallid smoke. 

We have often expressed our opinion, that in representa 
tion of quiet domestic sub jects the French artists transcend 
those of our own country very — rably. They do this, 
we think, simply because they are more modest and naturally 
their method of treatment, An English 
painter is seldom content with the quiet harmonies of colour 
‘ro Which the plainness of the theme supplies 


unassuming in 


or chiaro .7, 


gloomy foreground of marsh, with | 
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and demands, but will assume some fancied vigour of effect, 
or Rembrandtish arrangement of light, seldom natural. and. 
therefore, mostly startling; or he will embody some profound 
motive or uncalled-for expression in his design Which js 
equally offensive. But if the reader would learn how differ. 
ently from all this they do it in France, let him look at 
Edouard Frére’s exquisite scenes in humble life, one of 
which is alone sufficient to illustrate our meaning,—* The 
Toilette” (57). A mother holds a little child upon her 
knee, while a girl, with her back towards us, dries some 
linen before the never-failing stove. Observe the exquisite 
simplicity with which the former feels the bare leg and foot 
of the child, if it be dry, sliding a tender palm along the 
little limb, and the comfortable look of the infant, as wel] 
as the natural action of the girl, indescribable in words, 
No. 58, “ The Breakfast,” is not less genuine. A mother 
feeds a little one on her knee, with a spoon held near to its 
mouth, that, half open in expectation, looks hungrily, to say 
nothing of the expectation told by the drooped lids of the 
eyes, that watch the coming morsel. The pretty little hands, 
half raised towards the spoon, are capital in expression, as 
is also the eager look of longing manifested by a sharp-set 
cat on the floor. In “The Evening Prayer” (62) a mother 
teaches her child to pray, who, with a charming action, first 
clasps its chubby fingers together at the tips, its face bearing 
a look of childish awe that is most exquisitely true in simple 
naturalness. By the side another girl listens. No. 59, 
“The Artizan’s Family,” has not less merit than these in 
design, and in colour they are all of the most skilfully ar. 
tistic order. 

No. 172, “ The Artist,” by F. 


Young Willems. is a 


charming little picture of a young girl ee in drawing 
distance, and a long level of land stretching far away in an | 


upon a board held on her knee. She wears a large ruff 
round her neck, and turns a pretty young rn towards us, 
This is a picture full of a sweet, tender greyness of colour, 
delightful to the eye of an artist. We engraved in our June 
number a picture by A. M. Guillemin, “ A Girl at Prayer; 

another by the same hand, 85, “ The Convalescent,” is an 
equally excellent work. By Trayer are two agreeable pic- 
tures, 146, 146a. The first, named ‘** The Pearls,” shows two 
ladies in a boudoir, one of whom fits into the hair of the 
other a set of those jewels. There is a little stiffness in the 
drawing of the second, ** The Convalescent.” where a daughter 
leans over her mother, and kisses her forehead ; nevertheless, 
the work has been carefully studied, and shows some good 
colour of quietist order. ‘Consulting the Cards” (39), by 
P. C. Comte, shows a woman in a medieval costume telling 
her own fortune, while a withered crone behind her grins at 
the futile effort. There is a luxurious air and some good 
colour to make this picture noticeable. Famous Victor 
Chavet somewhat degrades himself by a reproduction, which 
is not successful, moreover, of Meissonier, in the style, feel- 
ing, colour, and subject of “The Chess-players” (89). 
Theodore Frére sends some of his usual desert scenes. In 


63, “ Caravan crossing the Desert.” some tall camels stalk 
in a line, one behind the other: on the foremost rides the 
Arab driver, a long matchlock across nie shoulder, and 


calmly smoking a pipe of equal length. “A Coffee-house 
at Khan Kalil, Cairo” (66) is a carefully- painted study of 
the locality, with much pleasant, = colour in it. Some 
splendidly-executed drawings by A. Bida, in chalk on paper, 
merit much attention; the ‘Vy are spirited represents itions of 
Eastern people, remarkable for the finish, breadth, and soft- 
ness of their style, as well as the fine pictorial character 
exhibited. By C. Fortin are two interesting pictures ol 
contrasted subjects to the last. No. 53, “* The Conse ript'’s 
Departure, heavy, hearty conscript, receiving 4 
rosary as a pt iting gift from his sweetheart. No. 534, “The 
Return,” shows a girl sitting in her chamber, full of 
nelancholy thought, and forgetting the labour of the day, 
for her distaff stands idle in her hand, while behind - 
comes the subject of her thought, a jovial sailor; he is jus 
about to announce himself in a lover's fashion. 
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Sailor's 
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Our readers will remember a picture here last year by 
, Gallait, of ** Count Egmont before his Execution.” This 
artist sends this year a pendant to that work, in 74, * The 
Brussels Archers paying the last respects to the Counts 
Egmont and Horn.” The corpses of the decapitated noble- 


— 


men lie on a bier, covered with a pall, their heads laid on a | 


pillow, through which the rusty blood is soaking; by the 
side and at the foot of the bier defile slowly the soldiers of 
their old command, their faces expressing grief and anger 
at the sight. The foremost, an officer, bends his eyes sadly 
upon them, and holding a cross-bow bolt, nervously plays 


with its point. There is much fine character in this picture, | 


and for painting it is much superior to its predecessor. 


} 
i 


A large picture by L. Knaus, “ Bavarian Policeman summon- 


ing Gipsies to exhibit their Papers” (91a), shows a piece of 
woodland, wherein some gipsies have commenced to form an 
encampment, and are interrupted by a peace-ofiicer, who 
demands their passports. The last is an old fellow, pompous 
with oilice, yet half afraid of the rough customers he has to 
deal with, although supported by the posse comitatus of the 
neighbourhood — not reliable backers, it would appear, from 
their keeping far in the background, and evidently willing 
torun on slight provocation. A garrulous old woman has 
produced a tattered piece of paper, which the policeman 
examines with evident suspicion and fear, the woman all 
the while protesting its perfect regularity with vehement 
gesticulations, while behind ‘er a surly man leans against a 
tree, prepared to take the | w into his own hands if need 
be, and set its executors at defiance. <A tawdry slattern of 
a girl dresses her hair, and a woman (both profoundly in- 
ditferent to the process going on before them) nurses a baby. 
There is more humour than good, truthful quality of paint- 
ing in this picture; indeed, it 
charges as that by A. 


is obnoxious to the same 
Bonheur above named. 

The last picture we have to name is incomparably the 
finest in these rooms. No. 108, * Early Days of the Reforma- 
tion: Wiesseling, Carpenter of Antwerp, secretly expounding 
the Scriptures.” 
timber of various kinds and sizes lying about. Against a 
post, which sustains the roof of a shed, the preacher leans 
his shoulder. and calmly proceeds with his discourse, en- 
forcing his remarks by laying one hand on the palm of 
another illustratively. His fine intelligent face, with the 
light of mild persuasion and deep conviction in his deep 
grey eyes, tells a noble and earnest character. Before him 
sits a noble lady, evidently a recent convert, whose intense 
interest is finely told; behind, an aged couple sit also: they 
are small tradespeople of the humblest class; the woman 
listens in a passion of attention, and clasps her hands joy- 
fully, her husband follows with all his heart the sayings of 
the preacher, These world-worn faces are most admirable 
in expr ‘ssion. Behind the noble lady are other Lroups,—— a 
syndic. who has brought his two sons to hear, and himself 
hears devoutly ; one of the boys listens, but the attention of 
the other seems to wander, although he too, young though 
he be, seems impressed. Upon a carpenter's bench, still 
further back, a girl is seated, clasping the hands of he 
mother, a widow: next is a handsome Flemish damsel, with 
a wide-winged headdress of scarlet, embroidered with wold. 
A woman keeps the door of the yard leading to the public 
street. and now Quite at the 
back we Ho- 
her 
struggles to keep down a violent and noisy cough. 


admits some new-comers. 
nature, in true 


a woman. who with her hand before 


discern an excellent touch of 
garthian spirit 
mouth 

In short, this remarkable picture is full of interest, incident, 


and the 


character. In execution, a 
emblance to a stvle little known in England will at first 


most varied 


Strong 


probably prejudice the observer against it, this style being 
‘iat called after Lucas Cranach, a dry, solid style of opaque 
Painting, such as we are little accustomed to: on a careful 
. nation he will he astonished to find how, out Of SO 
ich apparent dryness. hardness, and harshness, a mine of 
ls ‘ution. varied colour, and good, sensible, truth- 


The locality is a carpenter’s yard, with | 


ful drawing, is developed to make a picture all would be 
sorry to forget or overpass. 

In concluding we would call attention to a collection of 
drawings in the second floor of the French Gallery, by Mrs. 
Bodichon (born Barbara Smith), of various Algerian subjects, 
which, from their extreme fidelity and true artistic spirit, 
are most worthy of study. 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS 


THE present Exhibition is mainly interesting, in a technical 
or artistic point of view, for the fine portraits by Gains- 
borough, thirty-five in number—-a gallery in themselves — 
which, to those who appreciate such, are a perfect feast of 
delightful study. Beyond these some fine pictures call for 
notice, and may have the precedence. 

Dosso Dossi is an artist comparatively little known in 
England; of him Vasari speaks in his wonted quaint man- 
ner, — eager to distribute praise, he says: ‘* Now, about the 
time that Heaven presented to Ferrara, or rather to the 
world, the divine poet, Ludovico Ariosto, the painter Dosso 
was born, in the same city of Ferrara; and although the 
latter cannot be accounted so great among painters as was 
Ariosto among poets, he did, nevertheless, acquit himself 
in his vocation to such purpose, that not only has Ferrara 
ever held his works in the highest estimation, but himself 
was also adjudged to merit a most honourable mention in 
the renowned writings of the great poet above-named, who 
was, indeed, his tried and trusted friend. The name of 
Dosso has thus obtained greater fame from the pen of Messer 
Ludovico than from all the pencils and colours consumed 
by uimself in the whole course of his lite.” Any one who 
looks at No. 2 in this Gallery will see how unfair this limit- 
ation of praise by Vasari is. Whoever could work so well in 
his art as to produce this picture of * Jupiter and Antiope ° 
need not despair of meriting mere honour; for, indeed, the 
work is not only curious and interesting as an example of a 
transition style between that of the early Ferrarese school 
and that of Venice in its prime, but is truly and absolutely 
a fine picture, with fine drawing, excellent colour, exqui- 
site expression, and considerable 
nude Antiope lies on the grass 


— 


of design. A 
beneath the 
lemon-tree,—the last a perfect botanical study 


pow r 
shade of a 
She dreams, 
and the sweet, happy expression of her face is truly inimi- 
table, — with the soft, half-shut eyes that smile in sleep, and 
the tender curving angles of the mouth. An old duenna 
guards her slumbers, vainly spreading out her withered 
hands to intercept the arrows of a host of pretty little 
Cupids, who hang above. We recommend this picture to 
the study of all who interest themselves in the history of 
styles of art: few so peculiarly valuable in this respect exist. 

Tintoretto is a painter whose works one rejoices to see, 
No. 7 is 
Last Supper; as a work 
of art, fine both in colour and design, but as a representa- 


(llow is it we have so few in public collections !) 
a study for a large picture of the * 
tion of the Last Supper, worthless. The Apostles seem rather 
engaged in a drinking-party than in the farewell of the 
Lord. (45), by the same, 
has been a wonderful study for colour; but, whether injured 


* The Baptism of our Saviour” 


by restorers or only faded from the injudicious use of pig- 
ments and vehicles, is now in asad condition, merely enough 
to show by the transcendent beauty of parts what the whole 
the 


Jordan, while over him John pours the waters ol baptism 


was in its prime. Our Saviour stands up timidly in 


from a vessel: 
Lord. 


' | 
sky and the 


some youthful angels bear the robes of the 
The least injured portions of this picture are the 
water of the river; in the last is a miracle of 
fine colour, its deep yreen-blue scems a mixture of sapphire, 
turquoise, and emerald. 


rather a 


By Michael Angelo is a picture, or 


tudy for a picture, in 


a very contrasted style, 


&e. (15) 


* The Virgin and Child, with St. John, the former 
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sits on a sort of throne in the centre; the infant Saviour 
stands at her knees, St. John a little behind, two youthful 
saints at either side: those on the left of the picture have 
been painted in, while those of the right are left unfinished 
on a ground of green, the outlines only developed. This is 
an interesting picture, as showing the artist’s system of pro- 
cedure. The composition is most admirable, the grouping 
and design of the limbs may be studied with increasing 
admiration and advantage for elegance and variety of line. 
The drawing of the limbs, hands, and faces, is perfect. Visi- 
tors to the Manchester Art-Treasures will remember this 
picture, then entitled “ A Holy Family, four Angels holding 
Scrolls” (107). The Right Hon. H. Labouchere, to whom 
it belongs, purchased it as a work by Michael Angelo’s 
master, Ghirlandajo, but it is now attributed to the great 
pupil of that artist. If rightly so attributed, of which we 
confess a doubt, it is unquestionably an early work. The 
only reason for the change of title must be, that Ghirlandajo 
could hardly have drawn so vigorously as this; the compo- 
sition, marvellous as it is, is certainly not beyond the power 
of that artist, who excelled therein. 

No. 17, “ Madonna dell’ Impannata,” is attributed to 
taffaelle; but, notwithstanding the extraordinary diversity 

of that artist’s works, we doubt if he ever executed anything 
in this hot and lurid style of colour. Indeed, from the 
appearance of certain portions, which seem rendered from 
another system of painting, we presume this oil-picture to 
be a contemporary copy of a work in fresco. A dry, thin, 
poverty of surface, want of variety in the flesh-tints and the 
deep marking of the outlines, suggest this idea to us. Other- 
wise there is much resemblance to Raffaelle’s style of design 
and drawing observable in this picture. “A Portrait of 
Raffaelle,” by Titian (21), has undying interest, although we 
should not like to pledge ourselves to its really being a 
representation of the former: but it is one of the very finest 
works of the latter, deep-toned and rich, as a perfect piece 
of music; the harmonies of the flesh-colour are beyond con- 
ception fine. The drawing of the tender mouth, a marvel of 
skill —its expression going so sweetly with the warm, mild, 
thoughtful eyes. Truly one could sit for a week before this 
picture, and consider Viscount Pollington a fortunate man 
to own such a treasure. Another portrait by the same 
marvellous hand is singularly antithetical to this, not alone 
in style of treatment, but in person painted —a lean, 
hungry-looking man, the long hollows of whose cheeks 
startle one a little after the other. In painting it is power- 
ful in a very different way, being heavy, and, while opaque, 
strong and hard: the expression admirably given. By 
Tintoretto is No. 1, “ Portrait of a Member of the Pesaro 
Family ;" a grand and expressive likeness of an old man in 
senatorial robes. 

Alessandro Botticelli was an artist of extraordinary 
powers and exquisite feeling for the beauty of female faces, as 
his “ Virgin and Child * (275) in the National Gallery amply 
testifies; but we must confess that he did sometimes approach 
upon the very margin of miserable ugliness, a sort of starv- 
ing penury of countenance that is painful to look upon. Take 
No. 29 here, for example, and let his most devoted admirers 
say if they do not consider that the peculiar infantile grace 
of the Virgin, in which he so much delighted, has not been 
reduced to the very verge of sickliness: she seems, to use 

Coleridge's words, - peak and pine,” her 
attenuation and so miserable her appearance. That Sandro 
Botticelli should paint a Venus is a little surprise for those 
who have not studied the art of the time very ¢ here 


so extreme is 


teeply : 
is one nevertheless, not without a certain beauty also, but so 
dry, so fleshless and pallid, as to be rather the ghost of the 
goddess than the goddess herself. Mazzolini di Ferrara is, 
like Dosso Dossi and Alessandro Botticelli, litthke known 
to the English public. Indeed, this is the case with almost 
all the Ferrarese school, for some reason we cannot explain. 
Of Mazzolini’s work there are two pictures in the National 
Gallery, and with them may well compare one here (No. 35) 


ge 
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“ Christ driving the Money-changers from the Temple,” 
The small figures and large amount of space devoted to the 
background in this artist’s works almost at once suffice to 
distinguish them accordingly; here are a mass of the 
smallest figures rushing in a confused crowd through the 
Temple, and Christ following with vengeful stroke of the 
scourge. The colour of this picture is in keeping with the 
system of the composition: dark, violent contrasts of blue, 
orange, and red, sustain the same want of moderation in 
the feeling, which made the figures distort themselves and 
turn and writhe with passionate action. 

When pious donors presented pictures to favourite 
churches, it was much of a fashion that there should be 
represented, at the sides of the pictures, the portraits of 
themselves and their wives, or other nearest friends: some. 
times these wings,—for such they were to the triptich— 
displayed the donor and companions being presented to the 
Deity (for the subject of the centre compartment was almost 
invariably one in which either or both the first two persons 
of the Trinity were represented) by a patron saint, who 
stands behind them, and is, as it were sponsor as well as pre- 
senter of the pious donor. To this custom art and archzology 
have been largely indebted for information on minute por- 
tions of costume, as in the colour of many ornaments which we 
could not expect to find in illuminations or in monu. 
mental sculpture, both of which sources of knowledge are not 
so much beyond suspicion as are the portraitures attached 
to medizval triptichs. Two such wings are Nos. 92, 99,—a 
merchant and his wife praying in the usual style, with faces 
opposed to one another; that is, towards the central lost por- 
tion of the triptich. The Catalogue gives no painter’s name 
to these works, an omission we cannot venture to supply. 
They are, however, extremely beautiful, and in brilliancey of 
painting and perfect preservation we have scarcely yet seen 
anything equal to them. They appear to have been memo- 
rial pictures, that is, left after death of the donors to the 
church to which they originally belonged. There is some- 
thing not a little mournfully interesting in such lifelike pre- 
sentations of long-dead humanity as these. There kneel the 
merchant and his wife, their quaint Flemish faces looking 
alive and happy yet. Neither handsome, and nothing noble 
or theatrical about them ; no prostration, no tearing of hair, 
or anything of that kind: but just the simple and earnest 
devotion of a simple and earnest pair, skilfully painted by a 
skilful artist; their habits are those in which they lived, the 
fur-fringed gown, the heavy gold ornaments, the quaint 
caps, the dark-polished furniture about, and, above all, in 
the background of either picture is a representation of a fa- 
vourite residence—the old Flemish schloss, with its half- 
French, half-German architecture, just as of old when these 
and such as these lived and died therein. All is photo- 
graphic for minuteness and fidelity, and pictorial for inten- 
sity of colour and technical perfection. 

It is delightful to meet with one’s old friends, and 
never, except at Manchester the year before last, did we 
meet so many well-known faces as are here about us. OD 
one side (No. 12) is good, clear-eyed, honest, and intelligent 
Snyders and his wife. (Art-Treasures, 65.) This is by 
Vandyke; near by is the Duchess of Buckingham and family, 
by Rubens (46), a little girl therein being evidently the model 
for that pretty child who stands in the foreground of “ Peace 
and War” in the National Gallery. Here is Northcote’ 
portrait of himself (57), and Sir Godfrey Koneller’s of 
King James II. Here is a head of Lady Hamilton by 
Romney, Garrick by Zoffany, Gainsborough by the same 
(a very interesting portrait indeed, better painted than was 
the artist's wont). Here is dear, good, English Mrs. Gain’ 
borough (135), a clear-eyed, pure-skinned dame, the kindest 
face, the most loving look of a good lady, of forty year* of 
age maybe, the deep wrinkles of time rather than grief or 
trouble upon her fresh complexion; and if we go 4 little 

further here is Gainsborough himself, and she (152). seated in 
a garden just after their marriage; she a blooming 1ass. But 
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the old face of her greater age was not less beautiful than 
this, although the lines are marred and the colour height- 
ened in the cheek. What a pretty little sylph of a woman 
she seems to have been! Here, just above our heads, is an- 
other old friend, indeed a very old and most particularly in- 
timate friend; that is, if confession and confidence on one side 
ean make friendship; no less a person than Samuel Pepys, 
Esq. (as he rejoiced to be styled), Clerk of the Acts of the 
Navy. F.R.S. ete. ete. Here he is in full-bottomed wig— 
not so unaccustomed to its use as he records himself to have 
been on that memorable day when the Duke of York com- 
plimented him on it. There are other portraits not less inte- 
resting than these, with which we have not space to deal. 
A few names must suffice. No. 70, “Sir Watkin and Lady 
Wynn,” Reynolds; “ The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 
and Lady E. Luttrel” (97), Gainsborough ; the quaintest 
presentment of the perky little Duke and his big wife, inno- 
cent, stupid woman — technically a perfect picture; Georgi- 
ana, Countess Spencer (163), Gainsborough, in a riding-dress 
A splendid Gainsborough, ‘‘A Family Picture,” 155. 

With two landscapes we will conclude our notice. These 


are by De Koning (77, 109). His wide expanses of level | 


land, wherein one sees for miles and miles over tree and 
hedge until the sky seems to stoop, as if fatigued, to the 
horizon, and shuts in the interminable vista. | Deep-toned, 
with little colour, black and grey almost indeed as those are, 
there are few landscapes © ffective, so startling in their 
truth: in both a river wil. through the scene: in the 
latter, making long reaches to the sea, it receives a tributary, 
and flows on doubly broad. So potential an observer was 
De Koning, that the picture shows the downward current of 
the stream chafing, not roughly, upon the banks that oppose 
its course, and sleeping gently along elsewhere. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





THE late Italian war will hereafter be memorable for the | 


scientific appliances brought to bear in its prosecution. Not 
only do we find rifled cannon employed for the first time as 
field-pieces, and, indeed, for battering purposes also, if our 
own sparing trials with Laneaster’s cannon in the Crimean 
war be excepted, but, after lying dormant for more than 
half a century, the practice of aéronautic military observa- 
tion has been revived. The brothers Godard, it appears, 
took their balloons with them to the camp, and rendered 
good service by their observations of the enemy's move- 
ments and dispositions. Our readers are aware that balloon 
observations were employed for military purposes during 
the earlier wars of the first French revolution, but they 
were discontinued owing to the difficulties then attendant 
upon the use of them. The first occasion when a balloon 
observatory was employed for military reconnoissance 
Was just previous to the battle of Fleurus, gained over 
the Austrians in June 1794. The chief aéronaut on that 
ocasion was the celebrated Guyton Morveau, the balloon 
having been made with especial reference to military pur- 
poses, under the superintendence of Conté, for the Aérostatic 
Institute belonging to the Ecole Polytechnique. The suc- 
cessiul issue of the battle of Fleurus is mainly attributable, 
a it would seem, to the information which Gay-Lussac and 
his associates were able to convey. He ascended twice, 
hovering in the rear of the enemy, at an elevation of about 
“1) vards. Subsequently a military balloon equipage was 
‘Tganised for the Egyptian campaign, but we are not aware 
any published records in respect of it. It would appear 
that the brothers Godard ascended and took bearings some- 
times y ithout causing their balloon to be held in contro! by 
a guid 


fide-rope, contrary to the practice adopted by the early 
‘rench aéronauts in the military service. Other scientific 


ties used by the allied forces are the ordnance boats 


r 
’ 


mailed sides, constructed in pieces, and conveyed over- 
for service on the Lago di Garda; but perhaps the most 


remarkable novelty of all is what may be termed the flying 
field telegraph, employed by the French at the battle of 
Solferino, on the 24th of June. On that occasion horsemen 
sped along the fifteen miles occupied by the allied front, 
uncoiling an insulated wire as they galloped. That wire no 
sooner touched the ground than it was brought into com- 
munication with a telegraphic apparatus, and furnished a 
ready means of giving to the allied forces a simultaniety 
of action which could not have been secured under the 


ancient system of aid-de-camp verbal orders. 


Actuated apparently by the progress of these scientific 
appliances abroad, we, on our part, are turning our mechani- 
cal genius to account in the construction of a floating ram, 
or enormous ship of wrought-iron, which is intended to 
revive in modern naval warfare the ancient system of 
staving in the sides of an adversary. In the construction 
of this vessel the idea is abandoned of attempting to render 
a ship of war altogether shot-proof. The iron plates are for 


s, _ the most part restricted to the portion of the vessel placed 


under the water-line; and the system of building in water- 
proof compartments is also made subservient to strength. 
We must not omit from our monthly chronicle of scien- 
tific intelligence notice of a paper read by Dr. Guy, on the 
21st of June, on the duration of life as affected by the pur- 
suits of literature, science, and art, with a summary view 
of the duration of life among different ranks and classes in 
society. Dr. Guy divided the subjects of his examination 
into the classes of literary and scientific men and artists. 
The cases he had been able to adduce as elements of gene- 
ralisation amounted to 8449 facts, a large number abstract- 
edly considered, but still hardly considerable enough to be 
accepted as a fair starting-point for statistical inquiry. The 
general deductions arrived at by Dr. Guy are as follows: 
1. The value of human life was lower in the seventeenth 
than in the sixteenth century; but that in the eighteenth 
century the mean duration of human life increased. 2. That 
the duration of life of married men is greater than that of 
unmarried men, the difference being 5} years in favour of 
the benedicts. 3. That as regards general viability/or chances 
of life, females have the advantage, more especially between 
the ages of 25 and 75, Amongst literary men poets seem in 
all ages to have been a short-lived race: Tibullus died at 24, 
Persius at 30, Lucilius and Catullus at 46, Virgil at 51, Horace 
at 57, Ovid at 59, and Martial at 75. The average will be 
seen to amount to 484 years. Against the preceding eight 
Roman poets Dr. Guy ranged the -following nine: Kirke 
White, 21; Collins, 36; Parnell, and Robert Burns, 37: Gold- 
smith, 46; Thomson, 48; Cowley, 49; Shakspeare, 52; Pope, 


56; furnishing the low average of 43 years. Probably, how- 


ever, exception may be justly taken to the British poetic 


panel. Are not the names of British poets who attained a 
venerable age unnecessarily excluded? If only Rogers had 
been added to the list the average would have appeared 
more favourable. 188 scientific men were classified, under 
the heads of mathematicians and astronomers, chemista, 
including natural philosophers, and naturalists. The mini- 
mum duration of life amongst this number occurred in the 
first division, it was 22 years. The longest life (92) fell to 
the lot of a naturalist. In the case of scientific men, the 
limited number of facts at Dr. Guy’s command pointed to 
an excess of life amongst the unmarried. Artists the author 
made to include engineers, architects and surveyors, sculp- 
tors, painters, engravers, musicians, actors, and vocalists. 
Of these, engravers furnish the lowest average. 

Messrs. Jolin and James Russell, the wrought-iron tube 
manufacturers of Wednesbury, Staffordshire, have just intro- 
duced a very striking novelty in the manufacture of the 
larger sort of tubes. A fillet or skelp of iron being bent 
round and caused to overlap, the overlapping portion is 
raised to welding heat longitudinally by two series of what 
may be termed blowpipe flames, one external, the other 
internal. The source of blowpipe heat may be either car- 
bonic oxide pas (the pre ndiuct ola coke furnace) or ordinary 
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illuminative gas. As soon as the line of junction has been 
heated sufficiently, it is subjected, by a very ingenious me- 
chanical contrivance, to graduated internal and external 
pressure, which completes the weld. 

A very interesting communication has been made to the 
French Academy of Sciences by M. Fournet, on the Philo- 
sophy of Coloured Shadows, a subject on which it is asto- 
nishing to reflect how very little is known with certainty. 
The author remarks that the exact appreciation of the 
shadows and tints seen between the horizon and the zenith 
must necessarily be an object of study for the meteorologist, 
and that their modifications according to the time of day, 
climate, and atmospheric state are, moreover, highly inte- 
resting to the landscape-painter. It is not always easy to 
distinguish these different tints. The influence of simul- 
taneous contrasts often mars the determination of effects. 
At times the sun’s too great brilliancy interferes; at other 
times there is a confusion of differently-coloured rings. 
Occasionally all the different colours mingle into one neutral 
tint. The first meteorologist who directed precise attention 
to these coloured effects was M. de Saussure. He devised an 
instrument termed the “cyanometer,” for estimating the 
varying intensity of celestial blue. Unfortunately, the in- 
strument is incompetent to deal with other colours than 
blue. «Painters are a long way in advance of meteorologists 
in all that relates to the notice of coloured shadows. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci even reduced this interesting subject to cer- 
tain rules. For example: he laid down the axiom that red 
lights produce green shadows, whereas shadows caused by 
the setting sun are always purple. The shadow projected 
on white by light, either diffused or of direet sunshine, is of a 
blue tint, increasing in blackness as the field of reception is 
the more white. Furthermore, Leonardo da Vinei esta- 
blished the fact, that no object can appear under its proper 
colours except it be illuminated by light of colours similar 
Following up this subject, Bouguer and Buffon 
also remarked, that blue shadows are projected by the sun 
when near the horizon; and the Abbé Millot noticed that a 
similar tint might be imparted by presenting the receptive 
surface obliquely to the light. Buffon demon- 
strated that red vapours floating in the air projected red 
shadows, whilst Saussure, conducting his experiments near 
the Col du Géant, obtained yellow, blue, pale violet, and 
black shadows, all of which he attributed to the colour of 
the atmosphere at the time, owing to floating vapour. For 
once Buffon departed from his usual exactitude, omitting 
to chronicle the time of day at which his observations were 
made and the angles of projection. Lastly, in the evening 
of August 7, IS4t1, M. Bravais, conducting his experiments 
near the Faulhorn, the sky at the time being tolerably clear, 
noticed that the horizon was surrounded with a rosy belt, 
the reflection of which coloured not only the 
but the ground, He remarked, moreover, on the same occa- 
that his hand threw on paper a shadow surrounded 
witha ruddy areola, which at some little distance became con- 
founded with the paper. [t will have thatin all 
these cases the tint of the shadow has been complementary to 
the luminous source: 
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productive lights wis accepted as an 


axiom. Chevreul was the tirst who combated this notion 
by the following experiment He took a plaster-bust, and 
illuminating it by monochromatic light. he obtained a 
shadow of the same colour: but immediately on the inter- 


vention of diffused white light the tluminat 


bust and the projected shadow were noticed to have thi 
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journal, La Lumiére, a Russian amateur, M. de Rumine, 
who accompanied the Grand Duke Constantine inp his 
voyage in the Mediterranean, has executed some beautify] 
photographie views of different places which he visited. 
Especially note-worthy in this collection are certain Neapo- 
litan and Pompeian monuments. Palermo and its Vicinity 
also come in for treatrnent. The execution of these sun 
sketches is very highly spoken of. 

M. Richbourg has made a discovery which enables him 
to depict, photographically, ceilings, cupolas, and other ele. 
vated objects with full geometric precision and good artistic 
effect; a procedure which, up to the time of this discovery, 
had been impossible. By means of the new process, M. Rich- 
bourg has succeeded in representing the immense composi- 
tion which the Russian painter Bruloff traced on the cupola 
of St. Isaac’s church at St. Petersburgh. M. Richbourg is 
there at the present time, occupied in copying photographi- 
cally the monuments, palaces, and pictures of that capital. 

At a recent meeting of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
M. Hlasiwetz presented a memoir on Chinovine, the bitter 
principle of chinova. This substance dissolved in alcohol, 
decomposes under the agency of hydrochloric acid, being 
resolved into a crystalline acid, the chinovic, and a species 
of saccharoid matter. The new acid is reported to be 
similar in general relation to the acids termed * resinoid,” 
and is probably homologous with isolic acid; having the 
composition of 48 carbon, 58 hydrogen, and 8 oxygen. It 
is a feeble, but yet a constant acid; almost insoluble in 
water; tasteless, and capable of forming non-crystallisable 
salts of considerable bitterness. 

Some time ago we indicated the discovery made relative 
to the absorption of carbonic oxide, and its separation from 
other gases, by passing it through certain cupreous solutions. 
l'urther experience would not appear to contirm that intelli- 
as it is now asserted that carbonic oxide cannot thus 
and isolated; but collaterally a very curious 
discovery has been effected, which is this— If a stream of 
coal-gas be transmitted through the cupreous solutions, and 
more particularly the solution of copper or its oxide, by 
liquor ammoniw, the result is a peculiar red pulverulent 
compound, the nature and composition of which have not yet 
been satisfactorily made out. The remarkable part of the 
discovery is, that none of the carbo-hydrogens which consti- 
tute known, will give rise to @ 
similar result, nor even complex mixtures of carbo-hydro- 
vens, the result of various well-known chemical decomposi- 
tions. In this way, for example, the carbo-hydrogenous mix- 
ture of gases, which results from the action of heat upon 
acetate of potash or soda and lime, when substituted for 
is, totally fails to give origin to the unknown red 
compound, 

Our readers will doubtless remember that, some little 
time ago, the Austrian Government despatched a frigate, the 
‘Novara,” on a voyage of scientific discovery round the 
world. <A papers forwarded by the 
scien titie corps of the ** Novara” to the Viennese Academy 
of Sciences, of which we shall, perhaps, find occasion to 
make passing notice from time to time. The first ot 
these communications, bearing date Dee. 14, is from 
M. Hochstetter ; who states that amongst the most valuable 
collections made whilst the ** Novara” was at Sydney, were 
some fossilised heads of extinct mammialia, the Diproteden 
and the Zig The existence of fossilised mammalia 
in Australia has long In conjunction with 
the remains of gigantic 
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ROME, THROUGH A FRENCH EYE-GLASS. 





Att forbidden fruit is sweet. For an Englishman, 
accustomed to freedom of the press, a forbidden book— 
forbidden for no offence against decency or morality, 
but merely as an expedient precautionary measure — 
has the additional zest of rarity. And therefore, when 
a friend in France mysteriously hands to me, from be- 
neath his cloak, a volume brought forth by the press of 
Brussels, and which crossed the Belgian frontier in- 
cognito, without asking leave, I forthwith retire to the 
solitary shades of my study, and greedily devour the 
contraband dainty. Its savour is sharp, but not un- 
pleasant ; although tastes will doubtless differ in that 
respect. Cardinal-Archbishops will pronounce it detest- 
able, with the suggestion that a ripe Strasbourg paté 
would be less unwholesome and dangerous diet. It 
contains much of what [had previously partaken in the 
land of its native growth; much of what I had heard, 
surmised, and guessed at; and not a little which 
has al! the relish of genuine freshness and novelty. 
Had the bock been written by an English Protestant, 
it would have been a much less remarkable literary 
production; but, being as it is the work of a French 
Catholie, it certainly does make us open our eyes wide, 
and raise our eyebrows. Also, does it fill our heart 
with joy that our forefathers and our foremothers, our 
Henry VIJI.’s and our Elizabeths, did for us as a nation, 
along while ago, what we should have been obliged, 
sooner or later, to do for ourselves. To crown the 
paradox, the prohibited work made its first appearance 
in the Official Journal of the French Government. M. 
Edmond About went to Rome, and instead of doing as 
the Romans do, that is, little or nothing at all, he in- 
dustriously sent back articles which, with afew editorial 
modifications, were printed in the Moniteur Universel. 
They were so impartial in their remarks as to be open 
to the charge of inconsistency and contradiction. They 
might, for what we know, have been continued quietly 
up to the present day, had not the Papal Government 
stepped in, and put a stop to their publication. The 
author, unawed by the pontifical veto, threw his feui/le- 
tons into the fire. and, instead of them, wrote a book, 
La Question Romaine, the fruit of a year's subsequent 
reflection and study. It is a bold polemic, but penned 
in good faith: it does not pretend to have judged the 
enemies of Italy without passion, but it does profess to 
have alumniated no one. Its publication at Brussels 
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French tribunals (which have condemned it, neverthe- 
less), than to get as far as possible out of the reach of 
the Pope. His Holiness is a long-armed man; and it 
is a prudent preliminary to measure one’s distance be- 
fore telling him a few wholesome truths, a sample of 
which is now offered to the reader's critical apprecia- 
tion. Although swept into the Index Expurgatorius, 
they may be taken as the opinions, touching Rome, 
held by two-thirds of the educated men in France. 

The Roman Catholic Church—which M. About in- 
forms us he sincerely respects—is composed of one 
hundred and thirty-nine millions of individuals, with- 
out reckoning the lad Mortara. It is governed by 
seventy Cardinals or Princes of the Church—in memory 
of the Twelve Apostles. The Cardinal-Bishop of Rome 
(who is also styled the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Father, and the Pope), is invested with boundless 
authority over the minds of these 139 millions of 
Catholics. The Cardinals are named by the Pope ; the 
Pope is named by the Cardinals. From the day of his 
election he becomes infallible ; such, at least, is the 
belief of the best Catholics of the present day. Bossnet 
was not of that opinion, but the Popes themselves have 
always held it. When the Sovereign Pontiff propounds 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary, the 139 millions of Catholics are bound to believe 
him on his word, which has happened quite recently. 
This intellectual discipline does infinite honour to 
the nineteenth century ; our posterity, if just, will give 
us credit for it. They will see that instead of cutting 
each other's throats for theological questions, as in the 
olden time, we have made railways, laid down sub- 
marine telegraphs, revised laws, planted colonies, ad- 
vanced sciences, and drained marshes, without once 
disputing serious!y about the fallibility or the infalli- 
bility of a morial man. But, however prudent and 
busy we may be, if we observe that Rome and her 
bishop are the centre of a violent agitation, which 
neither the wiles of diplomacy nor the pressure of arms 
can smother; if we behold, in a little nook in a penin- 
sula, a smouldering fire, which is neither extinguished 
nor yet exactly a-light, but which in four-and-twenty 
hours might set all Europe in flames; no one can 
blame us for considering it our duty to ascertain the 
real condition of Rome, and to ask what is the matter 
there. 

The simple Princes of the middle ages — Pepin the 
Little, Charlemagne, the Countess Matilda—behaved 
very liberally to the Pope. They gave him lands and 
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human beings, according to the custom of the times, 
when men, who were the living chattels of the soil, 
were thrown into the bargain with it. If they acted 
thus generously, it was not because they thought, with 
M. Thiers, that the Pope could not be independent with- 
out exercising sovereign rights; for they had known 
him more independent and lordly in his poverty than 
all the kings of the earth. They enriched him through 
friendship, through calculation, through gratitude, or 
even for the pleasure of disinheriting their families, as 
is practised at the present day. Since the Countess 
Matilda’s time, the Pope, taking a liking to property, 
has enlarged his boundary. He has annexed cities by 
capitulation, as Bologna; he has conquered others by 
powder and shot, as Rimini; he has filched others by 
furtive treason, as Ancona. So that, in 1859, the Bishop 
of Rome is the temporal sovereign of some ten millions 
of acres of territory, and reigns over three millions one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand six hundred and 
sixty-eight subjects ; who utter loud complaints. 

Of what do they complain ? 
will soon find out. 


Only listen, and you 
They say: that the authority to 
which they are subject is the most thoroughly abso- 
lute which has ever been defined by Aristotle; that 
the legislative, executive, and judicial powers are 
united, confounded, and tangled together in the same 
hand, contrary to the usage of civilised states and 
the theory laid down by Montesquieu ; that they 
willingly recognise the Pope’s infallibility in all reli- 
gious questions, but that in civil matters it appears 
to them more difficult to support its application ; that 
they do not refuse to obey (because, after all, man is 
not placed here below purely for the sake of follow- 
ing his own devices), but that they would be very 
happy to obey fixed laws; that the pontiff’s good 
pleasure, how good soever it nay be, is not so good as 
the Code Napoléon, or an Act of Parliament ; that the 
reigning Pope is not a bad sort of man, but that the 
arbitrary government of a priest, even supposing him 
to be infallible, can never be anything else than a 
bad government. That,in consequence of an ancient 
custom which no one could ever set aside, the Pope 
associates himself, in the temporal government of his 
states, with the chiefs, the sub-chiefs, and the spiritual 
officials of his church; that the cardinals, the bishops, 
the canons, and the priests, ravage the country pell- 
mell, far and wide; that to one and the same caste is 
it given to administer the sacraments and the out 
lying provinces; to confirm children and judicial sen 
tences; to ordain sub-deacons and personal arrests; to 
expedite dying Christians and captains’ commissions 
in the army. That this confusion of things spiritual 
with things temporal raises to the highest offices a 


multitude of men who are excellent, doubtless, in the 


sight of God, but who are insu ) ortable in the eyes of 
Pp} 


the people ; strangers often to the country, sometimes 
to business, always to domestic and family life, which 
with no knowledge of details, 
except in heavenly affairs ; children, which 
renders them indifferent to the future prospects of the 


is the basis of society ; 
without 
nation; without wives, which renders them dangerous 
for the present ; 


to reason, because they believe they participate in 
the pontifical infallibility. 


That the Pope, and the 
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priests by whom he is aided, not having learnt book- 
keeping and accounts, manage the finances badly - 
that ignorant or dishonest mismanagement of the 
public treasure might have been tolerated two hun- 
dred years ago, when the cost of public worship and 
of the papal court was paid by 139 millions of 
Catholics, but that it is necessary to look a little 
closer now that 3,124,668 Roman subject souls are 
obliged to furnish the whole amount. That they 
do not complain of paying taxes, because taxes are 
an institution established all the world over, but that 
they would like to see their money spent about earthly 
things; that the basilicas, the churches, and con- 
vents, built or maintained at their expense, delight 
them as Catholics and grieve them as citizens, for, 
in fact, these handsome buildings but imperfectly re- 
place railways, parochial roads, the canalisation of 
rivers, and dikes to keep off inundations ; that faith, 
hope, and charity, receive greater encouragement than 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; that justice 
and the police pay too much attention to the health of 
souls, and too little to the health of bodies ; that they are 
made to pay dear for the maintenance of an uninstructed 
and undisciplined army, of problematical courage and 
honour, who were never intended to make war, unless 
against their fellow-citizens ; that it is painful, when one 
must absolutely be beaten, to be made to pay the cost of 
the stick ; that they are forced to lodge foreign armies, 
and particularly the Austrians, who are heavy-handed, 
as is the way with Germans. Finally, they say, all 
this is not what the Pope promised in his motu proprio 
of the 12th of September ; and that it is sad to see infal- 
lible personages fail in keeping their most sacred 
engagements. 

No doubt, these grievances are exaggerated ; for it 
is impossible to suppose that any nation can really have 
such terrible charges to make against its governors. 
But the malcontents are not all of the same complexion. 
Some of them politely and uselessly entreat the Holy 
Father to reform abuses: they constitute the Moderate 
party. The others propose to reform the whole govern- 
ment, root and branch: they are called Radicals, Revo- 
lutionaries, or Mazzinists. The Moderates express 
themselves clearly ; the Mazzinists shout loud : Europe 
must be very stupid not to understand the one, and 
very deaf not to hear the others. What is the conse- 
quence? Every state which cares for peace, public 
order, and civilisation, supplicates the Pope to correct 
“ Take pity,” they urge, ~ if not 
on your subjects, at least on your neighbours, and spare 
Every time these 


something or other. 


us the threatened conflagration !” 
applications are renewed, the Pope sends for his secre- 
tary of state, a cardinal who rules the Holy Father 
in temporal affairs as the Holy Father rules the 139 
million Catholics in spiritual affairs. He confides to 
him his troubles, and asks what is to be done. The 
secretary of state, who is the Pope’s minister-of-all- 
work — chancellor of the exchequer, foreign minister, 
and commander-in-chief, all in one—replies to his 
aged sovereign without hesitation: “ In the first place, 
there exist no if there did, we 
ought not to meddle with them. Any reform 15 4 
concession made to disaffected persons. To yield ™ 
to prove that we are afraid of them. To confess that 


abuses: secondly, 
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we are afraid, is to redouble our enemy’s strength, 
to open the door to revolution, and to take our 
places in the Gaeta coach, where the lodgings are 
very uncomfortable. We must not budge an inch. I 
know the house which shelters us well: it is not 
new, but it will outlast your Holiness, provided you 
do not attempt to make any repairs. After we are 
gone, let the deluge come if it will; we leave neither 
wife nor child behind us.” 

“ That is true,” says the Pope; “ but the sovereign 
who begs me to do something is an elder son of the 
Church. He has rendered us great services ; he still 
protects us from day to day, and I do not know what 
would become of us if he were to abandon us.” 

“Make your mind easy,” replies the Cardinal ; “I 
will settle the affair diplomatically ;” and he writes an 
invariable note, composed of involved phrases, which 


-may be summed up thus: “ We want your soldiers and 


not your advice, seeing that we are infallible. Ifyou 
seem to doubt it, and if you try to force us to anything, 
even to our own good, we will veil our countenance 
behind our wings, we will hoist the martyrs’ palm- 
branch, and we shall become au object of pity to all the 
Catholics of the universe. Now, we have scattered 
over the face of your land forty thousand men who have 
the right to say whatever they please, and whom you 
pay with your money for speaking in our favour. They 
will preach to your subjects that you are cruelly tyran- 
nising over the Holy Father, and we shall set your 
country on fire without appearing to lay a finger on it.” 

M. Thiers holds that, for the Pontificate, the only 
guarantee of independence is sovereignty. M. About, 
who flatters himself that he is as fervent a Catholic as 
M. Thiers himself, grants that the Pope ought to be 
independent, but would have him so at less expense, 
and without calling on upwards of three millions of 
men to sacrifice their liberty, their security, and every- 
thing that they hold most dear. The vast conquests of 
Catholicism were made at a time when the Pope did 
not reign at all. Ever since the Pope became a king, 
the territory gained by the Church may be measured 
by quarters of an inch. ‘The first Popes, who were not 
kings, had no budget, and no deficit to make up for 
every year, Consequently, they were not obliged to 
borrow heavy loans of M. de Rothschild. Consequently, 
they were more independent than the crowned Popes 
are now. 

From the moment when the spiritual and the tem- 
poral were linked side by side, like a couple of unhappy 
Siamese powers, the most august power of the two 
hecessarily lost its independence. very day, or nearly 
80, the sovereign Pontift is obliged to choose between 
the general interests of the Church and the private 
interests of the Crown. History confirms the fact, and 
there is no need to cite instances of bad Popes who 
would have sold the doctrine of the Holy Trinity for 
half-a-dozen miles of territory. 
the traflic in indulgences and threw the half of Europe 


into heresy, was it to increase the number of Catholies, 


He 


ut if a Pope organized 


to provide an amiable young lady with a handsome 
‘owry ’ = If another Pope brandished excommunication 
ver the heads of the Romans who spent their spare 
sh on foreign lottery-tickets, was it to wean back 


r hearts to the Church, or to draw their dollars into 


the treasury? The confusion of these two powers, 
which would be mutual gainers by their separation, 
compromises not only the independence, but also the 
dignity of the Pope. The sad obligation of governing 
his subjects compels him to put his hand to things 
which he ought never to touch at arm’s length. _ Is it 
not deplorable that bailiffs should make seizures in the 
name of the Pope—that judges should condemn a 
murderer in the name of the Head of the Church? 
That the executioner should cut off heads in the name 
of the Vicar of Jesus Christ? Is there not something 
scandalous in the association of the two words “ Ponti- 
fical Lottery?” And what are the thoughts of the 
139,000,000 of Catholics, when they lear their spiritual 
sovereign, through the organ of the prelate who is the 
Minister of Finance, congratulate himself that vice is on 
the increase, and that the lottery has produced a good 
round sum ? 

The Pope's subjects are not shocked at these contra- 
dictions, because they are accustomed to them, But 
they strike a stranger—a Catholie—a simple unity 
taken by chance from amongst the 139,000,000 ; they 
inspire him with an irresistible desire to promote the 
independence and the dignity of the Church. But the 
inhabitants of Bologna or Viterbo, of Terracina or 
Ancona, are more fully occupied with national than 
with religious interests. Moderate Catholics and ex- 
cellent citizens, they demand from al! quarters the 
emancipation of their country. 
that their city is not necessary to the Pope's indepen- 
dence, and that he would do just as well without 
Bologna as he does without Avignon or Canterbury. 


The Bolognese declare 


Every other town sings the same song ; and if all their 
petitions were heard and granted, the Pope, relieved of 
his administrative troubles, might devote himself en- 
tirely to the interests of the Church and the embellish 
ment of Rome. 
The word “ prelate” slipped from our pen a few 
sentences back ; it requires a short explanation, The 
title is much respected in France; it is not equally so 
The French know no prelates but their 
When one of these ve- 
nerable men drives out from his palace in an antique 


, 
at Rome. 


bishops and their archbishops. 


carriage, drawn at a foot-pace by a pair of horses, 
everybody knows, without being told, that he has spent 
three-fourths of his life in the most meritorious labours, 
lle said Nass in ay illage before he became cure of the 
canton ¢ he has preached, heard conte ssions, performed 
funeral services, carried the viaticuin to the dying. and 
distributed alms to the poor. The Roman prelate is 
often a stout lad just come from the se minary, with the 
tonsure for his only consecration, He is a doctor of 
something ; he can prove that he has a small income ; 
and he enters the Church as an amateur, to see whether 
he can make his way there. The Pope allows him to 
style himself Monsignore instead of Sigrnore, and to 


wear purple stockings. SO shod. he starts on his 


journey, and trots off in the direction of a cardinal’s 


hat. He follows the path of the Tribunals, or of the 
Administration, or of the private domesticity of the 
Vatican: 
be endows d “ ith zeal, and profess a pious cont nip for 


all ways are good alike to him, provided he 
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hut nothing 1s LO be “ac hie ed without “ good 


Y “Ud won : 
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stock of retrograde principles. It would be all up with 
any prelate who should take the Emperor Napoleon’s 
request for reform in earnest. The only course left 
open to that faithless prelate would be precipitate 
matrimony ; for when all hope of worldly promotion 
is lost, the heart-broken aspirant rushes into the arms 
of a wife. At Paris, disappointed ambition commits 
suicide ; at Rome, it commits wedlock. 

A prelate is sometimes the younger son of a great 
family. His house is one of those which have a right 
to the red hat. He knows it. As soon as he puts on 
his purple stockings, he may give an order to his hosier 
for scarlet stockings. Meanwhile, he is passing through 
his apprenticeship, makes hay while the sun shines, and 
sows his wild oats. The Cardinals shut their eyes to 
his conduct, provided the opinions he professes are 
sound, Do whatever you like, O child of princes, so 
long as your heart remains clerical! Lastly, it is not 
rare to find amongst the prelates a few officers of for- 
tune, adventurers in the Church, whom a longing for 
ecclesiastical grandeur has wiled away from their native 
land. The whole world of Catholicism furnishes its 
contingent to this corps of volunteers. These gentle- 
men set singular examples to the Roman people ; more 
than one is to be met with to whom the mother of a 
family would not confide the education of her sons. 

Great pains have been taken to show that the pre- 
lates, not having received the sacrament of ordination, 
belong to the laity ; but it is difficult to understand in 
what respect the tonsured prelates are less priestly than 
the priests themselves. 
tion nor the virtues of the priesthood ; but they have 


all the ideas, the interests, and the passions of the | 


ecclesiastical caste. They are looking towards a Car- 
dinal’s hat, when their ambition does not aim so high 
as the Tiara. It would be better for the people at 
large if the prelates were really Cardinals ; they would 
then not have their fortune to make, and they would 
be under no compulsion to display their zeal in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the nation. 

For it is come to that, unhappily. This ecclesias- 
tical caste so firmly united by the bonds of a learned 
hierarchy, reigns as if over a conquered country. It 
regards the middle classes, that is, the intelligent and 
industrious portion of the nation, as an irreconcilable 
enemy. ‘The prefects are charged not with the admi- 
nistration of the provinces, but with keeping them 
down. The police is organised not to protect the citi- 
zens, but to have an eye upon them. 
have other interests to defend than those of justice. 
The diplomatic corps sent out from Rome represent not 
a country, but a coterie. The educational authorities 
have received their mission not to instruct, but to hinder 
instruction. The taxes are not a national contribution 
for public purposes, but an official marauding for the 
benefit of certain ecclesiastics. In every department 
of the public administration you will find the clerical 


element fighting hand to hand with the nation, and | 


victorious along the whole line of battle. 

In this state of things it is of little use to say to 
the Pope, “ Appoint laymen to important offices.” It 
would be very like telling the Emperor of Austria to 


garrison his Venetian fortresses with Piedmontese 
troops. The Roman administration cannot help being 





True, they have not the voca- | 


The tribunals | 


what it is; it will remain the same as long as the Po 
is seated on a temporal throne. Moreover, although 
the lay population complain of being systematically ex. 
cluded from power, things are come to such a pass that 
a respectable member of the middle class would think 
he was disgracing himself by accepting a high office, 
People would say that he had deserted the nation to 
serve under the enemy. 

Pius the Ninth is the reigning Pope. M. About 
does not forget that old age, majesty, virtue, misfor- 
tune, have a right to the respect of all honest men: 
but Truth has her rights also; she is old, she is 
queenly, she is holy, and men sometimes ill-treat her 
cruelly. M. About does not lose sight of the fact that 
the Pope is sixty-seven years of age; that he wears a 
crown Officially venerated by 139 millions of Catholics: 
that his private life has always been exemplary; that 


_he practises the most noble disinterestedness on a throne 
_where egotism has long been seated; that he spon- 


taneously opened his reign by conferring benefits; that 
his first acts gave the brightest hopes to Italy and to 
Europe ; that he has suffered the slow tortures of exile; 
that he exercises a precarious royalty dependent on the 
protection of two armies; and that he lives under the 
thumbs of Cardinals. But those who were slain by 


-cannon-balls at his request, to reinstate him on his 


throne; those who were shot by the Austrians, to 


establish his power; and even those who toil on the 


pestiferous plain and marsh to swell his budget, are 
still more to be pitied than he is. 

Giovanni Maria, a scion of the countly family of the 
Mastai Ferettis, born on the 13th of May, 1792, and 
elected Pope on the 16th of June, 1846, is a man older 


'than his years, short, stout, pale, and in a precarious 


state of health. His paternal and sleepy physiognomy 

bears the mark of good-nature and lassitude; there is 
nothing imposing about him. Gregory XVI. was ugly 
and pimpled, but he had a dignified air on state occa- 
sions. Pius IX. plays his part very moderately in the 
grand performances of the Catholic Church. The faith- 
ful who have travelled from afar to contemplate his 
Holiness during mass, are astonished to see him take a 
pinch of snuff in the midst of the azure clouds of incense. 
In his leisure hours he takes exercise at the billiard- 
table, by the recommendation of his physicians. 

He believes in God. He is not only a true Christ- 
ian, but a devotee. In his enthusiasm for the Virgm 
Mary he has invented a useless dogma, and has raised 
a frightful monument, which is a disgrace to the Piazza 
d’Espagna. His morals are pure and have always been 
so, even when he was a young priest; this merit 18 
common enough in France, but is rare and miraculous 
on the other side of the Alps. He has nephews who— 
wonderful to relate—are neither rich nor powerful, nor 


Nevertheless, there exists no law 
prevent him from stripping his subjects to enrich his 
family. Gregory XIII. gave his nephew Ludovis 
160,000/. in paper and parchments, which were as good 
The Borgheses bought, at one stroke, 
ninety-five farms with Paul V.’s money. A Commis 
sion appointed in 1640, under the presidence 0! the 
Reverend Father Vitelleschi, General of the Jesuits, 
decided that, to put a stop to abuses, no pope who 
wished to settle entailed property on a favourite nephew, 


even princes. 
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THE WATERING-PLACE, BY T. ROLF, 


A FARMSTEAD, with its honest English look of cheerfulness 
and plenty; a bright brisk stream, where the trout lie lazily 
in the quiet pools, and the minnows dart in cloudy shoals 
about the shores; a shady lane, where the father takes his 
children to play about the hedges, and the lover meets his 
mistress when the day’s work is done; a pleasant country 
stretching out into the distance; and the village church 
lifting its old grey tower against the skies: simple, every- 
day circumstances, all of these, such as we may see in any 
country walk in England; yet Mr. Rolf, with the happy 
power of genius, has combined them into a scene which cannot 
fail to charm the least poetic or the least discerning. It is 
all so natural and unaffected, that it seems as if we had be- 
held that very spot and seen those very men watering their 
cattle scores of times. The dog on the stone, too, wagging 
his tail and barking to his farmyard companions to come 
across, is an old acquaintance whose head we have patted 
scores of times; and there are the ducks, “‘ squattering”’ as 
usual among the reeds and rushes of the shallows.  In- 
deed, this truthfulness, and the exceeding naturalness of 


should give more than 16,000/. a-year, unless he made 
asecond entail in favour of another nephew, and that 
none of his nieces should be portioned off with a dowry 
exceeding 36,0001. Pius IX. might continue the old- 
established fashion of nepotism, but he does not choose 
todo so. His relations are of moderate fortune, and do 


hot stand high in the ranks of the nobility. His 
hephew, the Count Mastai Feretti, married not long 
ago, and the Holy Father's wedding-present amounted 


to no more than a small lot of diamonds, estimated at 
8000/.: which did not cost the nation a farthing. Some 
ten years since, the Sultan of Constantinople, the Com 

mander of the Faithful, presented the Commander of 


the whole scene, make its merit as a composition. The sky, 
with its light streaks of floating cloud, is admirably ren- 
dered; and the sunshine which lights up the scene is the 
kind of sunshine that makes all Nature look so infinitely 
lovely. Not pale and watery, as so often happens, nor yet 
fiery and blinding, as we have bad it more than once during 
this summer of furnace power, but just a little fitful, with 
something of an April-day delightfulness about it. For 
sunlight has its different phases and changeful physiognomy, 
like everything else in nature; and the power of the painter 
and the poet is to seize these subtle varieties, and give them 
back in all their force, but without loss of their infinite delicacy, 
In the picture before us it catches the edges of the clouds 
and glances on the leaves and bark of the trees, falls on the 
sleek backs of the cattle and gives a warmer tone to the 
farmer’s quiet grey, dances on the ripples of the stream and 
lies in broad masses on the quiet trout-pools beyond the 
trees; bringing before us visions of hayfields and violet 
banks, twittering birds and shrill insects, and all the plea- 
sures of a summer’s day in the country, E. L. L, 


the Unfaithful with a saddle inlaid with precious stones. 
The politico-commercial travellers (in the Restoration 
line) who thronged to Gaeta and Portici during the 
Pope’s adversity, carried off a good deal of the jewellery 
The rest is in the casket of the 
young Countess Feretti. 

The character of this worthy old man is composed 
of devotion, good-nature, vanity, weakness, and obsti- 


in their carpet-bags. 


nacy, with a spice of malice-bearing which breaks 
out from time to time. He blesses with unction and 
pardons with difficulty ; good as a priest, he is in- 
sufficient as a king. His intellect, which gave such 


bright hopes and has caused such cruel disappoint 
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ment, is of ordinary and limited range. It is ques- 
tionable whether he be infallible in temporal matters. 
His acquirements are those of all Italian cardinals. 
He expresses himself passably in French. Ever since 


his accession to the papal throne his subjects have | 
eutertained exaggerated opinions both ofhis merits and | 


his defects. 
and earnest desire to do good, they christened him a 
great man. Alas, no! He was simply a worthy 
man, who desired to act differently and better than 


In 1847, when he manifested a sincere — 


which they stun his ears. 


his predecessors, and to merit in some degree the | 


applause of Europe. 
reactionary, because events have discouraged his good 
intentions, and especially because Cardinal Antonelli, 
who governs him by the agency of fear, pulls him 
backwards with all his might. 
not deserve either to be hated for the present nor ad- 
mired for the past. 


In 1859 he passes for a violent | 


He is to be pitied for having | 


slackened the reins of his people without being suf- | 


ficiently firm in the hand to hold them in when 
oceasion requires. He is particularly to be pitied for 
his present infirmity of mind, which allows others, in 
his name, to do more harm than he has ever done 
good himself. 


to him all the misfortunes and all the servitude of 
Italy. It is certain that the Italian question would 
be greatly simplified if there were not a Pope at Rome; 
but the hatred with which Pius IX. is regarded is 
utterly blameable so far as it is personal. They would 
inevitably put him to death, if the French army were 
not there to protect him—a proceeding which would 
be as unjustifiable, for it would be quite as useless, 
as the execution of Louis XVI. The guillotine would 
take the life of an old man who is a good old man ; but 
it would not kill the principle of sacerdotal monarchy, 
which is bad, 

Only put yourself in the place of this too illustrious 
and too unfortunate old gentleman. After having been 
for nearly two years the favourite of public opinion and 
the lion of Europe, he found himself reduced to cut and 
run in hot haste from his Quirinal Palace. He has 
known at Gaeta and Portici what it is to pass those im- 
patient hours and days which embitter the minds of 
émigrés. A grand principle, very ancient, about whose 
legitimacy there was no doubt in his mind, was vio- 
lated in his person. His counsellors told him, with one 
voice, “ It is your own fault ; you put the monarchy in 
danger by your ideas of progress. The immobility of 
the 
stability of thrones; you will have no further doubts 
about it if you read the history of your predecessors.” 
He had had the time this 
system, when the Catholic armies reopened to him 
the road to Rome. Delighted to find the principle 
saved, he made a vow to himself never more to com- 





governments is the condition sine gua non of 


to become a convert to 


promise anything, but to reign immovable, according 
to the tradition of the popes. jut here are the 
foreigners, his saviours, who impose on him the con- 
dition of moving onwards with the times! What 
could he do? He neither dared to refuse everything 
nor to promise everything. For a long time he hesi- 
tated ; then he entered into engagements against his 
will; then he disengaged himself, in the interest of the 


Ett arr, 
future, from the engagements which he had undertaken 
in the interest of the present. Now he is sulky and out 
of humour with his subjects, with the French, and with 
himself. He is aware that the nation suffers; but he 
permits himself to be told that the sufferings of the 
nation are indispensable to the security of the Church. 
The whispers of his conscience are stifled by the re. 
collections of 1848, of which his counsellors take care 
to remind him, and by the fear of revolution, with 
He therefore shuts his eyes 
and ears, and sets himself to work to die quietly in 
the midst of his furious subjects and his dissatisfied 
protectors. Every man devoid of energy would act as 
he has done, if put in his place. It is not he whom we 


ought to condemn ; our blame falls on weakness and 
In reality, he does | 


old age alone. 

It will not be quite so easy to obtain the acquittal 
of Cardinal Antonelli. This despotic viceroy over the 
Pope was born in a veritable den of wild beasts, 
Sonnino, his native village, has attained greater cele- 
brity in the history of crime than all Arcadia in the 
annals of virtue. It is a vulture’s nest hidden amongst 
the mountains of the South, on the borders of the 


_kingdom of Naples, changed in some respects at pre- 
The members of the secret political societies impute | 


of pillage and storehouses of rapine. 


sent. Paths impassable by the gendarmerie, forests in- 
terlaced with creeping underwood, deep ravines, and 
gloomy caverns, formed a landscape which was a beau- 
idéal for criminal purposes, The old and scarcely 
habitable houses of Sonnino were nothing but depdéts 
The population, 
alert and vigorous, had for centuries cultivated the 
arts of highway robbery. The newborn babes breathed 
contempt for the law together with the mountain air, 
and sucked in, with their mothers’ milk, the axiom, 
“Thou shalt covet thy neighbour's goods and everything 
that is his.” When they were taught the accomplish- 
nents of pursuit and escape, of taking without being 
taken, the value of moneys, and the arithmetic of 
sharing stolen valuables, their education was complete. 
In the year of grace 1806, this greedy and brutal, im- 
pious and superstitious, ignorant and cunning race, 
presented Italy with a little mountaineer named 
Giacomo Antonelli. 

Kites and hawks are not the parents of doves. If 
young Antonelli had displayed from his birth the sim- 
ple virtues of an Arcadian shepherd, his village would 
have disclaimed him at once. But the influence of cer- 
tain events modified, if not his nature, at least his con- 
duct. His infancy and youth received contradictory 
lessons from the professors of brigandage and the gen- 
darmerie. He was only four years old when the French 
army shot the robbers who infested the outskirts 0! 
Sonnino. After the return of Pius VII. he witnessed 
the beheading of several neighbours who had dandled 
him upon their knee. The lad Giacomo could not help 
reflecting on the inconveniences attendant on robbery 
before he had time to taste its sweets. Several men of 
progress around him were looking out for trades that 
His own father re- 


were less perilous than thieving. 
ie 


frained from exposing himself to highway dangers ; 
first was a herdsman, then a steward, then a municipal 
tax-gatherer, in which capacities he made more money 
with less risk. The young man hesitated for some Hime 


in his choice ofa profession. His vocation coincide 
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with that of every true son of Sonnino: to live in the | 
midst of abundance, to want for no sort of pleasure, to 

make himself at home everywhere, to depend on no | 
person's will, to domineer over and frighten those around | 


him, and, above all, to violate the laws with impunity. 
To attain this high aim without exposing his precious 
life, he entered the Grand Seminario of Rome. 

In France, young men enter seminaries with the 
hope of being ordained priests: Antonelli reckoned 
upon not being ordained. The reason is, that in the 


intelligence becomes a magistrate, a prefect, a coun- 
cillor of state, a minister. Curés are made out of infe- 
rior materials. Antonelli distinguished himself so well 
that he escaped the sacrament of ordination. He has 
never said mass ; he has heard nobody’s confession. He 
obtained the friendship of Gregory XVL., which was of 
more use to him than all the Christian virtues. He 
was made Prelate, Magistrate, Prefect, Secretary-General 
of the Home Department, and Minister of Finance. 


A Minister of Finance, if he only knows his trade, can 
save more money in s months than all the brigands 
of Sonnino in twenty years. Under Gregory XVI. he 
had been a reactiouary, to render himself agreeable to 
the sovereign. At Pius IX.’s accession he professed, 
for the same reason, liberal ideas. A red hat and a 
portfolio were the reward of his new convictions, prov- 


ing to the inhabitants of Sonnino that liberalism itself | 


was more lucrative than robbery. He gained the ear 


ceeding too well. He helped the Holy Father even in 
his irresolutions. As President of the Council of State, 
he proposed reforms which, as minister, he adjourned 
to that day six months. Nobody was more active than 
he in preparing the constitution of 1848, and in vio- 
lating it. 

He retired from the ministry when he saw there 
was a certain amount of danger to be incurred ; but he 
aided the Pope in the secret opposition which he made 
to his ministers. Rossi’s murder inspired him with 
serious reflections. He was not born at Sonnino to let 
himself be assassinated ; quite the contrary. He put 


the Pope and himself in a place of safety, and played 


at Gaeta the part of Secretary of State in partibus. 
From this exile dates his complete mastery over the 
mind of the Holy Father, his restoration to the esteem 
of the Austrians, and the consistency of his subsequent 
conduct. No more contradictions in his political life. 
Those who once accused him of hesitating between the 
good of the nation and his own personal interests, are 
reduced to silence. He wishes to re-establish the 
absolute power of the Popes, in order to dispose of it 
at his pleasure. He hinders all reconciliation between 
the Pope and his subjects; he invites the cannons of 
Vatholicity to come and make the conquest of Rome. 
He ill-treats the French who expose themselves to 
death on his account; he shuts his ears to the liberal 
unsels of Napoleon IIL. : he purposely prolongs his 


ids er’s exile he draws up promises di motu propre, 


thir LL; 
taki 


iking all the while how to elude them. He returns 
at last. and for ten vears reigns over a timid old man 
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and an enslaved people, opposing a passive resistance 
to all the counsels of diplomacy and the universal wish 
of Europe ; holding on to power, careless of the future, 
abusing the present hour, and every day augmenting 
his fortune after the true Sonnino fashion. 

In 1859, Antonelli is fifty-three years of age ; he 
has retained his youth. His stature is robust without 
being heavy, and his health is that of a mountaineer. 
The breadth of his forehead, the brightness of his eyes, 


_ his aquiline nose, and all the upper portion of his coun- 
capital of the Catholic Church any Levite with a little | 


tenance, inspire you with a certain degree. of astonish- 
ment. His brown and somewhat Moorish face is 


lighted up with a flash of intelligence. But his heavy 
| jaw, his long teeth, and his thick lips, denote the 
| grossest appetites. You take him for a minister grafted 


on asavage. When he assists the Pope in the cere- 
monies of the Holy Week, he is magnificent with dis- 
dain and impertinence. He is lodged in the Vatican, 
just over the Pope’s head. The Romans ask, by way 


_ of a melancholy pun, which is the highest, the Pope or 


Who will say that he had not chosen the right path? | Antonelli. All classes of society hate him alike. Con- 


cini himself was not more detested. He is the only 
man respecting whom the people entertain no differ- 
ence of opinion. A Roman prince stated that the 
Eternal City contains two families whose wealth is 
unbounded ; the Torlonias and the Antonellis. Both 
made their fortunes within a few years, the first by 
speculation, the second by power. 

His family are comfortably off. His four brothers, 


| Filippo, Luigi, Gregorio, and Angelo (excuse the word) 
of the new Pope as he had that of the old one. Pius IX. | 
had no secrets for him, and confided his desire of cor- | 
recting abuses, without dissembling his fear of suc- | 


wore cioccie, or Italian mocassins, when they were 
boys ; they now each wear a countly coronet. One of 
them is governor of the Bank, a capital place ; since 
poor Campana’s condemnation, they have given him 
the Monte di Pieta also. Another is Conservator of 
Rome under a senator selected for his insignificance, 
which is like being a deputy-mayor in a town where 
the mayor himself is a figure of nought. His cousin, 
Count Dandini, lords it over the police. As for the 
Secretary of State, the men and women who know him 
intimately affirm his life is not one of hardship. Were 
it not for tiresome interviews with diplomatists and 
daily audiences to be given every morning, he would 
be the happiest of mountaineers. His tastes are 
simple: a robe of red silk, unlimited power, an enor- 
mous fortune, an European reputation, and every plea- 
sure that man can enjoy; these little trifles suffice for 
all his wants. Reckon besides, an admirable collection 
of minerals perfectly classified, which he preserves, 
keeps up, and enriches every day with the passion of 
an amateur and the fondness of a father. Never having 
been ordained priest, he is a Cardinal-deacon — no 
more; which relieves him from many annoying re- 
straints. 

This happy mortal has one weakness, but a very 
natural one—the fear of death. A handsome lady who 
granted him a private interview, asserts that he pas- 
sionately felt her pockets to make sure that they con- 
tained neither pistol nor dagger, and that she herself 
was not a second Charlotte Corday. This fear of death, 
his love for money, his family attachments, his con- 
tempt for men, his indifference to the welfare of the 
people, and divers traits of accidental resemblance, have 
caused Antonelli to be compared to Mazarin. They 
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were born amidst the same mountains, or nearly so, 
The one slipped furtively into a woman’s heart, the 
other into an old man’s mind. Both governed unscru- 
pulously and merited the hatred of their contempo- 
raries. They both spoke French alike comically, with- 
out being ignorant of the delicacies of the language. 


Nevertheless, it would be unjust to place them in the | 


same line. The selfish Mazarin dictated to Europe the 
treaties of Westphalia and the peace of the Pyrenees ; 
he founded by diplomacy the greatness of Louis XIV., 
and made the fortune of the French monarchy, without 
neglecting his own. Antonelli has made a fortune at 
the expense of the nation, the Pope, and the Church. 
Mazarin may be compared to an excellent but dis- 
honest tailor, who fits his customers perfectly, after 
cabbaging several ells of cloth for himself. Antonelli 
resembles the Jews of the Middle Ages, who demo- 
lished the Coliseum for the sake of the old iron cramps 
which held its masses of stone together. 

After this incomplete specimen of Monsieur E. 
About’s publication (which has been seized, confis- 
cated, and withdrawn from sale— but not refuted), the 
Protestant communities of Europe, whatever misgiv- 
ings they may entertain respecting their schismatic 
separation in a religious point of view, can have none 
whatever about the advantages of their political eman- 
cipation from all control, authority, or rule, which 
might be exercised over them by the Bishop of Rome 
and his Ministers of Temporalities. E. S. D. 








SONG. 

Lost Love! had this longing 

Found rest in thy nearness, 
To me all belonging 

Thy beauty and dearness ; 
Day by day closer binding 

Its linked chain around me, 
To wait death’s unwinding, 

The earthly had bound me. 


Now, Lost Love! this longing, 
Like wings ever straining, 
My soul, o’er life’s thronging 
And care and complaining, 
Bears up to heaven’s portal, 
And lifts through its clearness 
Towards the immortal, 


The undying dearness. Isa CRAIG. 








THE NIGHTWATCH. 
By H. S. MARKS. 


A LONELY nightwatch passing through a sleeping city, 
blowing his horn at intervals, and calling out the hours, 
While others 
are softly sleeping with their families gathered round them, 
he alone must brave the winter tempest and the summer 
storm, guarding the homes of those unconscious thousands, 
Left thus 
in such lonely silent guard for so many hours, no wonder 
largely into these 
men—we are speaking now only of Germany — that the 
hour-song, or cry, of some of them is a hymn, as with the 
Viennese watchman, and that Mr. Marks has felt a biblical 
find. 


has in itself a dreamy and romantic interest. 


and keeping sin and danger from their doors. 


that the religious element enters so 


quotation to be the aptest illustration he could 


“Unless the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 


, 
' 





| fastened on the inside. 





but in vain,” he writes against his picture, further ex. 
pressing his thought by the band of light under the 
cathedral door, which tells of midnight mass and conven; 
prayers, asking for that protection without which the 
nightwatch “waketh but in vain.” Two lighted windows 
also speak of home watchings, perhaps of home sorrows, 
where the dear life is slowly ebbing from the loving hands, 
and the joy and glory of the family is fading sadly into 
death; for German hours are proverbially early, and 
German customs do not sanction even the mild dissipation 
of late bed-going. Most likely, then, there is some poor 
fevered wretch, moaning uneasily behind that lighted case. 
ment, some weary watcher counting the hours as they lag 
and halt upon their way, to whom that discordant horn 
makes a precious music, speaking as it does of one other 
hour passed, one other step gained towards the light and 
its release. None but those who have experienced the un- 
speakable weariness and solitude of watching through the 
night by a sick, perhaps a raving, bed, can rightly appre- 
ciate the full value of the nightwatch. Absurd old dress, 
useless old pike, dingy old lanthorn, and placid, worn. 
out, cowardly old man, as may be our watchman and his 
equipments, and utterly valueless as he may be in moments 
of real danger, demanding strength and courage; yet the very 
fact of his being there at all, and his shuffling step through 
the paved street, his hoarse voice, and the hideous melody 
of his old cow’s horn, are all welcome beyond words to 
the miserable wretch watching or suffering alone through 
the dark night. At least it is the consciousness of a human 
presence, and that of itself soothes human suffering. 

In the larger towns of Germany the nightwatch and 
his lanthorn are fast becoming obsolete, displaced by the 
modern policeman and gas. They linger still in the lesser 
towns, and even in some quarters of Berlin and Vienna. 
These watchmen have multifarious duties. To begin with, 
they carry at their girdle a huge ring, on which is strung 
the key of each house in their beat or district; and part of 
their business is to try every door, and see if it be duly 
If left unfastened, they knock 


up the porter, or one of the many inhabitants—for Ger- 





mans live, like the French or the Edinburghers, in flats, 
and one house-door opens into the apartments of many 
families—when the mistake is rectified, and the old wateh- 
man has his pour boire for his trouble. Also, if any of those 
various inmates should be late, and keyless, the watch will 
let them in for another pour boire ; sometimes driving what 
people call a roaring trade if there has been a féte or ball, and 
their district has had invitations. They are not only watch- 
men, but merely add this to other day-occupations. One old 
fellow in Berlin, that we knew of, was a notorious plural- 
ist. He cut wood for his district, mended boots and shoes, 
ran errands, took down and put up shutters, and had at 
least half-a-dozen daylight trades, besides his night-work of 


_ trailing through the streets with his dim light slung on his 





medival pike, and his exasperating cow’s-horn at his girdle. 
It was a mere farce to think of him as a guardian of the 
streets in anywise. His pike he could not have used under 
any circumstances, and he was so old and feeble, and what 
the Scotch call “ feckless,” that a well-grown boy of twelve 
could have easily worsted him in a stand-up fight. But he 
was “company” in the streets. and that was something. 
These German watchmen carry us far back: as far as 1 
deed as to Dogberry’s time, from whom they have descended, 
whole and entire, like living stereotypes, knowing 2° 
change. One smart policeman with his bull’s-eye, truncheo, 
and rattle, all packed up in a neat, small compass, would do 
far more effectual service than a whole battalion of these 
antiquated Teutonic “ Old Charlies,” with their large mat 
riel and small power. Even in the equipment of watchmen 
we see the infinite value of compression, as a saver and mul- 
tiplier of forces. 

Mr. Marks’ picture was in the recent exhibition a the 
Portland Gallery. E. L. L. 
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“T PUBLISH THE BANNS OF MARRIAGE.” 
By DR. DORAN, F.S.A. 





A CHRISTMAS-WEEK in a nobleman’s mansion in the | 


country, Where the hearts are as large as the house, 
and the general arrangements, like the French land- 
lord’s wine, “ leave you nothing to hope for,” is gene- 


rally a taste of a winter-paradise, which is not awarded | one there who in place of feeling, if not of singing, 


tu everybody, but which is highly appreciated by those 
who al permitted to enjoy it. 


Weli.nere is a fine old English mansion, whose | 


very biicks bear a rosy hue of good living and sound 
poit. Every window flings back the light poured 
dow: by a bright winter sun, and looks like an eye 
yeaming with refined, yet frolicsome, jollity. Within 


there is a holiday party,—a whole score or so of 


gentlemen and ladies of various ages, with no real 


care to weigh upon the eyelids of any one of them. | 
To do the ladies justice, they look as happy, and) 


bright-minded, and brilliant-tempered, as ladies in- 
variably look,—when they have nothing to cross 
them. On the other hand, some dire calamity seems 
to depress the whole | ody of gentlemen; and had 
they been gazing at an earthquake they might have 
looked more moved, but they could not have felt 
more disgusted. The truth is, that they had good 
cause for being cast down, and full of spleen, and of 
general dissatisfaction at things as they were. From 
the host, Sir the youngest 
guest there——a white-cravated lad from Eton,—they 
were mighty hunters, and frost had set in! To men 
whose happiness is measured by “runs,” a frost in a 





Edward Moultsang, to 


hunting country is desolation; nay, the aboinination 
of desolation. means foxes in 
plenty, hounds that know their business, huntsmen 


and whips to match, a good “ mount,” a district where 


To them “ country” 


thie covers do not lie too close, and open weather. 
These are at once the essentials of their existence, and 
the terms on which they consent to live. If the 
weather be not open, their bowl of human happiness 


gets unpleasantly cracked. In their despair they 
The rector, 


who has breakfasted at the hall, has a fine opportunity 


approach to something like blasphemy. 


of delivering to his impatient hearers a homily on the 
beauty of willing submission; but, unfortunately, the 
reverend gentleman “ hunts,” and, naturally, he rails 
Poor 
the satisfying philosophy of Peter Bell's 

not their rich inheritance. To them a field was 
hot a field, but the that 
stood in it, or scampered over it, under the influences 


at the climate as irreverently as any of them. 
! 


o ? . 
(ai atures ! 


men, hounds, and horses 
fan ill smell, and the enthusiasm of nothing-else-to- 
lo-ativeness. 

The unhappy gentleman in question had left the 
tweak fast-room. They were now assembled in the 
spacious and richly-furnished hall, to which immediate 

Cess Was had by those who ascended the broad Hight 
steps between it and a garden, now covered by 
They stood in groups, like the Girondins just 

ious to being led to execution. The resemblance 


is founded, perhaps, 
irties, that 


On 
there was nothing now in the world 


living for. Standing, sitting, lounging ith Casy 


razing into the 


irs, reclining on couches, 


the settled conviction of 


fire, staring blankly at the snow, or looking into books 
which they no more read than Correggio’s Magdalen 
read the volume given her by the painter ;’a settled, 
sturdy, solid discontent filled every heart to bitterness, 
rendered plain features additionally ugly, and con- 
verted the handsome and the jolly into people of a 
very ordinary and unamiable cast. There was not 
hymns of praise to the Creator of all the bright wintry 
grandeur without, did not express his disgust, or 
fling his-little shaft of blasphemy, or growl his dis- 
content at the check given by the frost to his favourite 
sport ; and vet they had other means of killing their 


great adversary — Time— or of improving themselves. 


There was shooting, skating, walking; and there was 
a library, with a billiard and smoking-room, within- 
doors. But, you see, they had, one and all, set their 
hearts upon a “famous run;” and in affairs of the 
heart of that sort, English gentlemen-sportsmen can 
with difficulty bear up against unexpected disappoint- 
ment. 

When I say that all gave audible token of their 
grief or their disgust, 1 must notify one exception, in 
the person of young Maurice Redgrave. He 
tall, handsome, gentleman-like fellow, a younger son 


was a 


of a younger son—not half so rich as Sir Edward’s 
aristocratic- looking Kight 
months out of the twelve he lived with his uncle, the 


groom - of- the-chambers. 


baronet, to whom his knowledge of horses was of first- 
The he 


Often he was with the Marquis of Claysoyle, breaking 


rate importance. other four was erratic, 
in horses for his lordship, transacting a world of 
work for the ' 
pecially after the two ponies of Lady Dora Belville— 
the only child of this illustrious 


cousin, that is, 


secretary Marchioness, or looking es- 
pair, and a sort of 
a cousin of several removes, to the 
head of the family; but a cousin, as busy people said, 


not nearly so far removed from Lady Dora herself. 


When Maurice was not acting as master of the horse 
to this noble household, he played the part of a man 
about town. During fourteen hours of the day he 
was a portion of that tremendous institution called 
; Society.” After midnight, the gold carriage changed 
to the pumpkin, and Maurice slept at his “ lodgings”— 
a back-room in St. Alban’s Court. 


the 


“ Hle’s as idle as 
wind,” is an expression which does but scanty 


justice to what is always more or less busy, and never 


altogether ut rest. It was often applied to Maurice, 


but with equal unfairness. lle was a barrister, but 
had never buried his auburn curls within a wig; and 
he had no ambition to become Chancellor, even of the 
but idle he Il have 
seen him stand of a Sunday Morning, between break- 
fast and be 


seen doing anything, and for a whole bour he has 


duchy of Lancaster ; hever Was, 


church-time, when no one else was to 


busied himself in flinging stones from the flight of 
steps in front of the house in the direction of the great 


cedar in the field beyond the lawn. I forget the 
distance: it was something very great, and it was 


the ambition of Maurice to send a stone clear over 
that lofty 


ceeded in accomplishing this feat about thirty times 


Cua;r. (jn one Of casion, when he had Suc- 


‘ ' ' 


within the hour, the handsome, simple minded, busy 


fllow went to church, through the stables, im the 
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most complacently happy frame of mind that can be 
conceived, 

Aud now on this morning of general disappoint- 
ment to a hunting host and his hunting visitors, 
Maurice, blank and dreamy as he looked, gave no 
expression to any feelings of wrath against the snow 
or the frost, or the sender of them. He confined 
nimself to making “ comments on the expletives which 
issued from the full aud indignant bosoms of others.” 
To all he applied some soothing rejoinder, which was 
generally received with remonstrative growls. He 
had hardest work with the parson,—an apostolic man, 
who lived in a Swiss cottage, had a thousand a-year, 
and thought self-denial a duty in others. But even 
the liveliness of the sporting clergyman was toned 
down by the quiet, if not satisfied, remarks which 
Maurice made upon the weather. 

“Tt will all be right at last, if you will only 
occupy yourselves and have patience,” said Maurice, 

“ Hear him!” exclaimed the rector. “ If I write 
three sermons a-weck, and wait long enough, I shall 
feel the sun warm in May, and not think the time of 
waiting a weary one.” 

“ Certainly,” rejoined Maurice; “1 recommend to 
every gentleman an object. It’s worth while living 
to experience the warmth of May, even though fox- 
hunting be then over. If the frost last six weeks, as 
is likely enough, they will appear all the shorter if you 
will only fill up the time by useful pursuits.” 

“There is nothing either useful or agreeable at 
this time of the year but fox-hunting,” said Fred 
Moultsang, the baronet’s eldest son. “ Upon my 
soul,” added the young heir,“ this is not a country to 
live in; you can't depend upon the climate, you see. 
[ don’t wonder the Claysoyles are gone to Italy. 1 
have a great mind to follow them. ‘They say you can 
hunt bag-foxes, at all events, all the year round there. 
You may 
find an object there. Dora Belville may not have 
ponies to look after, but you might break a brace of 


What do YOu say, Maurice, to joining us? 


mules for her. Will you come? Can you overcome 
inules 7” 

“| think so,” said Maurice, with a quiet smile — 
he knew his cousin Fred to be as obstinate as any 
mule that ever trotted, or refused to trot. “ But | am 
not able to accompany you to Italy. I start to-night 
for Mecklenburg.” 

“ For the Antipodes '’ eried Sir Edward. 
Maurice, what takes you to Mecklenburg 7?” 


om Why, 


* Well,” replied the younger son of a younger son, 
“iny lord (by this title he always alluded to Lord 
Claysevle) has heard of a wonderful pair of Mecklem- 
burg ponies, precisely fon Lady Dora, and he has 


commissioned me to look at theta, purchase them 


if I approve of th mn, and take them over to Florence, 


if I have no objection to the trouble. | have none in 
the world. On the contrary, [ have now an object 
in view, and so I am happy in spite of the suspension 
of fox-hunting.” 

When, shortly after this speech, Maurice left the 
moody company to their reflections, they found some 
amusement in canvassing Maurice's phrase touching 


* an object in view.” and. of course. his friends gave it 


4&@ mischievous turn. 
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* Perhaps he has an eye to. the embassy,” said 
long Jack Carter, between whose legs the ponies 
might have passed without touching. “ Deyilis), 
unfair if he has, for he knows I have applied to 
appointed attaché.” 

“Hem!” growled the rector, with a grim smile. 
“ I suspect the young fellow does really intend to be 
an attaché himself.” 

* What! to the embassy ?” exclaimed Sir Edward, 
with more surprise than would have been warrantable. 
even had poor Maurice aspired to that honour. 

* IT cannot say,” remarked the reverend gentleman, 
“but L may ask, without indiscretion, What would 
you think of two attachés — Maurice and Dora?” 

For the first time that day the entire assembly 
laughed, not at the very low wit and inapplicable 
French of the rector, but at the idea of Maurice Red- 
grave,—a man without an income, a fellow who 
always slept in the worst furnished of the bachelors’ 


he 


rooms at country-houses where he visited, a con- 
noisseur only in horse-flesh, setting up for a judge of 
womanly worth and beauty, or daring to raise his 
eyes to such an exalted young personage as Lady 
Dora Belville! 

* Too bad! too bad!” exclaimed young Myteson, 
of the Guards. “ The Redgraves, sir, in the male line, 
have no blood; they're of a bad tap. Their canting 
motto —* Recht Graf’—was only given them in de- 
rision, not in honour; for no respect, sir, for the 
Redgraves, as gentlemen. No gentleman, sir, could 
respect them in that light. 
and all that sort of thing, 
The tap is bad, sir; the tap is bad. 
sut the Claysoyles, sir, that is another thing! They 
are Belvilles ; they came in with the Conqueror. Their 
blood, sir, is of the right colour. They are centlemen, 
I respect the Belvilles. Every 
gentleman must do so who regards blood, and knows 


They are good fellows, 
don’t you see; but theyre 


not gentlemen. 


sir, and gventlewomen. 
what blood does, and what water can’t do. I confess, 
the idea of a Redgrave marrying with a Belville is 
repulsive to a gentleman.” 

The dapper little personage who delivered himself 
of this striking speech was the son of an ex-lord-mayor, 
a wholesale cheesemonger, who had procured for his 
heir a commission in the Guards. He was a brave 
little ass. He looked upon the descent of lis im- 
mediate ancestors to trade as “a derogation,” no doubt; 
but Jets ton sang, the device on the shield of the 
Mytesons, 
Pevencey and Hastings by the Conqueror himself to 


‘was a speech, sir, addressed between 
my great Norman ancestor; and our blood, sir, is the 
right thing, and no shadow of mistake !” 

Little Myteson was always allowed to have his own 
short way and time with the sole subject on which he 
could speak. When he had run himself out, Fred 
Moultsane declared, that * setting aside all that non- 
sense” "—which he did not believe to be nonsense 
“he, for his part, thought Maurice might have a heart 
for a horse, but he certa nly had none for a woman. 


“Iphigenia lit up a flame in that lump of stupidity, 


(‘yinon; and Maurice is not such a simpleton as that, 


remarked the rector, by the way. 


‘{ don’t know anything about that,” rejoined Fred; 


‘Maurice is sitnple Simon enough: that ] do know 
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And after all Dora is not such an angel, nor is a simple 
fellow like Redgrave the man to find such a thing out 
ifshe were. How should he?” 

“Ah!” said the rector, crossing one leg over the 
other, and caressing his favourite limb with a very 
white and plump hand, “don’t be too distrustful of 
Maurice’s capacity, and recollect that Balaam’s ass 
recognised the angel before the prophet himself could 
see the divine beauty. But that’s neither here nor 
there. Thank heaven, there’s luncheon going in, 
Moultsang ; don’t forget the Madeira!” 


Fame had spoken of the ponies, not beyond their 
deserts ; and when Maurice reached Mecklenburg, he 
learned that they had been purchased by a German 
prince for a lady whose skill in driving princes and 
ponies was notorious, and that they could not now be 
had for love or money. But Dora was not to be dis- 
appointed, and Maurice was commissioned to remain 
where he was till he could procure a pair of miuiature 
steeds equal in every point to those of his Serene 
Highness’s friend. In this search Maurice spent a 
remarkably pleasant e, till May had opened on the 
year; and then, with a pair of ponies such as all the 
fairies in Shetland might have approved, he set out for 
the banks of the Arno—a mounted English groom 
leading each pony —and Maurice himself playing 
cavalry escort. Long and wearisome was the way ; 
and though thie fairy horses were good-tempered, their 
groom was not. Maurice might have driven a squad- 
ron of wild cobs before him with less discomfort to 
himself than he experienced in the management of the 
pig headed sub-inaster of this horse. 

On a portion of his route, however, he met with 
certain compensations for his travelling miseries and 
his responsibilities of office. In Southern Germany 
he traversed a district which had been visited a month 
or so previously by the Marquis and his family. Ther 
he found that the memory of Dora’s beauty had lasted 
for several weeks, which is a fair immortality for that 
ordinarily evanescent reputation. It was particularly 
among the “students” that this memory was kept 
alive; and Maurice heard from these, at the Wirths- 
lafels of hotels in towns with high schools and uni- 
versities, of the triumphant progress of the English 
Fraiilein. A two-hours’ residence in any of these towns 
sufficed, in fact, to make Dora’s beauty an object of 
worship to all the sentimental idle young men in the 
place, and an object at least of comment, to say nothing 
worse, to all the women, including even those pleasant, 
tender, blue-eyed, and honest-hearted German girls, 
who can well afford to see a sister fair. without doubt 
ing the force of their own charming looks and cheerful 
hearts, These latte f however. SOO] ceased to merely 
criticise Dora’s beauty. They acknowledged it. They 


considered it “curiously ;” for it was altogether dif- 
ferent from their own,—but after consideration, they 
Pronounced it “ perfect,”"— though, perhaps, not likely 
to be permanently approved by German gentlemen. 
hese latter exhibited a gallantry on Dora’s passage, 
warm enough to have lasted for ever; and it did, till a 
lresher be auty passed on that enchanting way At 
orst Dora was perplexed, the Marquis s andalised, and 


“lady ” offended by these demonstrations. Bouquets 





were placed on Dora’s plate at the breakfast-table ; 
and flowers still brighter and fairer occupied the same 
place at the dinner-table. When she went abroad, a 
crowd of variously attired students grouped before the 
doors, quickly disposed themselves in double line, and 
every young man raised his cap as she passed with the 
Marquis and Marchioness to their carriage. Ifthe day 
began with flowers, the evening was closed with song ; 
and beautifully harmonised voices from beneath Dora’s 
window not only bade her a melodious “ good night,” 
but the choral homage was no sooner made than the 
singers quietly wended homeward, leaving her to 
realise the wishes they had framed for her in song. 
All this was strange enough to the English travellers, 
who were, as | have pointed out, variously affected 
thereby. But this homage was so free from in- 
pertinence, so strictly observed within its limits of a 
respectful, yet admiring homage, and that only— it 
was, in short, so sincere, and, moreover, the not 
unrefined custom of the country, when the light of a 
strange beauty dawned upon it, that the courteous 
gallantry was accepted in the spirit with which it was 
offered, and without a word passing between the parties 
each of them was equally gratified. As Maurice became 
acquainted with some of these details by the way, he 
felt gratified too, and did not pause to ask himself 
Why should he? He fully agreed with 
the Teutonic admirers of the Anglo-Saxon beauty, and 


wherefore, 


deemed himself more fortunate than they in the prospect 
he had of speedily beholding that beauty again, And 
so he went on his way, not altogether rejoicing, because 
of the trouble he hourly experienced through the 
obstinacy and awkwardness of that peculiarly pig 
headed groom. 

When Maurice rode into the court-yard of the 
Marquis’s villa residence near Florence, “my lord” 
was leaning from one of the windows, scolding his 
French maitre Choétel on a matter touching claret, for 
which the Marquis of Claysoyle had a very remarkable 
weakness and an intensely strong admiration. But he 
was possessed by a weakness and an admiration of 
respectively increased degree for horses, Perhaps he 
loved his daughter better than either, or as well as 
either; if not, Dora assuredly ranked next to them in 
his regard. Accordingly, he came down from the 
window and his wrath to welcome Maurice, who had 
traversed so long a way in order to bring these ponies 
for his daughter. My lord’s love for horses was at 
inverse ratio with his knowledge ol them, Neverthi 
less, he eagerly examined the newly arrived steeds. 
He looked into their mouthis. lifted each leg, rubbed 
the hair on their knees, manipulated their sides, saw 
them walked round the court-yard, and was as wise as 
bye fore. They made howe Vera des idedly ple asant im- 


1}] rroomed, travel stain d. and something 


pression, 
weary as they were, the pretty Mecklenburghers were 
still so gracefully shaped, and so full of vivacity, that 
it was impossible that they should convey any but a 
favourable impression, even to the best skilled in the 
points of a horse. The examination having been made, 
and the impression conveyed, the Marquis looked to 
Maurice for his especial opinion, That Maurice had 
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Marquis to think of them as he did. This ceremony 
having been accomplished, the ponies were led away 
by the pig-headed groom, who looked more stolid and 
pig-headed than ever, as an Italian “helper” came 
forward, all black eyes, white teeth, broad smiles, and 
“no English,” to do the honours, and to show groom 
anid ponies to the stables. 

The steeds being cared for, the Marquis next took 
thought for their squire. The latter was as travel- 
stained as his charge, but he wore therewith the clear 
healthy, un-break-down-able look of a young E nglih- 
man of his age, rank, and habits. He was not a man 
to be done up by a much longer ride than that he had 
just completed, and he laughed away the idea of his 
‘going to bed directly.” He would dress, dine, and 
after that do anything my lord chose to require of 
him. 

“Very good,” said the Marquis; “dinner shall be 
prepared for you. I dined alone an hour ago; but I 
will come and take some claret with you. Dora and 
her mother are in Florence, and [ do not expect them 
home till late.” 

Maurice reflected for a moment, or seemed to do so, 
and then remarked that he felt a little feverish after 
his journey —perhaps tea in his own room would be 
better for him than dinner and claret; and, in short, 
he did feel that a night's rest, early commenced, would 
be of particular advantage to him. And so the in- 
domitable squire of ponies went, like a lazy page, to 


bed. 


On the following morning Maurice was astir with 
the lark. He was resolved that the ponies should be 
brought to Dora in the very best condition, and by 
himself. The bright-eyed Italian helper gave enthu- 
siastic aid towards a part of this end, while the pig- 
headed groom looked on, with no other interference 
save a grunt of very contemptuous quality. When 
the pretty steeds began to look like holiday ponies 
again, Maurice went forth to while away the time until 
the hour of exhibition. There were no signs in the 
villa of the heads of the house being astir, and Maurice 
made his way to the garden in the rear of the residence. 
He had scarcely entered it when the song of a lark 
hich up in the heavens arrested his attention. He was 
not musical, although he made use of as many opera 
“boxes” as any young bachelor in London, who was 
in favour with the owner of a box. But here was 
another sort of music—one new to his ear, although 
enough, in England. In all bird-dom there is nothing 
like the song of the lark. Had Ronsard tried to imitate 
it in French poetry, as he 


he might have heard as good. had he only risen early 


it 
the nightingale, he would |} still more disgracefulls 
failed, After all, sweet as is the nightingale, it is a 
dissipate d little creature that wears itself into a con- 
sumption by late hours and over-much singing. But 
the lark, sir! Permit me to observe that there is 


nothing of earth about him! He is a voice: and erhat 


a voice! What a voice? The voice of a cheerful 
angel, carolling in the pure ether at God's good mes- 
Sacre to man Ave. foll Ww it, th it vi . of one of the 


winged messengers of his Lord! “ is more distant 


and yet it is sweeter, brighter, more silvery jubilant 


has done with the sone of 





than ever. And why? Because, as the plumed herald 
nears heaven, his eye catches glimpses of the ineffable 
beauty, and his heart all but breaks with exulting song, 
proc laiming the splendour of the courts of the hea savenly 
King. Strain thy sight, as well as thine ears, ohlistener ! 
Thou may'st just discern the quivering wing «1 the 
minstrel of the air, gradually descending. His song, 
too, quivers and melts away, but is never extinguished, 
The “linked sweetness” is still there. It is only 
softened for a while, because the inspired songster js in 
a tremble of delicious ecstasy at the sight and the 
sounds of the heaven at whose gates he himself hath 
sung. How sweetly measured is the descent of the 
minstrel and his lay! You may almost distinguish 
every trembling feather now ; and yet you can hardly 
eatch the honey-liquid notes of his seemingly dying 
melody. He is but recovering from the sweet pain of 
his great ecstasy. Earth cures him effectually of that, 
and forthwith he wings again for heaven. Oh! hap- 
piest of created things, that can at once possess that 
for which thou longest! Nay, heed him, listen to him 
now, if thou hast been deat before. He has shot up- 
wards in rapid circles of song; a pillar of exultation 
seems building itself in the air; louder and sweeter 
crows the voice of that ecarolling angel ; and by that 
overwhelming torrent of tuneful gladness thou may’st 
know that the winged herald is pouring forth his 
heart’s whole content of ecstatic gratitude at the 
crystal barriers of his Master’s throne. 

Maurice, perhaps for the first time, understood 
something of the clory thus celebrated. There wasa 
slight veil upon his eyes, token of the fulness of his 
heart: and as he half-turned round, as if fearful of 
being seen thus affected, there stood beautiful proof 
before him that there were other eyes that could be 
attracted, and another heart that had been touched, by 
the morning music of that carolling lark. 

A wing of the villa overlooked the fairest portion 
of the garden, through one high, single window, oval- 
— dl, and within three feet of the ground. All that 
could be seen of the walls of the building was covered 
by graceful arabesques, in fresco-painting. But it was 
partially connected by flowering plants and creepers, 
the fresh and fragrant mass of whic 7 clustered in a pro- 
fusion of fresh leafery, and buds and blossoms of every 
hue, round the high oval window immediately over- 
looking the garden. Within this oval, fairest of pic- 
tures in so sweet a frame, stood Dora, unconscious 0! 
aught but that almost delirious songster, and with his 
bricht song offering her heart —a bright thing, too— 
in homage to their God. She was attired in at once 


the simplest and most appt ‘opriate of costumes. A 


1? 


white morning dress of mus slin—newly -fallen snow 

uld not be whiter —received its grace from her. A 
lively French artist might have complained that, by 
concealing the throat (against which it was loving y 
held by a tie of white riband, on which dainty Herr . 


would have penned a century of audacious odes), and 
covering the arms, the dress failed something in @ 
pir turesque point of view. [am not of that opinic 
nor are vou. courteous reader. Look at that fair gu 
before she turns and discovers you and 
Maurice, and say if a French artist conld improve her 


° . . 5 ‘or , Tl ; 
by his professional arrangement 0! the. figure. Th 
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head is raised towards the sky, where the heavenly 
minstrel has his temporary home. Her eyes are as 
serene and calmly beautiful as that home of holiness 
and song. One hand, too, is raised unconsciously — a 
movement born of delight, and, perhaps, of some fear 
lest a sound should interpose to mar the ecstasy. The 
other seems to rest on the slight girdle of white riband 
encircling a waist which might have rendered Ana- 
dyomene envious. But in truth that hand rested on 
Dora’s heart, controlling the tumult of its beating, as 
the hymn of the lark thrilled it with its beauty. 
Angelo would have taken her for a saint. And what 
could look more holy? The very flowers, clustering 
and pendent, with the dewy leaves amid which she 
stood less framed than enshrined, seemed to reach and 
drop, and climb towards her, won by her graceful and 
fragrant presence. There was an incense in the morn- 
ing air which heightened the holiness and purity of the 
picture—for picture it all seemed, so motionless was 
Dora in her long oval frame of flowers—till a cul- 
minating outburst of song from the lark shook her with 
emotion, when slowly bending her head she became 
conscious of the presence of her cousin Maurice. 

They both came once to earth. It need not be 
denied. They were two natural, unaffected people. 
And they acted just like what they were. They were 
on friendly terms, and they greeted, each the other, as 
two friends of such relative positions might be expected 
and warranted to do. 


Fra 


Maurice, indeed, had a peculiar 
regard for Dora, such as a younger son of a younger 
son might feel for his cousin—a rich Marquis’s daugh- 
ter—provided he says nothing about it to any one, 
and does not dwell too much on it himself. Dora had 
no “peculiar” regard for her cousin. She knew him 
as a friend of the family ; an occasional inmate of the 
house —sometimes for long periods—one who was 
especially useful to her father in various ways, and who 
was always willing to be so to the ladies of the family 
in any way. They now shook hands, asked mutual 
questions, said something about the song of the lark, 
and finely discoursed freely on the subject of the ponies. 
All this time Maurice stood leaning against the oval 
window, at which Dora was now sitting. On a wish 
expressed by her, he, as a matter of course, took her by 
both hands and assisted her to descend lightly mto the 
garden, round which they walked together. In five 
minutes the breakfast- bell summoned them to the 
house. Maurice thought they had been a very short 
time together. Dora thought nothing at all about it. 


{To be concluded in our next.} 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF A NAVAL 

OFFICER —1845, 1846. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

OOUP D'EIL OF HONORURU. 
A sHorT and ple asant run with the north-east trade- 
Wind has transported the admiral’s ship from Ow hyhee, 
where we last left her, to the outer anchorage or road- 
stead of Honoruru, the capital of the Sandwich Islands. 
A roll of bunting has been unfurled to the breeze, and 
4 salvo of twenty-one guns has been d ing honour to 


his Hawaiian Majesty's fllag—a tasteful blen ling of 


the British and American colours, emblematic of the 
joint exertions of the people of the two nations in 
the great work of civilisation which has been, and is 
still being carried out among this group of islands. 
The salute is shortly returned by the guns of a some- 
what formidable fort on the south or seaward side of 
the town, which, with a very English-looking church 
steeple for its most conspicuous object, is for the most 
part hidden in the profusion of tropical vegetation. 
Lines of detached cottages, with their surrounding gar- 
dens, radiate in different directions, and form the 
suburbs ; and beyond these, to the east and west, lie large 
tracts of level country, dotted with cocoa-nut trees. To 
the north the eye ranges along a fertile valley, until it 
lights on a remarkable gorge or pass in a chain of 
mountains, which cuts off a portion of the island on that 
side. This is the celebrated Pari Pass, and looks more 
like the cutting in some gigantic railway than the 
work of Nature. Over the precipices of ‘his gorge a 
former king is said to have driven his enemies, much 
after the same summary fashion as the Scotch monarch 
dealt with his foes at the Pass of Killiecrankie. Were 
it not for this gorge or opening, the mountains would 
effectually screen the south side of the island from 
the salutary influence of the trade-wind, which, con- 
centrating its strength in the Pari Pass, sweeps occa- 
sionally with great violence down the picturesque 
valley of Nuanu, clearing the atmosphere from ma- 
laria, stirring into some kind of life the torpid waters 
of the coral harbour, and extending its benefits to 
the more troubled surface of the outer roadstead, where 
the British flag-ship has just anchored. 
harbour is the 


This coral 
natural harbour of refuge 
slightly touched upon at the end of my last sketch, 
The rollers are at peace, and there is no surf to mark 
the windings of the reef; but here and there, along 
the inner edge of this natural sea-wall, a canoe, riding 


far-famed 


at anchor, supplies the missing clue. The owners of 
these canoes are native fishermen, who are using all 
their skill to entice the finny tribe from their coral 
caves, Where they seem to make themselves as much 
at home as though the little zoophites had constructed 
them purposely for their accommodation ; In grati- 
tude for which, the scaly tenanfs wear the livery of 
their different abodes, or, in other words, the various 
kinds of rock-fish are usually identical in colour with 
their favourite haunts. This identity of colour not 
only saves the fish himself on many occasions from 
falling victim to the rapacity of his numerous ene- 
mies, but enables him to pounce slily upon any un- 
conscious smaller fry, who, speculating on the owner's 
absence, may, as is their wont occasionally, indulge 
in a game of hide-and-seek amid the recesses of his 
coral mansion. Here and there also, where the reel 
is barely covered, other islanders nay be SeCCTI col 
lecting shells, or chopping off bits of coral, wherewith 
to tempt the 
board our ships. 


many lovers of natural curiosities on 


THE BEDOUINS. 

“ Who's for the shore 7” 

to by 
to the 


} ’ } 
way through one ol the channels to the 


is a call rapi lly responded 
officers of various calibre, from the leutenant 
middy. and a boat is soon seen wending her 


inner harbour. 
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These natural entrances, while they are sufficiently 


winding to prevent any continuous line of unbroken | 


rollers from forcing their way inside, are not so intri- 
cate but what vessels may pass in and out with per- 


looking somewhat rusty after their last cruise, and 
offering a striking contrast to a British man-of-war 
brig, as fresh about her hull, and as trim aloft, as if 


she had been just removed from the cover ofa glass | 
case. Several Chinese traders also, between which | 


country and the Sandwich Islands a very profitable 
trade is driven, diversify the group; while moored 
close inshore lies a rakish-looking schooner, as gay 


about the hull as paint and gilding can make her. | 


This is the royal yacht, which the monarch must find 
a great improvement, in point of personal accommoda- 
tion, upon the double or state canoe of his ancestors. 

We have scarcely obtained a fair footing on terra 
firma, when the ground seems to shake under us with 
the tramp of steeds in full career, while the air rings 


with the wild shouts of their riders, and, amid clouds of 


dust, a host of native horsemen bear down upon us 
with the impetuosity of a charge of Bedouins, reining 
up with equal skill when within a few feet of us, or 


just in time to save us from being hurled back into | 


the sea—a proceeding very far from their intention. 


These horsemen, whom we were wont to designate by | 
the naine of Bedouins, are perpetually scouring the | 
highways and byeways, in the hope of encountering | 


some deluded officer, seaman, or marine, who may be 
bold enough to trust himself on his legs, and of forcing 
him to a mount: for the islanders seem to consider 
us, like sea-fowl in general, or their own more fami- 
liar tropic bird in particular, as but sorry performers 
on dry land: even the natives themselves, male or 


female, who can afford the purchase or hire of four | 


legs, are seldom known to perform any journey, how- 
ever short, upon two. 


“Here’s the horse for Mister Nelly!” (mis- | 
sionary), cries one, jumping off his beast, and tackling | 
at once to our worthy chaplain, who happens to be | 
foremost in the group, and almost forcing his foot into | 


the stirrup. 

“Take him by all ineans, padre!” says a voice 
from our side; “ you're just a match: he’s not been 
much oftener on his knees than you have!” 

“ Nuronha, sir! Here’s the first lieutenant’s horse !” 
cries another, giving a smart cut in the rear to the 
parson’s charger, and sending him off at full gallop; then 
immediately grappling with the officer, whose rank his 
keen eye seemed at once to have detected, he half hoisted 
him into the saddle, amid shouts of merriment on all 
sides. For ny own part, I seldom patronise any horse 
devoted to the first lieutenant, for he is very apt to have 
contracted a habit of stopping dead short, no matter 
the pace, at every point of the road which affords his 
rider an opportunity of scanning his ship, and scrutin- 
ising with a seaman’s eye the staying of her masts or 
the squareness of her yards: he is also especially given 
to make a bolt for the first sandy beach he may en- 
counter, where the officer is sure to dismount, in order 


to investigate the quality of the sand for deck-cleaning 
purposes. No sooner, however, in the present instance 
9 


_ did the coin drop into the open palm of his owner (these 
_ Bedouins always exact payment in advance, which, 
fect ease. At this very time an American whaler is — 
seen taking advantage ef the first of the flood, and | 
“backing and filling” with great skill into the harbour, | 
where several of her consorts are already anchored, | 


after all, is the best policy for both parties— it saves 
the rider from any further responsibility or exaction, 
and, as the sequel will show, the wary islander is no 
loser by the arrangement), than the animal found that 
he had a different class of rider froin the ordinary run 
of first lieutenants—a sharp touch of the spur soon 
cut short his beach-lingering propensities, and sent 
him off at racing speed in the parson’s wake. 

“ Nuronha, sir!” shouts a third, riding full tilt into 
the very centre of the group on a vicious-looking quad- 
ruped, which speedily cleared a space with his heels, 
“ Here’s the midshipman’s horse!” cried the islander, 
exchanging a significant glance with one of the 


juvenile members of our party, and drawing attention 


to a restive-looking brute with a wicked eye, very 
little flesh on his ribs, and very few hairs on his tail. 
“ Here’s the horse for the mid-ship-man!” he re- 
peated, (as if there could be any doubt on the subject 
whatever!) while the animal humped his back, and 
again lashed out furiously with his heels. 

“He'll do for me,” cries the aspiring Nelson, 
springing lightly on the back ofthe coveted prize, which 
galloped off ere the coming lash could reach him. 


THE MANSION-HOUSE, 


The whole party is soon mounted, aud guided by the 
animals’ instinct we all meet at the Mansion-House, a 
place of public entertainment, where a capital table 
@hote is kept. Here we will consign our steeds to 
their owners, who have followed close in our rear, and 
who at once gallop back in the direction of the landing- 
place, in the hopes of finding another relay of officers 
or a cargo of liberty-men, a still better speculation for 
their pockets. 

[ don’t know whether the same understanding exists 
here between the horse-owners and the landlords of 
grog-shops as at Malta. I remember, in the latter 
place, there was one steed more especially famous for 
carrying out this understanding. No sooner was he 
mounted by his amphibious rider than he would start 
off at full gallop, a mode of proceeding after Jack’s own 
heart, but which he was not long permitted to enjoy ; 
for arrived in the latitude of a well-known public-house, 
a little way out of the town, and celebrated for its milk 
punch, the animal had a most summary method of dis- 
posing of his freight by stopping dead short, and send- 
ing Jack flying over the bows, as he technically terms 
it; or, if that manceuvre failed, he had a trick of hump- 
ing his back, or of shaking as it were every muscle of 
his body at once, which never failed to disturb most com- 
pletely Jack’s centre of gravity, and send him sprawling 
on the road. The horse, thus eased of his burden, gave 
his rider no chance of a remount, but, tossing his head 
in high glee, would trot back to his owner for another 
freight, and the trick was of course repeated ; while 
Jack, failing to recover his charger, would walk very 
philosophically into the house for a glass of grog where- 
with to recover hims lf. Llere he was sure to be soon 
joined by a number of his shipmates in succession, and 
on comparing notes over their grog, they would in- 
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THE MORNING AFTER THE STORM, 


YESTERDAY there was a fierce storm all along that dan- 
gerous coast. The wind blew hard to land, and the vessels 
in the offing had much ado to hold their own, and save 
themselves from being driven on to the steep chalk cliffs 
flanking the town. All! night long fires were lighted on the 
hills and upon the shore; the lighthouse-man kept his 
sharpest watch, and the coastguard-men forgot smuggled 
kegs and contraband manillas in their anxiety for the 
various craft labouring out at sea. Hardy men gathered 
about the boats, discussing in eager tones the chances 
of one brave ship, evidently worsted by the storm. and 
watching for the wind to fall, that they might put out to 
her assistance. No boat could live in such a sea as was 
then running, and the poor vessel burned her blue-lights 
and fired her minute-guns in vain —not the bravest man on 
shore dare fling away his life in the hopeless attempt to 
reach her. But when the morning broke the storm passed 
off gradually, and then the boats put off to the ship, lying 
at a little distance from the shore, her masts gone. and her 
whole appearance showing the fearful struggle she had cone 
through. Her timbers happily remain sound: and after 
she has been unloaded and lightened. the sail-maker and 
the ship’s carpenter can set her sufficiently to rights to 
take her round to the neighbouring port to refit. But it is 
painful to see her sitting on the water heavily and sadly 
like a wounded bird, with broken wings and scattered 
plumage, all the pride, and life, and power gone out of 
her. 

Mr. Rowbotham has well preserved the angry aspect 
of the land and sea, characteristic of the day after a storm. 


variably find that they were all indebted to the same 
lubb rly “grey,” for the abrupt termination of their 
cruise and their subsequent jolly meeting. Whether the 


he rses here are taught the same tricks I can't say, but 
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BY T. M. ROWBOTHAM, 


The sky is still heavy, black, and lowering, but hope shines 
out from that large rift in the centre, where the blue is so 
bright and where the small white clouds are scurrying as if 
in play before the wind. The waves are still crisp and 
broken on the top of the heaving swell; the sea-fowl still 
excited, as they swoop down on the riches which the storm 
has cast up for them: there is a look of unrest and commo- 
tion in everything — chief of all, in the tossing boats, with 
the dashing spray flung up in showers of foam against the 
dark bows, and the strong waves rolling heavily against 
them. But the men sit unconcernedly enough; they know 
the signs of the times by heart, and can read all the differ- 
ence between the storm that is coming and the storm that 
is going: though to unlearned, town-bred eyes, they would 
look very much the same things. Nothing is so rich and 
Not the sea itself, with all its 
wonderful revelations, all its changeful moods, equals the 
wild variety of the clouds, or offers to the artist such end- 
less study of forms and hues. True, they have not the life 
of the sea; their motion is not that vigorous self-impulsion 
which gives the impression of life and feeling; but their 
changes are infinite, and the beauty of their forms and 
tender colouring is without a parallel in nature. Nothing 
needs more careful study and more accurate representation 
than clouds. The sea, too, is no trifle to handle with fit 
breadth and delicacy — the liquid depth, so heavy in its 
roll and so light in the foaming crest, the giant swell and 
the fairy sparkle, the force and the play, the strength and 
lightness. Mr. Rowbotham’s sea is excellent; full of life 
and power, with an actual] motion in it. E. L. L. 


various as cloud scenery. 


it al} comes to the same thing in the end, and the same 
scene is constantly being enacted in the Sandwich 
Islands 


can abandon the idea that he is on 
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applies the same rules for his guidance, using the same 
strange phraseology in both cases: he invariably takes 
his seat on a horse, and pulls away at the bridle, as 
though he were perched on the yard-arm, and hauling 
out the weather earing of the third reef, swaying his 
body to and fro as it were, to conform to the motion of 
a ship: the consequence is, that the horse-gear, espe- 
cially in this part of the world, not being proof against 
such eccentric movements, Jack often finds himself 
overboard, while his steed seldom gives him any better 
chance of remounting than the old Maltese grey ; so the 
former strikes out at once for the life-buoy, or, in other 
words, the nearest grog-shop. 

To return to the Mansion-House, where we have 
arrived in the very nick of time ; the dinner is served, 
and we must secure our places at once if we wish to 
have any share of the delicacies which are already being 
discussed a l’Américaine, or *‘ d—l-catch-the-hinder- 
most’ fashion. These table d’hote dinners pass off agree- 
ably enough. Here you become acquainted with men 
of various callings and occupations, and of considerable 
information in their respective departinents :— British 
and foreign naval officers; captains of American 
whalers; sometimes one or more of his majesty’s 
ministers may honor the spread; occasionally we may 
find ourselves placed between the two rival editors of 
the Honoruru Journals, who, after discharging whole 
broadsides of hostile matter against each other from 
their respective bureaux, meet in social harmony at the 
convivial board. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE METROPOLIS. 


During our after-dinner stroll we take a glance at 
the Palace of Kamehameha, a very creditable-looking 
building in the European style, and surrounded by a 
spacious garden. The king’s rule, I may here state, is 
that of a constitutional monarch; but he may be said 
occasionally to exchange his seat on the throne for a 
more uneasy one between two stools, through the con- 
flicting councils of his ministers, whose political opi- 
nions, since the cabinet is composed of English and 
American subjects alike, are constantly jarring, and 
who vent their spleen in fulminating angry leaders 
against each other in the Honoruru periodicals. My 
remarks are confined to the lower members of the cabi- 
net, for the office of pretnier, strange to say, is vested in 


a female, a princess of the blood royal, who must carry | 


some physical if not moral weight with her office, 
the lady herself not weighing much less than twenty 
stone, 

There are schools for all classes established in 
Honoruru, through the efforts of the missionaries, from 
the infant-school to what is called the chiefs’ school, 
devoted to the education of the upper classes, including 
the members of the roy al family. 

Besides the Protestant church formerly alluded to, 
there is a Roman Catholic chapel, of which the pre- 
siding priest may be seen on a Sunday, before the 
hour of service, walking through the town, in order to 
gather the stray members of his flock, which continues 
to increase in his rear, till he reaches the church-door ; 
reminding one of the scriptural custom still to be 
observed in Eastern countries of the sheep following 
their shepherd. 








We visited one of the printing-offices, where we 
found two show-rooms, one stocked with American 
reprints of all the best European works, the other with 
specimens of Chinese ingenuity. 

During a stroll through Honoruru you may ocea- 
sionally meet with one or two tight-built and wiry- 
looking natives in sailor’s garb, blue jacket and white 
trousers, with the usual low hat over all, and arrying 
a bludgeon. These belong to the Honoruru police, 
and share more or less the peculiarities of the police in 
other places. They are seldom to be met with where 
their presence is more particularly required, while after 


_dusk they may be seen prowling about the dwellings, 


or beating up the quarters of the female part of the 
establishment: here, however, the similarity ceases, 
for their motives in the latter course are totally diverse, 
Other policemen are apt to indulge in a little love- 
making, while the chief province of the Honoruru 
functionary, in a place where crimes are rare, seems to 
consist in depriving his fellow-citizens of that felicity, 
Setting all the usual obstacles aside, the course of true 
love never can run smooth where any of these pro- 
fessional marplots are within eye-shot. No loving 
couple can enjoy the recreation of a country walk, 
unfettered by the presence of a chaperone, without 
being watched by one or more of these gentry, to see 
that their courtship does not exceed the most frigid 
bounds of conventional etiquette; and should any 
breach of it be detected, the young lady is pretty sure 
of being handed over to the tender mercies of one of 


‘the fat chiefs, the governor of the fort, who inflicts a 
_term of imprisonment, or a fine, proportionate to the 


fault. Jack Tar, however, during his run ashore, never 
allows any interference with his well-established pre- 
rogative of having as many sweethearts as he chooses, 
and therefore any “ nigger” encroachments, as he in- 
variably terms the intrusive propensities of the native 
policeman, are visited with his cudgel—a mode of 
proceeding which the latter may not resent at the 
moment, but which he seldom fails to retaliate when 
the former has out-stayed his leave, and is not making 
a very straight course from one grog-shop to another. 
Leaving the town on the east side, by the road 
which leads to the plains of Waititi, we pass a number 
of neat one-roomed cottages, adorned with creepers 
and jasmines, one of which constituted my head- 
quarters (there being no beds at the Mansion-House) 
during the ship’s stay at Honoruru; our duties on 
board not being very onerous, and there being no lack 
of officers to perform them, our cottage residence eX- 
tended generally to two or three days in each week. 


LIFE IN A HONORURU COTTAGE. 


My head-quarters were shared by a brother officer, 
the inheritor ofa good Irish name at least, and possessed, 
moreover, of a good deal of the dry humour of his 
countrymen. These cottages are confined to a ground- 
floor, or more strictly speaking, to the grouud without 
a floor: in the absence of a four-poster, our beds were 
spread on a matting, which alone intervened between 
our mattresses and the soil itself. Of window-sashes 
we had none ; but their place was supplied by Venetian 
shutters at opposite ends of the room, thus affording 


free ventilation, and through these the trade-wind 
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sighed and moaned as over the chords of an AXolian 
harp. The entrance was by a doorway between the 


two windows, through a wicket opening into a garden, | 


well stocked with tropical flowers and fruits, while 
roses, jasmines, and a variety of parti-coloured ge- 
raniums and creepers luxuriated on the walls of the 
little cottage. A kind of outhouse, forming a wing, 
usually devoted to the accommodation of the farm- 
stock, was now occupied in addition by our host and 
his family, who had resigned their more orthodox 
habitation to ourselves. 

After a light supper at the Mansion-House we 
used to return to the cottage about sunset, when we 
generally found our host and his family at their 
evening meal of poé—-a mess made from the taro- 
root, much of the colour and consistency of thick 
mortar, and contained in a large bowl, round which 
they were seated in solemn silence. The mode of 
discussing this said meal is somewhat amusing. First, 
one deputed member lifts a finger with great gravity, 
and then plunges it into the reeking mess to test its 
temperature ; 
the party is somewh 
suddenly withdrawn ; 


disturbed, and the finger is 
on the other hand, should the 
test prove satisfactory, the words My ty (Very well) 
uttered, and the forefinger of each of the group 
is seen, first descending, and then issuing from the 
surface, dragging a long string of poé after it, which 
by a rapid twirl becomes coiled round the finger, in 
which state it is more conveniently transferred to the 
mouth. 


are 


is consumed; then the gossiping part 
of the business, which, from all we can gather, is not 
The evening chat 
being over, we were usually entertained by dismal 


commences 


contined to very seemly discourse. 


chants while the family were settling themselves to | 


roost. I never quite made out the subjects of these 


doleful ditties, but I presume they had reference to | 


darker times, and to the legends with which Polynesia 
abounds, 

Fatigued with the exertion of sight-seeing during 
the day, my fellow-lodger and myself were glad 
enough to shake down into our berths at an early 
Indeed, we were reduced to that, or to 
alternative of sitting in the dark, for it was impossible 


hour. 


to keep a candle burning, unless we shut ourselves up 
in a perfect oven by closing the extra shutters —a 
We 


lay down in our beds, each with his cigar, in the hope 


proceeding not to be entertained for a moment. 


of keeping off intruders for a time, preparatory to 
Deluded mortals! 
doomed to be disturbed by a succession of noc 


dr pping off LO sleep. Our sluinbers 


Wess 


turnal visitors. First, innumerable relays of rats would 
Invade our quarters, and, without the slightest respect 
for our persons, commence racing about over our 


beds, and practising all sorts of gymnastics among 


the scanty furniture of our apartment. In vain we 
tried our skill in animal mimicry, counterfeiting the 


. . 1 
hewing ot cats, the barking ( i 


dogs. Our enemies 
‘tuched us to scorn, for I believe there is neither cat 
the bold 
antagonists. Seeing 
rts in that 


direction where | 


‘ } reef , 
cur 1n place enough to attack such 
a ay 

uAavIie 


ri? 


how hie 
line. I would hurl a heat 


fancied the greater 
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The same operation is repeated till the whole | 
quarter, and a sharp fire from the palms of my hands 


the | 
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eneinies were congregated, but somehow or other my 
companion seemed always in my line of fire. 

“I say, old fellow! mind your shots. 
are all on your side of the house! Here goes at 
them.” And whiz came a stick close over my head, 
like a Congreve rocket. 

Finding a game at long-balls of no use, we some- 
times would plan a simultaneous attack at close 
quarters, but the rats never failed to anticipate our 
movements and to secure an easy retreat, while we 
occasionally barked our shins over the furniture, as 
we rushed frantically about in the dark, or else came 
in violent contact with each other, either alternative 
eliciting even stronger invectives than the rats had 
called forth, We would then light a candle, under a 
mistaken notion that all animals dread a fire, for a 


The rats 


huge moth or bat would come full tilt at it and un- 


ceremoniously extinguish it, disproving our theory 
at cnce, so that we seldom renewed the attempt. At 
length the rats, wearied with their gambols, retired to 


| their haunts. 
should it be too hot. the solemnity of | 


The first act of the night's drama being now over, 
a huge musquito generally began to indulge us with 
a solo on his trumpet, by way of a divertissement, 


and I would almost swear, by the key, that it was the 


sane individual which persecuted us for many con- 
secutive nights, in spite of all our efforts to capture 
him. At one time he seemed about to settle on my 
companion, and a loud clap heralded his death, as I 
fondly hoped. Not a bit of it; the only advantage 
gained by my fellow-sufferer was a diversion in my 


seemed to impress him also with a false conviction 


| that the foe was annihilated, eliciting sundry congra- 


tulatory remarks on my success, 
“ Well done, old fellow! what y you now for a 
* Now for a trial on the other tack.” 


Say 
snooze I soon 
heard him turn over. 

The change of tack did not seem to bring the 
expected ease, for not five minutes after I would hear 
him kicking out like the midshipman’s horse, and 
uttering a torrent of expletives, which sent me off 
into fits of laughter. 

“Tt is all very well laughing, but I wish you had 
sole of these infernal cockroaches On your side of the 


' house ; they have nearly nibbled my great toe off.” 


The wish was sometimes as speedily realised as 
that of the unnatural husband in the fairy tale, who 
wished the pudding at the end of his wife's nose, for 
a shower of cockroaches would fall on my face, and 
Then the whole hut 


plague of creeping things, occasionally 


my bed. seemed 


Swarli over 
alive with a 
pursued by an enemy of a more formidable class, the 
lof whose legs, as they shuffled over the uneven 


souns 


of the matting, I can only compare to that 


suriace 
of a snake gliding swiftly through a thick stubble; 
and mv memorv reverted with horror to a scene I 


before in a barn at La 


had 


Guayra, when a swarm of cos kroaches were chased 


witnessed some years 
by scorpions. 
“In the name of goodness, what is that?” cried 


my friend, his attention also attracted by the alarming 


sound, 
‘ Scorpions, by Jove ba J 


cried, giving, for his 
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consolation, a short sketch of the above-mentioned 
scene ; whereupon he jumped up to search for the 
match-box, which, however, was never to be found, 
having either been kicked out of its usual place, or 
hurled after the rats among other missiles: so that 
all that was left to us naval heroes was to huddle 
ourselves ignominiously up in the bedclothes and to 
pray for returning dawn, thie first chill of which in- 
variably delivered us from our night-plagues. 

We hoped now to get a short sleep, but we were 
bargaining without our host in the literal sense, for 
generally about this time a most discordant noise in 
the direction of the outhouse was enough to banish 
our hopes. No doubt some grunter, finding the morn- 
ing air somewhat chilly to his snout, had been endea- 
vouring to poke it under his master’s blanket, and was 
rewarded by a good cuff for his pains, which sent him 


off squealing, perhaps to practise the same trick on the | 


children, who immediately joined in chorus, while the 
cocks and hens, which were roosting about the pro- 


strate forms of the family, being disturbed in their | 


turn, began taking their part in the concert. 

With the first ray of the sun we were glad to rush 
into the open air. 
called vociferously for some kind of washing utensil—a 


The first morning, I remember, we 


convenience, the necessity of which had never suggested 
itself to our worthy host. So unexpected, nay, unrea- 


sonable, seemed our request, that he stood in astonish- 


ment, but finally supplied us with a small calabash of 


water, which he seemed to think quite sufhicient for us 
both. Further remonstrance, however, produced a 
large tub, which he filled with water, and placed out- 
side the door, and we performed our ablutions in suc- 


cession, somewhat a la Japanese, but observing more of 


decorum in the ceremony, 


‘WIDOW GREEN,” 


Whether it were owing to the invigorating influence 
of the bath, or the substantial breakfast at the Mansion- 
House which immediately followed, we seldom felt any 
ill effects from our broken rest, for our energies never 
The 


generally spent at the cottage, and my Lrish friend, who 


seemed to flag during the day. forenoon was 


prided himself on his knowledge of horse-flesh, used 


frequently to amuse himself by calling out several of 
the neighbours’ steeds for his inspection, and trotting | 


them up and down before the door, or riding them at 
For myself, IT had no oceasion to 
thie 
arrived for the afternoon ride, there was a horse at the 


the garden fence. 


take thought beforehand ; for, so sure as tine 
door, all ready saddled and bridled, as true to my call 
as the flying steed in the Arabian Nights. Now this 
horse was a respectable-looking aniinal, of a very re- 
markable dun colour; and, during my rides through 
the town, I seemed to excite much curiosity among thi 
native residents, and to cause c rtain gossiping re- 
marks, apparently reflecting on my moral character. 
If I passed a family group discussing their evening 
meal of poe, their gravity was at once disturbed, and 


each finger would be diverted from its occupation to 


point nt me, while the words ~ Widow (are en sp }) ISN¢ | 
mysteriously from mouth to mouth. “In the name of 
goodness.” thought I, “what whim can have entered 


the fertile noddles of these well-known : 
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at the same 
| to my leg ; 


andal-mongers, 
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to conjure up an intimacy between myself and some 
fair unknown?” If I fell in with any of the Bedouins 
or beach-rangers, they would pass me with a sneer, and 
kick up the dust in my eyes as they galloped off 
leaving the expression of “ Widow Green ” ringing in 
my ears, If, desirous of making a purchase at any of 
the stores, or of returning a visit, I called an urchin to 
hold my horse, the young scamp would give a broad 
grin, and repeat the same mysterious name. At last | 
really began to fancy I was dogged by some of those 
meddling detectives, who might hope to catch the fair 
widow in their toils, in order to hand her over to the 
tender mercies of the portly chief at the Fort, to pine 
away among others of her erring sisterhood. After a 
few rides, however, the mystery was cleared up. It is 
a common custom in these islands for the horses to be 
named after their owners, and it chanced that my steed 
belonged to one named Widow Green, who, for some 
reason or other, had become the object of much interest 
among her fellow-citizens. 

During my first ride I felt it very difficult to get 


“the Widow ” out of a dignified canter. A few days’ 


training, however, in our steeple-chase ground — the 


plain of Waititi— produced a wonderful change. The 
said plain is enclosed in various places by walls con- 
structed of mud bricks, and is intersected by a brook of 
some considerable width, which became the scene of 
We used to 
pay at the rate of sixpence a-head for the damage done 
to the walls by our animals, during the course of their 
probationary leaping. When I first put “ the Widow” 
at one of them, she stopped dead short, and turning her 


sundry immersions of horses and riders. 


| head round, seemed to gaze at me in astonishment, not 


unmingled with reproach, expressing her disapproval 
time by a playful application of her teeth 
the second time, seeing I was in earnest, 
but still having no idea of what was expected of her, 
she went full speed at the wall, without offering to rise, 


and so demolished a good shilling’s worth of it. She 


| never repeated this mancenuvre, for, on being ridden at 


the obstacle a third time, a vigorous application of the 
whip on her flank, accompanied with a gentle reminder 
from a Chilian spur, caused her to rise from the ground, 
as it seemed to me,on all four legs at once, and, landing 
on the opposite side in the same uneasy position, sent 
Unlike Jack's 
treacherous steed, however, instead of trotting off and 
leaving her rider in the lurch, “ the Widow ” 
sympathise with her fallen master, and placed herself in 


me sprawling on the green sward. 
seemed to 
the most convenient position for being remounted. 

fter a very short course of training, we both became 
tolerably proficient in the art of jumping, and there 
were few among our naval competitors who could beat 
us: even the black horse of one of the most enterprising 
of our cloth could not rival us at the brook. While 
charging the latter, “ the Widow ” would put her head 
well down, and go at it at tip-top speed ; and the dash, 
combined with the animal's peculiar dislike to w tting 
her feet, seldom failed in securing a dry landing on the 
opposite side for both parties. 

The good offices of my steed were by no means col 
lined to these steeple-chase exhibitions, for on her hack 
I visited most parts of the island. 
[To be cor 
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ANIMAL MIND. 


No investigators of animated nature have limited their 
inquiries to the constitution of man ; they have all been 
more or less led by the analogous phenomena exhibited 
by inferior animals to examine their structure and 
habits, either for the purpose of illustration, which has 
been common in all ages, or forthe pleasure of a varied 
and yet similar intellectual pursuit. To such researches 


we owe two most valuable accessions to the circle of 


the sciences — Comparative Anatomy and Comparative 
Physiology. But there is one cognate region vet to 
be “annexed,” and brought into cultivation ; indeed, 
This should be de- 
The first of these 
teaches the physical structure of other orders of the 
creation as compared with man; the second, the 
functions performed by their various organs; and the 
province of the third will be to explain the conditions 
and laws of their mental constitution. Yet, although 
such a science cannot be said to exist at present, philo- 


we might add, to receive a name. 
signated Comparative Psychology. 


sophers from the earliest ages have been attracted by 
the pleasing and my ious interest which invests the 
subject, aud have left to posterity a variety of unsys- 
tematised speculations respecting it. Let us gather up 
and present the most important of these, with such 
observations as they may suggest. 

Like many other sciences, Comparative Psychology 
has been retarded by the tyranny of terms. All the 
phenomena manifested by the various tribes of inferior 
animals which are not simply physical have been dis- 
missed from anything like discriminative examination 
by one arbitrary dictum ; they are the results of In- 
stinct. Now, it is obvious that the enunciation of this 
dogma does not advance us one step. For what, if 
Is it a property of mind, 
And until 
this question is solved, the first step in the inquiry has 
to be taken. 
to be this. 


may be asked, is instinet? 


or a result of mere material organisation ? 


The initial proposition here would seem 
We know nothing of mind, whether our 
own or another's, nor of matter, whether organic or in 
organic, but by their apparent properties; and it is 
irrational to assign to the same thing, as their cause or 
subjec & properties and eff cts which are irreconcileably 
Now, if 
we contemplate matter, we find its properties to be ex- 


and essentially opposite in their very nature. 


tension, impenetrability, gravitation, form, colour, and 
the like. 


We recognise as its indications. sensation. jp rception, 


If, on the other hand, we contemplate mind, 


Inemory, JOY, fear. desire, and other faculties and SUS 
ceptibilities. Would not our common reason he shocl ecl 
by the attribution of the former set of qualities to ol 
minds, or the latter propre rties and powers to any mate 
ial machine, however elaborate 7 Let this reasoni uy 
be applied to instinct. Paley, 

* 


icity of definition, says, “Instinct is a propensity 


with his characteristh 


; 
ie 


rior to expert nee and independent of instruction.” But 


‘ } 
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sary to show that we, in common with them, are 
endowed with instincts which operate similarly in both 
cases. But while reposing in such conclusions, it is 
not a little entertaining to observe the variety of direc- 
tions which the human mind has taken in expatiating 
over this wide field of speculation. 

From the earliest times many philosophers have 
argued that all sentient beings have understanding, 
memory, and the consequent capacity of acquiring 
knowledge. Among these the most ancient names are 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Democritus, and Anaxagoras. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, contended that the in- 
ferior animals are mere automata, and that their move- 
ments are simply dependent 
principles. 


on ordinary mechanical 
In opposition to this theory (which Vus 
maintained in later times by Descartes), La Mettrie, 
Helvetius, D’Holbach, and Diderot have fone so far as 
to hold that they were fully equal to the human race, 
with the sole exception of organic distinctions, Bonnet 
among foreign speculators, and many English philo 
sophers and divines, aione Vv hom Thea be named the 


well-known commentator Matthew 


Ilenry, claim for 
them the pris ileges of a future state of existence, 

Addison quotes the aphorism of a contemporary 
French philosopher, that “God is the soul of brutes ;” 
and in elaborating the same idea, Say 


* There is not, in my opinion, anything more mysterious 
in nature than this instinct in animals, which thus rises 
above reason, and falls infinitely short of it. It cannot be 
accounted for by any properties in matter, and at the same 
time works after so odd a manner that one cannot think it 
the faculty of an intelligent being. For my own part, I 
look upon it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explained by any known qualities inherent 
in the bodies themselves, nor from any laws of mechanism, 
but according to the best notions of the greatest philoso- 
phers is an immediate impression from the First Mover, and 
the Divine Energy acting in the creatures,” 

Plutarch says: 

* As for those who speak so stupidly and impertinently 
as to say that beasts neither rejoice nor grow angry nor 
fear—that the swallow makes no provision, that the hee 
has no memory, but that it secmsonly that the swallow has 
ie forecast, that the lion and the hind 
to quake with fear, I do not know how they would answer 
those who should say 


soli KCCI to be angry, 
us well affirm — that 
they neither see nor hear, and have no voice, but that they 


-what one may 


only seem to see and hear and have a voice, and, in short, 
that thev do not live. but only seem to live: for the one is 
not more against plain evidence than the other.” 
Lord Dac Ol) SAV, in) his Advan ement of Learning s 
ae We ie 


and origina!s 


which discourse of the invention 


that they 
of things refer them rather to chance than art 


aud rather to beasts, birds, fishes, ancl se ry ents. than to men 


So that it was no marvel, the manner of antiquity being to 


(*¢ human 


nseerate inventors, that the kyyplians had so few 


idol it} thi l" temples, but almost all brute ™), as it should 
} 


seem. that hitherto men are rather beholden to a wild goat 


or to a nightingale for music, or to the this for 


some purt of physic, or to the pot-lid that tlew open for 


for surgery,” 


artill ive GE generally to chanee, or anvthing else, than to 


for the invention of arts and sciences. Neither is the 


le ric, 


form of invention which Virgil describeth much other 
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that which brute beasts are capable of and do put in use; which | 


is a perpetual intending or practising some one thing, urged 
and imposed by an absolute necessity of conservation of 
being. Who taught the raven in a drought to throw peb- 
bles into a hollow tree, where she espied water, that the 
water might rise so as she might come to it? Who taught 
the bee to sail through such a vast sea of air, and to find the 
way from a field in flower a great way off to her hive? 
Who taught the ant to bite every grain of corn that she 
burieth in her hill, lest it should take root and grow?” 

Dr. Kidd judiciously observes, that 

“ It is not always easy to distinguish those actions that 
are purely instinctive from those that are not so, and writers 
on this subject often ascribe to instinct actions that are pro- 
duced by other causes. Animals of the higher grades, by 
means of their organs of sensation, acquire ideas upon 
which they in some sort reason, by comparing one with an- 
other. Thus they get experience, and as they grow older 
literally grow wiser.”’ 

Mr. Jesse, in his Scenes of Country Life, says: 

“The greater attention I pay to the various faculties, 
and what may be considered as the reasoning powers of ani- 
mals, the more convinced I am that there is yet much to be 
learnt of the extent of those faculties. There is, no doubt, 
an intelligence to be observed in them of a most extraordi- 
nary nature, which is far beyond the result of mere instinct, 
and which, I cannot but think, ought to place them in a 
much higher scale than we have hitherto allowed them to 
hold. It is, indeed, only by watching the various impulses 
of animals with constant attention that we can arrive at the 
conclusion, that many of them are in possession of a won- 


derful combination of impressions and ideas far beyond those | 


which we are too apt to suppose they derive only from na- 
tural instincts. Can we doubt that they are in possession of 
thought, memory, recollection, joy and sympathy, jealousy, 
gratitude, sense of injuries with an aptitude to revenge 
them, fondness for praise, calculation of time, and many 
other impulses which might be enumerated? The science of 
intellect, however, in animals has been little cultivated, and, 
in consequence, is little understood. In order to attain a 
more perfect knowledge of this interesting subject, we must 
compare their actions with those of men; and we shall then 
find that the difference is, in many respects, not so great as 
is generally supposed. Although animals are not endowed 
with mental faculties equal to those of men, yet, in my 
opinion, certain animals evince marks of the same faculties 
which are to be found in the human mind.” 

Dr. Thomas Brown, while descanting on a higher 
branch of psychology, thus refers, by way of illustra- 
tion, to this subject : 


“That man can reason without language of any kind, | 


and consequently without general terms, though the opposite 
opinion is maintained by many very eminent philosophers, 
seems to me not to admit of any reasonable doubt; or, if it 
required any proof, to be sufficiently shown by the very 
invention of the language which involves these general 
terms, and still more sensibly by the conduct of the un- 
instructed deaf and dumb, to which also the evident marks 
of reasoning in other animals —of reasoning which I cannot 
but think as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle 
with it—may be said to furnish a very striking additional 
argument from analogy.” 

Dr. Kidd, in his Bridge water Treatise. when treat- 
ing of those phenomena exhibited by inferior animals 
which “belong to intellect and memory rather than to 
instinct,” vives one by which he seenis much impressed, 
and which he quotes from M. Dureau de Ja Motte in 
the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. He says. 


* The most remarkable instance is one related of a very 


| 








intelligent dog, which was employed to carry letters between 
two gentlemen, and never failed punctually to execute hig 
commission — first delivering the letter, which was fastened 
to his collar, and then going to the kitchen to be fed. After 
this he went to the parlour window and barked, to tel] the 
gentleman he was ready to carry back the answer.” 


A great variety of illustrations, equally reliable 
and apposite, might be adduced, exemplifying the 
ingenuity and nice observation of inferior animals. 
The writer, for example, has a dog who ordinarily 
testifies the utmost excitement whenever his master 
prepares to leave his house for a walk, and if his 
mistress accompanies him the dog runs round in circles, 
yelping and almost screaming with delight; yet, on 
Sunday morning, well knowing the purpose of their 
departure, he quietly lies on the mat at the hall-door, 
without the slightest apparent disposition to accompany 
them. <A friend of his had a pointer with whom (the 
pointer) the writer was intimately acquainted ; when 
his master prepared to leave his house in the morning 
for his ordinary ride to his farm the dog took no notice 
of his movements, but if he made his appearance in his 
shooting-jacket, the dog was wild with delight, scratched 
and whined at the closed doors, and on obtaining 
egress, would begin even in the garden to anticipate 


| the pleasures of the field, with his nose to the ground, 


who himself witnessed one of these migrations. 


The uncle of this gentleman had a horse which it was 
most difficult to catch when in the paddock, with the 
help of two or three servants and a sieve of corn; the 
horse was never worked on Sunday, and on that day 
he would allow any servant on the estate to walk up 
to him and take him by the forelock. The migration 
of rats in whole nations is well known as a habit of the 
race ; indeed, the gentleman last referred to once met 
a troop of them on a summer's night, almost mono- 
polising the road, and evidently making for a barn 
He anticipated 
his visitors, and ordered a farm-servant to place the 
mouth of a sack, with a little straw in it, before an 
aperture made by the removal of a few bricks at the 
base of one side of the barn. The hostile regiment 
marched, as he had expected, direct to the breach, 


belonging to him, a short distance off. 


‘rushed through the straw into the sack, and were 


speedily despatched. This digression is intended to 


| introduce a very curious anecdote related by Mr. Jesse, 


He 
observed in the van of the army a large old grey rat, 
evidently blind, holding one end of a straw in his 
mouth, the other end of which was held by another 
rat, who thus conducted his aged friend to the future 
home of the community. 

Such instances of thoughtful and intelligent purpose, 
as manifested by the inferior races of animals, might 
be indefinitely multiplied. One which was first pub- 
lished in the Annales des Sciences Nature lles has been 
confirmed to the writer by a friend who had frequently 
witnessed a similar case in his own household ; it 
was that of a cat which, when shut out, would spring 
to the latch of the door and press it down with her foot, 


ry 
then push the door open and effect her entrance. Phe 
same journal records instances in which cats have been 
known, when confined in a room, to spring at the bell- 


rope, ring the bell, and thus obtain egress. To confound 
these phenomena with those of mere instinct woul 
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involve a total confusion of scientific investigation. 


They show close observation and accurate powers of | 


memory. In fact, they involve induction, reasoning, 
and forethought ; all of which manifestly fall far with- 
out the circumference of any admissible definition of 
instinct. It would be equally unphilosophical to 
ascribe the marvels of instinct in the lower tribes of 
creation to intelligent contrivance and comprehensive 
design. The bee unquestionably manifests great 
power of observation and memory, but to ascribe the 
st ucture of the honeycomb to the sagacity of the bee 
is to place an insect on an intellectual parity with 
Sir Isaac Newton and Blaise Pascal—with our pro- 
foundest mathematicians and our most 


ingenious 
mechanicians. 


So, too, if the same error is committed 
with reference to other orders of animals, the wren is a 
greater architect than the man who bore its name, 
ants are the parents of political economy, and sparrows 
and snails should be our professors of meteorology. It 
is not on the phenomena of instinct that we should 
base the future science of comparative psychology, but 
on those acts and habits which clearly indicate con- 
secutive thought an .ntelligent volition. That these 
are the manifestations of a mental principle analogous 
to the human mind it seems impossible to deny. Dr. 
Pritchard, in his Natural History of Man, observes : 


“To many persons it will appear paradoxical to ascribe 
the endowment of a soul to the inferior tribes in the creation ; 
yet it is difficult to discover a valid argument that limits 
the possession of an immaterial principle to man. The pheno- 
mena of feeling, of desire and aversion, of love and hatred, 
of fear and revenge, and the perception of external relations 


manifested in the life of brutes, imply, not only through the | 


analogy which they display to the human faculties, but 
likewise from all we can learn or conjecture of their par- 
ticular nature, the superadded existence of a principle dis- 
tinct from the mere mechanism of material bodies. That 
such a principle must exist in all beings capable of sensa- 
tion, or of anything analogous to human passions and feel- 
ings, will hardly be denied by those who perceive the force 
of arguments which metaphysically demonstrate the imma- 
terial nature of the mind.” 

Dr. Carpenter, in his great work on Gt neral and 
Comparative Physiology, demonstrates the unvarying 
proportion which subsists between the degree of cere- 
bral development and the amount of intelligence, as 
distinguished from mere instinct, which the animal dis- 
plays, both of which reach their culminating point in 


the mammalia. Thus, in speaking of birds, he says: 


“ The condition of the nervous system in birds shows a 
decided advance upon the reptilian type, in the greater deve- 
lopment of the cerebrum and cerebellum in relation to that 
of the sensory ganglia. We find that the instinctive pro- 
pensities still take the lead in prompting and guiding the 
actions of the animal, although they are often modified (in 
& manner and degree which strikingly contrast with the 
fixity of the methods followed by insects) by the operations 
of their superior intelligence, in which we can indubitably 
trace an adaptation of means to ends which spring from 
their own design or purpose, not being provided for in the 
ordinary instinctive habits of the species. The propor- 
tionate development of this intelligence, and of the instine- 
tive propensities, varies considerably in the different orders 
and families of birds: and it is interesting to remark, that 
While the latter predominate among the Jnsessores, which 
may be regarded as the typical birds, the former is most 


} 


Strikingly manifested in the parrot tribe, which are not 


only (as everybody knows) the most educable of all birds, 
but which are pre-eminently distinguished for the handlike 
use which they make of the inferior extremity. This variety 
in the relative development of the intelligence of birds bears 


a close correspondence with the relative development of the 
cerebrum.” 


In discoursing on the muscular system in insects, 
Dr. Carpenter draws a wide distinction between the 
bare instincts of this class of animated nature and the 
mental development of the higher orders of animals, 
and would seem to imply that the powers of locomotion 
exist in an inverse ratio to the manifestation of those 
faculties which depend more immediately on the brain. 
Thus he observes : 

*“ When we compare the actual space traversed by an 
insect with the dimensions of its body, we find that it vastly 
exceeds the similar ratio in the bird; and thus we perceive 
that the locomotive powers of insects are far higher than 
those of any other animals whatever. This power is most 
remarkably developed in the orders Neuroptera (dragon- 
flies, termites, &c.) and Hymenoptera (bees, ants, &c.), 
and it is remarkable that these are the very orders in which 
we find the most extraordinary manifestation of those 
instinctive tendencies, the high development of which, with 
an almost complete absence of intelligence, is a striking 
characteristic of the articulate series in general, and of the 
class of insects in particular. These tendencies may be con- 
sidered as dependent upon an association between sensory 
impressions and muscular movements, which arises from 
the original constitution of the nervous systems of these 
animals; and they may thus be regarded as necessities of 
their nature, not in the least indicative of intelligence, 
design, or voluntary choice on their own parts, but rather 
indicating the wise adaptation by which they have been 
constructed to work out plans of most admirable elaborate- 
ness with the most wonderful perfection. Now these and 
all other instinetive actions have for their object the main- 


| tenance of animal life, as distinguished, on the one hand, 
_ from the mere organic life of plants, and, on the other, from 


the mental or psychical life of higher beings. And thus, if 
we consider the animal kingdom as holding an interme- 
diate position between the vegetable world on the one side, 
and the domain of mind on the other, we should be led to 
regard the class of Insects, and especially the orders Neuro- 
ptera and Hymenoptera, as its type.” 

An eminent French zoologist (Dr. Virey) has illus- 
trated the change of instincts, resulting from the modi- 
fication of the nervous system which takes place in a 
butterfly, in the transit to its perfect state from the ca- 
terpillar, by a novel and striking simile. He compares 
the animal to a portable or hand organ, in which, on 
a cylinder that can be made to revolve, several tunes 
are noted: turn the cylinder, and the tune for which 
it is set is played; draw it out a notch, and it gives a 
and so you may go on till all the tunes noted 
on it have had their turn. This happily enough repre- 
sents the change which appears to take place in the 
vertebral chord and its ganglions on the metamor- 
phosis of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and the 
sequence of new instincts which result from the change. 

We may conclude this paper with the following 
sutler’s Analogy, in which, arguing the 


second ; 


passage from 
immortality of the human soul from its evident inde- 
pendence of the changes which pass on the physical 
organisation with which it is connected, the Bishop 
thus meets an objection which has often been urged ’ 
ut it is said, these observations are equally applicable 
to brutes: and it is thought an insuperable difficulty that 
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they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable of 
everlasting happiness. Now this manner of expression is 
both invidious and weak; but the thing intended is no 
difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or moral con- 
sideration. For, first, suppose the invidious thing designed 
in such a manner of expression were really implied, as it is 
not in the least, in the natural immortality of brutes, namely, 
that they must arrive at great attainments, and become 
‘ational and moral agents, even this would be no difficulty, 
since we know not what latent powers and capacities they 
may be endued with. There was once, prior to experience, 
as great presumption against human creatures as there is 
against the brute creatures arriving at that degree of under- 
standing which we have in mature age; for we can trace up 
our own existence to the same original as theirs. And we 
find it to be a law of nature, that creatures endued with 
vapacities of virtue and religion should be placed in a con- 
dition of being in which they are altogether without the use 
of them for a considerable length of their duration, as in 
infancy and childhood. And great part of the human 


species go out of the present world before they come to the | 


exercise of these capacities in any degree at all. But then, 
secondly, the natural immortality of brutes does not in the 
least imply that they are endued with any capacities of a 
rational or moral nature. And the economy of the universe 
might require that there should be living creatures without 
any capacities of this kind. And all difficulties as to the 
manner how they are to be disposed of are so apparently and 
wholly founded on our ignorance, that it is wonderful they 
should be insisted upon by any but such as are weak enough 
to think they are acquainted with the whole system of 
things.” 


THE GLEANERS. 
By F. TAYLER 


Tuts is one of those illustrations of mountain-life in which 
Mr. I. Tayler so much delights, and of which he has 
painted so many pleasing examples. The small arable 
districts of the Scottish Highlands, which here afford the 
locale of his theme, are situated very frequently far away 
from the inhabited districts; some sheltered valley, or slope 
of a mountain inclining its eultivated side towards the 
south, is oftentimes the sole support of a whole parish. To 
it, for many a mile of rough hiily road, the ploughman 
and the sower take their way, to force from the niggard 
earth its scanty gifts, with long and painstaking labour, 
none the more profitably employed because the agricultural 
system is of the rudest and most primitive description. 
But patience and labour are ever victorious; accordingly at 
the harvest-time, if there have not been too much rain, nor 
the snow lain too long on the fields, there comes to be 
a tolerable crop; and if a good one, there is happiness in 
the valleys and the cottages. Old and young sally forth, 
and spend the long northern summer-day in the bosom of 
the hills, reaping the fruit of so much toil: indeed, almost 
camping out till the labour is over. And then the gleaners 
have that privilege of following the reaper which the custom 
of every nation in the world allows, and which is, moreover, 
one of the most immemorial customs, as the beautiful story 
of Ruth testifies, and specially enjoined by the Levitical 
law: “And when ve reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not wholly reap the of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the cleanings of thy harvest.” The girls 
before us, and the rest of the family who follow behind, have 


corners 


been exercising this antique right, and now are on their way 
homewards, laden with grain which may help them through 
The pertect ease and 
vivorous grace ol both the promin nt tivures tell of a hardy 
hindered, if it has not 
a free and 


some of the pinching days of winter. 


and a wholesome life, which has not 


caused, the development of grand woman! 


beauty. 





WHICH IS WHICH ? 
MILES CASSIDY'’S CONTRACT, 
A Picture Story. 
By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


OR, 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XVIII. — BEFORE A MAGISTRATE. 


On the following morning Edward Cassidy underwent 
a brief examination before the magistrate upon whose 
warrant he had been arrested. This gentleman was a 
remarkably fine specimen cf the great unpaid— pre- 
serving the most characteristic traditions of his ancient 
and worshipful order. To the entire imbecility of the 
Shallows in the fifteenth he united much of the trucu- 
lency of the Westerns in the eighteenth century. For- 
tunate,y his movements were greatly under the control 
of a tolerably sensible clerk, who actually knew some- 
thing about the law. 

But few witnesses were called ; suflicient, however, 
to make out rather an ill-looking case against poor 
Ned. His excited behaviour in the tavern (which he 
was proved to have left aud returned to frequently at 
about the time when the robbery and murder must have 
been committed), was sworn to by several witnesses. It 
seemed probable that, if not the actual perpetrator of 
the crime, he had been waiting in a state of uneasi- 
ness for its accomplishment by others. His differences 
with his father, his humble embarrassments, were all 
proved, and were accepted as probable motives for the 
offence. 

Messrs. Bloss and Long, who entered the court 
in a tremendous haste, a little too late for the opening 
of the proceedings, and somewhat flushed by the action 
of certain early restorative stimulants (taken mi dici- 
nally, of course), but resplendent in borrowed shirts and 
collars, and big with enormous designs on the pri- 
soner’s behalf, turned out to be friends of that sort we 
are in the habit of praying to be saved from. Their 
joint purpose had been, in the first place, to prove 
an alibi; in the second, to prepossess the court m 
favour of the accused by the powerful recommendation 
of their friendship and patronage. They failed sig- 
nally in both attempts. They had the haziest recollee- 
tion of time and place, and it was easily proved by the 
people of the inn that they had made Ned’s acquaint- 
ance only some ten minutes before the discovery of 
the murder; the accused having been drinking deeply 
alone in the parlour, where they had found him, at least 
half an hour previously. Mr. Long was also bound to 
swear to his recollection of Ned’s infuriated behaviour, 
in the first place towards himself in the inn parlour, 
and subsequently at the roadside tavern. ‘The exciting 
details of the drive over the hill had to be described, 
up to the arrival at the door of Brayle Manor. At this 
point Mr. Long confessed he had succumbed to the 
fatigues of the day, and his reminiscences of what hap 
pened afterwards were somewhat confused. 

“ | suppose you mean to say you were drunk ?” the 
magistrate inquired, snappishly. 


“ Really, sir,” such a 


said Long, in injured tones, “ 
question from one gentleman to another —— 


‘Gentleman, sirrah! what do you mean by 
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that? How dare you put yourself on the same level 
with me?” 


“T should be very sorry to,” answered the excitable | 


John, drawing himself up much in the semblance of a 
gigantic Dorking fowl challenged to battle. 

“ Hold your tongue, fellow, or I'll commit you for 
contempt. What are you?” 

“ A gentleman and a man of letters.” 

“Man of letters? What’s that?” 

“In the absence of your worship’s dictionary I shall 
be happy to enlighten you,” John answered, with ill- 
placed sarcasm: “ it means a professional author.” 

“ Author — what of ?” 

“T chiefly devote myself to the drama.” 

“ What do you mean—stage plays?” 

“Tf you prefer that definition.” 

“ And the other, what does he do?” 

“ My friend is a lyric poet of some celebrity. His 
name is most likely familiar to every person in court, 
with the exception of your worship.” 

“ Exception of me! What do you mean by that?” 

“JT presume your worship’s magisterial duties are 
so absorbing as to. .ve you little time for reading.” 

An ill-suppressed titter ran through the court. Mr. 
Long was inexpressibly delighted. He had met with 
an appreciative audience at last. 

“T shall commit you both to prison,” said the 
furious magistrate, “as rogues and vagabonds, as I am 
empowered by the act of what’s its name ?” 

The magistrate’s clerk put a sheet of paper before his 
face, and whispered a few words to his superior. 

“Eh—cant we?” said the latter audibly, and 
looking a little confused. ‘“ No matter. Prisoners—I 
mean, you two men— you are warned to be careful, or 
[ shall not extend this leniency a second time. What 
business have you in this neighbourhood ?” 





“We came down,” said Mr. Long, “on a visit to_ 


our esteemed friend, Lady Harriett Brayle, of Brayle 
Manor ;” then, catching a glimpse of the faces of Mr. 


Sparrowbill and Frank Cassidy frowning severely upon | 


him, he added, “that is to say, to visit a particular 
friend of ours, her ladyship’s guest.” 

“Don’t think to overawe me with great names, 
man,” said the justice. (He was a neighbour of Lady 
Harriett’s, whom he hated cordially, having been at 
litigation with her ladyship for some years about the 
right of way through a certain plantation.) “TI am 
here to administer justice alike to the rich and the 
poor. Will Lady Harriett Brayle answer for your 
respectability ?” 

The clerk whispered to his superior a second time. 

“No grounds, eh?” the worthy magistrate was 
overheard to say, adding aloud with tremendous se- 
verity, “ Witness, it is my duty to warn you that you 
are placing yourself in a dangerous position. A fearful 
and mysterious crime has been committed which it is 
my duty to sift to the bottom. Your attempt to defend 
the prisoner is at least suspicious. I am 
I onght not to order you and your companion into cus- 


not sure that 


tody as accomplices, unless you can give a better 
account of yourselves.” 

Frank Cassidy rose from his seat uneasily, and said, 
with crimson cheeks and a trembling voice: 

“Will your worship permit me a few words? I 


know these two gentlemen, perfectly. They are friends 
of mine, both men of good standing and reputation.” 

“Indeed! and pray who are you, sir?” 

“ T am—the friend they came to visit.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Frank Gerald Cassidy.” 

“ Cassidy! that’s the prisoner's name!” 

“Tam his brother,” said Frank, his head drooping 
as he spoke. 

“Upon my soul, this is the coolest proceeding I 
ever heard of in my life. I suppose you'll all be surety 
for one another. Is Lady Harriett Brayle accustomed 
to choose her friends from the class of carpenters and 
murd I mean, people accused of this description 
of thing ?” 

“ Will your worship permit me a word?” said Mr. 
Sparrowbill, rising. 

“TI don't know—who are you? 
uncle, I suppose.” 

(Much laughter from the court officials.) 

“ Your worship ought to remember me; I remem- 
ber your worship, perfectly— many years ago.” 

His worship blushed—a proceeding he was un- 
accustomed to. It is probable that he knew Mr. Spar- 
rowbill’s terrible memory was at work to his disadvan- 
tage in its favourite channels. At any rate he bowed 
apologetically, and said: 

“ Mr. Sparrowbill, to be sure! 
sir. What do you wish to say ?” 

“Merely that this young gentleman, though the 
son ofa carpenter aS you say, and the brother of the 
accused, is a friend of Lady Harriett Brayle’s, and of 





The prisoner's 


| beg your pardon, 


mine. He is a graduate of St. Ogive’s College, Oxford, 
and a writer of great celebrity ; any recommendation 
of his I shall be most happy to back.” 

“In that case you can stand down, sir,” the magis- 
trate said to Mr. Long in some confusion. “Call the 
next witness.” 

Sir Paul Evershed stepped into the box. 

The worthy magistrate was at first disposed to 
treat the new witness cavalierly, in spite of his title. 
A baronet in the abstract he would have fawned on 
slavishly ; but this particular specimen of the order he 
knew to be not only landless and comparatively pen- 
niless, but furthermore, a connection by marriage of his 
enemy Lady Harriett. As it soon proved, however, 
that Sir Paul was decidedly biassed against the pri- 
soner, the worthy magistrate speedily came round and 
treated the new witness with extreme civility and con- 
sideration. 

Sir Paul proved himself too much for the magistrate 
and his clerk. He artfully contrived to stave off the 
main point of the evidence required of him, namely, 
the behaviour of Edward Cassidy on his arrival at 
Brayle Manor on the preceding night, and managed in 
the meantime to heap up a quantity of preliminary 
matters to the disparagement of the Cassidy family. 
The doubtful origin of old Miles; the equivocal position 
of his sons, brought up on a sort of neutral ground be- 
tween gentility and labour; the questionable relations 
between Biddy and Cymon Pyebush; Frank’s 
Brayle Manor under false pre- 
tences: the outfit by the London 
Bohemians (these the baronet had easily pumped out 
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of the unsuspecting Bloss and Long, after their third 
bottle of claret on the previous night) ; the family in- 
timacy with the deceased, Sir Paul’s late valet, dis- 
charged, as the baronet could easily prove, for dishonest 
practices ; all these matters Sir Paul managed to weave 
in with his deposition, which, while implying all, but 
positively declaring nothing, left the audience under 
the impression that the Cassidy family, and all their 
immediate belongings, were little better than a 
leagued band of rogues, thieves, and assassins. Sir 
Paul concluded by a vivid recital of Edward’s mur- 
derous and unprovoked assault upon himself in the 
entrance-hall of Brayle Manor, mentioned the discovery 
of the necklace, and urged his own mistake as to its 
being his own lost property as a proof of the state of 


| 





to change the aspect of things considerably in Ned’s 
favour. In order to explain these, it will be necessa 

to retrace our steps a little. On the day of the robbery 
Miles Cassidy had left home on a business journey, from 
which he was not expected to return till the following, 
His friend, Mr. Giovanni, had accompanied lim for the 
sake of change of air and esteemed society. Ned’s quar- 
rel with his cousin had taken place at middle-day: the 
young man had left his home with the threat never to 
return to it. It was a holiday season, and there were 
no men at work on the premises, which were compa- 
ratively unprotected, except by Jimmy. The only other 


inale inmate of the place was Sam Quelch, to all appear- 


agitation into which he had been thrown by the pri- | 
dragging himself along by the aid of his crutches, appa- 


soner’s violence. 


Mr. Twist corroborated the discovery of the neck- | 
of the town surgeon, for whom he had left a respectful 


lace, repeating Sir Paul Evershed’s expressions on the 


occasion verbatim, and Edward's unsolicited avowal of 
that he could eat nothing, and would be obliged if the 


the manner in which he had become possessed of it. 
James, his satellite, followed on the same side. 


' gentleman could send him some more medicine. 


Lady Harriett had miscalculated her own physical | 
poorhouse, and represented his case very dolefully. He 


resources. She had not been able to attend the ex- 
amination. 

Another important witness was wanting ; 
Miles Cassidy, who was not in a fit state to be moved 
from his bed. 

Jimmy was examined as a witness, grounds for his 
detention as a criminal being pronounced untenable. 
Jimmy disgusted the court by his contemptuous de- 
nial of all knowledge of the nature of an oath ; but also 
astonished everybody by his rigid adherence to his 
statement of the preceding evening, as to the manner 
of his discovering the Italian’s death. 


namely, | 


ance a helpless cripple from the lingering effects of his 
accident. Sam had complained bitterly that day of 
fever and debility. He had been seen in the morning 
rently with great difficulty. He had called at the house 


message, to the effect that his leg was getting bad again, 


After 
this, he had proceeded to the overseer of the parish 


expressed his inability to work, and begged hard to be 
taken into the house till such time as he should recover, 


mentioning that he could not remain a burden on Mr. 


Cassidy any longer; that Mr. Cassidy, though a well- 
meaning man, was very “ near,” and complained of the 
hardness of the times ; that he was afraid of depriving 
his mother of a home, &e. &c.; all of which representa- 
tions the overseer stated Mr. Quelech had made with 
most praiseworthy display of feeling. Sam had hobbled 
home early and expressed his desire to go to bed be- 


fore his usual hour, requesting his mother to send him 


The Honourable Cymon Pyebush and Biddy also | 


proved the discovery. 
Miles, when they had been alarmed by a ery from 
Jimmy in the bedroom. 
the idiot staring at the murdered man’s body, in the 
manner already described. 

The opinion gained ground among the audience 
that poor Mr. Giovanni had met his death in attempt- 
ing to prevent and not to commit the robbery. 

The magistrate—or rather his clerk — considered 
there were suflicient grounds for remanding the pri- 
soner, until an inquest should have been held on the 
body. Mr. Sparrowbill, on the part of Lady Harriett 
and himself, offered bail for Ned’s appearance. The 
inagistrate refused it, and the accused was removed 
to his former quarters. 

In the meantime, no tidings had been heard of Mr. 
Samuel Quelch. Mr. Twist grew despondent of his 
reputation. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CLEARING UP. 
An inquest was held on the body of the unfortunate 
Italian next day. The jary returned an open verdict. 
There was still a possibility that the deceased had been 
killed by Jimmy, who, terrified at his own act, had 
persisted with an idiot’s cunning in denying it. 


Some circumstances elicited at the inquest served 


They had been sitting with | 


up a basin of gruel by Jimmy as soon as he had got 


into bed. It was one of Cymon Pyebush’s evenings of 


study, and the widow was on duty in her capacity of 


They had gone up and found | 
to quit her post. 





On these occasions she made a point never 
She had prepared the gruel in the 
sitting-room, and sent it up by Jimmy as directed. 
This recapitulation bring us to about eight o’clock in 


duenna, 


the evening, some three hours before the discovery of 
the murder. 

Sam Quelch’s apartment was away from the house, 
in aloft attached to the workshop on the right-hand side 
of the court-yard already described. It was necessary 
to cross this court-yard to reach Sam’s bedroom. 

siddy remembered afterwards as a curious thing 
that Jimmy was a long time away on his errand with 
the gruel, and that his behaviour on returning was 
singular and unusual. It had been his unvarying 
custom (in obedience to standing orders) to ask per- 
mission to retire to rest. On this occasion he walked 
straight past the sitting-room door and proceeded up- 
stairs ——stumbling frequently in the course of the 
He heard to the bedroom-door 


violently, and soon afterwards a heavy fall was heard 


ascent. . was slam 


in his room. As this room was a considerable distance 
off— being at the end of the left wing, or dwelling part 
of the premises nearest the river, while the sitting-room 
was at the extremity nearest the street —it could have 
been no slight disturbance to attract attention from the 


latter apartment. Biddy and the widow Quelch were 
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alarmed. Cymon Pyebush volunteered to go and see what 
was the matter. 


Jimmy (who was never allowed the custody of a light) 
picking himself from off the floor and rubbing certain 


contusions with a very foggy expression of countenance. | 


On being asked what had happened, the idiot had 
merely said “ fell down,” and rolled in a heap on his 


bed half-dressed, falling dead asleep immediately. It | 


was Cymon’s expressed opinion that some mistakenly 
good-natured person had been giving Jimmy some- 
thing to drink. Biddy remarked, that if such had been 
the case it was fortunate her uncle was not at home, as 


ended. 


At a little before nine, Cymon’s lesson being 
finished, he was about to depart for his own lodgings, | 


when Miles Cassidy and his friend Mr. Giovanni unex- 
pectedly made their appearance. They had been by 


Miles was executing a contract— intending, as already 
stated, to remain from home till the following day. 
But they had been caught in a shower of rain, and the 
susceptible foreigne: had been threatened with an 
attack ofague—an evil which, among countless others, 
his withered flesh was heir to. The obsequious Miles, 
in obedience to his friend's request, had returned home. 

Miles came in angrily, demanding why Jimmy had 
not shut the front gates. _ 

Biddy invented the readiest excuse she could think 
of. Jimmy had gone to bed very unwell, she said, and 
his mother was just going to fasten them, having let 
Mr. Pyebush out. 


“Bedad! and we'd betther set up hospital at 
wanst,” said Miles, with rather dismal jocularity. 
*There’s none of us much to boast of here— Eh, 


Misther Pyebush and Misther Jivarney ?” 

Poor Mr. Jivarney’s shivering fit had come on him. 
He was not in a frame of mind for conversation. He 
asked for his bedroom candle, and, refusing all offers of 
refreshment, bade everybody good night and withdrew 
to his sleeping apartment, never to be seen alive again 
hy any there present. 

Not a word had been said to Miles about Ned’s ill- 
humoured departure : though the young man had been 
in such achronic state of loggerheads with his family for 
the last few days, that the carpenter would have been 
quite prepared for it. The widow retired to her cham- 
ber. Cymon rose a second time to take his departure. 

“No hurry, Mr. Pyebush, sir,” said Miles. “ Ye're 
at home here, sir, I hope. I'd like a word with you 
the night. Make yourself comfortable and light one of 
your cigars, sir.” 

“You're very kind, and if Miss Cassidy has no 

9% 

“Is it Biddy ? 
an ould smoker myself—that is, | was.” 

* Can [ offer you one, Mr. Cassidy ?” 

“Thank ye kindly, sir. No. 
When I was in that way at all. 





objection 


Faix and she’s smoke-dried. I'm 


Pipes was my line 
jut, as | was saying a 
ininute since, we ought to set up hospital in this house, 
sir. It's mighty expensive work, sickness. I'm all 
to pieces myself, for one.” 


“ Work too much,” said Cymon, puffing a cloud. 


He took a candle and went up-stairs. | 
He soon returned langhing, saying that he had found | 


myself. 
_ to-day that'll be as good as the making of a poor man 


Could ye lend me a trifle, sir ? 
he would have been very angry. And there the matter 


| “The 
coach to a town some miles beyond Oxford, where | 


“Too much is it? If it was half enough I could 
work, Mr. Pyebush, sir, it’s not the complaining man 
yed see me this night. The times is right down 
dreadful; and to come to the point, sir, it’s a favour I 
want to ask you.” 

‘Anything I can do, Mr. Cassidy, it is your right 
to demand.” 

“ Kindly said, sir, and just; for I believe you've 
been well treated by me and mine, though I say it 
Well, sir, 've made a ready-money purchase 


like me, if I can raise the funds to pay for it to-morrow. 
And there, it's out.” 

Biddy blushed up to her ears and did not dare to 
look in the direction of her uncle. Her glance would 
have been a reproach. 

“Depends upon what you consider a trifle, Mr, 
Cassidy,” Pyebush answered, with his usual frankness. 
governor's been very liberal lately — hear- 
ing of the progress I am making, thanks to Miss Cas- 
sidy; and I’m not so often in want of a ten-pound 
note as I have been. If one of them would be of any 


”* 





service 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Miles, a little chap- 
fallen ; “ anything would be a service. But it’s a matter 
of two hundred | wanted for this bargain. It's a little 
fortune I'd make by it if I could get it.” 

“Upon my soul, Mr. Cassidy, 1 could no more raise 
two hundred pounds than I could jump over the moon,” 

“ Think o' that now ! and wid your name and breed- 
ing! Id ha’ thought a manlike you would only have 
to scratch his name to a bit o’ writing to raise thou- 
sands in a minute, Butthere! it’s litthe we poor folks 
know.” 

“7 don't suppose my bill for two hundred pounds 
would fetch twenty, Mr. Cassidy.” 

“ Ain't that your own modesty, sir? Could v't ye 
think o’ some one that would advance a thrifle on 
your security —~and my own, you know? Mine's as 
good as the bank, though I’m without a penny at 
prisint.” 

Biddy could control herself no longer. 

“ Uncle,” she said, “ you know you have more than 
two hundred pounds in the house.” 

“Hould your tongue!” said Miles, turning upon 
her fiercely. “ How dar’ ye spake of my having money 
in the house? If I have, it’s none o’ mine: ye know 
well, that to touch it would be a sin and a crime in 
me. Misther Pyebush, sir, I've a heavy charge on my 
shoulders — none knows the weight of it but me—and 
my back’s well-nigh broke with it. It’s mane, dhurty, 
and shabby things I'm forced to do, or thry to do 
betimes, sir. If ye knew why, ye'd forgive me. 1 
humbly ask your pardon, sir, for thrying to dhrag you 
into my troubles. If ye had the money —there, in 
your hands —I wouldn't touch it now, for the betther 
mind's on me.” 

It was Biddy’s own uncle Miles that spoke there, 
She fondled his throbbing head against her bosom, and 
kissed his wrinkled forehead over and over again. 

“Do have a cigar, Mr. Cassidy,” said Cymon Pye- 
bush. in rather a choking voice. 

“Thank ye kindly, sir; I'll thry for wanst,” said 
Miles, smiling through certain misty indications on his 
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cheeks and eyelashes. “ And Biddy, darlin’, bring out | 
the dhrop of whisky that’s left. It’s months since | 
I’ve looked at it. May be there’s such a thing as brood- 
ing too much on throubles. We can fight ’eim better by 
looking off from them now and again.” 

They sat amicably chatting together for nearly a 
couple of hours. Miles seemed more like his former self 
than Biddy had known him for months. If that pro- 
digal Ned would only return, Biddy thought, before 
his departure has been discovered, we should be so 
happy! It would bring back luck to the house. The | 
other might follow. 

It was not fated to be so. At about eleven o’clock 
an incoherent shout was heard from Jimmy's cham- 
ber. The trio rushed up-stairs to ascertain the cause 
of the alarm, and made the fearful discovery which we 
have already seen the cause of so much disquietude to 
the majority of our characters. 





For two entire days Miles Cassidy remained in a 
state of delirium. He was constantly watched by 
Frank, Biddy, and the faithful Cymon. Poor Widow | 
Quelch was completely hors de combat. Her beloved 
son had disappeared mysteriously. The widow would 
hear of nothing but that her darling had been mur- 
dered and made away with by the unknown bur- | 
glars. She was clamorous to have the river dragged. 
seing called upon to give evidence at the inquest, she 
obeyed with alacrity. Fancy the poor creature’s horror | 
when she discovered that the evidence she had given, 
in all trusting simplicity, proved to be the means of | 
fixing suspicion on her own son! The incident of the 
gruel had not transpired at the examination before the | 
magistrate. The watchful Mr. Twist had no sooner | 
mastered the particulars thereof than he proceeded to | 
institute a careful search in Samuel's sleeping apart- | 
ment. There were many physic bottles on the rough | 
window: sill of the loft. One of these had an aspect of | 
freshness. It was labelled,“ The composing draught : 
two tea-spoonfuls to be taken at bed-time.—-S. Quelch.” 
The phial, however, was quite empty. Mr. Twist put it | 
in his pocket, and proceeded with it to the residence of | 
the surgeon whose name was inscribed on the label. | 
He there ascertained that the potion had only been 
made up a few hours before the discovery of the 
murder, and that the vanished contents were more than | 
enough to last the patient for a week. Upon this 
he returned to the carpenter's, and propounded to | 
Mrs. Quelch and Biddy the curious question, “ Was 
Jimmy fond of gruel?” They were bound to reply in 
the affirmative. Mrs. Quelch had been in the habit of 
compounding a highly spiced and palatable variety of 
that not usually esteemed refreshment for her invalid 





darling, stray sips of which the latter had been 
known to administer to Jimmy from time to time. <A 
friendship had been established between the two in 
consequence of this delicate hospitality on the part of 
Samuel. 

Mr. Twist then sauntered into the yard, and accosted 
Jimmy himself in an amicable manner. Jiminy had 
been liberated under surveillance, and was permitted 
to resume his old vocations. 

“ Take a walk with me, Jimmy ?” said Mr. Twist. 

Jimmy shook his head, and grinned inthe negative. 


fell into a deep sleep, which lasted for many hours, 


holding a saw in his hand. 


| Frank.” 


“ Why not?” 

“ Mas’r’s poorly — catch it.” 

“ But I've got some first-rate gruel at my house, 
You like gruel, don’t you, Jimmy ?” 

Jimmy became suddenly grave, and shook his head 
more violently than ever. 

“ Not now,” he said ; “ did once.” 

“ Why not now —eh, Jimmy?” 

“ Sam gave me some — make me walk about so— 
and tumble down. Told me— go to bed, fear Miss 
Biddy see me. No gruel again.” 

“ Better than I expected, Jimmy. All right, old boy, 
Gruel’s bad for you. Don’t forget that, mind.” 

“ Never forget,” said Jimmy, with an air of extreme 
profundity. | 

“ That’s the ticket. Good arternoon !” | 

Mr. Twist cocked his hat on one side and departed, | 
whistling a lively measure. | 








Miles Cassidy recognised none of his attendants 
during his delirium. He raved incessantly, but his 
ravings were mostly unintelligible. He spoke fre- 
quently of his sons, his niece, and most of the person- 
ages we have seen him brought in contact with ; but 
his chief topic was the money of which he had been 
robbed. Money was the besetting theme of his mad- 
ness. Now he would praise iis efficacy, in luxurious 
visions scarcely inferior to those of Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon himself; then he would curse its power for evil 


like a very Timon. 


On the morning of the third day of his illness he 


Towards the close of it he was discovered to be ina 
profuse perspiration. He awakened about mid-day, 
when his eyes fell on a latterly unaccustomed sight. 
It was the figure of a graceful, handsome young man, 
in the garb of a workman—fustian trowsers, canvas 
apron, and shirt sleeves rolled up over the elbow, 
It was poor Frank, come 
back to his quarries — a carpenter once more ! 

“ Which is that?” Miles inquired, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“ Dear father, do you not know me? It is l— 
“Come back — home ?” | 
“ Yes — never, never to leave you again.” 

“ But that dress—the shirt sleeves and the apron?” 
“It is my proper dress. I should never have 
quitted it.” 

Miles muttered inaudibly to himself for a few 
seconds, and then added, shortly, “ Send Biddy.” 

Biddy required no sending for. She flew from a 
hiding-place behind some curtains, falling on her knees 
by the bedside of her uncle. One of the invalid’s 
trembling hands played with her golden tresses, a5 
with the other he pointed to Frank. 

“Tell me, alanna,” he said, —*“ you never deceived 
the ould man yet — is that true ?” 

“ True, uncle ?” 

“Is it him, himself, alive? Not one of the wild 
shapes I have been seeing in my dhrames ?” 

“Itis your own Frank, uncle, restored to us— Sorry 
he ever left He has been here ever since you have 
been ill.” 


Us. 
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MILES CASSIDY WAKES UP AND SEES A VISION. 





“Ts it me that’s been ill?” 

“ Very — very ill, uncle.” 

“ And him here all the time !— what doing ?” 

“What he should be doing —looking after you 
and the workshop. We have been through all the ac- 
counts. He has attended to everything as well as you 
could have done yourself. He will never leave us 
again, and we shall make a fortune yet.” 

Miles broke into a short hysterical laugh. 

“To the divil wid fortune,” he said, “so long as 
he’s back! What do we want of it now, I’d like to be 
tould? But there’s no shame nor disgrace on his 
name ?” 

“ None, uncle.” 

“Holy Virgin be praised! then I’ve done right, 
afther all. Come here, boy, and hould my hand. You 
the other, darlin’, on this side. I've kept my bargain. 
I was fearful I'd failed to start you right, and so do my 
duty by them that’s gone. I'd thought I'd put you in 
the wrong track, and should have to begin my work 
over again. 'Fhat’s why I grew skinflint and miser 
for you, darlin’. Whatever you was, it was my making 
—and if it all had to be begun fresh from tl:e begin- 
ning, I’m too ould and wake to work for ye as | 
wanst did. Money’s the ould man’s sinews. But the 
work’s done, and well done, on the ould terms of con- 
thract. She says ye are still the good and thrue man | 
thried to make you, and she can’t lie. I’d face them 
that’s gone now in heaven. We'll have the ould times 
back: we'll read the poethry and the stories o’ nights. 
We'll have the pipe and the noggin betimes. Divil 
another farthing will I touch from Misther Pyebush. 
Good luck to him! Make him a bishop first, and send 
his sowl to glory in sixty years tu come! We'll send 
Misther Jivarney about his business, as gintalely as 
may be—he manes kindly, 
Holy Virgin! what am I saying? The 





but he’s none of our sort. 


man’s mur- 


dered ” 


“Dear uncle,” said Biddy, “calm yourself. You 


have talked too much. We will speak of that dreadful 
business some other time.” 

“It was Jimmy throttled him, wasn’t it, while 
staling my money?” Miles inquired, excitedly ; and 
then suddenly broke into a low laugh. “The poor 
chap might have took it all, and kindly welcome, if I'd 
known this darling here was coming back to us. It’s 
amighty dhurty business that same money—but useful 
now and again.” 

Miles dozed off for a few seconds, smiling placidly ; 
after a while he and inquired, i 
cheerful tones : 

“ Where’s the blatherumskite 7?” 

“Whom do you mean, uncle?” 

“ Ned, the blackguard — what's he up to?” 

Frank and his cousin exchanged uneasy glances. 

“Tle will not be home to-day, unc!e; perhaps not 
to-morrow. But you will see him soon! He is quite 
well.” a 

“Divil doubt him,” laughed Miles. “ What should 
ail him ? if it’s not a fit of the tanthrums, or a thrifle 
too much of the cratur. It’s my son that, Biddy, made 
afther a rongh ugly pattern. Here's the tendher plant 
that wanted the hot-house training. I never towld 
” said Miles, caressing Frank’s imprisoned 
hand with inexpressible fondness,“ that you was always 
the favourite. When you left us alone here I thought it 
was a judgment on me for making a difference between 
I was too proud of you, darling, as a bit 


opened his eyes, 


you, darling, 


the pair of ye. 
of my own work, and thought God was punishing me 
for my presumption.” 


“Whatever I have about me that is good, dear 


father, I owe to you.” 
Ay ay. alanna! but the bargain was to make 
a dale of good out of you. I can show him now, Biddy, 


as a tip-top job, complete and finished: can't 1?” 
“You can. indeed, uncle.” 
“Then I'm willing to take my 


and ask if it's well done. 


work home to- 


morrow, Let me sleep now, 
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cheeks and eyelashes. “ And Biddy, darlin’, bring out | 


the dhrop of whisky that’s left. 
I’ve looked at it. May be there’s such a thing as brood- 
ing too much on throubles. We can fight ‘em better by 
looking off from them now and again.” 

They sat amicably chatting together for nearly a 
couple of hours. Miles seemed more like his former self 
than Biddy had known him for months. If that pro- 
digal Ned would only return, Biddy thought, before 


his departure has been discovered, we should be so | 


happy! It would bring back luck to the house. The 
other might follow. 

It was not fated to be so. At about eleven o'clock 
an incoherent shout was heard from Jimmy’s cham- 
ber. The trio rushed up-stairs to ascertain the cause 
of the alarm, and made the fearful discovery which we 
have already seen the cause of so much disquietude to 


the majority of our characters. 


For two entire days Miles Cassidy remained in a 
state of delirium. He was constantly watched by 
Frank, Biddy, and the faithful Cymon. 
Quelch was completely hors de combat. Her beloved 
son had disappeared mysteriously. The widow would 
hear of nothing but that her darling had been mur- 
dered and made away with by the unknown bur- 
glars. 
Being called upon to give evidence at the inquest, she 


obeyed with alacrity. Fancy the poor creature’s horror | 


when she discovered that the evidence she had given, 
in all trusting simplicity, proved to be the means of 
fixing suspicion on her own son! 


It’s months since | 





Poor Widow | 





She was clamorous to have the river dragged. | 


The incident of the | 


gruel had not transpired at the examination before the | 


magistrate. 


institute a careful search in Samuel's sleeping 
ment. There were many physic bottles on the rough 
window: sill of the loft. 
freshness. It was labelled,“ The composing draught : 
two tea-spoonfuls to be taken at bed-time.—-S. Quelch.” 
The phial, however, was quite empty. Mr. Twist put it 


The watchful Mr. Twist had no sooner | 
mastered the particulars thereof than he proceeded to | when his eyes fell on a latterly unaccustomed sight. 


apart- | 


One of these had an aspect of | 
‘holding a saw in his hand. 


in his pocket, and proceeded with it to the residence of | 


the surgeon whose name was inscribed on the label. 


He there ascertained that the potion had only been | 


made up a few hours before the discovery of the 


murder, and that the vanished contents were more than | 


enough to last the patient for a week. 


he returned to the carpenter's, and propounded to | 


Mrs. Quelch and Biddy the curious question, “ Was 
Jimmy fond of gruel?” They were bound to reply in 
the affirmative. Mrs. Quelch had been in the habit of 
compounding a highly spiced and palatable variety of 
that not usually esteemed refreshment for her invalid 
darling, stray sips of which the latter had been 
known to administer to Jimmy from time to time. <A 
friendship had been established between the two in 


consequence of this delicate hospitality on the part of 


Samuel, 

Mr. Twist then sauntered into the yard, and accosted 
Jimmy himself in an amicable manner. Jiminy had 
been liberated under surveillance, and was permitted 
to resume his old vocations. 

“Take a walk with me, Jimmy?” said Mr. Twist. 

Jimmy shook his head, and grinned in the negative. 


Upon this | 


' he ever left us. 


“ Why not?” 

“ Mas’r’s poorly — catch it.” 

“ But I’ve got some first-rate gruel at my house, 
You like gruel, don’t you, Jimmy ?” 

Jimmy became suddenly grave, and shook his head 
more violently than ever. 

“ Not now,” he said ; “ did once.” 

“ Why not now — eh, Jimmy ?” 

“ Sam gave me some — make me walk about so— 
and tumble down. Told me— go to bed, fear Miss 
Biddy see me. No gruel again.” 

“ Better than I expected, Jimmy. All right, old boy, 
Gruel’s bad for you. Don’t forget that, mind.” 

“ Never forget,” said Jimmy, with an air of extreme 
profundity. 

“ That’s the ticket. Good arternoon !” 

Mr. Twist cocked his hat on one side and departed, 
whistling a lively measure. 


Miles Cassidy recognised none of his attendants 
during his delirium. He raved incessantly, but his 
ravings were mostly unintelligible. He spoke fre- 
quently of his sons, his niece, and most of the person- 
ages we have seen him brought in contact with ; but 
his chief topic was the money of which he had been 
robbed. Money was the besetting theme of his mad- 
ness. Now he would praise iis efficacy, in luxurious 
visions scarcely inferior to those of Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon himself; then he would curse its power for evil 
like a very Timon. 

On the morning of the third day of his illness he 
fell into a deep sleep, which lasted for many hours, 
Towards the close of it he was discovered to be ina 
profuse perspiration. He awakened about mid-day, 
It was the figure of a graceful, handsome young man, 
in the garb of a workman—fustian trowsers, canvas 
apron, and shirt sleeves: rolled up over the elbow, 
It was poor Frank, come 
back to his quarries — a carpenter once more ! 

“Which is that?” Miles inquired, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“ Dear father, do you not know me? 
Frank.” 

“ Come back — home ?” 

“ Yes — never, never to leave you again.” 

“ But that dress—the shirt sleeves and the apron?” 

“It is my proper dress. I should never have 
quitted it.” 

Miles muttered inaudibly to himself for a few 
seconds, and then added, shortly, “ Send Biddy.” 

Biddy required no sending for. She flew from 4 
hiding-place behind some curtains, falling on her knees 
by the bedside of her uncle. One of the invalid’s 
trembling hands played with her golden tresses, a8 
with the other he pointed to Frank. 

“Tell me, alanna,” he said, —“ you never deceived 
the ould man yet — is that true ?” 

“ True, uncle ?” 

“Is it him, himself, alive? Not one of the wild 
shapes I have been seeing in my dhrames ?” 

“Itis your own Frank, uncle, restored to us— sorry 
He has been here ever since you have 


It is l— 


been ill.” 
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MILES CASSIDY WAKES UP AND SEES A VISION. 





“Ts it me that’s been ill?” 

“ Very — very ill, uncle.” 

“ And him here all the time !—what doing ?” 

“What he should be doing —looking after you 
and the workshep. We have been through all the ac- 
counts. He has attended to everything as well as you 
could have done yourself. He will never leave us 
again, and we shall make a fortune yet.” 

Miles broke into a short hysteric -al laugh. 

“To the divil wid fortune,” he said, “so long as 
he’s back! What do we want of it now, I'd like to be 
tould? But there’s no shame nor disgrace on his 
name ?” 

“ None, uncle.” 

“Holy Virgin be praised! then I’ve done right, 
afther all. Come here, boy, and hould my hand. You 
the other, darlin’, on this side. I’ve kept ny bargain. 
I was fearful I'd failed to start you right, and so do my 
duty by them that’s gone. I'd thought Pd put you in 
the wrong track, and should have to begin my work 
over again. That’s why I grew skinflint and miser 
for you, darlin’. Whatever you was, it was my making 
—and if it all had to be begun fresh from tle begin- 
ning, I’m too ould and wake to work for ye as | 
wanst did. Money’s the ould man’s sinews. But the 
work’s done, and well done, on the ould terms of con- 
thract. She says ye are still the good and thrue man I 
thried to make you, and she can't lie. I’d face them 
that’s gone now in heaven. We'll have the ould times 
back: we'll read the poethry and the stories o’ nights. 
We'll have the pipe and the noggin betimes. Divil 
another farthing will I touch from Misther Pyebush. 
Good luck to him! Make him a bishop first, and send 
his sowl to glory in sixty years to come! We'll send 
Misther Jivarney about his business, as gintalely as 
ay be —he manes kindly, but he’s none of our sort. 
Holy Virgin! what am I saying? The man’s mur- 
dered !” 


“ Dear uncle,” said Biddy, 


‘alm yourself. You | 


have talked too much. We will speak of that dreadful 


business some other time.” 


“Tt was Jimmy throttled him, wasn't it, while 
staling my money?” Miles inquired, excitedly ; and 
then suddenly broke into a low laugh. “The poor 
chap might have took it all, and kindly welcome, if I'd 


known this darling here was coming back to us. It's 


amighty dhurty business that same mnoney—but useful 
now and again.” 

Miles dozed off for a few seconds, smiling placidly ; 
after a while he opened his eyes, and inquired, i 
cheerful tones : 

“ Where’s the blatherumskite 7” 

“ Whom do you mean, uncle?” 

“ Ned, the blackguard — what’s he up to?” 

Frank and his cousin exchanged uneasy glances, 

“ He will not be home to-day, unc'e; perhaps not 
to-morrow. But you will see him soon! He is quite 
well.” tf: 

“ Divil doubt him,” laughed Miles. “ What should 
ail him ? if it’s not a fit of the tanthrums, or a thrifle 
too much of the cratur. It’s my son that, Biddy, made 
afther a rough ugly pattern. Here's the tendher plant 
that wanted the hot-house training. I never towld 
you, darling,” said Miles, caressing Frank’s imprisoned 
hand with inexpressible fondness,“ that you was always 
the favourite. When you left us alone here I thought it 
was a judgment on me for making a difference between 
I was too proud of you, darling, as a bit 
God was punishing me 


the pair of ye. 
of my own work, and thought 
for imy presumption.” 
“Whatever I have about me that is good, dear 
father, I owe to you.” 
Ay ay, alanna! 
a dale of good out of you. 
as a tip-top job, complete and finished : 


but the bargain was to make 
I can show him now, Biddy, 
can't I?” 
‘You can, indeed, uncle.” 

“Then I'm willing to take my work home to- 


morrow, and ask if it’s well done. Let me sleep now, 
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darlings, and don't let go o’ my hands. To think of 
that poor chap meeting his death for a bit o’ black- | 
guard money! God be merciial to his sowl, he has 
my forgiveness if he’s left me a beggar.” 

Miles recovered with surprising rapidity. The 
presence of his long-lost Frank proved an anodyne for | 
all his sufferings. In a day or two he was considered | 
strong enough to bear the shock which the news of | 
poor Ted’s dilemma could not but cause him. It was a 
trying experiment, but there was no help for it, as he | 
would be required to give evidence on Ted’s second ex- 
amination. The consequences were nearly being fatal, 
but the old man was strangely himself again. He 
rallied from the shock, and declared it was the greatest | 
occasion for his old duty of work he had ever yet met | 
with. He had no shadow of a doubt of Ted’s innocence. | 
He applied himself with marvellous diligence and 
clearness to master the whole particulars of the case. 
The history of the necklace produced a deep impression 
on him. He had this repeated to him in all its bear- 
ings over and over again. The discovery of the trinket 
in Ned’s pocket; Sir Paul Evershed’s first claiming, 
then denying all knowledge of it ; its resemblance to 
the one in the picture at Brayle Manor, and the evident 
fact discovered by Frank months ago of that picture 
being the original of the engraving so highly prized by 
Miles Cassidy. 

“ There is the hand of the Lord in this,” said Miles, 
solemnly bowing his head. “ His ways are inscrutable, 
and we must await His will. Only stand by me, dar- 
ling. When the day comes I may be forced to say 
things that I scarcely dare say to myself, and I shall 
want support.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN THE WITNESS- BOX. 


Tue eventful day arrived. Ned's remand had been 
for a week, and the delay proved to be favourable to 
him; for, in the meantime, the magistrate who had 
first examined him had been stricken with something 
uncomfortably like a fit of apoplexy, and was unable 
to preside on the second occasion. His place was sup- 
plied by a very different person —a gentleman of high 
breeding and education, and moreover a man of feeling 
—none the less so from the fact that he had been an 
eminent lawyer in his younger days. 

The court was crowded —nearly all the prominent 
characters in our history being present. Ned appeared 
very pale and emaciated, but so thoroughly dignified 
and self-possessed — so utterly unlike the loose, careless 


Edward Cassidy, with whom the townsfolk were 
familiar—that Miss Gertrude Brayle, hanging upon 


the arm of Mr. Sparrowbill’s old legal friend in a 
sheltered corner of the court-house, could not repress 
the observation that he looked more like a Brayle than 
a murderer, though the terms in former ages had been 
known to be sometimes convertible. 

Numerous depositions, proving the robbery and 
assassination, were taken. With the substance of these 
the reader is already familiar. The real interest of the 
proceedings commenced when the name of Miles 
Cassidy was called. 

Miles entered the court-room leaning on the arm of 
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his inseparable Frank. A murmur of sympathy ran 
through the assembly as the old man bowed his white 


_head to the justice, and then smiled encouragingly to 
_the accused. As he approached the witness-box he 


stopped, and addressing himself respectfully to the 
bench, said: 

“ May I ask a great favour, your honour ?” 

“ What is it, my good man ?” 

“I'm just from a bed of sickness, sir, and mighty 
wake. I've things to say about them dearest to me as 
would try a stronger man. Will you let the darling 
here stand in the box by my side? I'll be able to spake 
the thruth better.” 

“ Certainly, there can be no objection to that.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir.” 

Miles entered the witness-box, assisted by the at- 
tentive Frank, whose arm he clutched nervously within 
his own, and took the oath. This done, he bowed his 
head, and stood to be interrogated. 

“Yon are the prisoner’s father, I believe?” the 
magistrate inquired. 

“T don’t know, sir,’ Miles replied, in tones of 
startling solemnity. 

All hearers were alike astonished—the two hitherto 
supposed brothers no less than the rest. 

“What am I to understand by that statement ?” 
the magistrate asked. 

“ What it says, sir. I’m on my oath, and there’s a 
dear life at stake, maybe, on what I say.” 

“ But the prisoner is your reputed son ?” 

“ He is, sir.” 

* And have you any reason to believe that he is not 
your son 7” 

“T only know this, sir, that one of those two boys 
—this darling I’m houlding on to here for support, 
andthe other one there, where he has no business to be— 
ismy son. But which of the two it may be, through 


the prayers and trials of twenty-two years it has not 


pleased the Lord to enlighten me.” 

A long pause of respectful silence followed this 
impressive declaration. Then the buzzes of wonder 
and curiosity began to be heard in the court. 

“ Have you any objection to tell me the motives of 
your doubt upon this subject ?” the magistrate asked. 

“ Big ones, sir. But if ating them will do him any 
good” (pointing to the prisoner), “I ‘Il swallow them 
whole in no time—cost what it may.” 

The justice reflected a few seconds, and then said : 

“1 think, at least, it would enable us to get at the 
truth as to your actual relations with the prisoner. 
From that we shall be better able to judge of his pro- 
bable motives, or the absence of such 
committing a crime to your injury.” 

“Thank you for that, sir. The thruth will set him 
right, I'll be bound. But it will be hard work for me 
to tell my share of it, and I must beg your honour’s 


motives, for 


patience,” 

‘I am here only to elicit the truth, and my time is 
the publie’s, Proceed in your own fashion.” 

Miles scrubbed his forehead with his handkerchief, 
clutched Frank more closely to his side than ever, and 
essayed to speak. His voice, however, failed him. 

“ Take your time, my good friend,” said the humane 
magistrate. 
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MR. CASSIDY GIVES EVIDENCE 


“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Miles; “ you encou- 
rage me to ask you a bit of a favour before 1 begin.” 

‘“ Pray name it.” 

“ Well, it’s to explain a thrifling matther of law to 
me,” Miles answered, with a glimpse of his old humorous 
twinkle of the eye. 

“If I can do so, I will; only do not occupy too 
much of the court's time.” 

“T won't, sir. It’s about what they call the amnesty 
of Cornwallish.” ) : 

“What of it? It is pretty well known, I believe.” 

“To book-larning folks maybe, sir. But I’m a 
poor ignorant man. It grants pardon, I'm tould, to 
all hoys as was out in the throubles of Ninety-eight ?” 

‘You mean all persons engaged in the Irish insur- 
rection of Seventeen hundred and ninety-eight ?” 

“ That ’s it, sir.” 

“ Certainly : provided they gave up their arms at the 
time, and have not since acted against the govern- 
ment.” | 

“ That's law, is it, sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ T’ve your word for it ?” 

* Unquestionably.” 

“Til take it, sir. I gave up my arms in a twinkle, 
seeing they was only a blunderbush and a rape-hook, 
and sent a civil note to Lord Cornwallish in my own 
handwriting, which Father Fannan was kind enough 
to put on paper for me, humbly axing the government's 
pardon for my share of the throubles, which was mighty 
small. And sorra’s the arm I’ve touched since more 
dangerous than a gimlet.” 

“Then, 1 am to understand you were one of the 
United Irishmen ?” 

“A thrifle that way inclined maybe, sir,” the wit- 
ness answered, with a scarcely perceptible twinkle of 
t} 


heeye. “Less than some though, by a dale.” 


A general laugh greeted this magnificent palliation. 


AND FEELS UNCOMFORTABLE 


———— 





“ But what has this to do with the birth*and iden- 
tity of the prisoner ?” 

“T'll tell you, sir"— Miles’s voice grew husky, and 
he spoke evidently with great effort——“ in as few words 
as I can put it. I had a wife, sir—a young wife ; too 
good for me or any living man, now or to come. But 
that’s past. You must know, sir, I joined ‘the boys’ 
without her knowing it, and sore again her will.” 

“How could it be against her will, if she knew 
nothing about it ?” the magistrate could not help ask- 
ing, with a smile. 

“When she came to find it out, sir,” Miles politely 
interpreted his national form of expression. “Still it 
was for her sake I did it. Mighty wild dhrames we 
boys had, to be sure, of what the Rivolushin was going 
to do for us all But there -—that's politics —that 
is. Well, sir, it was on 

Miles paused to breathe heavily, and scrub his fore- 
The task he had set himself 
was evidently no easy one. He resumed : 

* of was on the 7th of September, sir, ninety - 
eight, the day before they was driven out of the country 





” 





head with great violence. 





for good and all 

“Who were driven out 7” 

“The French. bad luck to ‘em! more betoken they 
got it, that time.” 

“ You allude, I suppose, to the atternpted invasion 
on the Killala coast ?” 

“Thank ve kindly. sir, for saving me the words. 
That's it, sir! Killala’s my native place, and them two 
hovs as well—leastways the nearest thing to one we ve 
got left to boast of.” 

‘Got left —how so bg 

“The thrifling bit of a village hard by, where we 
was all three born. came to grief at the same time as 
we did.” 

The quaintness of Miles’s expressions was the result 
of the painful crowding of oppressive recollections. 
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He had never been farther from mirth in his life. His | 
streaming brows and trembling frame testified to his | 


“ Explain yourself more clearly.” | 
“Tt was blown up, sir— burnt down—thrampled 


on the day I spake of; and there’s been no thought of 
building it up again, I’m thinking.” 

“What was the name of that village?” inquired 
an eager female voice, that startled the whole assembly. 

The interruption was contrary to all court disci- 

pline, no doubt. But the speaker was above all rebuke, 
for it was no other than Lady Harriett Brayle, whose 
unusual presence at such a scene had been hitherto 
considered the crowning wonder of the event. Her 
ladyship had come, escorted by Mr. Sparrowbill and his 
friend the ex-attorney, of whom mention has been 
already made. On taking so unexpectedly an active 
part in the proceedings, the old lady had risen from 
the chair which had been provided for her, and stood 
confronting the witness with a piercing look. She 
appeared greatly excited, and trembled exceedingly. 

“ Tell me the name of the village,” she repeated. 

“ Ballyraine, my lady, when it had one.” 

“My God, the same!” Lady Harriett exclaimed, 
and fell heavily into her seat. 

A companion expression of surprise was heard from 
another part of the court, at the same moment. The 
voice of Sir Paul Evershed was recognised, but its 
owner kept discreetly in the background—rather near 
the door than otherwise. | 

Lady Harriett signified, by a sign to the magis- 
trate, her wish that the witness should be encouraged 
to proceed. 

Miles continued amid the breathless silence of his | 
auditors, whose interest in his narrative was now in- | 

Hlis sentences were disjointed and | 





creased tenfold. 
scarcely audible. 

“On that day, sir, I returned home—home that | 
was—after a long journey, to find—to find | 
Whew! I'll be breaking down I’m thinking, after all.” 

Lady Harriett Brayle had risen from her seat a 
second time, and again spoke in tones of earnest en- 
treaty, extending her clasped hands towards the witness. 

“ For pity’s sake, proceed!” 

Miles Cassidy was surprise proof. He fixed an 
expressionless stare upon the old lady, whose inter- 
ference with his affairs he accepted as a portion of his 
bewildering destiny, and dutifully exerted himself to 
comply with her request. 

“T returned —to find—my cabin—a hape of 
| smouldhering ruins, and ny wife—a corpse in her own 
| bed—buried under them, having given birth to a 
child.” 

A murmur of sympathy ran through the assembly. 
of all was divided between the witness 











ij 


|| The interest 
| and Lady Harriett, the increase of whose agitation was 

‘| painful to behold. The magistrate had quite forgotten 

his official position, and was as much interested as the 

|| verlest gossip present. 

i] “And that child?” he inquired. 

| “Is here, sir—in this court—one of these two 


boys.” 


“ And you do not know which ? 


perfect seriousness. | “Let him finish his story — quick !—beg him to finish 
| it, or it will kill me.” 


under foot—and hammered into smithereens intirely, | indifferent to the attention she was exciting—as be- 
fore: scrubbed his forehead, and resumed : 


The bed was here, as maybe: it was charred, and 


cording to some, a first husband by a secret marriage) 
— believed to have been executed for unheard-of atroci- 


Miles shook his head, hopelessly. 
“And the other?” Lady Harriett said hoarsely, 


Miles stared at the old lady—who seemed utterly 


“ F’ll describe it to your ladyship, and your honour, 


splinthered, and—and—never mind what it looked 
like. By the side of it—in that corner, so to speak, 
was the little wooden cradle of my own making. The 
roof had come in, but it was merciful Heaven's will 
that a bit of timber should fall aslant over it, so as to 
keep the two darlings alive and safe.” 

“The two ?” 

“They was both there, sir! Mighty long time it || 
was before I dared to lift that bit of wood ; but whenI || 
did, there they was both, wide awake, and with scarcely || 
a scratch, smiling at me like angels.” | 

| 








tT 


“ Your wife had given births to twins, then? It is 
4 rj » 7? 
very simple. 
“Wrong, sir! One wasn’t hers.” 
“ How do you know that ?” | 
“There was TWO corpses on the bed, sir: her own, 


-and a beautiful strange young lady’s, dead—locked in 


each other’s arms. Both mothers, sir; and within a 
short time of each other. Never a doubt of it.” 

Upon this Lady Harriett Brayle swooned away, 
falling heavily upon the floor. She was speedily raised | 
and conveyed to the open air. | 

The business of the court was completely suspended. |) 
The magistrate, relaxing from his judicial dignity, dis- |) 
cussed the late scene with a knot of his personal friends. | 
The audience part of the assembly became a perfect 
Babel of confused chatter.. The officers were too busy 
with their own speculations to think of keeping order. 
In a few minutes a flock of the wildest canards were 
flying all over the town. Lady Harriett Brayle, recog- | 
nising in Miles Cassidy a long-lost brother— (or, ac- 


ties committed during the Irish disturbances—had 
taken poison in the open court to avoid survival of the 
shame. Miles Cassidy had confessed to burning down 
an entire village,murdering two ladies in their beds, 
and kidnapping their children. The supposed sons of 
the carpenter were not his sons at all, though he con- 
fessed to having a son somewhere—probably Soft 
Jimmy. Edward was the son of Cassidy's wife by 
a titled seducer—brought up by Miles to a career 
of crime from vindictive motives. Ned had con- 
fessed to the murder at his supposed father’s instiga 
tion. Miles was a French spy. The money secreted 
in his house had been funds subscribed for a new inva 
sion of Ireland under the late Mr. Giovanni, who 
proved a French admiral in disguise. Him the entire 
Cassidy family had conspired to murder, in order to 
make off with the booty. If not exactly the above, 4 
score of rumours, equally wild and preposterous, were 
in circulation among the rarely-excited townsfolk, ere 
it had been ascertained in the court whether Lady 
Harriett Brayle was alive or dead, likely to recover OF 
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In the meantime, what were our three principal 
personages thinking of? 

Miles was thinking of the past. A vast weight had 
been removed from his heart by the disclosure of his 
life-secret. He was glad the effort had been forced 
upon him, and that it was over. He felt strangely com- 
posed and cheerful. The struggle to recall the past had 
so severely taxed his weakened faculties, that he could 
not fully comprehend the present situation. He sat in 
the witness-box, nursing Frank’s hand fondly, nodding 
and smiling friendly encouragement to Ned. 


thoughts were far away. He was thinking —when 


was he not ?—of a bright vision that had descended, | 
as from heaven, to illumine his earthly path for a brief , he heeded it not. 


while and had vanished from his sight ; but not till the 


spirit-wings had touched his soul to leave it purified | 
. . . } 
Of a strange fair girl, with large dark 


and elevated. 
eyes, Who had come among his humble clansmen 
from afar—no one knew whence—friendless and un- 
known ; seemingly of a superior race, but casting her 
lot cheerfully with theirs, earning her bread by the 
labour of her hands. Who was she? Miles won- 
dered now, as he had wondered twenty-three years 
ago, and ever since. But he had never asked. She 
had said, when he t saw and loved her, that her 
name was Mary Gerald, and that all her kinsfolk 
were dead. It was enough to have a name to love 
her by—to love her without one! and that she wished 
to keep her origin a secret. Her lightest wish to 
Miles was sacred law, and woe to the prying knave 
who should try and penetrate this mystery! And she 


had condescended to bless and elevate with her love | 


him! rough, worthless Miles Cassidy! She had se- 
lected him—(was this mysterious Mary so bad a 
judge ?)—from a crowd of more prosperous suitors, 
and had become his wife. He had worshipped her : 
he worshipped her still. He had broken the laws in 
the belief that he was furthering her honour and 
alvantage in doing so. There was no more crime 
in this than in a man fighting for his religion. She had 
been cruelly torn from him. Was this a punishment 
to him for not consulting her, or for not divining 
that the only ways acceptable in her eyes were those 
of peace, not strife? He could not think so; for she 
had blessed him even in her departure. She had left 
him a priceless legacy of sweet memories, of sustain- 
ing hope, and of sacred duty. She had strengthened 
and purified his heart before setting it a noble task 
to do. How had he performed that task? Was it 
well done? Could he claim that hoped-for reward of 
an after-union, which was his one idea of heaven ? 

And Frank? Alas forour poor poet! it is to be feared 
that his thoughts —much against his will—took a 
very earthly and selfish turn. The bare possibility, 
800n strengthened into a hope, that he was not Miles 
Cassidy’s son, but the child of gentle parents, had set 
his brain in a whirl. What if he should prove Bell 
Evershed’s equal in rank and wealth ? Shame! shame, 
Frank, to wish for any other father than that noble 
Miles Cassidy, who brought you to Oxford on his back! 
Frank felt the shame most poignantly, but could not 
repress the wish notwithstanding. 

And Ned—what was he thinking of? 
Not a whit. 


His danger 7 


His love and jealousy ? Not even of 


But his | 


them. He, too, was thinking only of the recent dis- 
_ closure, and hoping in his heart of hearts, that if the 

mystery of his birth should ever be solved it would 

prove that he, and not Frank, would have the right to 
call Miles Cassidy father. But he had little doubt of 
_ the issue. Was not Frank obviously a born gentleman, 
and himselfa coarse, riotously-disposed plebeian ? To 

be sure! Stop though, an after-thought! Would that 

establish any likeness between him and Miles Cassidy ? 
_ Ted was afraid not, and was puzzled. 

Miles remained absorbed in his reverie, unconscious 
of the lapse of time. There was much buzzing of 
voices and trampling of feet going on about him ; but 
| At Iength he was recalled to himself 

by the voice of the magistrate addressing him. 

“ Witness, there is a gentleman here —the legal 
adviser of a person very much interested in the issue of 
this case—who would like to ask you some further 
questions in connection with the painful scene you have 
described, if you feel equal to answer them. Remote 
as the connection between the twe events may seem, I 
believe your compliance will throw some important 
light on the matter we are met to investigate.” 

“Tam here on oath, sir, to speak all the truth I 
know,” said Miles, more self-possessed than before. 

The legal gentleman was Mr. Sparrowbill’s old 
friend —still qualified to practise in the public courts— 
who appeared on behalf of Lady Harriett. 
menced his examination. 


Ile com- 


“ You have no idea who the deceased lady was ?” 

“ None, sir.” 

“What reason had you to suppose that she had 
been of a rank superior to your own ?” 

| “A many, sir. Seraps of clothes lying about — her 
delicate hands and hair. I'd heard of her 
coming to the place the day before in a post-chaise.”’ 

“Still, might not the children have been both your 
wife's ?” 

“No, sir. The childher was marked on the arms 
with needle-points and gunpowder—one with a 
diamond, the other with a cross—as if to distinguish 
them. They bear the marks to this day.” 

“This might have been a precaution of your wife's. 


Besides, 


There is still a strong resemblance between the young 
men.” 

“Faix an’ that’s what’s been puzzling of me ever 
since I picked them up! But they're not of the same 
mother. Them as tould me of the lady's coming to the 
house said she was in labour; and the surgeon of one 
of the French regiments had been fetched to deliver 
her. My own Mary’s throuble was, perhaps, hurried on 
by it.” 

“Who gave you this information ?” 

“My own brother, sir— Michael by name. 
him coming towards the hills.” 


I met 


“ITs he living ?” 

“ Shot, sir, six years later, with the Defenders,” said 
Miles, in a low voice. 

“ And the French surgeon 7” 

“ Faix, sir, an’ it’s mighty few Frenchmen was left 
alive in the place by the time I got there.” 

“ And you made no effort to inquire who the de- 
ceased lady was?” 


“ Who'd I ask, sir? 


The dead corpses—or the 
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yeomanry —or my Lord Cornwallish’s red-coats? <A 

mighty civil answer they’d have given me — me, with 

a halther as good as round my neck.” 

- we what course did you pursue ?” 

“The nighest one to the Wicklow mountains, with 

the two boys in my arms. Small blame, I’m thinking.” 
“ Believing one of them was not your own ?” 





PIPES AND TOBACCO. 


Tue child had like to have been strangled in its cradle. 
It wasachild of foreign parentage and unpopular intro- 
duction ; a child of strange usages, strange odours, and 
strange effects ; yet men, who handled and proved it for 
themselves, grew wonderfully tolerant, and even affec- 


“ But knowing one of ’em was,” said Miles, thump- | tionate, of the imp; but standers-by, who only looked 
ing the ledge before him with sudden energy and indig- | and sniffed, flung water over it to drown it, or put forth 


nation. “ Would you have had me toss up head or harp 
for my own, and lave the loser to find his father among 
the dead? There’s what I did, your honour,” said 
Miles, with increased warmth, turning contemptuously 


i ae re 
_ counterblasts to quench its life forever. For those coun- 


terblasts were tolerably strong ; and when an absolute 
old pedant like James® referred a small brown imp to 


_a certain uncomfortable being anonymous in polite 


from the old lawyer to the magistrate. “It’s a thrying | society for its fatherhood, and relegated it to a place 


matter this laying bare a man’s heart, that he’s kept | 


locked up for twenty years, before a court full of stran- 
gers. I'll get it over, if you plaze, quick. 
sir: I took the two living darlings in my arms, and 
tried to compare their faces with them of the two 
dead ones. It wasn’t a good time for clear eyesight, 
and the poor dead crathurs in the bed was sore dis- 
figured. I was like an omadhaun, as you may suppose. 
If I had known which was my own child, I might have 


been brute baste enough to lave the other to its fate. | 


But, for fear of hurting my own, I was forced to hould 
‘em both tenderly, and keep looking at them ; and one 
was as purty as the other—as you see ’em now. But 
I only wanted the one that was hers. Then I thought 
I’d pray to Heaven to tell me -—— by my heart — which 


. . | 
was my own boy, and I did—if the howling of a 
The blessed Heaven | 


madman can be called prayer. 
wouldn't listen to my ravings. I got calm in a bit, 
and a holy thought came over me, that it was the 


Lord’s will I should be a father to them both! How 
have I done it, boys ?” 
Frank fell weeping upon the old man’s neck. Ted 


extended his arms fondly in a gesture of embrace. The 
whole assemblage was deeply affected. 

“ Have ye done with me, gentlemen ?” 

“One more question only,” said the old lawyer. 
“ Had the lady no papers, trinkets, or other valuables 
about her by which she might be identified ?” 

“You were never in a town after a siege, sir, that's 
plain. 

“ Have you any recollection of this ?” 

The old man produced the famous necklace. Miles 
looked at it with keen interest as he replied : 


“T've seen the drawing of one like it in a printed 


picture in my own house ; that’s all.” 
“ But you will swear you have never seen the neck- 
lace itself?” 
“T’'m on oath to all I say. 
“A last question. 


Never, sir.” 


“ None.” 


“ And vour coming here had no connection with a 


design to find it out ?” 
“ Holy mother! how should it ? 


No.” 


“]T will trouble you no farther for the present. May 


[ be permitted to call upon Sir Paul Evershed ?” 


“Sir Paul Evershed!” was called, and echoed and 
The baronet had 
justified Mr. Sparrowbill’s eulogium on his proficiency 


echoed again into the outer distance. 


in the art of bolting. He was not to be found. 


I did this, | 


The poor bodies had scarcely decent covering.” 


Have you had no clue to the 
lady's identity since you came to this neighbourhood ?” 


wholly unmentionable to well-bred ears, people natu- 
rally expected that nothing more was needed, and that 
the work of putting down was complete. But all would 
not do. The child waxed strong and lusty in spite of 
the persecution attending its usage; and now, risen up 
into man’s stature, has asserted all but universal domi- 
| nation over the world—having made himself master, 
| tyrant, lover, or friend, of almost every household in the 
great family of man. That misused child — that 
_anathematized brown imp—that tyrant dominator of 
_ mankind—that friend to bache!ordom and foe to wife- 
hood —that hated, loved, seductive, and abhorred 
| presence, is the strange weed, which Raleigh, or his 
captains, brought from Virginia, and Jean Nicot 
_ christened for the botanists of the future — Tobacco, the 
autocrat of the clubs, and the exile of every drawing- 
room. 

But even during the most fiery time of persecution 
it had warm friends. Sir Walter Raleigh was always 
faithful ; sometimes, grand gentleman as he was, faith- 
ful to the damage of his courtliness and breeding —as 
when he obliged the ladies to leave the stand at Sir R. 
Poyntz’s park at Acton, because he would smoke there: 
“they were forced to quit it till he had done,” which 
was sufficiently ill-bred of him. He smoked just before 
his execution, too, which gave great offence to many ; 
or, in the words of good, gossiping, credulous Aubrey, 
“he tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before he went to 
the scaffold, which some female persons were scandal- 
ized at; but I think ‘twas well and properly done to 
settle his spirits.” So many other notabilities stood its 
friend, that at last it became quite fashionable, and the 
distinctive mark of a man of gallantry was to be able 
to “drink tobacco” with grace and effect. Raleigh 
was not the actual introducer of it here in England, 
though James alludes to him in his Counterblast as 
“the father so generally hated” of “ this evil vanitie,” and, 
indeed, transferred to the thing some of the hatred he 
felt against the man. Had “Steenie” brought it over, 
he would probably have been more tolerant. Mr. Ralph 
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* James was ludicrously strong in his denunciations. ln a - 
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of Witty Apophthegms ”’ by him, he says (ride Fairholt), “ That fohace 
lirely image and pattern of hell ; for that it had by allusion in it all the parts 
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men are drunken therewith. Fourthly, He that taketh tobacco saith he ~ 2 
not leave it. it doth bewitch him: even so the pleasures of the world make 
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Lane was the real old original importer, according to 
some ; others make Sir John Hawkins godfather to the 


occasion ; others, again, give what glory may accrue 
from the deed to Captain Richard Grenfield and Sir 


Francis Drake. But Raleigh has possession of the 
popular mind, and to Raleigh, then, we will go on 
giving such honour as is due for the introduction. 
France and Spain had it long before us. “‘ About 
1560" is the date generally awarded to the introduction 
of tobacco into Europe, and a Spanish physician, Fran- 
cesco Hernandez, is believed to have brought some 
plants to Spain, for the inspection of His Most Catholic 
Majesty Philip II., who had commissioned him to visit 
Mexico, and note its natural productions,” says Mr. 
Fairholt, whose charming book on tobacco we are 
following throughout. France and Italy received the 


boon much about the same time, “ chiefly by the aid of 


members of the Church,”—a fact for our Cardinal in his 
next lecture on the blessings owed by society and 
civilisation to the priests of the Catholic Church. In 


France, Jean Nicot stands as sponsor and introducer. | name who could not “drink” tobacco with the best of 


Nicot was ambassador to Portugal in 1559, and at | them, and send the smoke gracefully in rings and 


Lisbon bought some tobacco-seed from a Flemish | 
He sent it | 


merchant who had o' ined it in Florida. 
to the Grand Prior ot France, and the herb was named 
“Therbe du Grand Prieur” in consequence. When 


Nicot returned from his embassy, he gave some perfect 





} 
name was changed to “ Therbe de la Reine,” and “ Uherbe 


Médicis,” with occasional adoptions of petun, one of the 
native names, in between. Afterwards Nicotiana, as a 
generic term, swamped all others, and still exists as the 
botanical designation, with nicotine as the name of 
the essential oil. Fernandez introduced “ tabaco ” (the 


tabaco, in various disguises, stands sponsor for the herb 
in every language of Europe. Various other names 
were given to the young stranger. It was called 


selves with scourges, halters, knives, and bearing 
gibbets on their banners, they denounced death to all 
found inhaling fumes of the plant through a tube, or 
caught with a pellet of it under their tongue. Such as 
used it as a sternutative only were dealt with more 
gently ; they were merely to be deprived of their organs 
of smelling—of nostrils and nose. To perfect the 
miseries of the pitiable delinquents, Urban VIII. went 
in awful pomp to the Vatican, where, tremulous with 
holy anger, he shook his garments to indicate that the 
blood of the offenders would be on their own heads, and 
then thundered an excommunication on every soul who 
took the accursed thing, in any shape, in the Church !” 
The dramatists next took up the cudgels, and in every 
play was introduced some eulogy or satire — some quip 
or commendation—according as the writer looked 
favourably or harshly on the invention. It soon, how- 
ever, became fashionable and universal, Royalty 
patronised it, in spite of papal threats and _ priestly 
fulminations, and no gallant was thought worthy of the 


bracelets through his nostrils. Catherine de Médicis 
did not disdain her ambassador's gift. She took to it 
right royally, and gave the weed, in the shape of snuff, 
a lift upward, for which smokers and snuffers, even to 


| the present day, would do well to be grateful. Our own 
plants to the queen, Catherine de Médicis, and then the | 


mild, royal Anne, too, was also one of the high-bred 
ladies who gave the fashion their countenance ; and 
when Louis XIV. diamond buckles and full- 
bottomed periwigs at Versailles, his fair daughters by 
the left hand would occasionally borrow pipes from the 
Swiss guards, and smoke, to their own future confusion 


wore 


| and repentance, in the private apartments held sacred 
naine of a certain form of Indian pipe) as Aés term, and | 


“Therbe sainte,” “Uherbe sacrée,’ “ Cherbe propre a tous | 


les maux,” “ panacée antarctique,” and a crowd more. 
Gérarde, in his Herbal, calls it “ Sana sancta Indorum ;” 


faith. 


Spenser, in his Faéry Queene, “ divine tobacco ;” Italy, | 


less magniloquent, contented herself with knowing it as | 


“erba Santa Croce,” in honour of Cardinal Prosper Santa 
Croce, who brought it with him from Portugal; and the 
Dutch took to it violently and enthusiastically from the 
first. 
Dr. John Neander of Bremen published a huge quarto at 
Leyden, called Tobacologia, wherein he gave a cen- 
tury of recipes for every imaginable and unimaginable 
ill, in allof which appeared tobacco as a medicament to 
be bodily taken. Another Dutchman printed a curious 
little volume, with a still more curious frontispiece, 
showing a gallant smoking and expelling the smoke 
from his nose, which he dedicated to “ the Worthy 
Nobleman, Mr. Humphrey King, Knight, and Chief 
Sovereign of the Order of Glorious Tobacco.” His book 
Was called A short Description of the wonderful Herb 
Tobacco, and is now extremely rare. 
raged loud and fast. of England, foaming 
With rage, sent forth his Counterblast: the half-savage 
ruler of the Muscovites followed suit; the King of 


The controversy 
* James I. 


So eager in its praises were they, that, in 1622, | 


| 


j 
i 
} 
i 


to their orgies. As for snuff, it was a sine gua non of 
every gentleman and lady about the court. 

As a rule, the ultra-religious world bated tobacco, 
It was held as a marked sign of worldly-mindedness, 
a devotion to the creature, a filthy flattering of the 
flesh, unmeet for the grave professors of a spotless 
The orthodox clergy, the port-wine schoolmen, 
on the contrary, always favourably inclmed to the 
“quiet pipe,” which later become a distinguishing 
mark among the country vicars ; but they had their 


own little struggle too, for every now and then the 


magnates and dignitaries thought it incumbent on 
them to come down with a charge, or a pastoral letter, 
enjoining them to be “ no puffers of tobacco,” extend- 
ing the prohibition even to the Latin schoolmaster of 
the village. Indeed, the puffing of tobacco ranked 
with irreligious doctrines, lewd behaviour, insobriety, 
and other grave offences, especially damnatory to the 
cloth. But this lasted ouly for a short time. Soon 
defenders arose from the bosom of the Church itself; 
and Dr. Venner of Bath, and Dr. Henry Aldrich, dean 
of Christchurch, and author of “ Hark! the Bomy 
Christchurch Bells,” took up the defence—the one by 
preaching and the other by practice — till the in- 
dulgence grew to be a clerical characteristic, aud the 
source of innumerable witticiswms and caricatures. A 
fat count ry parson, with his pot and pipe, was a8 touch 
a portrait de rigueur in Hogarth’s time, as is a lean 


Persia, Amurath IV. of Turkey, the Emperor Jehan-Geer, | young spectacled Tractarian, with clerical coat and 
and others. all joined ) the crusade. 


Arm ing them 


slim umbrella, to the modern ideas of “ Punch.” No 
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one would have dreamt of an orthodox parson in those | 


days as anything but rubicund, beery, jovial, and 
tobacco-smoking. A lank-haired “ canter” was an- 
other thing; but the old respectable mother Church — 
that was quite different! When William IIE. was on 
the throne the fight came to an end. That solid, | 
stolid, silent, and phlegmatic Dutchman smoked with | 
wonderful pertinacity and vigour. He introduced | 
larger pipes, patronised the strongest “ weeds,” and | 
the most pungent snuffs; and England smoked and | 
snuffed from end to end—men and women alike— | 
with a harmony of aim seldom equalled by any nation. | 
Literary men have generally been good patrons | 

of tobacco. Addison, Congreve, Phillips, Prior, and 
Steele, were all smokers. Pope and Swift took snuff; 
Dr. Parr was an inordinate smoker, and Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury smoked to excess, and lived | 
to ninety-two. Dr. Parr would smoke twenty pipes in | 
an evening, always selecting some young lady, and | 
generally the prettiest of the company, to light his | 
| 


pipe after dinner. He never slackened, let his com- 

pany be what it would ; and would smoke in drawing- | 
rooms, or among the ladies, quite as placidly as in his | 
own club or private study. He could not write well | 
without tobacco, and speaks of himself as “ rolling | 
volcanic fumes of tobacco to the ceiling.” He lived | 
to seventy-two years of age, so the immoderate use of | 
his pipe did not kill him very quickly. Githe and | 
Heine hated tobacco, As Germans and as literary | 
men, the exception stands out with singular pro- 

minence. Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Dumas, are, or | 
were, not of the smoking fraternity, which, on the other 
hand, counts, or counted, Alfred de Musset (immo- 
derate), Eugéne Sue, Merimée, Paul de St. Victor, 
George Sand, and others. Those we have mentioned 
stand first in their prowess, as in their affections. 
Charles Lamb was a smoker. In a letter to Words- 
worth he says: “ Tobacco has been my evening com- 
fort and my morning curse for these five years. I 
have had it in my head to write this poem for these 
two years (“ Farewell to Tobacco”); but tobacco stood 
in its own light when it gave me headaches that pre- 
vented my singing its praises.”. “ Lamb once (we 
are still following Mr. Fairholt), in the height of his 
smoking days, was puffing coarsest weed from a long | 
clay pipe, in company with Parr, who was careful in 

obtaining finer sorts, and the Doctor, in astonish- | 
ment, asked him how he obtained this ‘ prodigious 
power?’ Lamb answered, ‘ By toiling after it, as 
some men toil after virtue.” Sir Walter Scott was a 
great smoker, so was the 
Campbell, and Byron, were more temperate. Tennyson 
goes somewhat beyond them. Robert Hall! learnt from 
Parr; and when Clarke’s bitter pamphlet on “ The 
Use and Abuse of Smoking” was shown him, he 
only said, “I can't refute his arguments, and I can't 
give up smoking.” Lords Eldon, Stowell, and Brougham 
(in early life), were notorious smokers ; the late Dukes 
of Sussex and of Devonshire were the same. George IV. 
would never have let the weed leave his lips, except 
for brandy, if he had not had the outside things of 
royalty to attend to; and a late Colonial Secretary is 
never met, at any hour of the day or night, without 
| his cigar; he has even printed his confession of faith, 











to that which comes from heaven. 
_woman ?’ whispers the young reader. Yonng reader, 


poet Blomfield; Moore, | 





which he so well acts up to. This is what he says : 
“ He who doth not smoke, hath either known no great 
griefs, or refuses himself the softest consolation, next 


* What softer than 


woman teases as well as consoles. Woman makes 


_half the sorrows which she boasts the privilege to 
soothe. 


T . - 
Woman consoles us, it is true, when we are 
young and handsome ; when we are old and ugly, 


woman snubs and scolds us. On the whole, then, 


woman in this scale, the weed in that: Jupiter, hang 


/out thy balance, and weigh them both; and if thou 


give the preference to woman, all I can say is, the 
next time Juno ruffles thee, O Jupiter, try the weed,” 
The late Colonial Secretary, the inveterate smoker, 
whom nobody ever saw without a cigar where he 
might by any possibility have one, the balancer between 
weeds and women with the inclination towards weeds, 
is our most accomplished living author, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 

It was in 1492 that Europeans first knew of the 
Indian custom of smoking tobacco. The two sailors 
sent by Columbus to Cuba told this among the other 
things strange and new that they reported ; and the 
Paraguay Indians, in 1503, met their Spanish invaders 
by “chewing herbs and spurting the juice towards 
them.” The caciques and great men smoked by means 
of a forked hollow cane, the two ends of which they 
thrust up their nostrils, the other end being inserted 
into the burning leaves. When a forked reed could 
not be found they used a straight one, and smoked only 
one nostril. The reed or cane was called tabaco : be 
it noted, not the weed itself, but the instrument only. 
The weed was called Kohiha, by the Carribees, the 
Y-shaped tube tabaco, or tobago: hence the name of the 
island. In Brazil, snuff was called petun; in Mexico, 
piecelt; at other places, yoli; nowhere tobacco or any- 
thing like it, unless it be uppéroc, in Virginia, according 
to “ Rafe Lane,” or tobak, in North America, according 
to Sir Francis Drake. Beside the Y-shaped reed, the 
Indians also fabricated true pipes; pipes of the same 
purpose, and something of the same shape, as those in 
ordinary use among ourselves. The primitive form 
was a bow] in the centre of a flat and curved base, with 
a hole drilled through one end, and communicating 
with the bowl. Then they got on to representations 
of birds and animals; to otters, with the fish just 


caught in his mouth; to herons, also with fish; to 
_ hawks, tearing open the birds just pounced on ; to pan- 


thers, wolves, bears, racoons, and other things; and, last 
of all, to human heads, which accurately gave the “ pre- 
dominating physical features” of the people. These 
pipes were all Mexican. A favourite subject was the 
toucan receiving his food from a human hand; and the 
braver sort loved to smoke their herb from out the 
bodies of panthers and wild cats as they crouched or 
sat erect on the base, greedy and bristling for a spring. 
Granite, porphyry, and basalt, were the usual materials 
of these animal pipes. They were always very elabo- 
rate, and most carefully wrought ; and indeed some of 
the purer geometric carving might serve as models to 
our own workmen, for the perfection of their finish and 
the richness and harmony of their decorations. Clay 
pipes were common in Virginia, but of a much ruder 
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character; and then pipe-stems were added, which 
destroyed the original beauty of design. The favourite 
pipes of all were made from a beautiful red pipe stone, 
found on the shores of Lake Simcoe; and next to this 
came a fine, clear marble, out of which the pipes were 
cut so thin and transparent, that they showed the red 
fire glowing within. The effect at night was weird and 
wild in the extreme. Others were double pipes, which 
two smokers could use at the same time; and a tribe 
of the great Algonquin nation carved theirs out ofa 
certain black stone, and treated them to considerable 
ornamentation. But the war-pipe and the calumet, or 
the pipe of peace, are among the most celebrated of all 
existing pipes ; certainly the most celebrated of Indian 
feats in that way. The war-pipe is a true tomahawk, 
with the pipe-bowl on the top, the handle of the hatchet 
being a hollow reed, and serving as the pipe-stick ; the 
calumet, on the contrary, is simply a long-sticked pipe, 
decked out with eagles’ quills, strings of beads, gay- 
coloured strips and fluttering rags, till it is as fine as 
squaw hands can make it. For the squaws have the 
adornment of the peace-pipe, and are not stingy; it 
being a point of hoi ur to have it as gaily and richly 
decorated as possible. The calumet is always kept 
carefully wrapped in all sorts of bandages and enve- 
lopes. It is confided to the chief, and kept in his tent, 
and is held by all as the most precious deposit of the 
tribe. Every tribe knows the calumet of every other 
tribe simply by its decorations ; just as a herald would 
tell you the name, state, and pedigree of every family 
in the Park, simply from the coat-of-arms on the panel 
of the carriage. 

Come we now nearer home. “The fairy pipe” of 
Ireland is the most ancient form known in the British 
Islands. These pipes are sometimes called Danes’ pipes, 
the Scotch call them Elfin pipes, and also Celtic pipes ; 
but as they belong to a series of much-vexed questions 
which we cannot solve or even touch on in one small 
article, we will leave their origin alone altogether. 
They were made of a very fine close clay, were exceed- 
ingly small, sometimes engraved, and always with a 
straight stem. Originally, among us, the gentry had 
small silver pipes, the common sort making use of a 
walnut-shell, and a straw; then came carved wooden 
bowls, and then the small fairy pipes of honest clay. 
When clay pipes were once invented, there was no end 
tothem. They began to be ornamented with all sorts 
of strange devices, and always had the maker's name or 
brand on the foot. The Dutch put their clay pipes into 
cases, for all the world like those of our modern smokers, 
excepting that they opened different; and Horace 
Walpole possessed the pipe and case of Admiral Van | 
Tromp, which he reckoned among the greatest of his | 
curiosities at Strawberry Hill. It was of mahogany, | 
inlaid with brass, and bore as an inscription, “ When | 
man has the right way taken, death has no fear for | 
him.” Martini, the engraver, used the pipe as his | 
mark in conjunction with his initials, and the Gold- | 
smiths’ Company of Narbonne adopted it on their brand. | 
The dudeen and the cutty pipe were of later origin. 
The smokers of the times of Queen Anne and George I. 
used a clay pipe, with a straight stem and an elongated | 
bowl: while the French soon lavished all their wealth 





of fancy on their pipes—a fashion that has continued 


to the present time. During the last two Revolutions 
various emblematic pipes were made, some of which 
were extremely beautiful. One made by Fiolet, of St. 
Omer, was especially successful. “A figure of Liberty 
has fallen on the tricolor flag; she holds a wreath of 
immertelles in her hand, and clasps an urn enwreathed 
with funeral drapery, inscribed Morte pour la patrie.” 
Another was a Parisian workman, in a blouse, lying 
along the stem, and pointing to the bowl, inscribed 
“Suffrage universel.” Dumeril, of St. Omer, put forth 
a black pipe: on one side of the bowl was the capped 
flag, inscribed “ Liberté, Egalité, 1848 ;” on the other, a 
barricade, surmounted by cannon, barrels, gunpowder, 
&e., and “ République Frangaise, 23, 24 Février,” written 
onthem. Two very beautiful pipes represented French 
and Italian Jiberty. In both, the bowl is formed of 
the fasces ; beside that of France stands a noble figure 
with the victor’s wreath in her right hand, and the flag 
of liberty in her left; beside her is a lion, and she 
wears the Phrygian cap. The Italian is formed of a 
Roman warrior, who, with a sword in his right hand, 
plunges it towards the neck of the Austrian eagle ex- 
piring at his feet. All the great men of the present day 
have had their heads modelled into pipes. Wellington, 
anti-tobacconist as he was, made a famous bowl]; Ca- 
vaignac, Changarnier, Louis Napoleon, Victor Hugo, 
and others, have also been smoked by thousands of 
devotees. Another taste goes to the grotesque; to 
devils with horns, and queer German students, all 
beard and hair; to isolated legs and amputated arms ; 
to feet standing on nothing ; to horns with dogs’ heads 
above ; to Satan, Sin, and Death, in various disguises, 
Some prefer steam-engines, where they may smoke 
through the funnel ; others carrots, where they smoke 
through the root of the leaves; others, again, like 
quaint monstrosities, all ears and tongue; and some 
delight in cannons, birch-brooms, wide-mouthed frogs, | 
negroes carrying baskets, and a pair of bellows, ora 
fiddle. To some it is charming to smoke out of a sol- 
dier’s cap ; to others, to smoke out of demons and acro- 
bats ; men of quiet minds prefer simple bowls simply 
treated; and men of fastidious tastes desire nothing 
better than a well-stained meerschaum. The German 
loves a porcelain double bow] which lets the oil drain 
out of the tobacco, and which he smokes through a 
long cherry-stick, all carved and be-tasselled. The 
Persians invented the water-pipe, or hookah, in which 
the smoke is drawn through a bell-shaped vase filled 
with scented water ; as the flexible tube through which 
it afterwards passes is twenty or thirty feet long, the 
smoke is delightfully cool, but the considerable exertion 
of lung required in the smoking is said sometimes to 
induce consumption. Besides the hookah, or nargilleh, 
the Turks also smoke the chibouque, which consists 
of a tube four or five feet long, of jasmine, cherry- 
tree, or maple, with a bowl made ofa deep red earth, 
ornamentally moulded, and sparingly decorated with 
rude gilding. The water-pipe has now become popular 
in England, which preferred the clay-pipe before 
everything else, until cigars appeared to dispute the 
field. 

Cigars are of comparative recent introduction here. 
Heavy prohibitive duties kept them out of the country 
till some enterprising individual broke the barriers and 
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brought them into use. Every one smokes cigars in 
South Amerita ; ladies, young and old, married and | 


single, alike. 
cigars made simply of the rolled leaf; the young and 
unmarried, the papelotos, which is tobacco wrapped in 
paper, or the thin dry leaf of maize. The white cigars 
(tabaco blanco) are made from Havana and Virginian 


The older and married smoke puros, or 





AMALFI, FROM THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 
By W. W. MAY. 


EVERY one who visits Naples makes a point of seeing 


_ Amalfi, one of the wildest and most beautiful of the many 


beautiful excursions to be made. The Capuchin Convent has 


_ been always held as the station par excellence whence the 


The enveloping paper is thin and porous, something | 
like India proof paper, and smoulders without smoke. | 


The best is made in Valencia, and is sold bound up in 
small books, when any one who wishes to make a 
cigar may tear out a leaf and make it for himself. 
Havanna cigars are the finest. They are made from 


Cuban tobacco ; and the primest used to be reserved | 


for the King of Spain, who made presents of them to 
his officials. Spanish cigars are made at Seville from 
the Virginian leaf. They are wound from left to right ; 
the Havanna cigars are wound from right to left. 
American cigars are manufactured from Havanna to- 
bacco ; cheroots are not made by hand, but wound on 
a wire, and cut flat at both ends. They are made of the 
mildest Maryland tobacco, and are much imitated in 
France and Germany, where sometimes mustard-seed 
is rolled in with them to give them a stronger flavour, 
and sometimes carraway and anise seed. Shag, re- 
turns, and the ordinary cut tobaccos, are made of Vir- 
ginian tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum). Latakia, and 
Turkish, and Syrian, come from Nicotiana rustica. This 


kind does not grow so high as the American by about | 


two feet, is much milder in flavour, and with a more 
delicate perfume. The Shiraz tobacco (Nicotiana Per- 
sica) is used by the Persians for their most delicate 


even been used medicinally, as all other kinds of to- 
bacco are or have been. 
tobacco, of a dry kind, made from the best Havanna 
leaf, and packed in cases : 
kind of tobacco packed in rush baskets, henee its 
name ; bird’s-eye is made by a peculiar cutting up of 


Kanaster is a coarsely cut | century she coined her own money, built her own arsenal, 








. " : . | night. 
smoking, but cannot be made into cigars; nor has it | of the kingdom—Capua, Naples, Benevento, and Gaeta, 


noblest view is obtained; and Amalfi is well worth a little 
leaf; black cigars (tabaco negro), from Brazilian tobacco. | 


extra care for the best view. Plunged within a deep bay at 
the mouth of a picturesque gorge; sheltered by mountains, 
up which churches, towers, convents, and houses, are scat. 
tered with true Italian regard to beauty of position and har. 
mony of effect; surrounded by wild precipices with dark 
purple lights in their deeper rifts, and rills like silver threads 
trickling down the sides—a foaming torrent rushing 
through the gorge and flinging itself impetuously into the 
sea—dark-brown men with scarlet Massaniello caps and bare 
legs, their jackets flung hussar fashion across one shoulder, 
and an indescribable operatic look among them all—at a 
distance women with hair as black as night and eyes like 
dusky stars, wandering from shrine to shrine, with short 


| striped petticoats, square white head-dresses, black bodices, 


lawn sleeves, water-jars and flowers—monks, dirty, pic- 
turesque, medizval—priests, shaven, portly, and impudent 
— water-carriers and donkeys— nuns and fruit-sellers— al] 
these make up the sum of the surroundings and incidents of 
Amalfi. Add to these, southern foliage and a southern sea, 
rare garden-flowers growing wild by the wayside, and such 
a wealth of insect life as no untravelled Northern can even 
imagine; and we have a few more touches descriptive of the 
country, which all who have been there will easily recognise 
and fill up. 

The history of Amalfi was one of those sudden bursts of 
political importance and commercial prosperity so common 
to the Italian states of the middle ages, when a country 
grew like Jonah’s gourd, and independent kingdoms stood 
in the morning where petty dependences had been over- 
In the days of Porphyry, Amalfi was the fifth city 


_alone ranking before it; and before the close of the ninth 


originally it was the finest | 


the central stalk of the leaf, which gives it its mottled | 


or speckled appearance ; and Cavendish, called after 
the Great Captain, is uncut tobacco, pressed into small 
cakes, and much valued by connoisseurs. It escapes 
many of the waterings and pressings, the deluging 


with liquorice-juice, the handlings and the pullings, to | 


which every other kind is subject in the warehouses : 
consequently it retains a greater degree of purity than 
they, and is fresher in flavour. 

The following is a list of the chief adulterations to 
which tobacco is subject. The leaves of rhubarb, dock, 
burdock, coltsfoot, beech, plantain, oak, and elm; peat- 
earth, sawdust, malt rootlets, barley-meal, oatmeal, 
bean-meal, pea-meal, potato-stalk, and chicory-leaves 
steeped in tar-oil, cabbage, endive, and lettuce-leaves, 
sugar, alum, lime, flour-of-meal, saltpetre, fullers’-earth, 
starch, malt-commings, chromate of lead, treacle, salt, 
lampblack, gui, a red dye and a black dye, composed 
of vegetable red, iron, and liquorice. The list has 
taken away our breath ; our tobaeco-box is empty, and 
our pipe put out, The 
flavour of those false weeds lingers painfully about our 
nostrils—we must expel it with our best cake of Caven- 
dish ; go thou and do likewise. E. L. L. 


Farewell, fellow smokers ! 


theatre, citadel, and cathedral; and, further, surrounded 
herself with serviceable walls to repel such attacks as that 
which Sicardo, Prince of Benevento, had lately made. For 
Sicardo had suddenly fallen upon and plundered the city, 
massacred the inhabitents, taken an immense number of 
prisoners, and despoiled the few wretched Amalfitans that 
he left alive of their most precious relic — the body of Santa 
Trofimena. In the tenth century the bishopric became an 
archbishopric; and in the eleventh century a band of Nor- 
man crusaders, hospitably entertained on their return from 
the Holy Land by the Doge of the Republic and the Prince 
of Salerno, repaid their hosts by repelling an attack of the 
Saracens upon Salerno; which fact eventually led to the 
establishment of the Norman power in Southern Italy. In 
those days Amalfi had 50,000 inhabitants, at the present 
time she has 7,000; while not a trace remains of all her 
ancient quays or arsenals, and only a few ruined fragments 
of her walls, Her 7,000 inhabitants, though, make soap, 
paper, and maccaroni; and, instead of entertaining wander- 
ing Norman crusaders, crowd round the Anglo-Saxon visitors 
with an apparent universality of mendicancy perfectly over- 
whelming. The best claim that Amalfi has to our present 
regard is in the glorious loveliness of her scenery and the 
pieturesque life of her inhabitants. Good Catholics prize 
her relic; artists her bronze doors. But if another Sicardo 


were to steal away St. Andrew and all his manna, destroy 
her manufactories, and even bear off the great bronze door* 
into the bargain, tourists would still flock from Naples to 
Amalfi; and as long as her purple hills and glowing skies 
remained would inundate the little town with a yearly 
flood of English pride and Yankee hurry, of French wit 
and German phlegm. E. L. I. 
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THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
[Concluded from p. 206.] 





ALTHOUGH we have as yet spoken almost exclu- 
sively of agriculture, you must not suppose that the 
Ardennes has no interest but for the farmer or the 
political economist. Do but start with us this brightest 
of dewy mornings for an amphibious expedition of 
pedestrianism and ‘ diligence. It is but seven o'clock, 
yet the sun gives warning of what he will do before 
noontide. Our way for the first mile or two lies through 
broom and heath; it is to be hoped that you are no 
botanist, else we stand a fair chance of missing the 
malle. Walf-an-hour’s walk brings us to Pepin’s birth- 
place, Amberloup: we do not feel bound to admire the 
church, but pass on until we reach the meeting of three 
streams, whose waters are “scarce deep enough to 
drown a bee.” Crossing these little rivers we enter the 
village of La Vacherie. 
transported to the land of potatoes and “ agitation!” 
That ricketty cottage, is it not thoroughly Irish, with 
the motherly sow lying on the threshold, and the 
hunger-stricken dog yelping at the door, and frightening 
timid fowls who s all feather and bone? The road, 
too, is it not intensely Celtic, with its ruts and holes and 
pools? And where, but in the Emerald Isle, will you 
find a church that can compare with this in supremest 
ugliness ? 
From barren plain we pass suddenly to the Valle 
St. Ode, the greenest of leafy bowers, where the grey 
rocks peep out from between the trees. We will not 
answer for the ornithology of the Ardennes, yet in- 
voluntarily that verse of much-loved Paul Gerhardt 
rises to our lips: 
“ The lark soars singing into space, 
The dove forsakes her hiding-place, 
And coos the woods among; 
The richly-gifted nightingale 
Pours forth her voice o’er hill and dale, 
And floods the fields with song.” 
And listening to the lark’s rich note, do you not 
remember that grotesque idea of another German poet, 
Lenau? He says: 
“ Spring’s singing-rocket, too, the lark, 
Into the air he darts.” 
Say, are we to class this with modern sins against 
good taste, or with such old quaintnesses as make Fuller, 
and Herbert, and Quarles, the most charming of dear 
friends ? 
“ Tout chante et murmure, 
Toute parle a la fois, 
Fumée et verdure. 
Les nids, et les toits. 
Le vent parle aux chénes, 
L’eau parle aux fontaines, 
Toutes les haleines 
Deviennent des voix.” 

Too quickly we emerge from this cool retreat into 
the burning heat and blinding glare of a treeless road. 
‘‘ High on his unpavilioned throne 

The heaven's hot tyrant sits alone,” 
and tortures us with true solar cruelty. After having 
walked about eight miles in all we reach Champlon, or 
rather the solitary wayside inn, which is nearly two 


Behold yourself in a minute | 


' bed of death. 


in sole 





A tet a ane 


miles from the village of Champlon. Here we are to 
_ take the diligence, of whose starting there are no signs 
| as yet. 


So we enter the inn and call for Marche beer, 
a most unpalatable beverage, and peguet, a still more 
villanous compound obtained from rye, for which this 
is the Walloon name. Champlon is not without its 
tale of interest ; and if it were only dark midnight in- 
stead of burning noon, we could make your blood run 
cold, as the penny-a-liners say, in the telling of it. 
This quiet, homely village-inn, was once the scene of 
some most foul murders, which were committed by the 
landlord on his ill-fated guests. The traveller who was 
so unhappy as to alight here never saw the next day’s 
dawn; there were secret doors of which the world 
knew nothing, a treacherous host, smiling and courte- 
ous, merciless, murderous. The stranger was welcomed 
with boundless hospitality ; the best place at the table 
and the fireside were assiduously selected for him ; 
warmed and filled he was shown to his chamber, and left 
to repose his weary limbs on what was to be for him a 
His sleep was sound and dreamless, the 
drowsy drug of which he had unconsciously partaken 
closed his ears to the dreary sound of the howling wind 
and rain pattering against the windows; he was not 
startled even by the vivid lightning and the long thun- 
der-roll! how, then, should he hear a stealthy step that 
creeps nearer and nearer, a step of terror and ghastly 
fear? His good angel forsakes him, he will never wake 
Lest you should be deterred by this tragic tale 
from making Champlon your resting-place at any future 
time, we will mention, out of regard to the landlord, 
that the history is a fiction, the invention of some 
fourth-rate fcuilletonist, who, wishing to lay his scene 
remote this to illustrate the 
desperate power of the auri sucra Janes. The other 
element of romance connected with this wayside inn 


again ! 


chose 


spot, 


actually exists at the present time, in the person of two 
= daughters of the house,” who have obtained a local 
and well-deserved reputation for singular beauty. 

The diligence is ready, and leaving Clrmplon, with 
its associations tender and terrific, we pass on at a 
wonderfully rapid pace through the very finest part of 
the Ardennes. Here Mr. Costello supposes was the 
resort of the banished Duke; it was hither Amiens 
invited the pure and single-hearted to come and rest 
beneath the greenwood tree; here many an oak and 
beech were carved with Rosalind’s beloved Lame, It 
may have been so, and we will not dispute fancies with 
another writer, only we cannot help thinking that the 
gentler slopes of Grupont, in the valley of the Homme, 
were the haunts that Shakspeare pictured. These deep 
ravines are too precipitous for noble maidens to chinb, 
or even for pensive Jaques. Sadness and breathless- 
ness are scarcely compatible, the palpitating heart with 
melancholy tears. Deep down in yonder valley behold 
La Roche, the goal of our wanderings, the fairest gem 
of the Forest of Arden. 

The little town is all astir with unwonted life. It is 
a high day, the annual commemoration of the Arden- 
nois cattle-fair. We certainly wish that this four-footed 
fete had been on any other of the 365 days of the year. 
But as it is. we will make the most of what is to be 
seen. Of blue-bloused peasants there seems a count- 
less multitude, as they push their way amid horns and 
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hoofs ; smartly-dressed women, adorned with the never- long procession of knights and nobles issue from the 
failing necklace and pendant cross and charm,swell the castle, and pass through the town in all the pomp of 
throng ; children of all ages creep about under the legs medieval warfare ; or, perchance, to behold the more 
of the cattle ; loud talking, loud jesting, loud laughter, sombre train of monks hurrying back to their monastery 
and shrill cries, mingled with the bleating of sheep, at the sound of the vesper bell. 
the lowing of oxen, and the deep bass grunt of the A word about the Castle. 
ubiquitous pig, make up a chorus of wonderful discord. | 
Here and there are a few booths scantily furnished with | [yxembourg and Namur, and the Bishop of Liége, whose 
trumpery fairings, even more worthless, if possible, | territorial rights were ill-defined, involved the noblesse of 
than the articles of virti usually exhibited on like the Ardennes in fierce and frequent wars, which laid the 
occasions in England. But the most important element | foundation of the ruin that was hastened by the Dukes of 
of all are the estaminets and auberges. These are filled | Burgundy, and consummated by the armies of France and 
to overflowing with the aforesaid blue-coated mer- | Austria, in the violent struggle that brought on the invasion 
chants, closely attended by their wives and sweet-— veclnete 
hearts. Pequet is the universal demand ; and it is mar- | During these contentions, and subsequently, the castle 
vellous to see what quantities of this liquor (neat) can _of La Roche several times changed masters.  Ori- 
be imbibed with impunity ; not but what some find the | gimally this was a Roman settlement, and coins of the 
“solid ground fail beneath their feet,” or are annoyed | fourth century have been found in the neighbourhood. 
by private earthquakes, yet none are reduced to the The fortress was at one period in the hands of the Aus- 
incapable stage which they ought to have been long | trians ; afterwards, under Louis Quatorze, it was fortified 
ago, and as most probably they will be by sundown, by Vauban. Though now entirely dismantled and in 
The great majority are still sober enough to bargain | ruins, it was inhabited within the memory of persons 
and haggle with true Belgian acuteness— and sharp | BOW living. 
enough these Ardennois horse-dealers must be, com- | Our return home lies through the same valley that 
pletely cutting out their Yorkshire brethren. What do | We passed in the morning; though now all is silent 
you think of a man buying his own horse? Yet thus | and Kirchenstill, and instead of burning noontide we 
the story runs:—A gentleman had disposed of his | have all the manifold glories of the setting sun, the 
steed in the morning, and was looking out for a substi- | TiSing moon, and the flickering lightning flashing its 
tute, when one particularly fine animal met his eyes. | fiery trackway along the southern heaven. 
Immediately he asked the price ; it seemed little for so | 
noble a creature, and it was gladly paid. The next 
day the fortunate purchaser called his friends into his 
stable to admire the new-comer. All were charmed. 
They especially admired the colour of the horse’s coat ; | A different walk with different objects in view, and 
curiously enough, after patting him, they found a through a very dissimilar country, will bring us to the 
similar hue impressed upon their hands, and when they | small village of Tillet. It is only a mile distant, and 
came to inspect the tail, which was full and flowing, | not beyond the limits of a “ Sabbath-day’s journey.” 
that remained behind in their grasp—and so the happy | Tillet does not present greater remarks of prosperity 
owner had bought his own horse in the evening for a few | than La Vacherie. We know not what our political 
hundred francs more than he sold it for in the morning. | economists, who have written so strangely about the 
We had lately been reading (not for the first time) | superiority of the condition of the rural population on 
Mr. Kingsley’s graphic description of an English fair, | the Continent to that of our own country, would say to 
as seen by the hero of Yeast, and his friend the game- 
keeper. 


Mr. Costello remarks : 


“The division of the country between the Counts of 


‘** Era la notte, e’l suo stellato velo 
Chiaro spiegava, e senza nube alcuna, 
E gia spargea rai luminosi, e gelo 
Di vive perle, la sorgente Luna.” 


yonder hovel, with its broken roof, its classless 
We must candidly confess that, bad as such | windows, its shattered doorway, its shaken walls, and 
exhibitions usually are, they cannot be worse than this | squalid inhabitants. As a work of art you cannot fail 
which we beheld in the most poetical part of the Forest | to admire the rude cross at the end of the street, and 
of Arden. The style of amusements was not one whit | as a Christian you must be edified at the superscription, 
higher, nor the fancy articles sold any more valuable, | which tells you that Deheselle, Bp. of Namur, passing 
or in better taste. And as to sobriety, the only reason | this way on June 10, 1842, granted forty days’ indul- 
why every man— yes, and every woman too—was not | gence to all the faithful, each time they should repeat 
drunk was, that from long use alcohol seemed to have | five Paters and five Aves before this The 
lost its customed effects. church is close at hand. There most of the villagers 
have assembled. Some are standing in the yard, others 
and cheating to the banks of the river Ourtho, a clear, | sitting on the gravestones, some leaning against thie 


cross. 


Gladly we escape from this noisy scene of carousing 


bright river, which, with its “startled gushes and laugh- | porch, a few are on their knees counting their beads, 
ing hurries,” pursues its glad course over miniature | many more are spitting on the floor of the church 
falls, and makes sweet music to the leafy woods that | itself. And all this time service is being performed ; 
rise from the banks. Here we take refuge from the | the priest is celebrating mass in a tone and style that 
“brooding heat.” The sky is all a-glow; the sun, a) would excite the envy of a Methodist Ranter, while the 
flaming jewel, sheds its lustre on valley and rock, and | few of the congregation who do take part in the service 
makes the green pastures dizzy with its glory. “Tis | how] their responses half a note lower. ‘Tis strange, 
just the time, just the place to enjoy to the full the | that though the curé is a most zealous Jesuit, he 
luxury of being. Thought and action are painful. It 


should not have been able to command from his charge 
is enough to shut one’s eyes, and see in day-vision a , even the outward tokens of reverence. From Tillet we 
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pass to Amberloup. Service has not commenced here. 
The people are just beginning to enter the church, 
while the priest, a benevolent and large-hearted, if not 
large-minded man, seems to look upon his parishioners 
with something like fatherly interest. 

But though there are innumerable excursions in 
‘Arden,’ our time is up, and we must leave the forest. 
Our path lies through the little village of La Valle, from 


As we pursue our journey over roads, of which any 
English or Russian engineer might feel proud to be the 
father, one of our party beguiles the time by tales of 
travel in former days; when road meant a trackway 


_worn by passers, and over which no level had ever 


whence the Counts Montmorency de La Valle derive their | 


title. Atthe breaking out of the first French Revolution | undertaking ; when the slow-crawling yuyens monster, 


they sold their property here, in order to forestall any | 


forcible deprivation. The picturesque old chateau still 
exists, though it is now used as a farm-house. 


what strange spectacle is this? Surely we cannot be 


gens-d’armes mounted on horseback, with drawn 
swords, drive before them a man who has a hand bound 
by a rope to each horse. Escape, indeed, is impossible. 
3ut should either of the chargers become restive, we 
should see a modern representation of the martyrdom 
of St. Hippolyte, though without the grand emotions 
suggested by Memling’s painting at Bruges Cathedral. 
Poor wretch, he has a weary way to go; the prison 
walls of St. Hubert will } a welcome sight. 
a two-leagues’ drive we reaci Bastogne, situate about 
1600 feet above the This town is ironically 
named the Paris of the Ardennes. ° 


sea, 


A fter 


But | 


stalked in long-legged trinity; when it took four days 
for the diligence to lumber from Namur to Luxembourg, 


_121 miles; when the drive from Brussels to Namur, 


somewhat more than twelve leagues, was a whole day's 


the mail, was drawn by six cart-horses, at the rate of 
three miles an hour. Yet this “when” does not refer 
to the last century ; but to the time when the plains of 


| Waterloo still retained all the freshness of their terrible 
traversing Belgium, but Russia, or Naples rather! Two | 


interest. Now the steam-engine goes screaming its 
way through all these woods and hills, and there are 
railway stations with their attendant refreshment-rooms 
in Shakspeare’s “ Forest of Arden.” 

A singular apparatus—a cross between a barber's 


pole and a gibbet, tells us that we are leaving Belgian 


As far as we could | 


see, it better deserved a reputation for hams than for | 


gaiety. This part of Belgium has suffered considerable 
injury by the division of Luxembourg between Leopold 


and the King of Holland; the duties are heavy, so as 


to prevent much traffic beyond the Dutch frontier, | 


while all the Belgian débouchés are so far off as to pre- 
vent anything like extended commercial enterprise. 
From Bastogne the road continues to rise till it reaches 
the highest point of the Ardennes, viz. about 1800 feet. 
All the streams of the north side of this ground fall 
into the river Meuse, those on the south side fall into 
the Moselle, and so into the Rhine. 

The labourers’ dwellings which we pass are by no 
means desirable tenements. For rudeness and dis- 
comfort they can compare only with the Indian wig- 
wam or the Irish cabin. To be sure, they are for the 
most part the property of the tenant ; and when not, 


the rent is rarely higher than one france fifty centimes | 


per week. 


earn one franc anda half. This may not seem a very 
large sum, more especially when we remember that 
the much-commiserated Dorsetshire labourers earn 7s. 
in the week, and obtain in addition a certain allow- 
ance of cider, while no payment in kind is ever made 
to the Belgian peasant. True, food is somewhat 
cheaper here than in England, and an Ardennois cot- 
tager will live contentedly on sour bread, provided he 
has his pipe and his pequet, or his beet-root brandy, 
which is worse than the pequet, or his beer, which is 
most atrocious of all, and compared with which Marche 
beer is nectar a la Homer. Miserable as his condition 
ix, the labourer contrives to make this world somewhat 
more pleasant than the purgatory which is in store for 
him; he has no aspirations, and therefore does not 
complain. “Truly ‘tis a poor remedy for the ills of life 
not to have time to fee] them.” 








The labourer’s wages average one franc per | 
diem, though during harvest a good workman may | 


territory. After a mile or two of debateable ground, a 
second such contrivance stops our progress. Passports 
have to be drawn out from deep-lying pockets—to be 
reconsigned thither after a formal inspection of two 
seconds and a-half—and we are free to enter the king- 
dom of Holland, the states of the German Confedera- 
tion. All notices are now printed in both languages, 
French and German: the inhabitants profess to be ac- 
quainted with each ; they even speak the two at once. 
At the next barriére the keeper replied to our ques- 
tion, Verstehe pas. We might have replied to the same 
effect. 

As we pass onward the vegetation becomes more 
abundant and more voluntary. We _ have left the 


_ granite behind us, and are now traversing the schist. 


Beeches have given place to oaks, and even the ever- 
lasting rye is now and then exchanged for wheat. The 
distant hills are blue and beautiful as the bluest of 
Memling’s back-grounds, while a deep valley sepa- 
rates us from those delectable mountains. From the 
heights we descend rapidly for five miles to the river 
Sure. By the wayside is an auberge. We order lunch. 
No delicate cakes are served to us, no dainties fit for 
Oberon’s feast, 


“The broke heart of a nightingale 
O’ercome in music,” 


but black bread, sour bread, bread unleavened, bread 
uneatable. Hungry we continue our journey, and after 
ascending to high ground, once more to descend, we 
come to a region of wonderful fertility. No more 
granite, no more schist, but the old red sandstone—~a 
dear, familiar friend, known long since, with its rich 
tints seen mid bowers of green leaves on the sunny 
coasts of Devon. This, truly, is the happy valley : every 
rod of ground is covered with a golden harvest, and 
the cultivation only adds beauty to the scene. Like 
Flanders in its marvellous fruitfulness, this country is 
unlike the land of the Flemings in its sweet diversity 
of hill and dale. One can hardly believe that the 
Ardennes is in the same hemisphere as this valley of 
Ettelbriick ; yet these two antitheses are only thirty 
miles apart. 

Making Ettelbriick (a corruption of Edel Briick, 
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being situate at the confluence of three streams) our | tion, or in the familiar language of even written prose, 
resting-place, we walk to the village of Berg, about Verse supplies the excuse for an elevated tone, and an 
three miles distant. Our business here is to inspect enthusiastic collocation of tropical phrases, such as only 
the well-known manufactory for agricultural imple- can do justice to those profound and obscure emotions, 
ments. Thege Usines belong to Prince Henry of the | which demand all the accessories of figurative diction 
Netherlands, and are under the direction ofa very intelli- | to embody. They require also the music of measured 
gent manager. By him we were shown over the works. | cadences as their fitting accompaniment; for what in 
We wished that some of our genuine old-fashioned | themselves are they, but the rhythmical movements of 
English farmers could have been with us; they would | the soul, the vocal strivings of the spirit at expression ? 
have been not a little astonished at the small cost of | They are the springs of melody that proceed from the 
the implements: a very fair plough might be purchased | life of intelligence, and manifest by their perpetual flow 
for thirty shillings; the rest of the stock was in the | its immortality and inexhaustible fecundity. 
saine proportion. A purchaser may reckon upon | No wonder, therefore, that the multitude of modern 
saving three fourths of the price which would be | readers should produce a select number of verse-writers, 
demanded in England, and although the goods are | who, with more or less mastery of the English lan- 
not so highly finished as with us, they are equally | guage, seek to interpret in words the mysteries of our 
efficacious, /common being. Let it be recollected, also, that their 
The next morning we are up de bonne heure; the | number is augmented by the fact, that not alone is the 
diligence leaves at five o’clock. Our road lies through | same English language spoken by the inhabitants of 
the Fond au Mersh, noted for its extreme fertility and | our native island, but by our cousins of the American 
dense population, There are no large farms here: | continent, many of whom claim the privileges of the 
none exceed three hundred acres. After passing the | poetic character, and assume the possession of a mission 
palace of Prince Henry we come to the foot of a pre- | to ourselves. American poems are thus added to our 
cipitous hill, up which we are dragged by five horses | British productions, and both come at last to crowd 
to the gates of the fortress of Luxembourg. We are | our table as alike entitled to the name of English litera- 
subjected to a very strict examination, and are then | ture. To both, accordingly, we have been accustomed 
admitted within the walls of perhaps the strongest city | to give a like degree of attention; or, if favour has been 
in Europe. Nature alone, one would have thought, | shown, it is the American poet who, for the most part, 
had rendered this place impregnable ; but human skill | has been the recipient. 
has heaped difficulty upon difficulty. Portcullised | An American poem of a singular character has 
gates and drawbridges, towers, moats, and bastions, ‘found its way to our book-table. It is called Day- 
meet you at every step, while the bare rock itself | dreams by a Butterfly, in Nine Parts.* We have not 
stands out cruellest of all, in its suggestions of head- | the slightest notion of the name of the author, who has 
long destruction to any venturesome Pontius Comi- | in it attempted that almost impossibility, a scientific 
nius. poem. His Butterfly, to use his own words, flits “ alike 
From this centre of Luxembourg the traveller may | through the flowers of the field, the systems of the stars, 
radiate into all parts of the Continent. If he be out- | or the empires of mind.” His Butterfly, we guess, is 
ward bound, he may take the diligence to Tréeves; and the symbol at least, if not the identity, of Psyche, or 
thence, when he can tear himself away, he may steam , the soul. We have here the speculations of a man 
down the Moselle—not forgetting to take Ausonius de | “deeply imbued with a sense of the wonderful and 
Mosella as companion to Murray—as far as Coblentz;) beautiful in nature,” and disposed “to look into the 
then he is in England once more, if English faces, and | mysterious abyss of being, to speculate on the future, 
English voices, and English customs make up the | to hang dreamily over the past.” In the light of nature, 
country. If he be intent upon home, the voyageur the anonymous poet tells us, “ Being is a mystery in- 
should diligence it to Thionville, passing the French | expressibly grand.” 


frontier on his way. From Thionville to Paris is a | Psyche, in the beginning of her flight, appears to 
railroad ride of some eleven hours, travelling express. | be most taken with geological phenomena. “ The 
EDWARD SPENDER. (different formations are the different chapters of the 


i ; ~~~ - -- — —— | book of Nature; the strata are the leaves, in which 18 


TOWNSHEND'S “ THRER CATES” AND THR written authentically the wonderful history of the past. 
ile SINGERS OF ROTH WORLDS. me She demands, while apostrophising Deity (inter alia): 
wee wel ‘Or live we in thee 
And move?  Life’s great sea, 
A wave of thy being, roll on? 
Do the stars sweep through 
The unbounded blue, 
The scintils of thought from its throne?” 


Tue Spirit of Poetry is all but universal; and such 
facilities of expression are afforded by ourmodern Eng- 
lish, and such opportunities of self-improvement in our 
general manners, and the means of self-education so 
profusely scattered along the highways and byeways of | And, in like strain, the wandering spirit delivers her- 
society, that the number of aspirants to the poetic self of some sublime pantheistic speculations, to follow 
myrtle is beyond limit; their name is indeed Legion. | her in which were impossible. But in the volume of 
Every mind of the slightest cultivation finds itself | Nature we find the mighty goddess inditing her ow? 
brooding on those mysterious feelings, by which we | annals, “ with coprolites, the mammoth’s bones, and 
sympathize with supernatural states of being, and to 
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saurian’s tooth ;” telling of her throes, and marking | 


eras of development in “fragments of lime,” and 


‘“* Red sandstone or shale, 
In mountain or vale,” 


The strange and monstrous of past ages, while as yet 
man was not, raise question and wonder : 


* For, is it not true, 
That yon limestone blue, 
The chalk-fields flint-veined, which we tread, 
On the mountains steep, 
In the valleys deep, 
Are the SKELETONS OF THE DEAD?” 


Emerging from the geological depths, the poetic pil- 
grim then discourses of Matter and Mind, of Conscience 


and God: 


“ The Being great, wise, 
Who piled up the skies, 
And pillared on air the dark clouds ; 
Who fashioned the eye 
Of mammoth and fly, 
And nature with miracle crowds.” 


The author of this strange jaunty poem seems to | 
have a liking for Tennyson and his Jn Memoriam, | 
, he selects more than one | 


from whom, and from wl 
of his mottoes, to the parts into which this extra- 
ordinary work is divided. He would permeate the 
universe, and put every part of it into his, sometimes 
it must be confessed doggrel, stanzas ;— but ambitious, 
as he may be, in his philosophic reaches, he is not too 
proud for human feeling, and partakes willingly the 
gift of affection with the humble. 


6 


“ Love,” says he, 
Love, like verdant spring, 
sright, beautiful thing, 
Steps forth from the winter of self; 
Yet, like the fair dawn 
On the poor man’s lawn, 
Is too rich to be purchased by pelf.” 


There are some few stanzas on the efficacy of 


prayer, which, faulty as they are in rhythm or rhyme, 
may be cited with much edification : 


‘* All Worship is good, 
Which ministers food 
To the system, ennobles the soul; 
To purpose adds force 
And depth; on the course 
Of the passions exerts its control ; 


Lends patience, repose, 
And earnestness; glows 
In the speech, on the lip, in the eye; 
Lifts man above earth; 
To time gives new worth, 
Mantling life with divinity, 
True Worship affects 
Man's weal, and reflects 
Itself on the glass of the soul, 
And photographs there 
All images fair, 
Without the mind's conscious control, 
oa - *- * 
But Worship is not 
The words; ‘tis the thought, 
The reverence mute of the soul, 
Th’ Eolian’s rich note, 
By nature’s hand smote. 
“Or ocean's long. deep, silent roll. 





Or Worship may be 
A life-loyalty 
To a principle, loved as a truth, 
And hugged to the heart — 
An integral part 
Of self— with the fervour of youth.” 


Turn we now to the English manifestation of the 
|same spirit; and chief among the Thinkers who are 
Singers, let us name Chauncy Hare Townshend.® 
| There be, he tells us, Three Gates of the Soul—“ The 
| Mystery of Evil,” “ Love,” and “ The Law of Love.” 
| Of the first, the marvels of the solar microscope furnish 
the types. The types of what? Why, of similar 
goings-on in human life. The same system of de- 
struction prevails, whether among barbarians or civil- 
ised men, either physically, intellectually, or morally. 
The great prey upon the little, in an inevitable series. 
The “ three vials of earth’s woe” are : 





“ The curse of primitive barbarity — 
The poor barbarian kill’d by conquest’s throe — 
Life civilised — which soon to thee must show 
How new up-shootings ancient growths replace, 
| How over ruin the green grass doth grow 
With flowers and weeds — some beautiful, some base, 
Some gorgeously vile— ‘till earth has changed her face.” 





The poor Suttee and the widow of European society 
are then compared ; the savage practice of éntombing 
parents alive —of torturing victims —are found want- 
ing in the far severer wrongs suffered and inflicted by 
more refined peoples. Spiritual anguish is. more than 
physical, sinks deeper, and lasts longer : 


“ They who did inearth 
Their sires alive destroy’d not with worst dooms. 
Some sons of luxury dig drearier tombs 
For their begetters! In gay, gorgeous rooms, 
Explore the filial heart, and see how there 
The blighting wish, the cold neglect consumes 
| The old, of whom the young aweary are, 
And whom they crush by words, and bury in despair.” 





Animal creation bore like witness to the mystery of 
evil. Everywhere was Destruction’s work. The revela- 
tions of the microscope still continued to appa the poet ° 


“ T looked — Oh horror !— What did I desery? 
Worlds upon worlds, devouring and devour’d — 
No second of time without its butchery, 
Atoms by atoms crush’d as soon as flower'd! 
Even a drop of water was empower'd 
To be a field of havoc infinite: 
My gaze, with terrible acuteness dower'd, 
Learn'd to despise the grosser things of sight, 
And find in smallness’ self God’s most colossal might.” 


Melancholy is the view that science gives of Creation. 
Sometimes meaner tribes prey on the nobler: 


‘In waters deep the pike devour'd his prey 
Right royally; but on his martyr’d head 
Sat a small toad that clung to him alway 
With crookéd claws, howe’er he chafed and fled, 
And on the juices of his eyeballs fed.” 


This fact the poet afterwards employs as an image : 


“1 said, persistent, ‘ Why ‘twixt man and man 
So gapes this monstrous inequality 2’ 

‘ Tis inequality presumeth plan,’ 

Returned my Guide. ‘ Men’s portions, 100, may he 


In truth more equal than thine ey 
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Remember what vile things did hang their load 
On higher animals! Round Power’s hid knee 
May cling aserpent. On a king bestow’d, 

As on the pike, instead of crown may be a toad.” 


In the midst of all this evil, however, there come 
ever and anon gleams and tones of happier tendencies ;_ 


a variety in the evil itself, and an opposition of the 
good, pregnant with positive benefit. There is a 
mysterious harmony produced by the occasional dis- 
cords, and a heavenly wisdom resident in the per- 
manent sorrow. Man wearied soon of joy, and wooed 
grief as a contrast; and esteemed compassion as the 
dearest attribute of the God he worshipped. Yet in 
the crises of existence, which showed so terrible in the 
solar microscope and the world’s history, and were felt 
so painfully in individual experience, what evidence 
was there of any such assumption? Of external evi- 
dence there was none. The universe crumbled around 


“* My dearest, it is life, and it is not; 
’ Tis truth, and yet ‘tis fiction. This is sure — 
We poets have a knack of getting tired 
Of the world’s life; and when the gay outside 
Fatigues us, we pierce down to the substratum, 
Where there are heartaches plenty.” 


Here is the contradiction that comes of decided 


contrast ;—but the hating and hated are now on the 


other side the Gate, and on this are only the loving 


_and the loved. The poet and his reader have escaped 


the world of false appearances; and, leaving alike the 
bigot’s hell and the fool’s paradise, have found in a 


happier region the “ Remedy” that elsewhere they had 


us, tending to corruption, and hasting to the gulf of | 


morta’ity. But there is other evidence. There is an 
inner world; a system of order in the soul; a tribunal 


there, where all this evil is judged and condemned 
b | eo 9 


appreciated, and found wanting in validity. 


sought in vain. It is the region of the Ideal; in 
which is many a Beatrice, of whom Alice is almost 
jealous, and to whom Edward has preserved many a 
love-poem. But all these erotics he now dedicates to 
his affianced wife. 

Thereupon follow a series of sonnets, in which Alice 
is the Laura and Edward the Petrarch. Of these, to 


begin with, take, as a brief taste of their excellence, 
_ two lines: 
and where the criteria exist by which it is measured, | 


If in the | 


evil without all speaks of Hate, in the world within all | 


speaks of Love. If for the evil in the world without an 
author be required, no less for the good within. The 


principle of good in the human conscience regards itself | 


as the image of Divinity, and thus in self-contemplation 
possesses the idea of God. With this idea is associated 
all benevolent sentiments, all sympathies for virtue, 
the tender affections, and the generous emotions. Of 
Love, thus enthroned in the spiritual recesses of man’s 
being, all other attributes are ministers : 
* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame.” 


And thus our Poet turns to Love as the Second Gate of 
the Soul. It opens, and we are introduced to a domestic 
scene, in which Edward and Alice maintain a “ Duo- 
logue” in “a comfortable dwelling-room.” Their 
baby sleeps, and their discourse is on the mystery of 
infancy and slumber. Edward is, of course, a poet, and 


his wife a gentle critic; yet she fears that her hus- | 


band’s work, “The Mystery of Life,” will scarcely please 
the world ; will even be pronounced “dreary.” The 
poet meant it to be dreary, like the “life” which it 
depictured. Then Alice points out the contrast between 
the life without and the life within. Sufferings there 
are doubtless in the world, but in this our happy home 
what peace, what joy, what beauty! 


* We two, now sitting here by this snug fire, 
In this nice pretty room, with books about. 
I with my work, you with your newspaper, 
Do seem to me so much unlike your poem. 
Are we of sorrow thinking? Nota bit! 
Even that ivory card-basket, which holds 
The visitors’ cards that you are fingering, 
Does to my fancy tell another tale 
Than did your verses. There is our engagement 
To dine with Mistress Crump. Here I perceive 
A ticket for a pleasure-trip to-morrow 
By rail. Now is this life, or is it not?” 


Such is the lady’s question ; 
swers: 


whereto the husband an- 





“ Your ruby mouth is as a bow, whence flies 
Only the arrow of immortal truth.” 


Is not this image beautiful? Here is an entire sonnet, 
containing a happy parable and its illustration : 


oe. 


As he, the slave of prodigality, 

Sitting midst ruins of his great unthrift, 

Should he, perchance, a careless look uplift, 
And see some priceless gem, of old cast by, 
Gleaming upon him, like a spirit’s eye, 

From some dim drawer, or age-forgotten rift, 
Feels sudden life, and, to the treasure swift 
Hastening, weeps tears that on his heart did lie; 
So, lost and lonely, I, the spendthrift heir 

Of riches that my riot had run through, 

Look’d on my fate, and saw a jewel there 
Worth all my lost and scatter’d revenue, 

Thy love, forgotten in my lavish waste, 

Found in my need, and seized with trembling haste.” 


But we must quit these charming sonnets and pass 
by some exquisite love-lyrics. The Third Gate of the 
Soul, according to Mr. Townshend, is “The Law of 
Love.” Now Love is its own law; and its law is but 
its form—the measure of its manifestation. Our poet 
uses, as his epigraph, a witty couplet from the facetious 
Hood: 


* You say, Sir Andrew with his love of law, 
And J. the Saviour, with His law of love.” 


The subject is opened with an allegorical ballad, 
entitled “* The Two Caskets,” which may be translated 
“The Two Rules of Faith—the Book and the Church. 


| In subsequent lyrics, some new meanings are put on 


old texts of Scripture, and a mystical state of sentiment 
. ‘ . y ° slo- 
implied, not unblended with a calm and pious plulo 





sophy. The physical interpretations of holy writ are 
discouraged, particularly in some ferza rima verses on 
“The Judgment-Day,” relative whereto the “ large 
pomp” of description is likened oa” bigot’s dream. 
[he poet would reasonably discern the “ spirit” of 1, 
and “ far away the unspiritual letter thrust.” His gene- 
ral principle is, perhaps, given in the following little 
poem, entitled “ Toleration :” 
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THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. BY E. FRERE., 


THIS picture is one of the most charming in the French 
Exhibition. True in detail, rich in colour, and highly 
finished in all its parts, it is worthy of Meissonier’s best 
follower; though, indeed, none of his followers quite equal 
him in brillianey of tone or minute, painstaking, miniature- 
like work. The attitude of the little maiden as she bends, 
full of childish gravity and young importance, over the 
bouillon, is singularly natural. The feet planted firmly on 
the ground, one little hand curled up in the extreme of her 
anxiety, her young face looking so carefully at the broth 
which she is straining: all are happy indications of the 
thought and observation of the painter, for just such are the 
gestures and such the attitude any one would naturally 
assume when watching with interest the progress of a work. 
And such a charming little face as itis! Set off by that 
pretty round cap proper to all donnes, it is perfect in its 
mixture of childish prettiness and graver thought. Her 
whole costume is admirable: 
jacket, the short petticoats, white apron, woollen stockings, 


and sabots, are all exactly what one sees in France and 


aie Where lie = t} f 
Creates that | 1e. 
Chase the glad Orient round the globe 


Each country hath its own. 


East’? Morn’s kindling robe 


the little casaque or loose 


Germany; while the stove and the big marmite are as true 
as the rest. Salt-box and lJanthorn, dust-basket, wine- 
bottles, milk-can, water-jug, and basin, also sat for their 
portraits: there they are, hung on the wall and ranged on 
the shelf, in precisely the same manner as you would see 
them hung and ranged in half the houses abroad. 
Meissonier and his school are doing in their genre 
pictures what the Dutch painters whom they imitate, and 
the Pre-Raphaelites whom they surpass, never accom- 
plished. They are uniting fidelity with idealism, minute- 
ness with grace, elaboration with subordination, literal- 
ness with beauty. They paint exactly what they see, but 
they paint the beautiful things in preference to the un- 
lovely, and give the nobler object precedence before the 
In the picture before us the child, and not the 
carrots or pipkins, is the principal object; and one does not 
turn from her face to her cap-border, or forget her attitude 
in the texture of her dress. This is what naturalistic painting 
should do. Nature makes subordinates, and Art should not 
force those subordinates to play principal parts. E. L. L. 


ignoble. 


Learn hence with what a various glance 
Truth meets each several ken: 

What’s East to thee may be, perchance, 
The West of other men. 
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| 
In a word, Mr. Townshend sets Love before Faith and | 


Hope, and would institute a gospel which has not yet 
been duly preached, Listen to his creed: 


“ That God is Love, that we His children are, 
That He—our Father—for each child doth care, 
These are realities. Then all we see 
Of dark and sad can but unreal be: 

God’s earthly frown must be a smile above, 
And Hell itself the shadow of His Love.” 


With this declaration of his belief, we now dismiss | 


Mr. ‘Townshend to our readers, who, we doubt not, will 
appreciate both his poetry and his piety. 


Among the small volumes of specimen poetry with | 


which the press is continually teeming, is one with a 
title siinple and expressive.* The contents of the 
volume are certainly poetical, though, as yet, the 
author has not attained all the sweetness of which he is 
capable; and the writer himself bears with him, and 
with his name, the indisputable characteristics of truth 
and manhood. Witness for him the following : 


‘‘ Which is best, the heart that hurried 
In its woe, 
Madly hurried to be buried 
In the waters lone and low, 
That through all the midnight city with a heavy gurgle go: 


Or the heart of the deceiver, 
Basely bold, 
Who could ruin. her, and leave her, 
When his feverish lust was cold, 
And his conquest to. his comrades with 
told? 


She in dying might a brightness 
Newly win, 
And her shame may show like whiteness 
By the blackness of his sin, 
To the judgment of that Presence whither she hath entered 
in. 


a devilish chuckle 


There are also thought, interest, and power, not yet | 











SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


No. XIV. THere anp Back. 


Our travels in Russia, though not very important, were 
in some respects interesting. We journeyed from St. 
Petersburgh to Moscow by rail; from Moscow to the 
Troitza monastery in a povozka — one of the numerous 
kinds of sledge-carriages ; and in returning to Eng- 
land, from St. Petersburgh to Taurogen on the Prussian 
frontier in a diligence —also a sledge. Then we went 
to Russia from Flensburgh in a steamer, and perhaps 
ought to say something about the approach to St. 
Petersburgh, which, however, has already been de- 
scribed by a great many tourists. We ourselves have 
but a tourist’s acquaintance with St. Petersburgh, in 
which we lived altogether only three weeks. When we 
first saw the Neva it was liquid, and the granite quays 
were hot with the summer’s sun. In April we left the 
river a mass of ice, and the sun was not at all scorching, 
even at noon. On the contrary, the weather was cold, 
with that damp, dispiriting coldness that precedes the 
general thaw ; and St. Petersburgh, with the exception of 
the crowded Nevsky Prospect and the promenade on the 
quay, seemed to us a wretched city —in the words of 
Poushkin, “ all dulness, cold, and granite.” “ A mag- 
nificent city, a miserable city,” says the same poet. It 
appears to us (which, however, is not exactly Poush- 


| kin’s meaning), that St. Petersburgh is magnificent in 


arrived at their fit shape and melody, in a dramatic | 
poem,f clearly not meant for the stage, but which will | 


both instruct and delight in the closet. ‘There are in it 


much minute painting of rustic scenery, many touches | 


of national pathos, and a deep feeling of the social con- 
dition of the nations, which plead for favourable sym- 
pathy, and will find “ audience fit though few.” 

Mr. W. C. Bennett has collected a hundred of his 
lyries into a volume,t which we doubt not will become 
popular. A second volume, by the same writer, § has 
also since appeared, containing his charming poems on 
children. 

And such is the proof we have that the ancient 
spirit is not dead ; that the Muse still owns her children, 
and enters into the selected souls of those who are born 
‘ of Nature, and feel and think not only spontaneously, 

but musically : whose hearts throb with great impulses 
and heave with unfulfilled but noble desires. Welcome 
are they to us, even the meanest: for to us, 
“the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


°P s. By Joseph Truman. London: Longman and 

+ Ernest. the Pilgrim: a Dramatic Poem By J. W. King. I 
Partridge and Co 

t Songs by a Song-Writer. First Hundred. By W. C. Bennett. »Lon- 
d nm {| pm hh i nd li ll 

& Baby M md other Poems on Inf By W. C. Benn | 
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the summer and miserable in the winter, though 
wiuter is the fashionable season; and during thie hot, 
nightless summer the capital is deserted by all who 
have country-houses and are not detained in town by 
the state service. One thing is undeniable, that the 
first sight the traveller gets of St. Petersburgh is more 
imposing and infinitely more beautiful in summer than 
in winter. In the latter season he approaches it after 
a tedious, snowy, five days’ journey through the Baltic 
provinces; in the former he sails towards it on the 
waters of one of the most beautiful rivers in Kurope, 
and certainly by far the most beautiful of those on 
which the great capitals are built. Like a great many 
other fair things, the Neva is not so useful as it is 
ornamental, for it is too shallow for the navigation of 
large vessels, and it has the remarkable disadvantage 
of being solid during half the year. Occasionally, too, 
it inundates the metropolis - and in every street water- 
marks are to be seen, showing the height to which the 
waves rose during the terrible flood of 1825 — which a 
believer in symbols might regard as co-relative with 
the lamentable insurrection of Pestel that same year. 
The 


waves could not be exiled, but they were imprisoned 


Numbers of the insurgents were sent to Siberia. 


between two long lines of cranite ral parts, which 
form the most magnificent quays in the world. It 
is beyond the quays, however, where the Neva dis- 
If freely, that the beautiful river is seen to 
Its soft green banks, which it con- 
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most advantage, 


stantly overflows, come down to the very edge of the 


water: and the water everywhere, even in the beart of 


the capital, is as clear and transparent as the Seine at 


Asniert s, or the Thames at Twickenham. 
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The Neva at St. Petersburgh is in some parts not 
unlike the Seine at Paris. Let the Winter Palace, the 
Hermitage, and the other Imperial mansions in the 
same line, stand for the Tuileries and the Louvre ; the 
Government buildings on the other side for the Insti- 
tute, the houses on the Quai d'Orsay, the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour, &c., and the resemblance will be at 
once perceived by all who are familiar with the two 
cities. The Neva, however, is twice as broad as the 
Seine, and the St. Petersburgh quays are, in all re- 
spects, superior to those of Paris. 

The golden cupola of a church —strange object in 
the North — is the first thing that meets the traveller's 
eye as he approaches Cronstadt from the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Going from Cronstadt up the Neva to St. Peters- 
burgh, the first indications he sees of the capital are a 
long golden spire, like a needle — or, when the sun is 
shining on it, like the flight of a distant rocket — and 
alarge golden dome, like a balloon. The needle-like 
spire adorns the Admiralty, the ball of gold is the 
centre cupola of St. Isaac’s Cathedral. For at least 
half an hour the steeple and the dome are all that can 
be seen of St. Petersburgh. They seem to belong to 
nothing, ard to be floating in the air. And if the 
appearance of St. Isaac ‘s marvellous at a distance, 
it is certainly magnificent to a spectator até a few hun- 
dred yards. The exterior is quite worthy of the splen- 
did and elaborate ornamentation of the imside. The 
immense central dome is surrounded by four small 
ones on the same model, which form a square. Seen 
from the other side of the river, when the slanting rays 
of the evening sun fall upon them, these five golden 
cupolas assume the most fantastic colours, and are in 
turns gold, bronze, green, and fire-coloured, like the 
back of a beetle ; while the gold-lettered inscription on 
the facade glows like pure light. 

In sailing up the Neva, almost every building you 
pass is of present or historical interest. There is the 
statue of Peter, for instance, which tells a different 
story to every one who. sees it. According to Mickie- 
viecz, it is an avalanche of despotism, that will some 
day come rolling to the ground. Le Maistre, the en- 
thusiast for order, and who, writing immediately afte 
the French Revolution, respects Russia as the great 
conservative power, is in love with the Neva, but says 
of the statue, that “ Peter is lifting his arm above the 
city with a gesture which we know not whether to re- 
gard as one of menace or protection.” Others, of a 
more prosaic turn of mind, content themselves with 
telling how the immense block of granite on which the 
statue stands was hewn out of the Finland quarries, 
rolled towards the Neva, and borne down the river to 
St. Petersburgh, on a raft constructed specially for its 
reception. Or they will relate the anecdote of the 
Russian officer who used to gallop his horse to the 
very edge of a cliff, and suddenly haul him up when his 
head and neck were already hanging over the preci- 
pice ; and will explain how the sculptor, Falconnet, 
to whom the feat of the said oflicer is supposed to 
have suggested the attitude of the equestrian figure, 
but who im fact copied it from the antique, poured 
so manv tons of molten metal into the legs and 
haunches of the animal, in order to maintain it in its 
present erect position. Others tell the story of the 
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foreigner, who, having lost his way, got on to the isvosh- 
chik’s horse, and put himself into the attitude of Peter ; 
upon which the intelligent driver at once understood 
that he was to convey the gentleman to the neighbour- 
hood of the bronze man on horseback. Indeed, this 
statue says something to every one, and every one has 
something to say about the statue. Let us endeavour 
to translate the fine lines with which it has inspired 
Mr. Ogareff, who assists Mr. Herzen in editing the 
Kolokol, or Bell, which is published in Paternoster Row, 
and circulated secretly all over Russia. He is walking 
on a wintry autumnal night along the quays of the Neva: 


“The night was advancing, the wave was rising, and 
flocks of ice passed by with crackling sound. Covered with 
grey foam, and shining with leaden brilliancy, the river 
looked frightful, and struck upon the granite of the quays 
with splashing. In the mist a dark row of houses looked 
sadly from the shore . . . The streets and the palaces are si- 
lent. Alone, motionless on a horse, a gigantic rider is seen, 

“His head proudly erect, and his figure haughtily ex- 
tended, he points somewhere in the distance with his hand 
— points the giant from his mighty horse. And the horse, 
held lightly back by the bridle, is rearing on his hind legs, 
that the rider may see further into the distance. 

“ Whither does that hand point, and wherefore through 
the darkness does the horseman strain his eyes? With 
what thought is he inspired? Surely he knows not thought 
in the middle of the night?) Of whatis he proud?) Why is 
he borne forward, as it were, in spite of the resistance of his 
horse? He has fearlessly leaped on the granite rock, and 
there fearlessly he stands. 

* He stands there, because he is the builder of his own 
glorious city. With the dawn of day the ships will come. 
He points to the distance with his powerful hand, for with 
them they will bring Europe's mind to our forest-grown 
land, and the light will penetrate into our woods. He is 
proud, because he is great! 

“T prayed in the late hour, and a thrill passed through 
my frame. And I was proud myself, as though I had hada 
share in the work through which he is so great. Proudly, 
but not boldly, I bent my knee before him, and I felt I was 
a Russian. 

“Then, lifting up my head, I gazed into his face, and 
there was a kind of sadness in it. He looked sorrowfully at 
me, and still pointed with his finger into the distance, What 
sorrow oppressed him? Whither did he point from his 
horse? What did he want from me? 

“ And, in spite of myself, I was confused. Sadly, and with 
timid steps, I went away from him; but for a long time he 
was still before my eyes. I was separated from him by the 
walls of the Admiralty; but he still followed me, and how 
gloomy was his look!” 


Ascending the river, we come to the Fortress 
of Peter and Paul, which stands opposite to the 
magnificent Winter Palace, on the other bank of the 
river. The relative position of the Imperial man- 
sion and of the Imperial dungeons has struck many 
writers, who thereupon remember that “it was, not far 
from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock.” Some, again, 
see in the fortress the last resting-place of the tzars 
(since the time of Peter), and reflect that, in the midst 


? 


f their power and prosperity, the Russian emperors 


cannot look from the windows of their palace without 
beholding their tomb. The French king avoided St. 
Germain, because from its terrace the spire of the fune- 
real St. Denis is visible ; but no such weakness belongs 
Their St. Denis stares 


them in the face, and side by side with the church 


to the sovereigns of Russia. 
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where they hope to repose in peace are the dungeons 
in which lie those whom some call traitors, and others 
patriots. 

This approach from Cronstadt to St. Petersburgh, 
and the passage along the quays, is full of interest ; 
indeed, nearly everything that is beautiful or interest- 
ing in St. Petersburgh is found on the banks of the 
Neva. For instance, the Isaac Cathedral, the Winter 
Palace, the Taurida Palace, the Palace of Marble, the 
Hermitage, the Exchange, the Adiniralty, the Fortress, 
the Summer Gardens, with the admirable statue of 
Kryloff the fabulist in his dressing-gown, the Review 
Ground, and the absurd pseudo- classical figure of 
Souvaroff as Mars—counterpart to our own Welling- 
ton - Achilles. 
part of St. Petersburgh is the celebrated Nevsky 
Prospect, along which we pass to reach the terminus 
of the Moscow railway. 


St. Petersburgh to Tsarsky Selo (village of the tsar.) 
When we travelled from St. Petersburgh to Moscow 

immense preparations were being made for the coro- 

nation of Alexander the Second. 


daily along the line. 
The Moscow houses had all been repainted, and the 


visitors, had, with infinite consideration (for the visi- 
tors), been imprisoned. 
everything, necessaries as well as luxuries, had risen to 
such an alarming extent that the government, in the 


(We need scarcely tell the reader which were the 


favourite meats with the proprietors of tables @hote as | 
long as this curious alimentary edict remained in | 
Even the officials in the passport office and | 
in the office of printed books were considerate, and | 
neither delayed the traveller nor confiscated his literary | 
Those who arrived in St. Petersburgh one | 


force.) 


luggage. 
day, could start the day afterwards for Moscow. 

The most remarkable thing at the railway station 
was the fact that, though according to law every one 
who wished to travel from St. Petersburgh to Moscow 
must show his passport when he purchases his ticket, 


more than one person who had forgotten or had not | 


had time to get his “ papers” put in order, obtained his 
ticket by simply paying the ordinary price and ex- 
hibiting a rouble or half a rouble in addition. 
the amount of cheating and corruption practised in 
connexion with the Moscow and St. Petersburgh rail- 


way is ludicrous or appalling, according to the dis- | 
We confess | 


position of the person who witnesses it. 
that it amused us, at least a great deal of it did, though 
it is impossible to think of it seriously without disgust, 


and without some misgiving as to whether the Rus- | 


sians as a mass will ever regard office as anything but 
an opportunity for extorting money. 
be imagined that the officials of the railway suffer in the 
least when they are not paid the lawful government 
fare— which often happens. 
civil or military, wearing the government uniform, will 
refuse to give any money, on the pretext that he is 


_ticipator in them. 
After the quays, the most interesting | 


_ment is, as usual, quite inadequate ; and one, we were 
This railway is the only one | 
in Russia that is completed, except the short one from | 


it is openly cheated by its own servants. 
times an officer is sent by the Emperor on a special 
Moscow beggars, that they might not annoy the | 


At the same time the cost of | 

| but the same system of roguery recommences the next al 
day; and the only remedy is that recommended by o 
interest of the working classes, felt called upon to fix | 
the maximum price of beef at threepence a-pound. | 


| like a London coffee-room. 


For it must not | 


Sometimes an employé, 





travelling on state service, or even without any pre- | 
text at all. At others, a person who has not takena | 
ticket will give the conductor a rouble or so for the 
privilege of travelling without one; or with a third- 
class ticket he will travel in the first class. Another 
plan, which not we alone, but several persons resident 
in Russia, natives as well as foreigners, had observed, 
consists in taking a ticket at the last station and giving 
it up at the terminus—a permission to travel twenty 
miles, instead of a permission to travel four hundred 
and eighty. Of course the conductor of the train finds 
his account in all these swindles, which take place 
beneath his eyes, if he is not a direct and active par- | 
It is commonly reported that the ie 
conductors of the Moscow railway earn very fair in- 
comes, though the pay they receive from the govern- 
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informed, after a career of only five or six years, was 
able to resign his functions, and to lead a life of inde- 
pendent idleness. Naturally the Moscow railway is | oe 
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Kraft 


ae 


/not a paying speculation; but who cares? — it is 
_ government property ! 
The new capital was | 
gradually emptying itself into the old, and instead of 
one train, the enormous number of two were despatched | 


The state found some time 
since that it had been shamefully deceived in various 
particulars’ by the American contractors, who engage 
to supply the engines and keep the rails in order; and 
Some- 


mission from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, to observe the 
conduct of the functionaries on the line. Occasionally 
one man is fined and dismissed, another imprisoned, 


Kokoreff the merchant, in his interesting pamphlet on 
Russian commerce, viz. that such things should be 
managed by private companies. In effect, it cannot be 
supposed that the associations which have set going 
the railways now in progress in all parts of Russia, will 
manage their affairs in so lax a manner as not to 





know how many passengers travel by their line from 
one end to the other, and how much they pay. 
Materially speaking, there is nothing to be said 
against the Moscow railway. The stations, the engine- 
houses, which with their large Eastern domes look like 
mosques, the refreshment-rooms along the line, are all 


| commodious, well-constructed buildings. The carriages 


are constructed on the American plan. Some of the 
first-class carriages are elegant little drawing-rooms, 


furnished with chairs, tables, sofas, &c. To these, how- 


| ever, the traveller by the first class is not admitted as 


Indeed, | 


a matter of course; they are usually taken by families, 
or parties of friends. It is the second and third-class 
carriages, we believe, that are especially American in 
their construction. A second-class carriage on the 
Moscow line is a long saloon, fitted up with “ boxes,” 
Down the centre is a pas- 
sage, and on each side are seven of the said “ boxes,” 
each “ box” being made for the accommodation of four 
persons. Thus the carriage holds altogether fifty-six 
At each end is a little platform, which serves 
as an observatory or station for the guard, and for those 
who wish either to enjoy the exterior air or to smoke. | i 
It is usual to purchase these luxuries with a little bribe 


persons. 


See 


of about fourpence — smoking and standing on the plat- 
forin being strictly forbidden by the railway regulations. 
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We must, however, do the railway administration 
the justice to say that it is most liberal in allowing 
travellers to smoke whenever the train stops, and they 
feel inclined to get out of the carriages. Two or three 
years ago, when smoking was not permitted in the 
streets of St. Petersburgh (the liberty to smoke has 


since been conceded by Alexander IT.), it was curious, | 


after passing through the narrow thoroughfares of the 
capital and not meeting with a vestige of tobacco, 
to find at the first station on the railway —the 


last place where we should expect to find them in Eng- | 


land—a multitude of smokers ; in fact, the whole body 


haling the fumes of the fragrant papirosses. These 
papirosses are, of course, of various qualities, but the 
best df those manufactured by celebrated dealers like 
Miiller and Joukoff, are made of the very finest tobacco 
—far finer than any that can be procured in London, 
unless it happen to have been imported ready pre- 
pared from the East. The best Russian tobacco is 
naturally grown in the southern provinces, where the 
climate is equal to that of Turkey ; but it appears from 
M. Geretzoff’s statistics, that of the large quantity of 
tobacco imported into Rnssia, about half comes from 
the West and half from .e East, and apparently it is 
with this Eastern produce that the Russians make their 
papirosses. Eastern is also introduced 


tobacco into 


England; but to avoid the duty of nine and sixpence | 


a-pound, which would be charged on it if it were 
“ manufactured,” it is brought over in the leaf, and has 


ways, until at last, when it is ready for smoking, it has 
lost nearly all its aroma. The introduction of the Rus- 


practise it from female society, and no smoking at all, 
which is not pleasant. As soon, however, as ladies 
habitually tolerate smoking in their presence, it will be 
simply because they find it agreeable, and they will 
then be not very far from trying it themselves. We 
should not consider this a great calamity, but a number 
of persons would. All we wish is to point out the fact 
that cigarette-smoking is gaining ground in England, 
and that in every country where it has become general 
ladies smoke. 

In the meanwhile the passengers have thrown the 


_ends of their papirosses away, and re-entered the train, 
of travellers, ladies as well as men, inhaling and ex- 


which, in direct contradiction of orders, goes off at the 
rate of twenty-four or twenty-five miles an hour, instead 
of only twenty. But everything on this railway is 
done in spite of positive directions to the contrary, and 
it would indeed be rather difficult to perform a journey 
estimated at 480 miles in 22 hours—the one order to 
which the officials attend —to stop several minutes at 
twenty different stations, to pull up in one place for 
breakfast, at another for dinner, and so on, and at the 
same time never to exceed the by-no-means-formidable 
pace of twenty miles (thirty versts) an hour. There 
are also halts for the purpose of trying the wheels, 
which in the winter, as a matter of course, are tapped 
at every station—a very necessary precaution when 
it is considered how brittle severe frost will sometimes 
render even the densest iron. Since we travelled on the 


| Moscow railway the duration of the entire journey has 


_ been shortened to twenty hours (the Emperor has done 
to be moistened and treated in various objectionable | 


sian cigarette into England is one of the unexpected | 


results of the Crimean war, and considering that the 
packets of so-called “ Maryland doux” are sold in 
London for half-a-crown, when in St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow they only cost tenpence, we may say that the 
papirosses have already gained a large amount of public 
favour. 
way of business who does not sell them. This invasion 
of the cigarette is rather a curious phenomenon, and, 
seriously, it is amore important one than would at first 


it in ten), but we must add that it has been also dis- 
covered that the line is not 480 miles long by about 40 
miles. The explanation of the error is very simple. 
The American Company who made the line, and who 


_ undertake to keep it in order, were in each instance to 


be paid by the mile, and the estimate of the length of 


railway was their own. We have said that the journey 
between St. Petersburgh and Moscow at present occupies 
| only twenty hours; but owing to the difference of time 


At all events, there is no tobacconist in a fair | 


appear. In Russia not one person in a hundred smokes | 


anything but cigarettes. They are smoked in Turkey, 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, in Spain, to a 
small extent in England, and to a greater extent in 
France. From St. Petersburgh and from Constantinople, 
from the North and from the South, the taste is spread- 
ing all over Europe. Now the one important point 
connected with the habit is this—that without excep- 
tion, wherever the cigarette has been introduced, women 
have become smokers. They cannot tolerate the strong 
pungent smoke of the pipe, or even of cigars. As long 
as men smoke pipes and cigars, they must smoke by 
themselves. But the delicate odour of a really fine 
cigarette is agreeable to most women, while so far 
from the fumes being irritating in a physical sense, 
know that a 
physician of great eminence has actually recommended 
the smoking of papirosses (with inhalation) to ladies 
suffering from asthma! 


they are decidedly soothing; and we 


The cigarette app ars to us to 
have been adopted as a compromise between cigar- 
smoking, which to a certain extent excludes those who 


in the two capitals, the journey from St. Petersburgh to 
Moscow is apparently half an hour longer, that from 
Moscow to St. Petersburgh half an hour shorter. 
Leaving Moscow at twelve at noon, you reach St. 
Petersburgh at half-past seven in the morning; start- 
ing from St. Petersburgh at the same hour, you do not 
get to Moscow until half-past eight. 

The regulations respecting tickets are good enough 
if they were only attended to—which, as we have seen, 
they are not. Supposing that the passenger is leaving 
St. Petersburgh for Moscow, he receives a ticket which 
The name of 
each station is printed on it, in the order in which it 
stands on the line, with the fares from each to the Mos- 
cow terminus, 


is a programme of the whole journey. 


intermediate sta- 
there would be no 


Travellers between 
similar tickets, and 
possibility of their avoiding the just payment of 
their fares if the conductor would make every one 
As it ig, people 
with third-class tickets often travel in second and first- 


tions have 


show his pass on entering the train. 


class carriages, while others merely take tickets from 
St. Petersburgh to the first station, and afterwards from 
the last station to Moscow. I was not aware of these 
practices until after I had reached Moscow ; but on re- 
turning from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, I certainly 
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saw arush of from twenty to thirty persons from the 
train to the ticket-office of the last station before the 
terminus — 4 station which was of no importance, and 
from which I do not think there was one bona fide 
traveller. Some officers in the same train (in what 
branch of the military service, or whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned, I cannot say — but they were in 
uniform) declined, good-humouredly but positively, to 
burden themselves with tickets at all. They gave the | 
conductor some papirosses, but that was all. 

As it is possible some of our readers, unskilled in 
the noble art of bribery, may want to know the exact 


amounts of the fares between St. Petersburgh and Mos- | 


cow, we here publish them: First class, 19 roubles; 
first-class saloon for sixteen persons, 200 roubles; se- 
cond class, 13 roubles; third class, 7 roubles. A lug- 
gage-train, which stops at each of the twenty stations 
to deliver and receive goods, takes second and third- 
class passengers at 6 roubles and 4 roubles. 

The ordinary third-class carriages are better than 
the second-class carriages on our lines, and the second- 


class carriages are better than the carriages of the | 
same class on the French and German railways. No- | 
thing can be more miserable than to travel, in winter 


or early spring, in a second-class carriage on one of the 
East-German lines; for though the cold is very severe, 
it is apparently not enough so to make the directors think 


it worth while to protect their passengers from it. In | 


the long Russian saloons there are only two doors, one 


are double windows, which render draughts impossible. 
Those persons who can never be contented with any 
sort of arrangement may object, that with windows 
hermetically closed the air of the saloon must be 
impure. But it is seldom full. By an amicable ar- 


rangement with some of the people near you, you | 


van generally get an entire bench to lie on, at all 
events during a portion of the journey ; and with this 
view the Russians always take pillows with them, as 
they also invariably do when travelling in kibitkas or 
tarantasses on the high road. 

The cost of refreshments at the various stations is 
moderate, if you take whet the Russians themselves 
take. You can get excellent tea, with as much cream as 
you like, for fourpence a tumbler ; and biscuits and cakes 
for what they cost in most other countries. Slices of 
caviar, cheese, and the awful butter-brod of the Germans, 
are also sold; and fair ordinary Bordeaux costs only a 
rouble and a rouble and a half a bottle. Dinner, con- 
sisting of soup, some more or less national entrée, roast 
meat and salad, one rouble. Breakfast (different kinds 
of meat, &c.), thirty copeiks — about a shilling. Gui- 
ness’s stout and Bass’s ale are found at the chief sta- 
tions, but you are charged a rouble the quart bottle for 
those luxuries. The great article of consumption all 
along the line is tea, which is very different from the 
boiled stuff sold at our stations. 

It is impossible to travel with greater security than 
on this Moscow railway. As there is only one pas- 
senger-train a-day, and a luggage-train twice or three 
times a-week, there is not much danger of a collision. 
Then there are no tunnels, and no cuttings or embank- 
ments sufficiently important to deserve the name. A 


French lady, who had lived all her life in Russia, and 


would discover them. 


who travelled in the same diligence with us from St. 
Petersburgh to the Prussian frontier, exclaimed, in our 
hearing, when she saw near Tilsit a hill-side about fifty 
feet high, “I have at last seen a mountain !” — and so 
in a comparative sense she had, for round St. Peters- 
burgh, and between St. Petersburgh and Moscow, there 
are not even hillocks. At Valdai, celebrated for its 
bells, not very far from Moscow, the Russians pretend 
that there is a chain of hills,® but they are not percep- 
tible to the naked eye, though, doubtless, an engineer 
An English engineer, who 
travelled with me on the Moscow line, was quite 
charmed with the capabilities of the country for rail- 
way construction, in a political as well as in ascientific 
sense. “ No tunnels, no viaducts, no cuttings, no em- 
bankments — and above all, no Act of Parliament!” he 


exclaimed. Many of the new lines will present similar 


advantages. There is no land to buy, there are no im- 
port duties to pay, and engineers say that the 16,5007. 
a-mile, at which the contract has been taken, will leave 
a very fine margin for profit. 

Among the numerous railways projected in Russia, 
it is scarcely known in England that one is already 
being planned from Nijni-Novgorod (which in‘a few 
years will be connected by rail with Moscow) to the 
river Amoor. An American company has offered to 
construct it at its own expense in return for certain 
privileges, one of these being the cession of a certain 


amount of land on each side of the line, on which the 
at each end, with outer doors beyond them ; and there | 


association proposes to erect trading stations. The 
line would be upwards of seven thousand miles long, 
and the journey would be performed in about a 
fortnight. At present, the caravans are thirteen weeks 
going from Moscow to the nearest town to the 


Chinese frontier. The construction of this railway to 


the Amoor presents serious difficulties, of which the 
most important, we are assured, would be the brittle- 
ness of the iron in the Siberian cold, and the proba- 
bility that at the commencement of winter the first 
frost would in many, and especially in marshy, places, 
cause the rails to spring from their sleepers. This in- 
convenience has been already felt on the Moscow line, 
where some of the land was so marshy, that in certain 
spots small forests of logs had to be sunk before the 
rails could be laid down with any chance of their re- 
maining level. After the wet season, when the water in 
these bogs expands into ice, the rails are sometimes 
forced up ; and though we believe no accident has as 
yet occurred from that cause on the Moscow line, it 
is not certain that passengers would be equally fortu- 
nate in travelling through the deserts of Siberia, where 
the number of signal-men engaged would, compara- 
tively speaking, be of course very small, On the 5t. 
Petersburgh and Moscow railway there is a signal- 
man at every verst (two-thirds of a mile). 
As you approach Moscow in the summer, you find 
_asensible and progressive increase of temperature, and 
when at the end of winter, in March, I travelled from 
Moscow to St. Petersburgh, I left a hard frost and clear 
sunlit atmosphere for a half thaw, a mist, and a perpetual 
drizzle of sleet and snow. 
[To be concluded in our next. | 


e ; . ‘ . si 0- 
* We might sav mountains, for in Russia hills and mountains art de sig 
nated, curiously and suggestively enough, by the same word- gora 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





Ir is certainly not justifiable to note as an instance of scien- 
tific progress the scheme of purifying the Serpentine by 
perpetual filtration. It is an open question whether the 
numerous tribe of water-filters, large and small, have done 
more good than harm. The seemingly miraculous trans- 
mutations which they accomplish have gradually led the 


public to regard the colourless transparent water and pure | 


water as one and the same. 


the case? A water-filter, however ingeniously constructed 


Now, what is the real state of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


_ gun of Sir W. Armstrong. 


ployed is relatively shorter than Armstrong’s; the latter 
being three diameters in length, the former only two. The 
windage of the American shot is only two hundredths of an 
inch. As to the target practice of this gun it is very correct, 
and the inventor claims for it a range superior to that of the 
We may add here, that Sir 


_ William Armstrong perseveres in his endeavours to make 


i 


| 


and however completely in operation, can do little more per- | 


manently than separate impurities which are mechanically 
suspended. 


coal in grains being one), which have the power of removing 


_ report to the House of Commons. 


Certain filtering agents there are (animal char- | that “ there is nothing innate in coal-gas which renders its 


a certain class of chemical impurities; but at the best | 


this power is inconsiderable, and what there is of it soon 
becomes expended. 


Very few of even the small and fancy | 


class of water-filters aim at removal of other than mechanical | 


impurities; when large filter-beds are in question, the 
removal of chemical or dissolved impurities is out of the 
question. 
been an opprobium ; not only is it poisoned by sewage, but, 
originally a series of gravel-pits, it is most treacherous to the 
bather. The radical plan of dealing with it is obvious 


_nently serviceable in promoting ventilation.” 


_ imperative, in their opinior, that the products of com- 
For years the condition of the Serpentine has | 


enough,—divert the Ranelagh sewer, draw off the water, 


remove the mud which has accumulated, level the bottom, 
and then supply fresh wa‘ 
that is surely no reason 1 
of its purpose. 

The success in the field of the French rifled ordnance has 
been mainly instrumental, perhaps, in stimulating our trans- 
atlantic brethren to effect some modification of this new arm. 
Some experiments, perfectly successful it would seem in their 
result, have been recently performed at Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts, on the rifled ordnance and ammunition of General 
James. The guns already manufactured under the direction 
of General James are a six-pounder bronze cannon, having 
a calibre of 3°8 inches and fifteen rifle grooves, and a 
twelve-pounder of 4 inches’ calibre and the same number 
of grooves. In both instances the American system of gain- 
ing pitch has been adopted, the rifling being 1 turn in 
60 feet to begin with, gradually increasing to 1 turn in 20. 
The rifling is stated to be shallow, but the depth is not 
given. The great peculiarity, however, is in the projectile, 
which may be described as a compound shot—a cast-iron 
cylinder surmounted by a solid conoidal head. The cylin- 
drical part retains its full diameter for about a quarter of 
an inch at either end, the intermediate portion being re- 
duced half an inch, and packed very much after the fashion 
of a syringe-piston; the packing material being described 
as a compound of canvas, sheet tin, andlead. The packing 
is, at the moment of firing, expanded by gaseous products of 
gunpowder-inflammation, acting internally; a result which 
appears to be accomplished by hollowing out the projectile 
at its base, and establishing lateral perforations of com- 
munication with the interior of the packing. The packing 
is of course designed to enter into the rifle grooves and 
impart the rotatory motion, which it will accomplish just 
as the same object is accomplished by the leaden envelope 
of Sir William Armstrong’s projectile; whereas, however 
lead rapidly fouls the interior of a cannon, canvas removes 
the foulness of deposition, which seems to be one of the 
great advantages laid claim to by the inventor of the Ame- 
rican piece. Judging from the statements of its construction 
already published, it would seem that although the means 
of imparting rotation may be efficacious enough, yet the 
mechanism by which the result is secured must be incom- 
patible with a large shell capacity: in other words, a shot 
hollowed at the base, and supplied with the peculiar pack- 
ing already described, can have little, if any, capacity 


If this project be too expensive, 
he adoption of one that must fail 


remaining to be filled with gunpowder or other explosive 
material. For the rest, it appears that the projectile em- 


large ordnance on his principle, but not very successfully it 
is said. We hear that the screw breech-plugs of three of his 
cannon got permanently fixed, and had to be bored out. 
The commission appointed to consider the subject of 
lighting picture-galleries by gas have lately presented their 
The commissioners state 


application to the illumination of pictures objectionable. Its 
light, though not so white as that of the sun, is equally harm- 
less ; its radiant heat may be rendered innocuous by placing a 
sufficient distance between the gas-jets and the pictures, 


while the heat of the combustion may be rendered emi- 
But it is 


bustion should be excluded or withdrawn from chambers 
containing works of art; for though illuminative gas may 
be, and indeed is, deprived of sulphuretted hydrogen, it 
has not yet been cleansed from sulphide of carbon, which 
on combustion yields sulphurous acid gas, and this it is not 
safe to permit to come into contact with pictures, painted 
either in oil or water-colours. 

The application of soluble silica to purposes of mural 
ornamentation we have already noted, particularly to the 
employment of it as a vehicle for sulphate of baryta. 
Hitherto it has been thought necessary to prepare the latter 
material artificially: first, dissolving carbonate of baryta in 
hydrochloric acid, and then precipitating by the addition of 
sulphurie acid. According to M. Pelouze, however, there 
seems reason to believe that the above somewhat expensive 
process may be avoided. This chemist finds, that by treat- 
ing native carbonate of baryta in lump with a mixture of 
hydrochloric and sulphurie acids sufficiently diluted, the 
former becomes changed to sulphate in impalpable powder 
without the necessity of any 


intermediate pounding or 
levigation. 


The sulphurie acid suitably diluted (M. Pelouze 
does not state the amount of dilution) is mingled with 
hydrochloric acid to the extent of about 3 per cent, the 
mixed acids added to the carbonate of baryta, and the 
whole brought to the state of gentle ebullition. However 
bulky the lumps of carbonate acted upon may be, M. Pelouze 
states that after ebullition for a short time their decompo- 
sition and conversion into sulphate is complete. The rationale 
of the operation of hydrochloric acid is simple: it attacks 
the carbonate in detail; the immediate result is a limited 
amount of chloride of barium, which is no sooner produced 
than the sulphuric acid attacks it, and generates the in- 
soluble sulphate of baryta. 

To such of our readers as are interested in the purity of 
sulphate of quinine, or rather in obtaining it uncontami- 
nated with salicine, a process recently devised by M. Bour- 
lier will be worth notice. Hitherto, we need hardly say, 
the chief method of ascertaining the presence of salicine 
has been by testing with sulphuric acid, which has the 
property of developing a red tint when made to act upon 
salicine. It is merely a qualitative test, wherens that of 
M. Bourlier is quantitative; though, as will presently be 
gathered, its evidence is arrived at by a somewhat indirect 
process of reasoning. The operation is conducted in the 
following manner: About one gramme of suspected sulphate 
of quinine being taken, it is dissolved in about fifteen 
grammes of hydrochloric acid diluted with one-fifth of 
water. This solution, raised to the temperature of 100° or 
120° C., remains limpid if the sulphate of quinine be free 
from salicine, but changes of colour ensue if the sulphate 
be mixed with salicine. 


In the latter case the first change 
is opalescence, gradually changing to complete milkimess. 
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If, when the latter change has ensued, a few drops of solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash be added, and the whole boiled, 


a beantiful rose tint is perceived, mingled with an emerald-_ 


green colour; the former owing to the presence of saliretine, 
resulting from decomposed salicine, the latter owing to the 
reduction of chromic acid. 
potash, a little sugar be added to the solution, an orange- 
red liquid is obtained, whereas the tint is one of orange- 
yellow if the sulphate of quinine be pure. To under- 
stand these reactions and the deductions to be made from 
them, it is necessary to remember that salicime, when 
acted upon at a boiling temperature by hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid, is decomposed into saliretine and glucose. Of 
these, saliretine is red and insoluble, whilst glucose or grape 
sugar is very soluble. The amount of salicine originally 


present can be deduced (theoretically, at least) from the | 
To this end, the saliretine | 
generated by boiling is filtered away; then the cinchorine | 
and quinine are thrown down by caustic potash, which at | 


amount of glucose formed. 


the same time effects the saturation of any free acid which 
may be present. 


hydrochloric acid may have been originally employed), 
glucose, and potash in excess. After having determined the 
volume of the liquor carefully, the amount of glucose pre- 


potash dissolved so as to constitute a liquid of known 
strength. According to the result of many experiments 


prosecuted on salicine alone, or salicine mixed with sulphate | 
of quinine, M. Bourlier has practically determined that one | 


gramme of salicine is equivalent to 0°53 gr. of glucose. This 
correspondence, M. Bourlier remarks, is not that indicated 
by theory ; but he places full confidence in it, nevertheless. 

The agency of still mysterious ozone has been lately in- 
vestigated by M. Gorup Besanez, his experiments having 
been conducted with the intention of discovering precisely 
the organic substances upon which ozone can exert an 
action, and those upon which it cannot. The following 
he finds resist the ageney of ozone altogether: urea, 
hippuric acid, allantoin, and alloxane, creatine, bucine, 
fibrine gelatine, amidous sugar, inosite, amygdaline, and 
salicine. 
absorbs ozone, and transforms it into cyanate. Uric acid 
mixed with water and agitated with ozonized air ultimately 
dissolves, being transformed into allantoin and urea; two 
compounds which, as is well known, also result from the 
oxidation of uric acid by peroxide of lead. Creatinine is 
moderately attacked by ozone, the products being creatine 
and an acid. The action of ozone upon albumen is of a very 
curious character. The author expected to find urea 
among the results, but was disappointed. Not an atom was 
there: a circumstance which goes far to confirm an opi- 
nion already announced by M. Staedeler, and also of 
M. Neubauer, viz. that the transformation of albumen into 
urea as the result of oxidation by permanganate of potash 
has no foundation in fact. Tannie acid is found to possess 
a remarkable avidity for ozone, and in all cases it appears 
that the presence of an alkali materially favours the action 
of ozone upon organie bodies—an observation which had 
already been made by M. Erdmann. 

Meteoric stones have lost but little of their interest, and 
indeed of their mystery, through the frequent analyses of 
them since the resources of chemistry have proved equal to 
this line of investigation. On the 9th of December last an 
aérolith fell in the neighbourhood of Montrejeau (Haute 
Garonne), and has since then become an object of interest 
to several philosophers. Many analyses of it had been made 
before Monsieur A. Damour applied himself to the subject. 
Having submitted portions of the aérolith to an elaborate 
analysis, he finds it to contain the following elements: 
oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, iron, nickel, copper, 
aluminium, chromium, magnesium, manganese, calcium, 
sodium, and potassium. When portions of the aérolith were 


If, instead of bichromate of | 


A clear solution results of sulphate of pot- | 
ash, or chloride of potassium (according as sulphuric or | 


agency employed by M. Cailletot. 
sent is estimated in the ordinary way by cupro-tartrate of 


Om the other hand, cyanuret of potassium rapidly | 


heated at a high temperature, they fused completely into a 
black scoriaceous mass, having a vitreous fracture, and 
presenting a general aspect of resemblance to the crust of 
aéroliths in general. From this circumstance the assump- 
tion seems not improbable, that at the moment of appari- 
tion of the luminous phenomenon, and of the explosion 


which immediately precedes the fall of these bodies, the 
matters of which they are composed undergo rapid fusion 


on the surface. The heat developed would not appear to be 
sufficient for establishing fusion very far within. “ Does it 
not seem likely then,” asks the author, “ that the fusion in 
question bears some resemblance to the superficial vitrefica- 
tion of siliceous rocks under the influence of lightning? 
Admitting this similarity, the light which precedes the shock 
of an aérolith upon the surface of the ground would be 
referable to electrical agency.” 

The metal aluminium still continues to be made the 
subject of experiment in France, with the view of practical 
application. M. Charles Tissier communicates to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences some information relative to methods of 
amalgamating and gilding it: his experiments in this line 
being a sequel to others performed by M. Cailletot. Perfect 
combination between aluminium and mercury has been 
accomplished without the intervention of galvanism—an 
The aluminium being 
simply moistened with an alkaline solution (caustic potash 


_or soda), immediately combined with mercury on bringing 


the two into contact. Whatever the process employed for 
effecting amalgamation, the properties of aluminium amal- 
gam are very remarkable. Under the influence of the 
mercury to which it is allied, aluminium ceases to be a pre- 
cious metal, and assumes the properties of a terro-kaligneous 
one. The amalgam when exposed to the air instantly loses 
its brilliant aspect, oxidises rapidly, and is soon transformed 
into alumina and metallic mercury. Water is decomposed 
with evolution of hydrogen, formation of alumina, and depo- 
sition of mercury. Nitric acid attacks it violently. The 
facility which aluminium admits of amalgamation seemed to 
furnish an available starting-point for the process of alu- 
minium gilding and silvering; but the almost immediate 
alteration of the mercurialised surface renders that opera- 
tion impracticable. Aluminium, however, may be gilt by 
adopting the process now to be described. Dissolve eight 
grammes of gold in nitro-muriatic acid; dilute the solution 
with water, and digest it for about the space of twenty-four 
hours with a slight excess of lime. A precipitate forms of 
aurate of lime, and free lime, which is to be well washed 
and digested at a moderate heat, with a solution of 20 
grammes of hypesulphite of soda in a litre of water. The 
filtered liquor may be employed for old gilding, without any 
aid from the voltaic pile, the aluminium plunged into it 
having been previously acted upon superficially by suc- 
cessive treatment with potash, nitric acid, and pure water. 
The generation of sugar by the liver of animals was pro- 
pounded to physiologists for the first time, we believe, by 
Lehmann, who ascertained that blood collected from the 
hepatic vein (which comes from the liver), contains about 
} per cent of sugar, whilst that collected from the vena 
porte previous to entering the liver contains absolutely none. 
This curious physiological deduction has been the subject of 
many subsequent experiments, the general result of which 
has been to demonstrate the presence of sugar. Recently 
the subject has been taken in hand by M. Schmidt of Dorpat, 
who confirms the original statement of Lehmann. The 
hepatic blood of dogs whilst digesting, yielded 1 per cent of 
sugar; but of dogs which had not been fed for two days, 
only 4 per cent. 
In photographic science we have to note a new eollodion 
process by M. Migurski of Odessa, which we find minutely 
detailed in the pages of our foreign contemporary, the Revue 


Photographique for July. We note it, and nothing more; 


for the details of the process are so voluminous that we are 
unable to present our readers with even an abstract. 
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AN ENGLISH ARTIST AND SOME SOUTHERN 
LADIES.* 





Ir is a score of years ago: the ship is anchored in the 
bay, and a young lady of eighteen, “a vagabond from 
a baby, without master or money,” and an artist, is 
being carried ashore by a Jew beachman at Tangier. 
Much wordy war with a compatriot and a rival had 
that Jew beachman under. ue before the prize was 
his; many mothers’ graves had been defiled, many 
grand-mothers and great-grand-mothers had rested for 
ever accursed; each had been proved to be the son of a 
pig a dozen times at least, each an infidel, a dog, and 
the son of the father of asses, all for the honorarium — 
since honour there was none—consequent on carrying 
a young unbelieving lady from ship-board to the shore. 
No sooner, however, had the one chosen waded trium- 
phantly through the surf, than he “ plumped down” 
his charge on her hands and face in the sand, and 
waited patiently for his gratification. This was the 
future Mrs. Murray’s introduction to Tangier and her 
home. When she scrambled up from her sand-bath 
she found herself surrounded by a posse of lusty 
Riffians, with fierce looks, shaven heads (all but the one 
long plait of hair by which the Good Angel is to carry 
them up to Paradise), and dark skins, contrasting 
brilliantly with their white haikhs. Presently, what 
appeared to be huge balls of dirty clothes, shuffling 


about on red slippers, came tumbling round her. | 


Hideous-looking creatures were they — porpoises, bar- 
rels of flesh, masses of gelatine barely consolidated, 
what-not—but like nothing of wholesome human 
shape and ordinary human life. Each of these things 
had one eye only peering out of the dirty mass, to 
ruide its steps as it shuffled and stumbled awkwardly 
along: all the rest of the face was serupulously con- 

Were men and infidels to look at the counte- 
nance of a daughter of Mahomet—praise be to Allah! 
What Moorish ball 
of dirty clothes, tottering on red slippers, could bear 
that? Only pigs and infidels would show their faces 
to the world! While the Frankish lady was looking 
in undisguised horror at her company, she felt some- 


cealed. 


—and render her vile for ever ? 


thing wet upon her cheek. She turned her eyes, and 


saw a shinv. frizzly black slave, grinning so as to show 
a set of matchless teeth, and rejoicing at being the first 
who had subjected the infidel to the Act of Humiliation 


* Sirteen } 
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befitting her sinful state. 


_contemptuously. 


MAGAZIN K. 


“A Nazarene woman 
covered with little rags,” said the shiny black slave, 
And, indeed, the contrast between 
her one voluminous garment, and the gloves, hat, 
collar, sleeves, shoes and stockings, ribbons, flounces, 
and ends and tags of frippery, with which the Nazarene 
woman was clothed, according to fashion and Madame 
Dévy, might almost excuse her contempt. For once, 
slavery and Mahomedanisin had the best of it. More 
lusty Riffians soon beset her ; more tumbling baNs of 
dirty clothes ; a magnificent Moor, all in scarlet, green, 
and gold ; bearded Jews: clamorous dogs ; patient 
donkeys and stately camels, came down to the beach, 
singly or in groups; till the poor Frankish child was 
completely hemmed in, and quite at a loss how to 
When, in the very moment of her utmost 
need, appeared H. B. M. diplomatic agent, who took 
her under his arm and walked her off to her place of 
destination. 


escape. 


Through narrow lanes and monotonous 
the agent of H. B. M. 
carefully led her; past beautiful little aleoves and 
bright sparkling fountains ; 
the minarets of which sounded out the Muezzin, or the 


white walls. courteous 


past holy mosques, from 


Mahomedan call to prayer ; past a half-naked Santo, or 
maniac, ever shrieking for his dead wife as he crouched 
in mosque corners, or fled howling through the streets ; 
past delicious flower-gardens concealed by trellised 
gates and high white walls, where all the Romance of 
the Harem was being acted; past open shops, where 
turbaned merchants, stately and grave, sat like princes, 
slowly weighing out butter and young 
Bedreddins or Ali Babas, after which they wiped their 
greasy hands on the backs of carroty cats kept for the 
purpose ; 


cheese to 


past droves of camels driven by half-naked 
Arabs: when their progress was suddenly arrested by a 
roaring noise, and two turbaned porters, carrying 
between them a crushing load swung on a long pole, 
all but ran them down on the spot. 

jut the main incident of the walk was the meeting 


with a Hebrew bride and her procession. Long before 


seen, the shrill yells of the women told what was 


coming, Then appeared a dense crowd, some clashing 


cyinbals, others tossing their arms wildly in the air, 


and all shrieking at the top of the ir Voces: this being 


the national manner of letting the world of Tangier 


know that a Hebrew bride was being conducted to her 


' oe 
future home. Rigid as a corpse, her face outrageously 


bedaubed with the ghastliest white and most claring 


scarlet, and her closed eyes made to look unnaturally 
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large and distended by the broad band of cohol round 
them, as inanimate and unlifelike as a painted wooden 
doll, the young girl was carried through the streets of 
Tangier, one mass of gold and glitter, of paint and 
precious stones. Her hair was hidden beneath a rich 
and many-coloured silk handkerchief, and her head sur- 
mounted by a magnificent tiara of pearls and emeralds. 
In her ears were large jewelled hoops of gold about 
the size of bracelets, six inches in diameter and as thick 
as the little finger ; these, partially supported by fine 
gold chains attached to the headdress, were passed 
through the lobe of the ear, leaving only a very nar- 
row rim of flesh round the gold, while in front of each 
was a star of jewels set against the cheek. From the 
neck hung chains and pendants of pearls and emeralds, 
extraordinarily large, but roughly cut and _ scarcely 
polished. Her bodice was of cloth of gold, her skirt 
of dazzlingly scarlet cloth, richly embroidered in gold ; 
round her naked ankles were ponderous and roughly- 
chased anklets, and her feet were thrust into a clumsy 
pair of scarlet morocco slippers embroidered in gold. 
If this bride had come up to the Moorish standard 
of female perfection, she would have been “ a load for 
a camel ;” fatness and immensity being the requisite 
conditions for an ideal woman in Morocco; and 
a hand, where the rings are imbedded in flesh, and all 
the joints buried into deep dimples, the only one 
thought worthy of the admiration of a connoisseur. 
One reason why the Moorish woman is so fat is the 
idleness of her life. Attending to her own fraction of 
domestic affairs, scolding her hideous train of black 
slaves and spoiling her young children, never employ- 
ing those same fat hands in anything more trying 
than a little mild embroidery, much warm bathing,much 
sweetmeat-eating, a little roving about the city dis- 
guised out of all knowledge, and perhaps a spice of well- 
concealed intrigue mixed up with her ramblings; and 
the life, action, activity, and energy of the Moorish 
woman may be said to be complete. To fatten her, as 
a maiden, into the legitimate proportions of the bride, 
she is placed in a.dimly-lighted room, and stuffed in- 
cessantly with enscupoo, a certain kind of farinaceous 
food held particularly efficacious for that 
While undergoing this regimen she dresses lightly, is 
debarred from all exercise or exertion, and, in order to 
prevent any undue activity on her part, wears a pair of 
enormous 
particularly disagreeable. 

Mrs. Murray was introduced to the toilette of a 
harem beauty, a monstrous creature with a lovely face 
and an enormous body. Her eyes were soft, black, and 
languishing, deeply stained with cohol, and of most 
perfect shape ; her skin was of marble whiteness, and 
her hair flowed in rich Inxuriance 
but the “ many-fleshedness,” 


over her shoulders : 
so prized by her com- 


patriots, spoiled her for the Nazarene, and the Frankish + 


woman could not give an unqualified admiration to her 
The floor of the 


charms. room was strewn with rich 


Rabat carpets and the softest mats, and a profusion of 


coloured slippers kicked about in all directions. At 
each end of the room were recesses—the family bed- 
rooms, divided from the rest ofthe apartment by the usual 
indented Moorish arches 
with heaps of cushions 


. and these recesses were filled 


made of embroidered satin, 


purpose. 


silver anklets, which make all movement | 


————_ 


velvet, and leather. While they were examining 
the beauty’s wardrobe, which was kept in a richly- 
painted and gilded box of cedar-wood, the contents of a 
sugar-basin were poured into a pot full of very weak 
tea, and of this insipid mess tiny cupfuls were handed 
round every five minutes, of which every one was 
expected to drink as many as offered. The lady 
then began her preparations. She first painted her 
face with a white creamy mixture ; then connected her 
eyebrows by a thick black daub, about half an inch 
wide : this done, she tinged the lids with cohol, and 
painted two triangular patches of scarlet on her cheeks, 
She then held up a French circular mirror, and gazed 
at herself with delight, asking her guest triumphantly 
if ever the Nazarene women were got up so well, or 
looked half as handsome? The dressing of her head 
was soon over: for it included only the piling up of 


jewel after jewel in rich, barbarous, and tasteless pro- 


fusion, until she looked as if she wore a bishop’s mitre; 
while over the unjewelled tresses was knotted a bright 
silk handkerchief— and the whole fabric was complete. 
Magnificent pearls and chains of massive gold were 
hung round her neck, and a pale blue silver-embroidered 
caftan—a garment something like a gentleman’s dress- 
ing gown— was strained over her ample back, but left 
open and loose in the front. Over this she threw a 
shorter garment, of gauze-like material and spangled, and 
then twisted a superb silk shaw] about her waist. The 
sleeves of her caftan were wide and open, leaving her 
arms bare save for the broad gold bands, with gold and 
silver projections, which loaded them under the name 
of bracelets. Her fingers she painted with little sprigs 
in bright orange-coloured henna, and her feet were 
made to match. Red slippers, enormous anklets, a 
clear muslin scarf flung over her shoulders, and one 
touch of lemon. to heighten the colour on her cheeks, 
and behold her ready for the féfe. The large white 
haikh was thrown over all; one eye left free to guide 
her; and then she and the Frankish lady stumbled or 
walked through the dirty passages of the town, to their 
place of entertainment. 

It was a large open court or patio, wliither they 
were guided by the sound of a tomtom —those hideous 
little elongated drums, which Lascars sometimes beat 
for our sins in the streets of London. The court was 
shaded on one side by a cane trellis-work overgrown 
with vines bearing immense bunches of luscious purple 
grapes: in the midst a large fig-tree cast its peculiar 
and delicious shade, while heliotrope, jasmine, and, as 
the evening drew nearer, the datura, made the air 
almost sickly with excess of perfume. The bright 
fountain in the sunlight, the chequered shade cast by 
the trellis and the vine, the luscious odours, and the 
groups of Eastern beauties reclining languidly beneath 
the shade, all made up a realisation of the Arabian 
Nights, and every other romance connected with the 
Kast, which was more like magic or a dream than real 
life in this iron age. It must have been a moment and 
a scene worth living for, specially by an artist. Sitting 
beneath the fig-tree, and grouped in lazy loveliness 
about the court, were some thirty or forty women, all 
dressed in the same style as “ Fatima,” and all with 
dedaubed faces of violent red and white. For their 
amusement 


musicians, who were 


there were various 
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ugly old women, and the unfailing story-tellers, who | 
were ugly old women too, and nothing else, dead or 
alive, to amuse those thirty or forty fat bedizened 
beauties: but they found themselves well entertained, 
and laughed and clapped their hands, and talked 
scandal with infinite gusto, and in all things com/ported 
themselves much as a party of Nazarenes might have 
done, had each Nazarene had her lover or her favourite 
friend by her side. However, the arrival of the Eng- 
lish girl gave even added life to the affair. As her 
initiation an old Santa, or demented woman, crept 
close to her, and tried to take off some of her clothes. 
She succeeded in getting hold of the hat and gloves, 
but became so importunate for more that she was 
obliged to be dismissed peremptorily. Partly to free 
herself from this old mad woman, and partly to watch | 
the effect, Mrs. Murray brought out a little Jack-in-the- 
box which she had taken with her: a little black frizzly 
devil with horns, a tail, and a white-and-scarlet mouth. 
The Jack-in-a-box set all the women scampering in 
terror, crying out “a jin! a jin!” thinking that, in 
very truth, the infidel, who was but a jin’s servant 
upon earth, had brought her master in her pocket. 
By degrees their fears subsided so far that some of 
the boldest dared to 1 at the jin without scream- 
ing; then they touche. it; then examined it; then 
played with it, and danced about it for joy; and then 
they broke it and flung it away, and henceforth it 
lay in a corner unnoticed—a poor little jin, who had 
lost all his terrors by over-familiarity. The women 
treated the Nazarene well; better than they did thie 
jin; better, too, than did the schoolmaster and_ his 
scholars one day, when, after they had exhausted their 
stock of insolent gestures, they burst out into a yell of 
execration, crying, “The Jew to the dog and the 
Christian to the fire!” 
her in abhorrence. 
Nine years after this Moorish feast the artist, then 
a married woman and a mother, left her pretty home 
at Tangier, and embarked for the Canary Islands ; 
passing by way of Cadiz and Seville. Of Cadiz she 
saw little, and says little; green balconies, narrow 


and so turned their backs upon 


streets, love-makings, and dark eyes, being about the 
sum of her jottings there. 
were wider: ladies in mantillas, looking graceful and 


In Seville her experiences 


lovely ; ladies in bonnets, looking awkward and ugly, 
for the Spanish women always place the bonnet too far 
on or too far off the head, their luxuriant hair of itself 
rendering a bonnet unbecoming; old hags, with faces 
like leather, grizzly beards below and moustache above 
frightful mouths, their few shaggy grey hairs—the 
only evidences remaining of all their former wealth of 
beauty —drawn straight up from the face, and bound 


with a greasy tape in a sort of top-knot, or “little grey 


] 


sprig,” at the crown; men with rich dark olive com- 


plexions, some with China-crape sh: wls, all blue roses 
and yellow tulips, round their waists: oth ‘Ts W ith 1 ea kets 
worked with baskets of flowers, and patches of velvet 
on the sleeves. showy rosettes at the breast glittering 
with silver tags, and white boots 


| , 
crupulously clean: 


children showilv and fantastically dressed, not unlike 

leaal ] . 1! : ’ Lom <Ers » +) . m 

little angels in a ballet. wanting I Wings: these wel! 
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the first specimens Of the Spanish popiwation Ichi | 
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Seville was full, and a Sevillian hotel an impossi- 
bility. The best thing then to be done, was to take 
apartments at a boarding-house, where they got one 
small, highly-rented, densely-peopled, and abominably 
dirty room for the party, three in number. After a 
night of indescribable torments, morning and breakfast 
caine, They went down-stairs, and asked for the 
breakfast-room ; they were shown into a filthy kind of 
passage place, where they found the lady of the house 
busy washing (on the table) a screaming child. Another 
young lady, who had just undergone the same penance, 
was now standing in the balcony outside, perfectly 
naked, but holding a fan in her hand. The table—the 
breakfast-table — was splashed with soap-suds, and 
every chair and half the floor were piled up with 
various litter. The hostess herself was no more in- 
viting than her domicile. A ragged, limp, black shawl 
draggled over her shoulders, beneath which might be 
seen the torn body of her dress, with the whalebones 
sticking out, and all the hooks and eyes undone. Her 
hair was hanging in rich profusion over her shoulders, 
unbrushed and uncombed, one side adorned with a 
bunch of white jasmine, the other with a toothpick run 
in and out like a darning-needle. She wore no stock- 
ings, and her feet were thrust into slip shod, battered 
shoes, which dragged after her with a clank as she 
shufiled lazily about. 

At the 
head of the table was Dona Dolores, awfully ugly, cross, 
vulgar, and untidy, who sat with her elbows on the 
table, and her knife and fork thus raised to a level with 


The company did not disgrace the hostess. 


her eyes. She wore one garment, a loose gown fastened 
only at the throat, but without belt or band at the 
waist, though it had two strings which might have 
confined it, and which she allowed to hang down to 


her feet instead. Next to this awful being sat a marine 
_oflicer in his waistcoat, fastened only by one button, 


his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, and his 
cap on his head. Next to him again a young man 
of cfieminite appearaice and dandificd dress — white 
trousers, polished boots, dress-c at, and gilt buttons, 
diamond pin and diamond ring. He was the pet and 
favourite, and had a separate edition of all the dishes 
to himself; but why, seemed rather a mystery ; unless 
it was to make him more completely the jackal and 
decoy-duck of the establishment. 
special business there—to praise everything con- 
nected with the house ; 


For that was his 


cleanliness, regularity, and the 
abominable cuisine included. Then there Was a small, 
lean, hungry-looking man, who had come to Seville on 
the strength of his appointment (a Government one), 
and left his wife and children behind, at Grenada, on 
the insecurity of it. And then there was the padre, who 
undertook our artist's conversion, and told her he could 
ery to think that one so much better informed than his 
own countrywomen should infallibly be lost for ever! 
The padre enlightened he ras to some English customs 
hitherto unknown: for instance, he told her that every 
English man. and woman too, got drunk after dinner ; 
and that. in cons quence of this national habit, no bar 
three o'clock wer 


binding in law, 


rains made altel 


“* . . ] P rr ” 4 . 
his promising company broke up after Mrs. Murray 

had been there a few dat - and when they had prone, 
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as she had formerly flattered. Wherein she but fol- 
lowed the moral law regulating all lodging-house life. 





the morning dressed like a ragged beggar, and may 


destination was the Canary Islands, and there we fol- | 


low her —to Santa Cruz, the “ capital” of Teneriffe. A 
neat, pretty, dusty, and cruelly white town is Santa 
Cruz; standing in the midst of dark, bronze-coloured 
rocks and masses of basalt and pumice, very irregular 
in its architecture ; large,“ wandering” houses, with ten 


flanked by little “ cat-faced” cottages, without even a 
second floor, and with only two small windows, of 
which the lower halves are wooden panels,—this is 
Santa Cruzian house architecture. 

“When you happen to be passing one of these 
houses a panel suddenly flies open, and a pair of daz- 
zling black eyes are fixed with undisguised curiosity 
upon you.” But the owner of the eyes is in too great 
déshabille to be seen; she is in no better plight than 
the Dona Dolores of the Sevillian boarding-house ; for 
morning slatternliness is 
versal — a characteristic 
Italian woman and the Later in 
the day you may see the beautiful Canarian in all 
her glory. She is well-dressed now; her dark hair is 
smoothly banded, or plaited in broad braids; and be- 
hind her ears is a bunch of jasmine or orange blossom. 
She is standing at her window, or leaning over the 
balcony, talking to her Novio or lover, who, for three 
hours or more, will remain beneath, ~moking a cigar 
—and sitting ona three-legged stool! This is the 


as constant — almost as uni- 
of the Spanish as it is of the 
French bouwrgeoise. 


great delight of a Canarian woman : 
in the sight of all men: she up in the balcony, he 
down in the street; she with her fan, he with his 
cigar; and both standing before the public, envied by 
some and admired by all. She does not always remain 
in the baleony though; for in the cool of the even- 
ing the Plaza is“ all alive with crowds of women in 
black, with black eyes, black hair, and black mantillas.” 
Fans flutter like gigantic butterflies; cigars twinkle 
like countless glow-worms ; and care has no more root 
in Canarian soil. The Canarian woman is well-dressed, 
beautiful, admired, and surrounded by adorers; and 
can any Spanish woman desire more ? 

They are pretty portraits which Mrs. Murray has 
given us; but one bright, brave Englishwoman, with 
her energy and her courage, her self-reliance and her 
honour, is worth the whole bevy. The marble skin and 
languid loveliness of the harem beauty, her glorious 
eyes, her matchless hair, her bewitching mouth, make 
her very effective as a portrait; so is the Spanish 
woman, with her natural flowers braided into her mag- 


to talk and flirt | 








nificent hair, and her dark eyes speaking so eloquently | 


from under her arched brows. Let the palm of beauty 
let the fair-haired English girl look pale and 


expressionless beside these glowing 


pass ; 
but at 
home, who but she bears off the prize before all women 
of the world ? 


beauties: 


Who so neat, so hourly well-appointed, 
so regular in her habits, so charming in her manage- 
ment ?— who so sweet a home companion, so reli- 
Not the Moorish 


maiden, ignorant and to be protected by cage-wires 
and impregnable walls ; 


able, so truthful, so matelile, as she ? 


nor the Spanish woman, who 
washes her babies on the dining-table, trails through 


almost a tropical character to the scenery: 


not go even to mass without her duenna and her guar- 


Seville did not hold our countrywoman long: her | dian. 


For our own parts, we would rather pay our 
homage to such women as we see painted in the Aca- 
demy, in scarlet petticoats, Balmoral boots, turned hats 
and gauntlet-gloves, with that fearless look of honesty 
and daring which only exists where there is freedom, 
self-respect, anc social esteem, than to all the Lights 


of the harem, or dark-eyed donas in the broad, sunny 
or more windows in a line, and rising story upon story. | 


South. E. L. L. 


THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT, AMALFI. 
By W. W. MAY. 











THIS is a companion picture to the view of Amalfi from 
the Capuchin Convent given in our last Part. The 
Capuchin Convent is one of the sights of Amalfi which 
every tourist is bound to see, and every painter bound to 
copy. It is a large, partly ruinous, and partly restored 
building, which bas passed through various hands and 
been put to divers uses, and which at this present time, 
though retaining still its ancient cloisters and arcades, has 
not very much antiquity to boast of in the rest of its arrange- 
ments. The Capuchins are but interlopers here by origin. 
The convent was built in 1212, by Cardinal Pietro Capuano, 
for the use and delectation of the Cistercians of Fossanova; 
and the Cistercians held it, and enjoyed it, and governed it, 
now well, now ill: making immense sums of money, and 
waxing wanton with the same; all for the space of two hun- 
dred years; when they left their old roof-tree, and went off 
to something better,—at the least, to something newer. The 
Amaltitans were unwilling that their beautiful building, with 
its arcades resting on more than a hundred dwarf coupled 
columns, its pointed arches and interlaced mouldings forming 
lancet arches, should go to ruin and decay ; so they restored 
it towards the close of the sixteenth century, and bestowed 
it on the Capuchins, or Hooded monks. When Napoleon 
and his Code pervaded Italy, the Capuchins of Amalfi were 
suppressed, and the convent became an hotel. After about 
thirty-five years, the reaction set in; the profane landlord 
was expelled, and the Cappuccini reinstated with great pomp 
and solemnity. 

Our artist, while obeying the prevailing fashion, has not 
given undue prominence to the convent, but has made it 
rather an accessory than the principal feature. The festooned 
and trellised vines are practically, though not artistically, the 
chief characteristics of the picture, and catch the eye with 
their graceful wilderness of fruit and foliage almost as 
agreeably as the reality might have done. It is scarcely 
possible to see Italian scenery without such intersection 
of the vine-branches trailing from tree to tree, but the 
views so partitioned off lose nothing by their isolation: on 
the contrary, they seem to gain in lusciousness, signiti- 
cance, and poetry, by the suggestive natural mouldings that 


divide them. The country round Amalfi is singularly 
rich in vineyards, olive-groves, and fruit-trees of various 
kinds. Along the coast the aloe and cactus, growing high 


and rank among the burning sands and sterile rocks, give 
while inland, 
cyclamen and myrtle, violets, daphnes, the sweet-scented 
lemoncina, and the 
pomegranates, and a certain odorous passion-flower, perfume 
the air for miles. Of all the * 
which human life and nature ean give, none are wanting to 
Amalfi and her environs. Classic myth and medieval story, 


luscious bignonia, orange-blossoms, 


influences of soul and sense 


monkish legend and living drama, the poetry which seems 
born in the very blood of every Italian, and the Jove which 
flames through him wild and warm as his own sunlight— 
not a thread is missing from that many 1 web which 


? = 
“COLOMTE 
gives such enchantment to life. and such bliss to humanity. 


* Vedi Napoli e poi mori:*’ but see Amalfi first. E. L. L. 
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CAPRI. 


THurRsDAY, January 13th, at about half-past ten o'clock, 
A.M., embarked at the “ Piccola Marina,” in a boat with 
six rowers—bound for Capri. It had been an affair 
of much consideration, how and when we should visit 
this island—a spot celebrated, amongst other things, 
for alluring travellers to its shores, and then refusing 
to let them depart, detaining them by means of cross 
currents and contrary winds. From its situation at 
the mouth of the great Bay of Naples, and about six 
miles from the nearest point of the mainland (that 
point being the extreme right of the Gulf of Naples, 
and the extreme left of the Gulf of Salerno), if there 
is any “sea” stirring at all, it is sure to be especially 
lively just in the “ bocca,” which voyagers to or from 
Capri have inevitably to cross. Alarming stories are 
related of occasions when for ten days together there 
has been no communication whatever with the main- 
land, the very fishermen being unable to venture forth. 
People are continually heard of as going to spend a 
day in Capri, and remaining for two or three weeks, 
reluctant prisoners, subject to the coercion of wind and 
weather. I must say I rather anticipated that this 
would be our case, seeine that two or three of us had 
a special objection to go. _ in an open boat on the sea, 
unless the said sea was in that ideal state tersely 
described as “like a duck-pond.” Now there are but 
two alternatives as to the mode of performing the 
journey to Capri. One, the “little open boat” from 
Sorrento, or Massa— distances respectively of ten and 
six miles; the other, a wonderfully little and unsub- 
stantial-looking steamer, which leaves Naples for Capri 
professedly three times a-week, but actually (at this 
season, at least) about once a-fortnight. As we were 
staying in Sorrento we agreed on the former method— 
more especially as there was prevalent among the timid 
party a feeling of distrust of foreign engines, foreign en- 
gineers, and foreign steamers altogether — particularly 
such very little ones. 





So the most courageous mani- 
festations were made, the boat and the rowers ordered 
to be in readiness—and on this Thursday morning 
kor 
three days before, the weather and the sea had been in 
a state of placid calm, wonderful to behold after the 
deadly fury of the Sunday’s storm. Seen from the 
shore, the Mediterranean was like a pearl tablet — 
smooth, polished, lustrous, with dreams of colour here 
and there, where a light cloud or the shadow of the 
shore fell upon it. All the beautiful from 
Miseno round to the mountains of Salerno, reposed in 


everything smiled on the adventurous voyagers. 


crescent 


lilac mist — from the midst of which the range of snow 
mountains in the distance shone out, radiant and vlo- 
rified. Vesuvius had hid his head in smoke, which 
hung densely and heavily around and above him: the 
islands of Ischia and Procida looked like clouds On a 
clear sky, and Sorrento itself was smiling its heart out 
in the joyous sunlight, but looking intensely quiet in 
hills behind, 
lapping gently against its cliffs; an image of lovelincss, 
and 


the shadow : the guarding it the sea 


peace, and brightness, Sue hi as may well have in- 


spired our Sorrentine poet, Tasso with stanzas elo- 


A ‘ ’ 41 
quent with southern music and the glow of southern 


sunshine. And so we set off, Mr. -— waving a 


_ cheerful handkerchief to us from the garden on the top 
of the cliff, and Antonio, the servant (a Capri man and 


a sailor, who, with solemnly drooped eyes and emphatic 
gestures, had promised us a continuance of favourable 
weather for many days), flourishing his hat in a manner 
at once dignified, respectful, and encouraging. How 
our six men rowed ; how the little dot of a child belong- 
ing to one of them stood up in the middle of the boat, 
against the stick called a mast, and gravely consumed 
bread and walnuts, and accepted offerings of grani 
(Neapolitan for halfpence); how one of us, who has a 
lovely voice, and, better still, uses it lovely-ly, sang 
exquisite little snatches of Mozart, &c.; how the sailors 
presented us with oranges, which we, not liking to 
refuse, and still less to eat, sat holding in our hands, 
like the seven immortal Miss Flamboroughs; how the 
men next volunteered to sing to us, and roared out 
“ Oh, pescator dell’ onda,” all out of tune, and in various 
keys—such being the usual condition of amateur vocal 
exercises in this land of song; how they sang through 
all the verses of that lengthy barearole, and then began 
over again from the beginning, notwithstanding the 
which we eagerly inserted 
at every pause; how at length, after two hours and 
a-half of calm sea, our prosperous voyage terminated 


profuse “ Grazie, grazie!” 


at the Grand Marina of Capri, where a deputation of 
donkeys, attended by women, were in waiting to receive 
us: all this, having briefly outlined, I leave to your 
imagination to fill up. 
of Capri (very bleak, stony, steep, and unpromising 
they looked, too), surrounded by the aforesaid donkeys 
and the clamorous crowd of women, who were only to 
be pacified from resenting qur determination to walk 
instead of ride, by being 


Behold us now on the shores 


suffered to carry shawls, 
umbrellas, bags, &c., with the prospect of a great 
harvest of grani, not to say carlini (Neapolitan for four- 


Behold 


harrow 


penny-pieces), at the end of the journey. 
us next toiling slowly up the 
passages, which, jaggedly paved, and between high 


steep and 
walls, are the representatives of roads in Capri; which 
island, it will at once be perceived, is thus cut off 
I don’t be- 
lieve even a wheelbarrow would be practicable over 


from the traffic of any wheeled vehicles. 


In the time of Tiberius, when Capri was 
the scene of all the luxury of the Imperial court, the 


those stones. 


Roman chariots rolled along on roads raised on arches, 
traces of which are to be found on the whole line from 
the shore to the summit of the hill called Tiberio, where 
still stand, or lie prostrate, the ruins of the Emperor's 
gorgeous palace. Oh, Tiberius, why did you not con- 
struct those viaducts on more permanent principles, or 
of more enduring materials? Don't attempt to plead 
in justification that it was a long while ago—more 
than 1800 years, In this kingdom of Naples, antiquity, 
far fromm being an excuse for dilapidation, is rather the 
best possible guarantee of preservation ; and indee d it 
seems to me that the ruins are in better repair than 
anything else hereabouts. Therefore, O [imperial sin- 
ner! say nothing of the lapse of time since those stones 
| Go and look at the 


You 


were first placed on one another. 
Pestum temples, built six hundred years before 
were thought of, and before the beauty and grandeur 


of those Doric columns hide your head in shame, 


But, to leave Tiberius in peace, let us proces don our 
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rugged way, up, up, over stones of the most spiteful spiki- 
ness, between high walls not more than four feet apart, to 
that superior part of the village where, on an eminence — 
close beside the cathedral, is situated our hotel. “ Hotel 
Tiberio, Mr. Ross,” we see in large black letters on a | 
white ground, beaming welcome on us from a distance. | 
We reach it at length, and are received by Mrs. Ross, a | 
genuine Herefordshire woman, with a quaint, shrewd, 
kindly face, who has sufficiently conformed to Italian 
customs to wear on her head in lieu of a cap a very 
striking-looking red-and-black handkerchief, but whose | 
dialect and manner and appearance are all unmistak- 
ably English, so that it is rather like a sharp but fresh 
north-west wind to see and hear her. She has no 
graceful suavities or compliments with which to greet 
us; she will show us the best she can do for us, candidly 
premising that they are “ well off for people at present.” 
However, preliminaries are soon arranged, and we es- 
tablished satisfactorily in apartments, ours being a 
large one, with a vaulted roof and arched walls, all 
clean with whitewash, curious old furniture, and a large 
window looking across one end of the island to the sea. 
Mrs. Ross now softens, devotes herself for the next half | 
hour to active and intent endeavours to further our 
comfort, and then comes and tells us “all about it:” 
how this house was once a monastery ; how the salle 
wherein we are about to dine was then the chapel ; how 
the late King of Naples lived in it after it ceased to be 
a monastery ; how the furniture, and pictures, and things, 
are many of them as they were in those days; how she 
and Ross are doing very well with the hotel; and how 
she has one little girl, whom she will bring to see us 
next day. In faet, Mrs. Ross is thoroughly English ; 
that is to say, she belongs to a class of English so 
large as to be not altogether unjustly held as national 
and representative, in respect of her outer shell being 
of the roughest, while the core and kernel is honest, 
good, and kindly enough. And she made us very 


in some delirious orgie, or from the hill of Tiberius, 
when the western glory flooded two contrasted worlds 
of beauty in the Bay of Naples and the Bay of Salerno, 
the one shore looking like some faerie realm, whereof 
the cities were glittering with ivory and pearl, tur- 
quoise, opal, and gold, and the other grand with the 
grandeur of this real, living earth, with rugged moun- 
tains, wrinkled cliffs, and a sea that, for all the golden 
radiance reflected on it from the sky, looked cold 
enough, and deep enough—a place for dangers and 
difficulties, and no mere summer dream of coloured 
ripple and Justrous calm. 

But the attractions of Capri are not to be summed 
up thus briefly. Is there not the Blue Grotto, beloved 
of guide-books, coloured prints of which must have fifty 
times startled the eyes of any observant passenger in 
the course of a walk down the Santa Lucia, that noisy 
thoroughfare of Naples city, which is most affected 
by modellers in terra-cotta, workers in lava and coral, 
and other votaries of the fine arts? We have little 
taste for astounding show-places of this kind, and had 
regarded with mild disdain these indigo-coloured repre- 
sentations of what is considered the great attraction of 
Capri. Nevertheless, being on the island we agreed 
that we would see the Grotto, and only waited the 
clearest, brightest, calmest day, in order to do so. For 
if the weather is not clear and sunny the wonderful 
colour does not make itself apparent ; while, if there is 
the least suspicion of wind, the Grotto, according to 
tradition, is a sort of inner trap to Capri itself, admit- 
ting at its tiny orifice the proportionably tiny bark in 
which alone entrance can be made ; but once in, waves 
arise, choke up the culy egress, and the unhappy voy- 
agers are imprisoned in a dungeon none the less hope- 
less that the fretted roof is as of wrought sapphire, and 
the floor of liquid turquoise. No such adventure fell to 
our share, however. According to established usage, we 
crouched at the bottom of the little boat, which the 





comfortable during our stay in Capri, a fact sufficiently 
testified by the length of our voluntary sojourn in that 
island. Had the Hotel Tiberio been less pleasant and 


home-like, it is a question whether even the attractions | 


of rocky coast, wild hills, Roman remains, Anacapri, 
with its approach by a staircase practicable for ponies, 
and Monte Solaro itself, would have detained us for 
eight January days instead of two away from the 
orange groves of Sorrento, the luxuries and carriage- 
roads of the mainland, our luggage, and our letters. 
Certain it is, that whereas other people are detained in 
Capri by unfavourable weather, and against their will, 
we abode there contentedly, detained equally, it is true, 
by the weather—but because it was so beautiful, be- 
cause the early dawn seemed specially radiant seen 


over the open sea, deepening from palest gold to the 
red southern amber, which is like the condensed sun- | 
shine of an Italian day - because the days were all too 


short for the enjoyment of sunshine, clear, sweet air, 
and sky and sea answering to each other in depth of 
infinite blue: because the breeze that sometimes stirred 
the sea from its quietude awoke new revelations of 


colour minute by minute; because the sunsets were 


gorgeous, seen either from Tregara Point, where the 
grand, abrupt clifls staggered, as it were, into the sea, 
like mad Titans that had been suddenly struck to stone 


ee _ —_ ——— 


marinaro guided with his hands under the minute arch 
or opening in the dark rock, and we erected ourselves 
/again to marvel and admire. And though neither 
roof, walls, nor watery floor were of the startling 
blueness indicated by the aforesaid coloured drawings, 
there was quite enough of the marvellous to satisfy 
our moderate requirements in that particular. In the 
‘summer, when the sun voyages further round, it is 
easy to understand that the azure reflection from the 
water upon the sides of the Grotto is much fuller and 
more intense. The effect of the water itself is ex- 
quisite beyond description, so celestially purely blue, 
'that we could imagine that the world had turned 
| over with us, and we were floating upon that vividly 
| azure sky that had overarched our heads but a minute 
before. 


| 





It takes strange lights, too, wonderfully sub- 
tle reflections, silver flashes, opaline tints, ripples of 
dreamy, illusive radiance, eerie as well as beautiful. 
No fitter spot than this for the syrens to entice their 
victims to. How enchanting was the music of voices 
'under the arched roof! How the sound arose and 
| floated like an audible vapour into the dim recesses 
—the unknown caves, that extend far away at the 
back of the Grotto! How the oars splashing in the 
water stirred its very soul, that shimmered forth in 
electric sparks, eager and flaming, with an icy fire 
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unknown to our material earth! Strange, wierdlike, 
witching, was the place—the least of whose wonders 
lay in its colour. Much more subtle and impalpable 
are the marvels of the Blue Grotto. Very incredulous, 
hopelessly matter-of-fact, must be the person who 
would not lend a more obedient ear to legend of 
syren, or mermaid, or treacherously lovely water-spirit, 
with the fretted roof and sapphire floor of the Blue 
Grotto above and beneath him, the music of the 
echoes with their unearthly beauty, at every instant 
replying in sound to the flashes of light and colour 
that swiftly come and go on the enchanted water. 
All, whether of sight or sound, is equally unlike what 
we know of earth or imagine of heaven. Surely there 


may be—there must be—beings equi-distant from men | and there with massive prisons, horribly mysterious in 


and angels, to whom such places as these are native ? 
Enough of the Blue Grotto. Wonderful and 
beautiful as it was, it was but one of the many 
charms of Capri to us. Every day found for us some 
new delight in grotto, mountain, ruin, or rocky shore, 
in exploring which we spent the pleasant morning 
hours, not returning to our hotel until the clock 
pointing, in Italian fashion, to half-past twenty-one, 


upon that whited sepulchre set in the centre of that 
jewelled crescent, almost as if it belonged to another 
_world; and the instinctive horror and revulsion with 
which we first regarded it, give place to something 
_more compassionate, more merciful, more hopeful, even. 
That pure heaven smiling down upon it now, suggests 
brighter and better thoughts than those which crowd 


_ upon us when we are within the city itself, where noise, 


| confusion, and visible degradation most absolute, do 
| what they can to shut out all sense of purity, holiness, 
| and everything divine. 
Alas! even in bright, fresh, wholesome-feeling 
Capri, exist evidences enough of the corruptions of the 


'mainland; even as the glorious bay is spotted here 


their history — into which we dare not dive. 

But let us have a brighter picture as a last remem- 
brance of our pleasant island. Is there not the recollec- 
tion of the ball, good-naturedly given by an English 
resident to the fishermen and their families, who con- 
stitute the larger portion of the population ? Were not 
the national dances performed with an earnestness and 
energy edifying to behold, by strapping sailors and 





or some such startling hour, showed that we had 
trenched on the extreme limit of the important din- | 
ner time. One excursion was to the very summit of | 
Monte Solaro, the highest point of the island, to which 
we proceeded of course up the 538 steps cut in the 
rock to Anacapri, and thence, partly on ponies and 
partly on foot, up the exceedingly inconvenient ascent 
of the mountain itself. From the summit, however, 
we looked on a view grand, and beautiful, and unique 
enough to compensate for a greater exertion. The 
Bay of Naples, its islands, and the mountains beyond as 
far as Gaeta, was but a portion of the magnificent pano- 
rama. On the other side stretched away the dark cliffs 
of the Salerno shore, gradually growing indistinct 
towards the centre of the huge bay, the city itself 
not to be distinguished, but little villages here 
and there between, revealed by the sunshine lighting 
up their whiteness, the plains of Pastum mysteriously 
indefinite, and the mountains of Calabria, dream-like, 
melting into the sky in the far distance. Around 
Salerno the shadows predominated ; about Naples, the 
light ;—it was like turning round upon another world 
to look on that bright, beautiful crescent shore, whereof 
palaces of ivory and hills of amethyst girdled the 
sapphire sea; Vesuvius with his white plume of celes- 
tialized smoke, rising majestic beside the city; that 





Naples, which is so fair at a distance and so foul on 
nearer approach; that Naples, which, seen as now, 
might be some radiant abode of a peculiarly blessed 
people, rather than its actual self—the pestiferous 
charnel-house of all manner of corruptions flung aside 
from more cleansed and civilized lands. How strange 
to see that glorious natural harbour, with no sign of | 
life beyond the presence of a few fishing-boats, flecking | 
its peaceful surface! Peace! | 
in stagnation, and that alone is its Neapolitan equiva- | 
lent. From our quiet little island, gazing on the great 
and beautiful bay, these thoughts and such as these can- 
not but come tous. Here, on this breezy, sunny height 
—the blue sea and blue sky around and above us— it 
seems as if we were sufficiently apart to look and think 


| 
| 


Nay, there is no peace 





_ picturesquely-costumed Capri girls, with embroidered 


bodices, gold earrings, and silver arrows in their hair ? 
Did not one youth sing Neapolitan songs with adimi- 
rable spirit, while another accompanied him and played 
the symphonies on that primitive but expressive instru- 
ment, the comb? Was not the Tarentella exciting as 
it always is, played on an old guitar and a new 
tamborine, and danced by the flower of the Capri 
youth —handkerchief waving, finger snapping, and 
everything wrought up to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence? Finally, when the macaroni appeared and a 
man and a boy sat down on the floor, each with his 
well-filled dish before him, and proceeded to dispose of 
the long, lithe, and somewhat greasy strips, in the 
usual dexterous Neapolitan manner, was it not enough 
to make unsophisticated observers forswear that article 
of food for the remainder of their natural lives ? 
Again: let us not forget that pleasant morning 
when we took boat from the Piccola Marina, that 
romantic litthe creek, round which the huge cliffs 
rise so inexorably high, and stern, and immovable. 
Close by, but separated from the shore, set in the 
shining water, are the curious rocks of the Faraglione. 
Grave, quaint, sentry-like they look —the radiant sea 
shining like an eye of light through the tiny arch of 
one of them. Beyond, the peaked mountains of the 
Salerno coast are reposing in chequered sunshine and 
shade. There are the islands of the syrens, calin, serene, 
unmoved, amid the gleaming, sparkling waves that toss 
themselves against the rocks, all life, and buoyancy, 
and brightness. Verily, this Mediterranean sea looks 
bewitchingly lovely on days like this, when in the dis- 
tance she is of that sapphire blueness which seems 
reflected from the sky; but nearer the shore she takes 


hues and combinations undreamed of by more regu- 


lated waters. As we rowed about the southern shore 
of Capri that day, the tender changes of light, and 
shadow. and colour were more like music itself than 
one could have thonght anything appealing only to 
the eves could have been. Under natural archways 


and caves in the rocky cliffs which projected into the 
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sea—in the “Green Grotto,” too, where the water was 
of a still, spiritual green — such a colour as one some- 
times sees in a sunset sky, but never in anything more 
material. Then the rocks themselves, which seemed as 
if the water-sprites had caught a multitude of rainbows 
from the sky, and nailed them to their palace walls, as 
we hang pictures. Pleasant as sweet music is the 
memory of that morning — our last but one in Capri. 
The next day we made our adieux to Mrs. Ross and 
little Mary; to the picturesque little fellow with big 
black eyes, who was accustomed to hang about the 
hotel-door, and to whom a benignant “ forestiero ” was 
in the habit of giving a carlino every now and then, on 
condition that he would then and there wash his face 
and hands; to Enrico, the clever little assistant, who 


spoke English ; all these had become our friends, and > 
_at home, for whom even the prospect of a chancellor- 


were not to be parted from indifferently. 

Then we went our last walk in Capri—to the ruins 

of the Baths of Tiberius, those great rock-like masses of 
masonry over which the sea now breaks. The Theatre 
is one of the most perfect ruins in the island ; and here 
there are two beautiful twin-columns of red-and-white 
marble, with the inscription on them, “ a.p. 28.” They 
are shattered in the centre, and the one half lies upon 
the ground, the other is sunk into the cliff. Amidst all 
this, to see the exquisite, clear, green sea, lapping, and 
splashing, and playing, as it may have done when its 
plaything was a gorgeous palace, rich in luxury — 
peopled with courtiers— is strange, in the way that all 
these antiquities (which were “ antiquities” when the 
oldest English ruin of which we can trace the history 
was built newly upon the earth) are strange: like sug- 
gestions of another world, peopled with another race of 
beings. But, peace! this is no time for such thoughts 
and speculations as these. We are leaving our island 
—our pleasant place of sojourn, where we have been 
happy, and where we have seen records of water-sprites 
and sea-nymphs, no less than of Roman emperors and 
their followers. We are leaving Capri. Very regret- 
fully we take our way along the little path winding by 
orange and lemon-groves and scraps of garden-ground, 
assiduously cultivated, — past many of those cottages 
which look so brilliant and white in the distance, but 
are so very uncomely on nearer acquaintance — down 
to the Great Marina. There we enter our boat. The 
six rowers put out their oars and their strength, and 
the space of translucent water grows rapidly between us 
and the rocky shore. Gradually, gradually the place 
we have learned to know and like so well recedes from 
us, till it resolves itself into the familiar shape, sarco- 
phagus-like; and again we can trace the forin of the 
dead giant lying with his face turned upward to the 
sky, as we have seen him, day after day, from Naples. 
And so, farewell, Capri ! 


“I PUBLISH THE BANNS OF MARRIAGE,” 
By DR. DORAN 


[Concluded from p, 239.) 


Excerr that the breakfast was a pleasant breakfast, 
there is nothing more to be recorded of the repast. 
When it was concluded the ponies were brought round, 
inspected, and approved. On try ing them in harness, 
however, they did not come off with equal honours. 


Spirit had been required of them, but they proved to 
have a little too much ; and the necessary virtue here, 
like every other virtue carried to excess, degenerated 
into vice. Thereupon was the usefulness of Maurice 
highly developed. He thoroughly broke in the restive 
fairy steeds, and taught Dora how to guide, check, and 
control them at her will. These lessons in charioteering 
occupied many an hour in the pleasant vicinity of Flo- 
rence. When Maurice was not engaged in this species 
of instruction, he was acting generally as master-of-the- 
horse to the Marquis, and often as secretary to both 
“my Lord” and the Marchioness. In every transac- 
tion in which it was possible for him to act as repre- 
sentative ofthe Marquis, or as agent for the Marchioness, 
he was constantly employed. It was something re- 
markable to see how this habitually idle young fellow 


ship could not act as an incentive to action, became 
a thoroughly indefatigable man of business abroad. 
He never seemed weary, from his early morning visit 
to the stables, when he made notes for the edification 
of the Marquis at the breakfast-table, till the hour when 
he played his last game of chess with Dora ; who, wish- 
ing to be perfected in the noble game, as she did in 
charioteering, could not have encountered a more skilful 
or a more willing instructor. 
In short, this “ remarkably useful young fellow,” as 
the Marquis was accustomed to cal] him—perfect in 
every profession save his own, became domiciliated in 
the Marquis’s family. It seemed a mere matter of 
course. No one had ever thought when he arrived of 
the period when he might leave. “My Lord” daily 
found him more indispensable than the day before. 
The Marchioness possessed him as her especial cavalier, 
whenever his escort was needed in that capacity. When 
Dora drove her sprightly ponies, with either of her 
noble parents by her side, Maurice invariably accom- 
panied them on horseback—in the double capacity of 
friend and servant. He was always at his post, where- 
ever that post might be. He could discuss the merits 
of the Anglo-Catholic and “ Low-Church ” fathers with 
the Marchioness; and at the same time allow “ my 
Lady ” to feel herself so “up” in the hard matters on 
which they conversed, that she commended him, in his 
absence, as a man whose modesty, like that of Field- 
ing’s Tom Thumb, was a flambeau to his merit. He 
sat and amused the Marquis so admirably over the 
claret —of which he was as good a judge as he was of 
a horse, that “my Lord” used to say, on going to bed, 
that if he could put down all that Maurice narrated to 
him in a single day it would of itself make an enter- 
taining and instructive book. He began to feel that 
he could not do without his young friend, and having 
had some thought (out of mere gratitude) of applying 
to the ministry for some appointment, which would be 
of essential service to a young fellow of more wit than 
wealth, he now entirely suppressed the thought, in 
order the more effectually to attach Maurice to himself. 
The Marchioness, equally grateful, had for a moment 
entertainéd the idea that it might be of infinite service 
to Maurice to further a marriage between him and the 
rich old Italian Duchess of Armadilla, whose admiration 
for the Anglo-Saxons was well-known. But then, the 
Marchioness reflected that such a marriage might de- 
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prive her of the services of the cleverest young English- 
man with whom she was acquainted, and, as far as 
possible, she determined to keep him to herself. 

And Dora? Dora, like a dutiful daughter, agreed 
with both her parents ;— with her father, that Maurice 
daily poured forth a whole bookfull of useful and 
amusing instruction ; with her mother, that her cousin 
was a clever and agreeable young Englishman ;— and, 
independently of both, that he not only played chess 
and drove ponies to perfection, could discuss patristic 
theology, and squire mamma, as if he had been brought 
up to nothing else, and to those vocations only and 
especially — but that he had something pleasant to say 
as from himself to her touching matters such as a re- 
fined and intellectual man may always safely speak upon 
with a refined and intellectual girl, as to an equal with 
whom to hold honest and open-hearted converse is a 
great joy. The Marchioness, after one of their contro- 
versial discussions, proud of her own bearing in it, and 
half-suspecting that Maurice concealed a portion of his 
own light that hers might burn the brighter, would 
speak warmly in praise of his delicacy of intellect. 

“Ah!” remarked the Marquis, on one of those 
occasions, “that’s nothing to his delicacy of palate in 
judging of claret ; but then, he drinks so little! and so 
preserves his taste.” 

Here were two extremes of praise. Dora, who said 
nothing, and was not addicted to the indulgence of any 
species of exaggeration of praise or of sentiment, with- 
out disagreeing with her parents, even mentally, 
stopped as she thought at a safe half-way, and was 
inclined to believe that whatever delicacy of taste or of 
intellect might distinguish her cousin Maurice, he was 
chiefly remarkable for possessing a delicacy that was 
born less perhaps of the intellect than of the heart. 
If you had questioned her, Dora could hardly have told 
you on what foundation she had built up her thought ; 
and, moreover, as I protest against her being questioned, 
let me lead you away from all intention of so doing, 
and present you to the Duchess of Armadilla, at one 
of the Marchioness’s weekly soirées. 

The old lady lies on the couch, a decently-huddled- | 
up heap of grass-green velvet, much jewellery, a con- 
siderable amount of fat, and false hair ; each cheek crisped | 
with rouge, and pearl-white scattered on her neck like | 
powdered sugar on a jam-pudding. On her right | 
stands her cavalier, Barchi—a short, sallow, man ; 
rather shabbily attired, and with coarse, dry, black 
hair, little cognizant of the means and appliances of 
“ Atkinson.” On ker left is a middle-aged Englishman, 
with a jaunty manner, a seedy dress of a five-year-old 
fashion, a touch of dissipation traceable about him, and 
with a fixed inspired look of the most striking and 
wearisome cast. His name is Clouddy. He has just | 
translated Tasso into English iambics!. He does not | 
know ten words of Italian, but that was of small con- 
sequence. He paid an English governess to “ traduce” 
the original into English prose; and then he “overset” | 
this, as the Germans would say, into what he called 
English “poetry.” He is going to be famous one of these 
days; but meanwhile, as he does nothing but utter, 
volubly, strings of high-sounding, unconnected words, 
with an air of contemptuous compassion for his hearers: 
and as he, in company, always retains the same posi- 








tion, and never lays down that continual and insup- 
portably-wearisome air of inspiration ; I will not direct 
your further attention to Clouddy. The Duchess is 
his patroness, and before being presented yourself to 
that illustrious lady, just watch the method of her re- 
ception of Maurice. 

“ Ah, Dio mio!” exclaimed the old lady; “I knew 
your father and his dear brother, when they were over 
here, years ago. Happy times, those! Nothing so 
dreadful happening then as happens now. Barchi, my 
child,” added the Duchess to her middle-aged, seedy- 
looking cavalier, “tell the Signor Redgrave that dread- 
ful story — what was it? you know ; and my memory 
is so bad—about that noble, somewhere, who com- 
mitted bigamy, or something; and killed his wives, 
or his sisters, or—what was it? Tell us, Barchi, for I 
have forgotten the horrid story; but I hope il Signor 
Barone — what was his name ? — will be hung.” 

The Chevalier Barchi looked gravely at Maurice, 
and with a deep-toned voice announced: “ The name 
of the Baron was Blue Beard, and I shall relate his in- 
teresting story with pleasure, not unmingled with pain- 
ful emotion.” 

“Blue Beard!” exclaimed Maurice; and then in- 
quiringly looked at Dora who was standing near him, 
and whose eyes were lit up for the moment with as 
much of the spirit of fun as that of intelligence. Mau- 
rice gazed around upon the company, and from various 
quarters he heard the name repeated, without shudder- 
ing on the part of the speakers, and often with a familiar 
look and light laughter, as if the horror was a comic 
and customary horror to them. 

“ Si, si! I remember,” shrieked the Duchess. “ Blue 
Beard! that is the villain’s name. 
Barchi. 
memory. 

Told it once! The Cavalier Barchi has told it once 
a month for the last seven years; but the Duchess in- 
variably forgot it before the month had expired; and 
she as invariably listened to the new edition, with all the 


Tell us his story, 
You told it ence; but it has slipped my 


| interest and zest which one gives to a new and exciting 


narrative. The cavalier on this, as on every other 


| occasion, recited the solemn history with corresponding 


seriousness: and Maurice himself became amused as 
he listened to the earnest gravity of the story-teller, 
and watched the growing enthusiasm of the old Duchess, 


| —how she trembled, and shricked little shrieks, and 


laughed little laughs, and supplied action to the words 
of the monotonous story-teller, and buried her face in 
her hands at the opening of the terrible chamber, and 
fairly rolled off the couch in ecstasy when the “ bro- 
thers” arrived and brought the disreputable marrier of 
women and slayer of wives to a proper “sense of his 
situation.” 

Maurice could scarcely believe his ears; but the 
sincerity of the Duchessa was beyond all doubt. Her 


excellency possessed one book, a missal, which she 


could not read; and she had one story which she 
could not remember. The latter always came upon her, 
on repetition, with delicious freshness, and she fancied 
that the same delight was the portion and privilege 
of her hearers. These. accustomed to her weakness, 
indulged her in her fancy; and the Duchess lived 


on with the confused idea that Blue Beard was an 
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individual of whom she had heard before, but of whom 
new atrocities had been discovered since last she had 
listened to, and had forgotten, his eventful history. 
That history, Maurice lived long enough in Italy to 
hear very often ; and singularly enough, his experiences 
of Italian society ultimately induced him to conclude 
that the poor, ignorant old Duchess, and her eternal 
Baron Blue Beard, formed the most harmless portion of 
it. In course of time he began to entertain an idea 
that there was something for pity to dwell upon in the 
circumstance of a young girl like Dora losing the 
bloom of her English beauty of face and mind in such 
a society. It was untouched yet, that precious bloom ; 
and besides, what right had he to set up for its 
guardian and preserver? He had so long been in the 
habit of rendering every service, asked or unasked, to 
the Marquis and Marchioness, which he thought might 
be agreeable to them, that he somehow fell into the 
habit, I suppose, of including the friendly guardianship 
of Dora among his duties of friend of the family. In 
the latter capacity he had grown into a recognised in- 
stitution, and the heads of the family, at least, seemed 
to lean upon him. Indeed, to tell the truth, in this 
inclination there was no seeming on the part of any 


one ; certainly not on that of Dora, whose gentleness | 


of spirit and conservative principles naturally inclined | the Marquis, cooling a little on the refreshing ground 


her towards recognised institutions—particularly if | of his decision. “I value you asa friend; I should like 
If there had | 


not been something of this predisposition here, we may | 


they were institutions that she loved. 


conclude that Dora would never have finally, after 
long meditation, and even then very timidly, accepted 
the belief that it might be well for her to reside in 
England rather than in Italy, and that, the Marquis and 


Marchioness not objecting, she might advantageously | 


do so in the new character of Lady Dora Redgrave. 

By slow, by steady, by sincere and honest process, 
this conclusion had been arrived at and joyfully con- 
templated by both these young people ; and this being 
the case, Maurice at ounce, as soon as this conviction 


settled on his mind, presented a view of it to the Mar- | 


quis, with something of the feeling that he was as one 
defenceless, asking a well-arined man to permit himself 
to be stripped of his dearest treasure. He presented 
this particular view at a most propitious moment, over 
the Marquis’s claret. 
mediate consequence,—he thought “my Lord” was 
sbout to fall into a fit of apoplexy. But “my Lord” 
only fell into a fit of the most withering rage. 

Ah, the vocabulary of strong words is not a book 
that any student should open, if he can possibly avoid 
it! On this occasion, however, the Marquis opened 
a whole library of that forcible style of literature, and 
employed it all for the torture and annihilation of this 
impudent younger son of a younger son. Into the head 
of the latter some distrust had entered, and now he felt 
almost the “ villain” which the Marquis declared him 
to be. 

“ Villain!” repeated Maurice, with a deprecatory 
air, and something very like tears welling up to his 
eyes. 

“Well, sir!” exclaimed the Marquis, “if you are 
still, in some measure, the honourable man for which 
I have hitherto taken you, promise me that you will 
never ask my daughter to marry without my consent, 





Maurice was alarmed at the im- | 


was even less 


and that you will never ask my consent to marry my 
daughter.” 

“Certainly, my lord,” said poor Maurice,“I will 
never ask my cousin to marry without your consent; 
but I cannot promise never to ask you for that consent, 
I trust that I may yet prove myself of worth sufficient 
not to be refused.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” apoplectically blew forth the Marquis, 
who did not like the familiar word “ cousin,” and stil] 
less the consequences that were shadowed forth in its 
train. “Whenever you so presume, if you obtain 
anything but a point-blank refusal from me I am not 
the man I believe myself to be. And now, sir, we must 
part.” 

“One word, my lord; kindly imagine for a moment 
that future circumstances may seem to me to better 
authorise my application than my preseut ———” 

“And one word, and the last, from me, sir. You 
have bound yourself not to proceed further without my 
consent. J will never grant it. Such consent shall 
never pass my lips.” 

“That is to the last degree discouraging,” said 
Maurice, “ for | know you to be a man of your word. But 
pardon me if I say that a time may come when F. 

“ This is downright nonsense, Maurice,” interrupted 





to keep you as a friend, but you have rendered that im- 
possible. Do not embitter matters by more words. If 
my consent were ever asked, and I were not to meet 
the request by a refusal, you may construe silence as 
meaning sanction—but such a silence is, in any 
case, impossible.” 

Within two days subsequent to this conversation 


_ the Claysoyles were on their way to England ; whither 
| Maurice found his way as best he might. The establish- 
| ment was broken up, and the hopes of the younger son 


seemed to have gone the way of the Marquis’s esta- 
blishment. 

In reality, they had gone in that direction ; and on 
second thoughts, Maurice put the fragments of his 
hopes together, and the recently shattered vase began 
once more to assume a form of beauty in his eyes. 


That tremendous institution, which I have before 
noticed, called “Society,” occupied itself for a time, 


very seriously, with what did not in any way concern 


it—the private affairs of the Claysoyles and Redgraves. 
Society seized on the names and story of Maurice and 
Dora, and turned that story over and over, and twisted 
it, and extended and contracted it, and rubbed it, and 
crumpled, and breathed upon, and polished it, till there 
truth left in it than there is in a 
French bulletin. A sprightly young attaché at the 
American Legation declared that, to his certain know- 
ledge, Lady Dora had “ given Maurice the mitten.” A 
German envoy from the Grand Duke of Kleinundstolz 
had heard, from Florence, that the indignant Dora had 
“ presented the basket” to the audacious young lover. 
Pretty, brainless, bronzy, fast young ladies, — seated 
on the devil's thrones erected by him at Fancy Fairs, 
talked over this young couple, with pale, shaky, un- 
wholesome, fast, and well-dressed young gentlemen,— 
in an English, interlarded with 


“slang,” repulsive 
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THE PAGE. BY 


HERE is a presentation of a page dressed point device, just 
about to set out on a hawking party. He bears the hooded 
bird upon his fist; the gaily decorated tufts of the hood are 
to be seen like a quaint crest rearing itself above. From 
the bird’s legs are the long strips of leather called “ jesses,” 
used to restrain the fretful and impatient creature till the 
moment of “ throwing off :"’ these jesses were richly stamped 
with gold, sometimes even decorated with jewels, and 
always had bells attached to them, as also had the legs of 
the bird. With such care were these bells prepared that we 
are informed their tone should never be equal, but one of 
them a semitone below the other. Upon the left hand of the 
young gallant is seen the hawking-glove, used to protect 
the wearer from the bird’s sharp talons: this 
often richly embroidered. 

The ancient metrical romance of “ Ipomedon,” speaks 


also was 


enough to render uneasy the graves of all euphuists 
and grammarians hitherto at rest in the “silent land.” 

Meanwhile, Dora, unconscious of how that tremen- 
dous institution, “Society” 
silently wrapped herself in her dignity, and hopefully 


was dealing with her, 


waited, making a confidant of no one save her mother, 


and a close friend of none other 





thus of the care taken by a learned and wise knight 
tholomew by name) in the education of a page: 


save he r fathe # Of 


S| 

= 
+4 
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FREDERICK TAYLER. 


( Bar- 


“*Tholemew a clerke he toke 
That taught thé child uppon the boke 
Both to synge and to rede ; 
And often he taught hym other dede 
Afterward to serve in halle ; 
Both to grete and to smalle ; 
Before the kynge mete to kerve , 
Hye and low fayre to serve 
7 > o o . 
Both of houndes and hawkis game 
In sea, in feld, and eke in ryvere ; 
In woode to chase the wild dere, 
And in field to ryde a stede ; 
That alle men had joye of hys dede.”’ 


Besides all this, another romance adds, 


“ And toggen o’ the harpe 
With his payles sharpe,” 
to the accomplishments a page was required to maater. 


Maurice she long knew as little as “ Society” itself did, 
but she judged more truly of him, and still —- hopefully 


waited. The Marquis and Marchioness kept their own 


counsel, nourished their own pride, and missed Maurice 


dreadfully. “ My Lord ’ especially, deprived of the 
serviceable friend of the family, was like a man who 
had lost his right arm and had not the slightest chance 
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of ever learning how to use his left. Maurice at first | springs from honest resolution, and never once was his 
hid himself in chambers, and made a resolution to do | | labour sweetened by more than a glimpse of the bright 


something. He began by languidly reading Jemmy 
Hammond's doleful elegiacs, and he afterwards pain- 
fully got through a considerable amount of pastoral 
poetry. He found nothing suggestive in either. True 
pastoral poetry, thought Maurice, has yet to be written, 
and it will be done by the Californian shepherds, whose 
wages are seven pounds a-week and roast lamb daily. 
“Happy fellows!” he murmured,—“ but I dare say 
they work hard for it:” and then he thought how he 
used to stand for hours flinging stones over the old 
cedar, or accomplishing other laborious trifles, and | 
thereby wasting a time which, more usefully employ ed, | 
might ere this have helped him on to eminence in his | 
profession. The question arose, Was it now too late, 
and more particularly could he by any labour accom- 
plish that end, which the Marquis had so. peremp- 
torily placed beyond the pale of the possible?” He 
fancied he remembered hearing of two or three men 
who had become chancellors, and yet who had com- 
menced a legal career, if one may so speak, compa- 
ratively late. He was certain that one of the Catos 
had not begun to learn Greek till after he was eighty ; 
and Richardson was half-a-hundred years old before he 
was heard of as a novelist. There was some encourage- 
ment here ; but, perhaps, he acquired most by recalling 
the history of the young blacksmith of Antwerp, who 
in his lusty manhood achieved greatness, in an art 


hitherto unknown to him; and by becoming a skilful | 


painter was enabled to marry a painter's daughter. 
But, then, Maurice reflected that there was no art by 
the practice of which he might become a great peer, 
and respectable in the eyes of such a Marquis as he of 
Claysoyle. Suddenly the foolish fellow, who all along 
had been more occupied by the thought of Dora than 
how to deserve her, remembered that his own profes- 











sion was the only one which could carry a commoner | 


to the very head of the peerage. The idea that he 
might take precedence even of his father-in-law — at 
least of the Marquis — moved him pleasantly into the 
first fit of laughter since he had been in Italy. 

Now, if | were writing a romance, it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to say that, finally, Maurice 
became Lord High Chancellor— the long previous 
assurance of which had gained for him the hand of his 
cousin. Or I might sweep away his father’s elder bro- 
ther, Baron Redgrave, with all his children, Maurice's 
father and his own senior brothers; and in this way 
elevate Maurice to the House of Lords. But truth is 
not consonant with the former, nor humanity with the 
latter: and, indeed, with reference to this latter, I 
should scorn to destroy so many human beings, — two 
whole families, 
making a peer of the survivor, and thereby facilitating 
a certain end which he had in view,— and which, after 
all, he might not attain. Let us keep to facts ;— and 
the simple facts are these. 

Maurice put aside poetry, turned his wn to the 
prose of the law, worked, — not like a giant, for these 
fellows are only strong and always any she like a 
man of honest determination, — one who intended to 
merit success, even though he 
it. For three years he went through the toil which 


might fail in achieving 


nearly, for no other purpose than 


reward, for the sake of which he endured it. One 
recompense, however, he had in gradually learning to 
love the labour for its own sake, and for the glory it 
brought with it, and—for he was human, and now 
possessed strong common sense—for the fortune it 
enabled him to build up. As he began to rise, and 
continued rising, faster and faster, upon the steps of 
glory, fame, and success, he became conscious of a 
great relative difference between the Claysoyles and 
himself. The aristocracy of intellect was imperceptibly 
influencing him, and he enjoyed a strong conviction 
that the builder of a great name and a large fortune 
was equal in rank to any man who carried five gold 
balls on a coronet—points bequeathed to him by his 
sire. His name was, at last, on all men’s lips. Wher- 
ever there was a difficulty unsolvable by other brains, 
Maurice was called in to accomplish the end. The 
courts were made brilliant by day by the flashes of his 
eloquence, and the senate by night by the glory of 
his oratory. He was, perhaps, the most remarkable 
man in all England,—certainly, as honoured as any 
for his talents, his character, and the position he had 
attained by means of these and incessant labour,—when, 
after some communication with Dora, through the 
Marchioness, he resumed his proposal to the Marquis, 
—and was refused ! 

Maurice audaciously smiled as he read the frigidly- 
civil note ; and I dare say, if he had not felt that he 
intended to make the Marquis his father-in-law, he 
would have said something not complimentary to the 
sense or modesty of that exalted individual. But Mau- 
rice now was a man of action—not given to waste 
time in unavailing complaint of any sort. After break- 
fast he folded up the civilly unpleasant note, and put- 
ting the same in his left waistcoat-pocket, as if it 
were a billet to be lodged in the vicinity of the heart, 
he proeeeded to the now common parish-church of 
himself and the Marquis, and instructed the parish- 
clerk, whom he found in the vestry, to duly publish the 
banns of marriage between Maurice Herbert Redgrave, 
bachelor, and Dora Margaret Emilie Belville, spinster, 
both of this parish. 

“Impudent!” do you say? and “degrading to 
marry a Marquis’s only daughter, as if she were a 
milkmaid!” Well, I will not answer such remarks, 


except that as the word daughter signifies * milk-maid,” 


there would be no particular degradation in the manner 
alluded to. Forthe rest, have I not said that Maurice 
was an honourable man? Possess thy soul in patience, 
O reader, and doubt not the truth of this assurance. 

On the first day of the publication of those interest- 
ing banns Dora was unwell at home, and her mother 
remained to comfort her. The Marquis, his head full 
of airs from last night's opera, and his eyes heavy with 
the continued work of looking on while his ears 
listened, was in his pew, from which he would no more 
have been missing than from his opera-box, in the sea- 
son. Maurice himself, from some cause or other, was 


absent. I should not be surprised if his heart failed 


him. At all events. I know that when the middle of 


the week had arrived. and he heard no remark as to 
any incident at the church, from any one present or 
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not present, Maurice felt that the Marquis was 


somewhat as usual, and quite as indifferent as the rest 


of the congregation to this interpolatory performance. | 


He felt, too, that the ordinary sounds as of grateful 
relief and refreshment then maintained by the assem- 
bly, must have been vigorously in his favour, and that, 
probably, a stranger had published the banns with the 
mysteriously charming unintelligibility which marks 
the interesting and eventful ceremony. 

“So far, so good,” said Maurice, in commonplace, 
but comfortable phrase ; and on the following Sunday he 


servant approached the Marquis with extreme respect, 
and presenting his master’s compliments, begged to say 
that his master placed the carriage there at Lord Clay- 


_soyle’s disposal, and entreated him to make use of it 


i 
} 


without ceremony. With as little ceremony as was 


required the Marquis took possession of the carriage, 


attended church himself. Again the Marquis was alone, | 


and for the same reason—the illness at home. Dora 
was suffering from a nervous attack, and her mother 
would not leave her. Maurice suffered slightly from 
a similar complaint, but by the time the publica- 
tion of the banns, amidst the usual accompaniments 
of noise and inattention, had concluded, Maurice had 


_and conveyed his dear invalid home, where he rewarded 
the lacquey, and then asked the name of the gentle- 


man to whom he desired to return his thanks. 
“ My master, sir, is the Attorney-general ss 
“The devil!” exclaimed the Marquis, very irreve- 
rently, even if he had not so recently left church. 
The Marquis stayed to hear no more, but rapidly 
entering the room into which the ladies had entered, 
and whom he found there alone, he sank into an arm- 





chair, and seemed utterly unable to decide whether to 


laugh or to cry. 


greatly recovered, and looked as unconscious of any | 


interest in the solemn roll-call just gone through as | 


the Marquis himself. 

The succeeding portion of the week was a long 
and weary one to Maurice, but the new one came at 
last—and with the Sunday, the hole marchesal 
household was marshalled at church. There was a 
restlessness about the fair invalid, which was very 
natural, considering the nervous indisposition from 
which she had been recently suffering. The Mar- 
chioness, too, looked far from well, but her anxiety 
and watchings might be set down as the cause. How- 
ever this may be, the time came when the register of 
the candidates for marriage had again to be called over. 
The Reverend Melchizedek Thickenitt was himself in 
the pulpit, and when he came to the names of our 
young friends he made such a pause that, in some 
degree, the. observation of the congregation was 


aroused. The Marquis himself looked up, but as he saw | 


nothing before him that was singular, nor expected to | 


hear anything particular if he listened to the proceed- 


ings then in course,he gave audible demonstration that | 


he had not taken forth his Indian silk handkerchief 
for nothing. 
one of those loudly unmusical grunts, elicited by a 
stray hand on the keys and a waggish boy at the 


bellows, which generally excite a smile throughout a | 


congregation that hath ears to hear. Immediately 
thereupon, all objectors to any of the unions which had 


then been proposed were desired to express their dis- | 


sent then and there, or ever after to hold their peace ! 

The Marquis sprang to his feet, and Maurice, for 
once in his life, felt as weak as a child, for he saw in 
the action of the Marquis the ruin of his hopes. He was 
little relieved by marking, however, that the action had 
been caused by Dora, who, however little given to such 
things, had fainted away. 

There was the usual commotion ; but the young lady 
had been rapidly carried to the outer door, surrounded 
by her relatives and followed by her own maid, who 
The 
rain was descending, and there was a single carriage at 
the door, towards which the Marquis looked wistfully, 
and then immediately sent home for his own. 

While half-a-dozen persons were still busy round 
Dora, preventing her from getting speedily well, a 


looked in almost as bad a plight as her mistress. 


“It’s the most embarrassing thing in 
the world,” he said : “ we have all come home in Sir Mau- 
rice Redgrave’s carriage ; the new Attorney-General.” 

Neither lady made any reply. Dora, indeed, seemed 
to shudder a little ; and her parents ominously uttered 
the words “chill ;” but, for my part, I strongly suspect 
that it was a little congratulatory hugging, as it were 
of herself, at the idea of her having at length ridden in 
such a conveyance, 

The three were yet looking in a droll sort of dis- 
tress at one another, when, to culminate it all, a servant 
entered with Sir Maurice Redgrave’s card. To refuse to 
see him under the circumstances was scarcely human, 
and “my Lord,” hurriedly drawing on his dignity, 
proceeded to his own room, where Maurice awaited him. 
Marvellously embarrassed’ was “my Lord,” but the 
handsome young Attorney-general speedily set him at 
his ease, by presenting him with a bracelet which had 
slipped from Dora’s arm in his carriage, and by his 
seeming readiness to depart as soon as he had inquired 
after the state of her health. 

“T am sure, Maurice-——hem !—Sir Maurice, you— 


| that is—I 1 


At the same moment the organ uttered | 





“You have always been a man of your word, my 
lord, and will not fail to be so now P 

My lord turned pale, sagacious of unpleasantness 
from afar. Maurice placed in his hands a declaration 
of the publication of the banns, and seeing the Marquis 
now turn red with anger he gently laid his hand upon 
his arm, honestly told his honest tale, and wound it up 
by remarking that all that had been done was, that the 
Marquis’s consent had been asked three times to his 





| face, and in his hearing, and he had made no objection. 


According to my lord’s old promise, was Maurice not 
authorised to take the silence as signifying consent ? 
At the 
end of it the Marquis’s head was bent on his bosom, 
and tears were silently trickling down his cheeks, for 
he had yielded at last. He moved away, silently, 
motioning to Maurice to wait, and he silently returned, 
leading in the Marchioness. 

While the new condition of things was being ex- 
plained to this lady, who stniled as if she had expected 
such an ending to the history, | would enter into the 
question as to how far Dora had been cognizant of the 


Face to face, the two men sat for an hour. 


novel attempt of Maurice to gain a consent, which was 
given at last with not more than a graceful reluctance. 

; . ‘ 
}ut remember that poor Dora is alone, and aot cogni- 
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sant of the issue! The mother is the first to think of that, 
and at a word from her the Marquis took Sir Maurice 
by the arm, and the Marchioness following, they entered 
the room into which Dora had been first conveyed on 
arriving from church. 


“My child!” said the Marquis, with a trembling | 


voice, “here is an old friend who has something par- 
ticular to say to you, and who will say nothing, I 
believe, of which I shall not fully approve.” 


After a few conventional words, the Marquis and — 
animal performs his journey in an inverted position, 


Marchioness withdrew. The latter turned for a single 
instant, as she passed the threshold, to take a parting 
glance. Dora was standing in the centre of the room 
—a marble statue of young Hope—pale, but not 
mournful; and there was a smile on the face of Mau- 
rice, with warmth enough therein to make the pale 
pure rose, and if sorrow had been there, to convert it 
into gladness. 


“(Quartermaine!” said Caross, the great coach- 
maker, of Long Acre, to his herald-painter ; “ Sir Mau- 
rice Redgrave’s carriage must be finished by Thursday. 





as much irrigation as the rice-plant, so the greater part 
of the cultivated land, like the paddy-fields in China, 
is comparatively under water. The road gradually 
ascends, becoming narrower as it approaches the Pari 


Pass. We passed a number of natives carrying into the 


town the produce of the farms, slung in the centre of a 
long pole, supported at either end by two bearers, who 
trot along at a considerable pace. When this burden 
happens to be an unfortunate pig, his feet are tied 
together, and the pole passed between them, so the 


which elicits loud remonstrances from him; but after 
all, this is the only way of keeping his head on the 
right tack for any length of time, and is by far more 
expeditious than our own method of pig-driving. Occa- 
sionally we came full butt on one of the wild cattle, 
which roam about at pleasure until required for the 
consumption of the town or shipping, when the refrac- 


tory animals. are led in by a lasso on each horn, held 
on either side by a mounted native, who makes the best 


See to the escutcheon of pretence to be added to the arms | 


—for Lady Dora, you know, is an heiress.” 








SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF A NAVAL 
OFFICER—1845, 1846. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
[Concluded from p. 244.] 


THE 





EXCURSION TO THE MARSHES, 


seemed to flash across the mind of my restless com- 
panion, who had been amusing himself for some time 
by tossing about his double-barrelled Wesley Richards 
with all the air of a veteran sportsman, and covering 
with his sight every object which passed along the 
road, whether pig, cur, or native, to the no small dis- 
composure of our hostess and her infant family. 

“What say you to a shot at the ducks?” he ex- 
claimed, brightening up at the very thought. 

“ What, those ducks on the opposite side of the 
road? Rather tame work for a sportsman like you,” I 
rejoined. “ But I dare say the owner will let you have 
a drive at them for a couple of dollars.” 

“No, stupid! I don’t mean those ducks ; I mean the 
wild ducks. The marshes are only ten miles off; but 
we must manage to be on the spot by daylight to ensure 
good sport.” 

“Then we must get up over-night, | suppose, Mr. 
Paddy ?” 

“No occasion, for there's a capital house there 
where we can sleep.” 

“Anything for a quiet night,” I said, with a vivid 
recollection of our nocturnal visitors before me. 

Our arrangements were soon completed, and an 
hour before sunset we were mounted, and well forward 
in the Nuanu valley, passing in succession his majesty’s 
country residence, several villas of his subjects, and a 
number of farm cottages. It was necessary to keep 
the beaten track, as it winds through swampy fields, 
or patches as they are called, of taro plant, from 
the root of which, in appearance something like the 


parsnip, the poé is made. This vegetable requires 


i 


of his way along the road, or among the bordering 
swamps, as the circumstances may require. These are 
continually varying, for as sure as the lasso is acci- 
dentally slacked on one side, so sure is the animal to 
make a charge in the opposite quarter. We were, 
therefore, often considerably at a loss which course to 
take to secure a safe passage. We naturally gave the 


_ animal as wide a berth as possible, but as “ the Widow” 


(as before mentioned) had a marked dislike to wet her 


feet, she positively refused to leave the road, and my 
only alternative, therefore, was to duck my head under 
One fine forenoon at the cottage, a sudden thought 


the lasso—a proceeding attended with some risk. Our 
career was once effectually stopped, for on passing a 


sharp turn of a very narrow part of the road we found 


it blocked up by a huge cream-coloured bull ; who, pro- 
bably, had made his escape from his conductors, and 
was determined to dispute our right of passing. He 
seemed at the same time an apathetic kind of brute, for 
he kept pawing the ground with a lazy motion of his 
hoof, and sullenly maintained his position without 
offering to charge. In vain we shouted—in vain we 
dismounted, and pelted him with stones—in vain we 
saluted him with blank cartridge —like a sulky salmon, 
he refused to move one way or the other. At last, one 
missile, better directed than the others, striking him on 
the nose, or perhaps his desire more thoroughly to mark 
his contempt of our puny efforts, caused our enemy to 
turn leisurely round, and afford us a full view of his ca- 
pacious stern; convinced this was the first step towards 
retreat, we charged well home to accelerate his flight, 
but the huge brute turning suddenly, nearly received 
us on his horns. Now, whether or no at this critical 
moment the memorable Nelsonian axiom flashed across 
us, that “where a ship can swing there must be room 
for an enemy to pass on either side, and so to double on 
her,” I cannot pretend to say, but at all events we fully 
succeeded in establishing as a precedent, that where 4 
bull can turn a horseman may pass him on either side ; 
for, putting our horses at full gallop, we effectually 
managed to double the bewildered animal. Astounded 
at our manceuvre, he gravely shook his head, first on 
one side then on the other; but made no attempt to 


harass our retreat, and we returned his parting roar of 


disappointment with loud shouts of laughter. 
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We soon reached the Pari Pass, and pulled up to 
gaze in wonder at the sudden change of scenery. In 
lieu of the smiling farms, the green pastures, and the 
cultivated land of the valley we had left behind us, 


nought but dark rocks, deep chasms, and frowning 
precipices met the view. 


A narrow zigzag, appa-— 


rently too rugged. for a goat to climb, led to the valley 


beneath and the marshes immediately beyond. No one 
but a midshipman would ever dream of riding down 
such a place, so we dismounted and led our horses—no 
safe operation, as the animals slipped and stumbled at 
every step, until we found ourselves once more on a 
level road. The sun was nearly down, and as there is 
no twilight in the tropics, we were in haste to gain 


our quarters, still four miles distant, ere darkness came | 


upon us, for we knew not an inch of the road; we had 
no guides ; while the only intelligible sounds we could 
elicit from the few passengers we met, was the eternal 
“Nuronha!” To make matters worse, the beaten track, 
such as it was, seemed to disappear altogether — we 
had mistaken our way. 

In the height of our dilemma, the sound of female 
voices, at no great distance, fell on our ears like sweet 
music, and steering in their direct’. we came upon 


two island nymphs, tripping home merrily after their | 


day’s labour; they paused to gaze upon us in some 


wonder, and perhaps alarm, for it is a rare thing to | 


see armed horsemen down the valley at that time of 
evening. We had no means of communication but by 
signs, and we put in force every sort of dumb motion 
to indicate our helpless position. But all in vain, for, 
after laughing heartily at our expense, the merry 
damsels exclaimed in raptures, “ My ty! my ty!” 
(Very well! very well!) as though we were ballet- 
actors or wandering mountebanks performing our antics 
for their special amusement. At last, in despair, I 
began to imitate the quacking of ducks, pointing at the 
same time in the presumed direction of their favoured 
haunts; a bright gleam of intelligence then dawned 
upon their faces, when my impatient friend, with more 
zeal than discretion, followed up my successful attempt 
with an ill-timed representation of shooting the birds, 
pointing in all directions with his gun. The faint 
gleam of intelligence vanished, and was sueceeded by 
a look of confirmed terror; the damsels showed us a 
clean pair of heels for one instant, and the next, their 
figures were lost in the deepening shades of niglt. We 
had, however, gained one object by the encounter, viz. 
a fair bridle-road ; to which we kept, and soon halted 
at the door of a cottage, where we shouted for some 
time in vain. At last a window was cautiously opened 
and a head peered forth to reconnoitre ; soon after the 
owner himself, apparently a missionary by his garb, with- 
out having the courtesy to ask us even to dismount and 
refresh our weary limbs, still less to share his hospitality, 
came to the door and roughly demanded our business. 
This being made known to him, he gave some direc- 
tions to a servant within the cottage, and out bounced 
a buxom young lady, who no sooner took her station 
at my horse’s head than she exclaimed with the usual 
drawl, “ Widow Green!” showing that the notoriety of 
that lady was not confined to the metropolis. I could 
not resist giving her a playfal tonch with my whip: 
if not the “ unkindest,” this proved the unwisest cut of 





all, for with a bound and a merry laugh she darted 
ahead out of all reasonable signal distance, defying our 
efforts to recapture her; indeed, we were only able to 
follow her at all by an occasional glimpse of her white 
dress. We had now arrived within the precincts of the 
marshes, and never did _ will-o’-the-wisp bewilder 
benighted travellers more thoroughly than did our 
female pilot on this occasion. She seemed to trip it 
over the most miry places with fairy feet, for we 


_never heard a splash, while we poor naval equestrians 


were floundering over our horses’ fetlocks at every 
step; nor did we once succeed in fairly clutching the 
substantial forin of our will-o’-the-wisp until we reached 


our destination. 


“ Now for a good night's rest !" I joyfully exclaimed, 
as we dismounted from our steeds and commenced 
to unburden them. Suddenly five heads were pro- 
truded from the window near which we stood, the 
light of a cigar blazing from each like a lighthouse, 
amid a canopy of smoke, the whole having much the 
appearance of five Beachy Heads in a fog. The follow- 
ing dialogue soon after commenced, with a strong nasal 
twang on one side and much good humour on both. 

“] guess you air Britishers out on a cruise?” 

“| guess we are ; what then ?” said we, deliberately 


| placing our saddle-bags on the ground. 





| 


“Wal, I calculate you can't sleep here to-night.” 

“Why not? I calculate we shan't ask your leave!” 

“T surmise we air five in a room already.” 

“Oh! that’s all, is it? Then we'll prick for a soft 
plank, and the saddles will do for pillows.” 

“IT reckon you're in a fix. You'll find no provisions. 
We've eaten up all, tarnation slick !” 

“ Oh, as to that, we have brought our own grub!” 

“Sharp fellows, these here Britishers. But I guess 
you're still in a fix!—you'll find nothing but marsh- 
water to drink.” 

“ Never mind, old fellow, you shall have a pull at 
our brandy-bottle ; and we have lots of cigars in the 
holsters.” 

“Wal, I guess you may come in then.” 

“Thank you for nothing ; we always intended.” 

“ Now, then, young lady”"——(to our will-o’-the-wisp) 
—“take these nags round to the stable, and here's 
half a dollar for you.” 

We entered the house without further ceremony, 
and found ourselves at once im an apartment, very 
destitute of furniture, where we were welcomed by a 
shake from five horny seamen’s flippers in succession, 
belonging to five mates of whalers. This room 
seemed to comprise the whole accommodation for the 
public, but, sailor-fashion, we prepared to make the 
best of it. The contents of our saddle-bags were 
speedily discussed by ourselves and our new friends, 
and a glass of grog all round had the effect of warming 
our hearts and stimulating the loquacity of the Yan- 


| kees, who now began relating the exploits of their last 


whaling cruise. At this juncture my Irish friend, over- 
come with sleep, began to indulge us with sundry un- 
equivocal symptoms of his drowsiness, leaving me un- 
supported to bear the fire of these five tongues, occa- 
sionally all going at once. I did not think it exactly 
civil to follow my friend’s example, so I patiently stood 
whole broadsides of “ guesses” and “ calenlations,” as 
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ee 


to who had been the lucky man to report the first | powers of a siesta, in the full hopes that my fellow- 
whale ; who was the best to handle the steer-oar or the lodger was about to indulge i in the same luxury, when 
harpoon ; whose had been the first boat to reach the | I heard him apostrophising i in his usual dry way some 
mceaber 5 how they guessed by the “spout” that it unwelcome intruder in his couch. 


were a “ right one,” or calculated by the “ fluke” if it 


were one of the wrong sort ; how the cutting-up process | have I1?—Napping in my own bed, too! 


alongside the ship was disputed by the sharks, &c, At | 
length, taking advantage of a momentary lull, I retired | 
to my blanket, when, to my extreme disgust, my mess- | 
mate woke up from his snooze thoroughly refreshed, 
and announced his intention of “ making a night of it ;” 
80, finding sufficient left in the bottle, he at once invited 
our not unwilling Transatlantic friends to join him, 
thus re-awakening the narrative powers which I had 
hoped were fast dying a natural death. No sooner 
was I settled in my first sleep, than it was rudely 
broken by a loud cry of “There she spouts! there 
she flukes!” Then came a lull; but I had no sooner | 
dropped off again than I was awakened by the party 
springing on their legs, and giving practical illustra- 
tions of the better modes of handling the steer-oar or 
poising the deadly harpoon. At length, with a shout 
of “Starn all!” a huge Yankee began making a 
stern-board, in order to afford a correct notion of the 
well-known method of escaping from the “ flurry,” or 
last struggles of the dying monster, when his heels 
came in contact with my prostrate figure, and down 
he fell right on top of me. Once down, he never 
offered to move, but there and then went off to 
sleep, and I had some difficulty in extricating myself | 
from the wreck. This contretemps served us well, for, 
the ringleader thus summarily disposed of, his com- 
panions dropped off one by one into the arms of Mor- 
pheus. 
their example, but during the remainder of the night 
he was perpetually waking me up with the assurance it 
was time to be stirring. 
as we left the hut with our guns on our shoulders, I 
could not resist saying, half-reproachfully : 

“A precious quiet night we have had of it, and 
chiefly through you, my friend ;” but my argu- 
ments, as usual, failed in convincing him he was to 
blame ; it was all the poor Yankees’ fault, of course. 
We were soon up to our middles in the marsh, while 
we occasionally heard the quack of a duck in our vi- 
cinity, but scarce a bird rose within sight (I can an- 
swer for myself), or, if they did, my priming, im- 
paired by continual immersions, caused my double- 
barrels to snap after them in vain. At last I stuck 
hard and fast, and in my efforts to extricate myself 
lost one of my boots. Swearing I would have nothing 
more to do with duck-shooting, 
towards our late quarters, leaving my friend to follow 
at his leisure ; 
took me before I arrived at the house. We 
Yankees flown, and were not long in following their 
example ; 
over the Pari Pass, and thus ended our first and last 
essay at duck-shooting. 








A“ BATTUE” IN THE COTTAGE. 
Heated and discomforted by our ride, we had no 
sooner arrived at our head-quarters than I threw my- 


self on my bed, in order to try the well-known soothing 


ee rn 


Daylight gleamed at last, and | 





| and having a regular hunt. 


| battue ? 
Would that my restless friend had followed | 


“So ho! my fine fellow, I have caught you at last, 
It is you 
_ who have been disturbing our night's rest all along, is 
it? Come here, old fellow” (this was to me) ; “did you 
ever see such a monster? Wait till you see how [ 
mean to handle him !” 

“ Better than you did the ducks, I hope,” I rejoined, 
getting up somewhat sulkily, and walking across to his 
side of the room. There it lay, sure enough: a hideous 
monster in the shape of a large centipede, some nine 
inches long, and thick as a man’s middle finger. Coiled 
on the sheet, the noxious insect lay fast asleep, as we 
thought, but, as it subsequently proved, with his wea- 
ther-eye well open. My friend stood over him with a 
tumbler in his hand wherewith to capture him with- 
out injuring his beauty, designing to catch him alive, 
and pop him forthwith into a bottle of spirits. 

“He is really worth being preserved, isn’t he?” 
joyfully exclaimed my companion, preparatory to drop- 
ping the tumbler skilfuily over the coveted specimen ; 
but just as it was in the act of descending, the hideous 
creature uncoiled itself, and with one wriggle disap- 
peared in an instant, without our being able to follow 
up his retreat, or even detect its whereabouts. 

“ That’s what I call preserving, with a vengeance !” 
said I, rallying my crest-fallen friend. “ You let him 
go, as you did the ducks this morning.” 

at the ducks !—What do you say to a regular 
By Jove! we shall have some sport under 
the matting.” 

“With all my heart! Any sport is better than 
your duck-shooting!” So we called in our host, and 
explained to him our project of taking up the matting 
He left us for a minute, 
and then returned with a number of assistants, armed 
with spades, and a variety of agricultural 
implements. Several urchins followed, in high glee at 
the prospect of a chase. The furniture was all re- 
moved, the adult part of the community ranged them- 
selves round the wall, while the children threw them- 
selves out, like light infantry in skirmishing order, to 
act as circumstances might require. Then, at the given 
word, the whole of the matting was at once torn up, 
and a strange spectacle prese nted itself; the ground 





shovels, 


| seemed alive with creeping things, darting about in 


I retraced my steps } 


utter astonishment at this summary invasion of their 
hitherto undisputed territory. And now began the 
work of slaughter. We all fell to work with spade 


and shovel, starting and chopping in every direction, 


which happened soon after, for he over- | 
found the | 


mounting our horses we retraced our steps | 


arresting the course of numerous centipedes in full 
the skill 
dismembered in the same 
fashion as shrimps; though I can’t say positively that 
they ate them. At last the carnage ceased ; the amount 
of our bag it was impossible to ascertain, for there re- 
mained many proofs that one part of each unfortunate 
centipede was no sooner separated from the other than 
two or three pair of legs ran off in opposite directions 
with their respective burdens, so that it would have 
required the science of a Cuvier to identify them with 


career. The cockroaches which fell before 
of the light infantry were 
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their original bodies. It is worth mentioning that we | 
did not find a single scorpion, nor did I ever see any 
in the island. It was also somewhat discouraging to 
think that the late intruder in my friend’s bed had 
escaped us, for none of the slaughtered remains seemed 
to equal that monster in size ; and I soon became pain- 
fully impressed with this fact. The following night I 
had woke up from a first sleep, and had just turned 
over on the other tack to enjoy a second. Now this 
sudden change of front (as a military man would say) 
seemed to have exposed my flank to the attack of some 
watchful foe, for I suddenly felt a sharp pain, like a cut 
from a knife, and I sprang away from my bed with 
such energy, that I fell over that of my friend. His 
slumbers thus rudely broken, and taking me for some 
plundering native, he was about to belabour me with 
his shillelah, which he always took to bed with him, 
when he discovered his error, and indulged in a hearty 
laugh at my expense. It was no laughing matter to 
me, I can assure the reader; for, in spite of every sooth- 
ing lotion our host recommended, for some days after- 
wards the standing position was by far the most agree- 
able. In short, our old friend the centipede seemed 
to have shifted his quarters from 1 v companion’s bed 
to my own, and had avenged the iujuries we had in- 
flicted that day on his tribe. 


A GHOST STORY. 


About this time a cold-blooded murder (a rare event 
in these islands), together with the strange circum- 





stances which were said to have led to its discovery, 
were in every one’s mouth, and would deserve record- 
ing, even without the singular personal experience 
which forms an appropriate conclusion to the story. 
The two children of a Woahoo farmer being at a | 
school in the neighbouring island of Mowee, one | 
night the elder of them dreamt that at the evening 


| 
| 
| 


meal a stranger occupied the place of his father, who | 
was nowhere to be seen. His dream returned a 
second time, and again a third; on which the child, 
growing uneasy, told his younger brother: when the 
latter informed him he likewise had had a dream, viz. | 


that he found his father lying under a cairn, or heap | 
of stones. This combination of circumstances natu- 
rally made a deep impression on the children’s imagi- 
nation—their sports were abandoned, and their health 
began to suffer; so much so, that the schoolmaster 
determined to send them home for a while. Returned | 
to Woahoo, they had no sooner entered the well-known | 
cottage than the truth of the dream seemed to flash 
before them. There sat the mother with her stranger 
guest! In the full conviction that the remainder of | 
the dream would be verified, they began their walk of | 
discovery about the island on the following morning ; 
their efforts were soon crowned with success, for during | 
their second or third day’s search, they arrived at a | 
spot where the air seemed tainted, and their attention 
was directed to a heap of stones. These cairns, or heaps | 
of stones, here, as in other countries, mark the place | 
of burial, or the division of properties, and are therefore | 
seldom or never disturbed, which will account probably 

for one of them being selected by the murderers for the 

concealment of the body of their victim. The children 

forthwith sought one of the chiefs, to whom they | 


' 


derision from the crowd. 


communicated their suspicions; a party of police was 
soon on the spot, and pulling down the heap of stones, 
succeeded in identifying the body of the missing farmer, 
and in tracing the murder to his wife and her paramour. 
These were immediately taken up, tried, and con- 
demned on their own confession, and were at this time 
awaiting their sentence within the walls of the fort. 
We will take a hasty view of them, and see how they 
are spending their last day upon earth, for the morrow’s 
noon is fixed for the execution. They are confined 
indiscriminately among other prisoners, in a building 
near the south-east angle of the fort. The man seated 
sullenly, and maintaining dogged silence, in a corner 
of the ward, is gazing with some surprise at his part- 
ner in guilt, a woman of bold, repulsive appearance, 
who is endeavouring to amuse her fellow-prisoners 
and visitors with a series of antics, illustrative of the 
fearful death she is about to suffer: the sudden tighten- 
of the noose ; the dropping head, with its distorted fea- 
tures ; the convulsive throes of the limbs; the hideous 
death-rattle ; of all these horrors she omits nothing, 
as if she were thoroughly conversant with the effects of 
strangulation, and conveying the idea that her late 
husband was not her first victim. 

The morrow has arrived—it wants but half-an-hour 
of noon; a large concourse of the inhabitants have 
been assembled for some time, gazing with feelings 
of curiosity rather than of awe on the hideous instru- 
ment of death which has been erected over the northern 
gate of the fort, commanding the several approaches 
from the town and country. A fresh trade-wind is 
blowing, which causes the huge uprights of the gal- 
lows to quiver in their fixtures like the masts of a 
ship under a press of canvas. A new patent drop, now 
about to be tried, rattles on its hinges with an omin- 
ous sound. A native is seen on the scaffold with 


_two nooses in his hand, which he is endeavouring to 


make fast to two lengths of chain suspended from 
the central parts of the cross-beam ; but these chains, 


oscillating in the breeze, continually elude his grasp, 
_and his futile efforts to clutch them elicit shouts of 


The windows and balconies 
of the houses opposite are mostly filled with spectators 
of a better class. 

A quarter of an hour has elapsed, and a bell within 
the fort begins to ring, slowly at first, but increasing 
in rapidity as the awful hour approaches, until it 
seems to ring in convulsions; then the sound of 


_mufiled drums announces the procession has been 


formed on the south side of the fort, and is now 


_wending its way round the ramparts to the scene of 


execution. First walk the criminals in their shrouds, 


_ with the attendant missionary, who seems engaged in 
| the fruitless task of striving to awaken them to a proper 


sense of their situation; then the troops with their 
“arms reversed,” (misplaced sympathy!) as though 
they were following some brave warrior to his grave 


| rather than escorting a murderess and her accomplice 
to their well-merited doom. 


There seems but little 
sympathy, however, on the part of the spectators in 
general. The man evinces every symptom of the most 
abject terror, and mounts, or rather is forced up, the 
ladder; the woman steps up with a bold look of de- 
fiance, and takes her place alongside the man with a 
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jaunty air. No sooner on the drop than the preparations 
are completed, the nooses are adjusted, and there is a 
momentary pause. The creaking sound of a rusty bolt, 
as though the executioner had some trouble in with- 
drawing it, strikes harshly upon the ear. See! the 
woman has fainted!* her heart has failed her at the 
last, and she has fallen her full length on the scaffold. 
Another short interval, and two bodies in their last 
convulsions are swaying to and fro in the breeze, 
where they are ordered to swing till sunset. 

Sickened with the sight, the dinner at the Mansion 


even the evening cigar iad lost its soothing powers. 
Dusk had intervened; my fellow-lodger was absent, 
and I was seated alone at the open casement of our 





SCENE IN LA VENDEE. 
By A. M. GUILLEMIN. 


NoruinG in the French Revolution— full of terrible inte. 
rest as was every scene and episode there—equals the 
tragic pathos of the deeds and sufferings of La Vendée. True 
to the old traditions of throne and altar, she made herself 
the rallying-)oint for the disaffected to the new Republican 
principles, and offered an asylum for those of the proscribed 
who dared yet to linger in France. Hunted priests and de- 
nounced Royalists found sanctuary in the homesteads of the 


| faithful peasantry and of the few lingering gentry alike; 


House was almost untouched ; and as regards myself, | and many a scene of bravery and devotedness was enacted 


_in those quiet countryhouses, which not all the poetic 


cottage, through which the moon already shed a ray of | 


mufiied drum—the creaking sound of the rusty bolt — 
the fainting form of the murderess— her hideous fea- 
tures— all were indelibly impressed on my mind. I 
still thought I was gazing at the two bodies swinging 
in mid-air; the fluttering of their grave-clothes in the 
wind again struck on my ear; when, of a sudden, 
the breeze, which had been fanning my face, seemed 
obstructed !— what remained of it, tainted !— a shadow 
passed over the moon's misty ray, then stopped !— 
the fluttering of the shrouds struck on my ear more 
vividly than ever!—it seemed as if all the vermin 
in the cottage were creeping about my naked flesh ! 
— I gave one glance at the open casement—oh 
horror! the murderess herself met me 


face to face! | 


her glassy eyes staring at me! her hideous features, | 


rendered the more distinct by the pale moonlight, 
whieh, while it exaggerated them in size, tinged them 
with unearthly hue! 

Well may you start, gentle reader. 
guilty of the same weakness! For 


I must plead 


one instant, all 


the stock of courage which we naval officers are sup- | 


posed to have constantly at command deserted me! 
| was off like a shot, making a clean bolt through 
the door, fully persuaded the woman was close at my 
heels! A moment's reflection, however, in the cool 
air convinced me I was not suffering from the effects 
of a heated brain, and I turned into the road, where 
the mystery was at once solved, and a right good ghost 
story spoiled! A glance at the cottage-wall revealed 
the stiffened forms of the two murderers, while four 
natives were reposing by the roadside, apparently rest- 
ing from some recent labour. It seemed that on these 
men had devolved the task of cutting down the bodies 
at sunset, and of carrying them to some place of burial 
outside the town, but they had deferred their task until 
a later hour. Our cottage happening to be in their line 
of march, they stood the two bodies against the wall 
while they rested themselves ; the body of the woman, 
as it happened, having been placed immediately against 
the open casement. 

But for this untoward investigation, as I before 
hinted, I should have found myself in possession of a 
first-rate ghost story, with a far better foundation than 
nine-tenths of those we hear of. The reader will form 
his own judgment about the children’s dreams: I have 
confined my narrative to the statement which was cur- 
rent at the time. 


heroism of ancient Greece or Rome could surpass. La 
Rochejaquelin was the chief by name and birth of this anti- 
revolutionist party ; but Georges Cadoudal, young, brave, 


al : > : “ae eS ie ag at and devoted, was the actual and acting chief, though even 
nisty light. The quick ringing of the death-bell —the | he did not inaugurate the movement, which originated with 


Jean Cottereau, the sabot-maker and smuggler of Laval. 
From him, too, came the name of Chouans, as the designa- 
tion of the Vendéen party; Chouan being a corruption of 
chat-huant, the owl, the cry of which Jean Cottereau 
adopted as his signal to his smuggling and anti-revolu- 
tionist companions. Hence he was called the Chat-huant 
par excellence, which name in time got changed into Chouan 
for himself and the whole of the Vendéen loyalists. The Owls 
or Chouans gave the Directory no little trouble ; but Hoche at 
last put them fairly on one side, and the full tide of the Revo- 
lution swept through La Vendée at the heels of her “ Pacifica- 
tor.’ Hoche was wise and merciful, as well as firm and 
faithful to his own cause: he shed no unnecessary blood, and 
he understood how to repress with vigour the armed dis- 
turbers of the country without interfering with the rights of 
the private citizens. But every man in the Republican army 
serving in La Vendée was not a Hoche, as is attested by 
more than one fearful instance of viclence and brutality com- 
mitted out of the sphere of his immediate presence. In the 
picture we have engraved Guillemin has represented one of 
the frequent ineidents of this war, where the seigneur and 
his family, who have taken shelter in an old Bréton grange, 
are listening to the measured tramp of the Republicans 
marching on the paved road below, It is a moment of fear- 
ful agony: “ Will they come here; and, coming, will they 
discover us; or will they pass us by unmolested?” Through 
a chink in the door, which, though heavily barred, will offer 
but a slight resistance to the attack of armed men, an old 
servant who has belonged to the family, he and his for many 
generations, peers anxiously, telling in hurried whispers what 
he sees — though surely not what he fears! By him crouches 
a lad too young to realise the horrors of the position. The 
women, petrified with terror and despair, sit clasped in each 
other's arms; a carved old chair, all gilt and velvet, and the 
shining satin gown, contrasting forcibly with the tiled floor, 
the scattered straw, the rough plaster walls and raftered roof 
of the place in which they have hidden. The father — every 
inch a gentleman and a courtier, with his mass-book before 
him, and his cross and chaplet hung up against a picture of 
the Holy Virgin behind —for it is wellbred to be devout in 
those days of the goddess of Reason and Sans-culottism — 
stands in an attitude of mingled haughtiness and dread, as 
of one despising his assailants but forced to recognise their 
power. 

Guillemin was a pupil of Gros, and won two medals for 
genre painting when a student struggling upward for reeog- 
nition. His place is well defined now among the French 
painters, whe acknowledge in him a painstaking and con- 
scientious worker, and one who, if he does not rank as a 
chef décole, may at least be termed a master in his own 
line, and no unworthy pupil of his “patron.” His present 
picture was in the French Exhibition, and charmed mary 
by its simplicity and unaffected pathos, BE. L. L. 
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MR. WHEEZY’S TREMENDOUS EFFORT. 
By J. HOLLINGSHEAD. 





BLEssED is the man who has got a hobby! He goes 
to bed happy; he rises in the morning with an agree- 
able object in view; and his thoughts during the day 
are wholesomely and entirely occupied. 

Happy would Mr. Wheezy have been if, during the 
last five-and-thirty years, he had had leisure to culti- 
vate a hobby; but as he had not, he was thrown upon 
his own resources, which were hardly strong enough to 
bear him. He had retired, after a long and successful 
course of industry, from a wholesale grocer’s business 
in Budge Row, City, and for the first few months his 
altered situation afforded him a sensation of pleasure, 
which became less powerful, however, day by day, as 
the novelty gradually subsided. 

Mrs. Wheezy had many estimable qualities, many 
domestic virtues, many small talents; but the art of 
conversation was not amongst them. §Accomplish- 
ments she had none; and though foremost amongst 
the household gods in Mr. Wheezy’s dwelling was a 
splendid piano in a showy case—as good as money 
could purchase— it was very se'’om opened to the 
sound of melody, except when Miss Wheezy (aged nine 
years) thought fit to go through the first fifteen of 
Czerny’s hundred and one exercises. 

Mr. Wheezy had taken his wife to all the sights of 
London. They had been everywhere, and had done 
everything that rather fat people could do—not, of 
course, going up St. Paul's, or the Monument— and 
that source of enjoyment and occupation was closed. 
Mr. Wheezy began to find his mornings hang hea- 
vily on his hands; his afternoons were passed in sleep ; 
his evenings were occupied with vacancy, or a game 
at “ail-fours :” he retired to rest early, he rose late, he 
ate much, and took little exercise ; and he, consequently, 
increased perceptibly in bulk until he reached the age 
of forty-eight and the weight of seventeen stone. 

Mr. Wheezy attended the reading-room of a neigh- 
bouring Literary Institution every morning, for the 
purpose of seeing the newspapers of the day; and here 
he formed a speaking acquaintance with a super- 
annuated Government clerk, who was not unlike him- 
self in tastes, character, and habits, and from whom he 
acquired the hobby of the persistent riding of which I 
This 
gentleman had passed many years of his retirement in 
trying the effect upon his body of different medical 
systems. 


am about to lay an account before the reader. 


Not that he was ever really ill; on the con- 
but 
having nothing to do, he had allowed himself to ima- 
gine a variety of diseases which might at any time fall 
suddenly upon him, and his plan was to take a variety 


trary, his constitution was remarkably vigorous: 


of remedies in advance, under the strong belief that he 
was fortifying his health against the day of trial. 
Curiosities of diet, small doses of physic, large doses of 
physic, and no physic at all, eccentric performances 
with cold water, unusual hours of rising and going to 
bed, had each in its turn exercised undivided authority 
over him. At the time when Mr. Wheezy first became 
acquainted with him, he was acting under a self- 
imposed system of violent gymnastics. 


Mr. Wheezy was just in a fit humour to become 


_ converted to any theory, no matter how extravagant, 
that promised to furnish health, exercise, and amuse- 
_ment combined ; and, like nearly all converts, he threw 


himself into the proposed performances with such re- 
markable energy, that he soon left his master and his 
teachings very far indeed behind. 

Mr. Wheezy looked at his two sons and his daugh- 
ter, and suddenly discovered how much their physical 
education had been neglected. Their mental education 
was certainly nothing to boast of; but as this did not 
come within the operation of Mr. Wheezy’s hobby, no 
notice was taken of it. The boys were fat, but not too 
fat for well-fed boys; and the girl took after her mother, 
in having a short, round figure. The girl was at once 
provided with back-boards, dumb-bells, and swinging 
clubs; the boys were encouraged to lift and throw 
heavy weights, to leap, fence, and even play single- 
stick ; and a most elaborate rack, entitled a gymnasium, 
was erected at the bottom of the garden, upon which 
Mr. Wheezy led the way in teaching his children those 
violent arm-ricking, blood-to-the-head-sending evolu- 
tions, which were to make six-feet men and hearty cen- 
tenarians of them, and attack and vanquish corpulence 
and fatty degeneracy in himself. 

Mr. Wheezy was as constant to his hobby as if it had 
been a treadmill, and he had been chained to it by 
Visitors to Mrs. Wheezy 
saw him out of the back drawing-room, inverted, like 
an acrobat, in the aig, or looking at them from between 
his legs, in a very red and bloated condition, When 
the tax-gatherer or any other person called upon busi- 
ness, Mr. Wheezy had generally to be arrested by the 
servant in the midst of his rapid revolutions upon the 
pole, like a wheel of an engine that is suddenly stopped 
Sulkily and fretfully 
he went into the house, discharged the visitor with as 


necessity, and not by choice. 


in full motion by the engineer. 


little ceremony as possible, and returned direct w ithout 
delay to his favourite and engrossing recreation. 

But, notwithstanding all this steady physical ac- 
tivity, the seventeen stone, with syipptoms of fatty 
degeneracy, obstinately refused to be decreased, and 
he remained at exactly the same weight, according to 
the index of the best machine, even to half an ounce, 
It may have been that without these performances Mr. 
Wheezy’s form would have increased in bulk, and that 
he ought to have congratulated himself upon attaining, 
by great exertion, a stationary, if not a decreasing 
weight. But Mr. W heezy did not in the least entertain 
this view of the case, and he therefore sought another 
consultation with his friend at the Literary Institution, 

= My dear sir,” said that restless experimenter, “i 
am sorry to have misled you, but the gymnasium is a 
great mistake,” 

“Indeed!” returned Mr. Wheezy, rather astonished, 

“It may contribute,” continued the experimenter, 
ak keep down corpulence — though even that is 
doubted by the best authorities; but it produces a 
variety of ills in its place, which are even more inju- 
rious to the system.” 

“May I ask,” said Mr. Wheezy, rather anxiously, 
“what some of these ills are which you allude to 7” 

“ Certainly,” replied the experimenter, with the air 
of a well-informed man. “I don't think I need go any 
further when I have mentioned apoplexy.’ 
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“But,” stammered Mr. Wheezy, for apoplexy was 
his bugbear, “you don’t mean to say the gymnasium 
fosters this ?” 

“It converts a melancholy chance into a more 
melancholy certainty,” returned the retired Govern- 
ment clerk, in a very decided tone. “I have sold my 
gymnastic apparatus to a broker in the neighbourhood.” 

“Is there nothing,” inquired Mr. Wheezy, in a still 


more anxious manner, “that will stop the progress of — 
fatty degeneracy, without inflicting the greater evil of | 


apoplexy ? My doctor tells me he can do nothing for 
me; I must take exercise. t 
sir, what exercise ?” 

“There is only one thing,” returned the experi- 
menter, who was waiting to be asked, “ and that is to 
do as I am doing—go into training.” 

“Training ?” said Mr. Wheezy: “ what is that ?” 

The retired Government clerk had now arrived at 
the desired point, and he proceeded to explain to Mr. 


What exercise? I ask you, | 


Wheezy how he had been introduced to a man—com- | 


mon enough in appearance, but worth all the doctors 
in Europe—who undertook to bring any gentleman 


into a firm, muscular condition, no matter how far gone | 


in corpulence, in the space of six weeks, or two months, 
for the sum of fifty pounds. 

“ He was introduced to me,” said the experimenter, 
“by a nephew, who mixes a good deal with sporting 
men, and persons of that class, you know ; and I believe 


this trainer has been in his time a prize-fighter, or | 


something of that kind; but I can answer for his treat- 
ment, and I will send him to you, if agreeable, to-mor- 
row morning.” 

Mr. Wheezy was only too glad to accept the offer ; 
and instead of indulging the next morning in violent 
evolutions upon the gymnasium poles he remained 
quietly in his dining-room, waiting for the appearance 
of the promised trainer. 

About half-past ten Mr. Wheezy’s servant announced 
the expected visitor, who, in polite society, went by 
the name of Alick Sloggers, but who was better known 
amongst his own friends by the title of The Eel. 
retired Government clerk’s description of Mr. Sloggers’ 
antecedents was quite correct. 
fighter, though not of sufficient mark and importance 
to fight his way into the usual public-house ; and he 
was consequently compelled to gain his living now by 
the exercise of his wits. 


The | 


He had been a prize- | 
bring yer down agen to risonable weight in a month, 


presence of Mr. Wheezy he slipped this dog into a 
large side-pocket in his coat, made a rude bobbing 
bow, put his hat upon the carpet by his side, and waited 
for instructions. He looked modest and timid ; but ap- 
pearances are deceptive. 

“ Mr. Sloggers,” began Mr. Wheezy, rather hesitat- 
ingly, “I am given to understand—that—that you 
have devoted much of your attention to—to the athletic 
culture of the human frame ?” 

“ Beg yer pardon ?” replied Mr. Sloggers, not seem- 
ing quite to understand the question. 

“You profess the art of training?” asked Mr. 
Wheezy in explanation. 

“Train any man,” said the Eel, doggedly ; “ don’t 
care who he is.” 

The spaniel whined inside the coat-pocket at this 
juncture, and received a gentle tap on the head from 
Mr. Sloggers’ corrective hand, to remind him in whose 
company he was. 

“TI have some idea,” continued Mr. Wheezy, “ of 
placing myself under your system; can I do so with 
perfect safety ?” 

“Show me,” said the Eel, with thorough self-confi- 
dence, “ any hinfant as it'll ‘urt, an’ Ill forfet twenty 
pound.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Wheezy, assured by this 
unwavering assertion ; “ perhaps you can tell me how 
it is I make flesh so fast ?” 

“Course I can,” replied the Eel, “ with ‘arf a heye : 
you're not so much hover-fed, as blowed out wi’ slops.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Wheezy. 

“*Arf o’ that stuff you’ve got on you,” continued the 
Eel, advancing to Mr. Wheezy, and grasping several 
pounds of the fatty covering of that gentleman’s ribs in 


his hand ; “is o’ no more huse nor my little finger. If 


_ you hadn’t bin a nat’rally stiff-built man, you couldn't 





These wits, fortunately for | 


him——though not, perhaps, for the public — were | 


tolerably keen ; and by dog-fancying, pigeon-breeding, 
teaching the use of the gloves, betting occasionally 
Hpon horses giving opinions pon the breed of bull- 
terriers, and, lastly, training idle, corpulent, dissatisfied 
gentlemen into something like good-humour with 
themselves, Alick Sloggers, otherwise the Eel, managed 
to collect a very fair income in the course of the year. 
lle was a short man, with cropped hair, small tw inkling 
thick 
tight 
corduroy trousers ; a very loose coat, completely stud- 
ded with small flap-covered pockets ; a dark-blue shirt, 
with an Indian silk pocket-handkerchief slung loosely 
round his neck ; no waistcoat; and a shaggy, dirty, 


eyes, a low forehead, a large under-jaw, very 


hands, and a very flat nose. He wore very 


drab-coloured beaver bat. Under his arm was a small, 


sleek, pug-nosed spaniel; and when he entered the 


ha’ staggered hunder it.” 

“ Just as [ thought,” murmured Mr. Wheezy. 

“You'd make a fourteen-stunner look foolish aside 
0’ you,” resumed the Eel; “ an’ yet your proper weight’s 
hunder twelve stun.” 

“So I always said,” replied Mr. Wheezy. 

“Tf you'll put yerself hunder me,” said the Eel, “ I'll 


or know what's what.” 

Mr. Wheezy was perfectly satisfied. He understood 
that the diet would be strict, and the exercise, at first, 
rather irksome ; but any such desirable result as a con- 
siderable reduction of his body was not to be attained 
without a struggle. 

Mrs. Wheezy, who had not, from the first, approved 
of the gymnasium, was even less favourably inclined to 
She did not like Mr. 
Alick Sloggers,— his voice, his manner, or his appear- 
ance ; and she particularly instructed the servant to have 
nothing to say to him, and to see that no plate or small 
articles of value were left lying about. When she saw 
the preparations being made to fit up the summer- 
house at the end of the garden as a temporary sitting- 
room and bed-room for Mr. Wheezy and his trainer, she 
remarked to her intimate friends and relations that all 
domestic comfort between herself and her husband was 
from that moment at an end, and that it was a bad day 
for them all when he turned his back upon Budge Row. 


this other process of training. 
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Mr. Wheezy’s dwelling was a semi-detached villa, 
in the most respectable and quiet part of Clapham. 


The enemies of the neighbourhood might accuse it of 


monotony ; but they could not, with justice, say one 
word against its character. Every house looked like 
every other house, the people who lived there were 
seldom out after dusk, and the omnibuses from the City 
and West-end ceased running about eight o'clock in the 
evening. The whole place was intensely silent, clean, 


and modern ; but if it could not boast any buildings of 


historical reputation, it was, on the other hand, per- 
fectly free from rookeries and low characters ; and the 
visits of Mr. Alick Sloggers to Saccharine Lodge (Mr. 
Wheezy’s dwelling) were not long in exciting the ob- 
servation of the whole.immediate neighbourhood. Mr. 
Wheezy’s gymnasium, with the constant and eccentric 
performances of that gentleman upon the poles and 
ropes, had caused considerable gossip at many local tea- 
tables, which gossip was not decreased by the prepara- 
tions being made by the Eel in the garden and sum- 
mer-house for his two-months’ campaign against 
corpulence and indigestion. 


At the back of Saccharine Lodge was a large square | 
sides by the walls | 


paddock, which was bounded on t 
of villas, and on the other two sides by main roads. 
The villas that ran along these roads looked on to this 
paddock from the front, and the villas on the other two 
sides looked on to it from behind; and as it was rather 
more than a mile round the enclosure, there was a 
large number of people nearly always gazing at it 
from their windows. This paddock Mr. Wheezy, acting 
under the advice of the Eel, who wished to secure a 
walking-ground as near as possible to the premises, 
made an agreement with the owner to rent for twelve 
months, and immediately had a doorway cut into it 
through his garden-wall. 

In three days after the first interview with the Eel 
everything was in readiness, and Mr. Wheezy went 
down to his summer-house and began training. He 
was not allowed by Mr. Sloggers to take more than 


prepared with her own hands a magnificent venison 
pasty, which she conveyed to her husband, accom- 
panied with several bottles of his favourite sauces. 
This was the greatest trial Mr. Alick Sloggers had had 
to undergo, but he was fully equal to the emergency. 
He met Mrs. Wheezy with a bold front at the door of 
the summer-house, took the tray from her trembling 
hands, hurled the pie over the wall into the paddock, 
and poured the sauces calmly out of the bottles on to a 
myrtle-bush at the end of the garden. Mr. Wheezy 
started up from his tank of flannel, and Mrs. Wheezy 
looked perfectly paralysed; while the Eel put himself 
in an oratorical attitude, and thus addressed his em- 
ployer: “ Heither,” said he, “I goes on with this ‘ere 
trainin’, hor else I don't. I don’t care for yer money ; 
take yer money "—(he had been securely paid in ad- 
vance)—“ but don’t go an’ hinjure my purfesshunal 
prospects for life!” 

This appeal had the desired effect with Mr. Wheezy, 
who began to feel lighter, and to breathe much more 
freely, under Mr. Sloggers’s stern but beneficial treat- 
ment; and he begged his wife, in a firm yet affection- 
ate manner, not on any account to interfere any more 
with the strict diet prescribed by the best authorities 
upon athletic training. 

Mr. Sloggers’s influence over his patron increased 








four hours’ sleep at a time, although it was no slight | 


task to arouse him at the end of these periods. He 
was totally cut off from tea, coffee, and rolls; from 
soup and fish; from hot suppers; from occasional 
snacks ; and from his fine old crusted port, that was 
more ancient than the neighbourh: od in which he 
lived. His food was strictly confined to stale bread, 
small draughts of porter, and the lean part of mut- 
ton chops. He was trotted round the paddock by Mr. 


Sloggers at all hours of the day and night ; and when | 


he returned to his humble dwelling in a very faint 
and perspiring condition, he was placed under a load 


of rugs and blankets that made him feel as if boil- | 


ing in a copper of hot water. After this he was 
rubbed down like a horse, weighed, fed, put to bed, 
aroused, trotted round the paddock, blanketed, and so 
on, over and over again. 

Many attempts were made by Mrs. Wheezy to 
break into the mysteries of the summer-house, and to 
interfere with the even course of the simple diet by 
the introduction of prohibited luxuries. She knew it 
was useless to argue with Mr. Wheezy in any way, 
except by attacking him through the pleasures of the 
table. At the end of the first week she very artfully 


from this day. Before another week of the train- 


| ing had expired, Mr. Wheezy found himself the pur- 


cliaser of two pairs of large, puffy boxing-gloves, like 
railway buffers; and as that gentleman did not seem 
inclined for a set-to with his trainer, Mr. Sloggers ob- 
serving that “a pair o’ mittens wasn't worth a screw 
0’ tobacker huntil the dust was knocked orf ‘em,” 
put the gloves on the two Masters Wheezy, one 
Saturday afternoon, in the gymnasium, with their 
father’s consent, and then stood at the door of the 
summer-house, enjoying and directing the battle. This 
debasing spectacle shocked the neighbours very much, 
especially two maiden ladies who occupied the villa 
on the right, and a serious gentleman who resided 
next door on the left: In a very short time the nose of 
one young gentleman began to bleed, and he imie- 
diately ran crying into the kitchen to have his face 
washed, where his mother saw him with the two remark- 
This naturally 
drew down a well-merited burst of indignation upon 
the inhabitants of the summer-house. 

“If their father thinks proper,” said Mrs. Wheezy, 
“to give himself up to low habits and disreputable 
company, 1'm determined that my children shall not 
be contaminated; this very night they shall go to 
their aunt’s, out of harm’s way.” 

This wholesome determination was further strength- 


able protuberances upon his hands. 


ened by a few remarks made to her in the course of the 


afternoon by the serious gentleman next door, who fur- 
ther promised to call upon the benighted inhabitants of 
the summer-house: and the two boys were sent off to 
their mother’s aunt, who lived upon her property at 
Hampstead. 

These little domestic discords, however, scarcely 
reached the peaceful seclusion of the training bower, 
where Mr. Sloggers 8 power over the mind and body of 
his patron increased rapidly day by day. Ignorant as 


Mr. Slogwers was, according to the received standard 
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of education, he knew more of human nature than is 


taught in schools, and he so managed, by wonderful 
stories of celebrities in the prize-ring, the pedestrian 
ground, and the general sporting world, as to create in 
his patron’s rather feeble and unoccupied mind a strong 
desire to know more of physical education and of phy- 
sical exploits than was contained in a mere six-weeks’ 
training. Mr. Wheezy’s imagination was especially 
excited by the history of the renowned Captain Bar- 
clay, the first man who had raised training to the 
dignity of a regular science, and who had performed 
the remarkable feat of walking a thousand successive 
miles in a thousand successive hours. 


“ Did he really do it?” asked Mr. Wheezy. 
rather resenting the doubt. 


inquired Mr. Wheezy. 


“ 


sion: “’underds, sir! hactually ‘underds! 
bless yer, a man as can go an’ do that right hoff, don’t 
turn hup once in a ‘underd year.” 

“ What are the peculiar qualities required to per- 
form this feat ?” again inquired Mr. Wheezy, evidently 
reflecting much upon the undertaking. 

“ Staminer,” said the Eel, decisively ; “ that’s what’s 
wanted, Hactivity’s all werry well, but hactivity 
ain't hevery thin’.” 

“ I quite understand that,” returned Mr. Wheezy ; 
murmuring afterwards to himself, “a thousand hours: 
— ah — yes — exactly — about 
nights.” 

“ Now,” said the Eel, very confidentially, “I'll tell 
you a werry kewrious hidea as cum across me yester- 
day mornin’, 


forty-two days and 


I ses to myself, as I see you a-peltin’ 





all seasons ; he knew the benefit of patience— watchful 


_ patience — and the effect of a judicious silence ; and a 


few weeks more proved the soundness of his judgment. 

“ Sloggers,” said Mr. Wheezy one morning, near 
the close of the period allowed for the training process, 
“what weight am I now ?” 

“ Nigher thirteen than fourteen stun, 
Eel. 

“Let me touch thirteen stone,” returned Mr. 
Wheezy, “and I'll attempt Captain Barclay’s feat at 
once.” 

The thing was done ; and just as Mrs. Wheezy was 


? 


replied the 


| eongratulating herself upon the close of the summer- 
house campaign, and pitying the appearance of her 
“'There’s no mistake about that,” replied the Eel, 


husband, who had, as she phrased it, “ fallen so dread- 


fully away,” she saw indications, not to be mistaken, 
“Have many other people attempted the task?” 


that denoted an indefinite prolongation of Mr. Wheezy’s 


| domestic exile. 
“Many ?” exclaimed the Eel, with a smile of deri- | 


But, Gawd | 


across that paddick in the ‘eat o’ the day, That's the | 


gen’elman to do Captain Barclay’s feat, if hever I set 
my heyes on ‘im.” 
“ Nonsense, Sloggers!” said Mr. Wheezy, evidently 


gratified by the compliment. 


“ There's no mistake about it.” returned the Eel: “if 


I don’t know my bus’ness, I didn’t ought to be ’ere.” 


“IT think I'm firm and muscular, Sloggers,” said Mr. | 


Wheezy, rather proudly, drawing his hands towards his 
shoulders, and giving himself repeated blows upon the 
chest. 

“ Now, look ere,” said the Eel. “ I’ad Flyin’ Jemmy 
under me for six weeks, afore he ran his twenty mile 
agen a ‘os; | knows ev’ry man as ever fought, or ran, 


judicious training. 


Mr. Wheezy’s tremendous effort began at six o’clock 
on the morning of the twentieth of November, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. His ground was round the 
paddock — exactly one mile ; his refuge was still his 
own summer-house; and his attendant was still Mr. 
Alick Sloggers, otherwise the Eel. Mr. Wheezy looked 
healthy in the face, though short and puffy in the body, 
notwithstanding the beneficial result of a long and 
There are some radical physical 
defects which no human art can ever thoroughly over- 
come ; and Mr. Wheezy’s figure was one of these. 

The following paragraph appeared in the leading 
sporting paper: 

“OnE THOUSAND MILES IN ONE THOUSAND Hours. — 
This extraordinary feat has just been commenced by a gen- 
tleman novice, upon his own ground, in the Buckram 
Road, Clapham. Bets are being made with some con- 
fidence upon the spirited amateur, as it is said he is acting 
under the experienced advice of that knowing hand, the 


| veteran Sloggers.”’ 


The following paragraph appeared in a paper of 
decidedly anti-sporting and strict Clapham principles : 

“A WRETCHED MANIAC—for in charity we can call 
him nothing else—has just thrown the highly respectable 
neighbourhood of Clapham into a state of unhappy excite- 
ment, by a series of violent walking exercises in the front of 
Mr. Hosannah’s chapel. If the strong arm of secular autho- 


| rity is not sufficient to stop this melancholy exhibition, will 


or walked for the last twenty year, an’ not one on ‘em | 


can come hup to you in downright staminer.” 
Mr. Wheezy glowed with delight at this speech, and 
his ambition was now thorough!y awakened. 


= Staminer,” continued the el, with characteristic 


repetition, “is what you've got; hactivity is what you 


ain't. I could run a mile quicker nor you could; but 
if | could keep hup a peltin’ four-an’-a-'arf mile 
a-hour as you can, all day and all night.” 


| low ed 


Mr. Wheezy said little more at that time; but the 


athletic tarantula had bitten him in his weakest part 


—his small ambition—and the virus was doing its 
work, 
Mr. Sloggers was not a clumsy advocate. who 


spoiled his cause by insisting upon it at all hours and 


no one come forward, and endeavour to awaken the mis- 
guided man to a sense of the wicked perversity of his empty 
and vain-glorious enterprise?” 

The immediate result of the first of these para- 
graphs was to bring a mass of visitors to Buckram 
Road which Clapham had never seen before, and never 
Half the Hansom cabs in London 
seemed engaged to drive to and from Mr. “Whe zy 3 
paddock, carrying strange gentlemen, whg looked liké 


hoped to see acaln. 


ostlers, dressed in stable gvarments of the finest broad- 
cloth. Dog-carts, 


all hours of the day and night - some loaded with pas- 


W ith sleek, fiery horses, came up at 


sengers before and behind, and others with only one 
yellow-gloved, satin-scarfed, large breast-pinned indi- 
vidual sitting in front, attended by an active groom 
in very splendid livery. Besides these distinguished 
patrons of the sporting world, a motley crowd assembled 
around the paddock. Never liad so 


before many 
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thick-set young men with tight-fitting caps, corduroy 
jackets, and ‘pearl buttons, made the acquaintance 
of a Clapham public. The two classes stared at each 
other as if they were inhabitants of two opposite 
worlds; and if Clapham did not understand and ap- 
preciate St. Giles’s and Whitechapel, St. Giles’s and 
Whitechapel certainly did not suffer under an un- 
returned love for Clapham. Women were there, 
in short dresses, thick boots, dirty shawls, ragged 
bonnets, and uncombed hair. Long costermongers’ 
barrows were there, loaded with a heap of fruit at one 
end and a heap of copper money at the other. Respect- 
able boys were there, in the intervals of school ; some 
unknown to their parents, others in direct opposition to 
the express commands of their schoolmasters. Gentle- 
men’s servants, drivers of prim broughams, and waiters 
at prim tables, managed to attend the walking-ground 
for a few hours every day, when they were going on 
errands, or supposed to be working in their employers’ 
gardens. The policeman on duty in the neighbour- 
hood constantly lingered round the paddock, under 
pretence of keeping the crowd in order. Strange 
omnibuses came to the scene of action, loaded inside 


and out; and the regular vehicles found a flood of | 
irregular traffic. A quiet public-..,use in the vicinity | 
lost all sense of propriety under the excitement of the | 
occasion, welcomed the ocean of ready money that | 


poured into its till, and raised a flaunting flag upon the 
summit of its licensed premises. Street jugglers, 


tumblers, and Punch-and-Judy men, found their way to | 
a scene of attraction that had been an unfruitful desert 


to them for many years. In the intervals of Mr. 


Wheezy’s appearance upon the pedestrian arena the | 


audience amused themselves with conversation, betting, 


and occasional dog-fights. When Mr. Wheezy issued 
from his garden-gate to walk his two miles, from a 


quarter before to a quarter past every alternate hour, he | 
was received with encouraging shouts of applause. The | 
extreme publicity of his position seemed to be rather 
agreeable to him than otherwise ; and he walked round | 


with a somewhat jaunty air, swinging a thick stumpy 
stick carelessly in his hand, and lifting one short, fat leg 
actively after the other, as if he felt in possession of an 
inexhaustible fund of muscular agility. When he re- 
turned to his athletic bower he was put to bed by the 
Eel, who locked the door of the summer-house, and 
kept strict watch over his pedestrian charge. 


side of Mr. Wheezy, for the sake of exercise, and to 
keep his legs in practice; at other times he would 
stand at the door ofthe garden, to answer questions 
respecting the condition of his patient, which regulated 
the course of the betting. 

Hour after hour— all day and all night —this kind 
of life went on in and around the paddock. Although 
the bulk of the visitors was continually changing, some 
remained till such a late hour of the night, and others 
came at such an early hour of the morning, that the 
watch was scarcely ever broken. The regular hours of 
the neighbourhood were utterly destroyed; and every 
householder went to bed and arose with a heavy sense 
upon his mind of a riotous impropriety which was un- 
dermining the happiness and respectability of the once 





Some- | 
times Mr. Sloggers would trot the two miles by the 


peaceful Clapham. The only one, however, who ex- 
hibited any personal show of opposition upon the ground 
was the serious gentleman—the next-door neighbour 
—who made his promised call at the summer-house, 
attended by Mrs. Wheezy, with a view of awakening 
its inhabitants to a sense of their folly. They were 
received at the door by Mr. Alick Sloggers. 

“Now, then,” said the Eel, very gruffly, “ what's 
the row ?” 

“Is Mr. Wheezy within?” inquired the serious 
gentleman, in a conciliatory tone. 

“Hin!” replied the Eel ; “ acorse he is. 
hin, if you'd bin walkin’ all night!” 

“My friend,” said the serious gentleman, in his 
most serious manner, “have you fully considered— 
has Mr. Wheezy fully considered——the end of all this 
labour and energy? Why x 

“Now,” said the Eel, interrupting the speaker, “I 
don’t want to say nothin’ disrespecful, but I’m ‘ere to 
see as the gent ain't worrited. He’s got ‘is work cut 
hout for the next five or six weeks ——” 

“ Five or six weeks!” almost shouted Mrs. Wheezy, 
learning for the first time the full extent of her hus- 
band’s voluntary exile. “ What, over Christmas 
Day ?” 

“Yes, mum,” said the Eel, “hover that; an’ he 
can’t be hinterrupted by any one—not heven his own 
father.” . 

Mrs. Wheezy and the serious gentleman went 
away ; the first to go at once to her aunt at Hamp- 
stead, for advice under these trying circumstances ; 
the second, to consult with Mr. Hosannah at the 
chapel. Mr. Hosannah’s course was quite clear: he 


You'd be 





'fulminated against body-worship from the pulpit, and 
little amicable sparring matches, drinking, comic songs, | 


had the satisfaction of gratifying a large body of 


hearers, who were all previously of his way of think- 


ing. Outside the walls, however, amongst that mass 
of rude material for missionary enterprise assembled 
round the paddock, his words did not penetrate, and 
the serious gentleman's attempt at field-preaching was 
confessed to be a miserable failure. 

Every two hours the determined Mr. Wheezy stag- 
gered through his two miles, getting more bloated, 
more sleepy, and more fishy-eyed each time. The 
faithful, constant Sloggers, was ever at his side ; and 
his audience were always standing round the enclosure 


to cheer him through his task. 


Mrs. Wheezy’s interview with her aunt—a woman 
of experience and decision of character—resulted in 
the bringing down of that lady to Saccharine Lodge. 
The moment she arrived she went to the summer- 
house, out of her cab, with a stout umbrella in her 
hand; and although the vigilant Sloggers was at his 
post, ready to resist her intention, it would have taken 
fifty Sloggerses to have kept her away from her nephew. 

“ Now, mum!” said the Eel, trying the same tone 
and manner which had been successful with the serious 
gentleman and Mrs. Wheezy. 

“Don't mum me,” said the decisive aunt, poking 
him on one side with her umbrella; “where's my 
deluded nephew ?” 

She was in the sacred summer-house, having locked 
the door securely behind her, before the astonished Eel 
could recover himself, and was stirring up the drowsy 
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and exhausted Mr. Wheezy in his tank of welcome 
flannel. 

“ All right,” he murmured, half asleep, supposing it 
was the Eel arousing him for one of his walking-rounds, 
which was within a minute of being due ;—* all right 
— Slog — half — minute — I — can — do 2 

“No, Mr, Wheezy,” said the decisive aunt, “ it’s not 





all right, while you're cutting yourself off, like a 


transported felon, from your wife and children, and 
bringing yourself to the brink of the grave !” 

The Eel began to shake the door at this juncture, 
for the time was up. 


“ All right—Slogs,” said Mr. Wheezy, opening his 


eyes a little more, but not yet recognising his aunt. 


“I'm good — again.” 
The Eel’s knocking at the door became more 
violent, and Mr. Wheezy sat upright rubbing his eyes. 
“Q yes,” said the decisive aunt, to Mr. Sloggers 
outside, “knock away —a pretty spectacle you are!” 


she continued, turning to her rapidly awakening | 


nephew ; “a nice member of society! a nice father of a 


family! Oh, if your poor mother was only alive to see | 


you!” 


“ Hullo, aunt!” said Mr. Wheezy, looking round, 
and now as much awake ashe had been for the last two 
days, “ where’s Sloggers ?” 

The knocking of the Eel now became still more 
violent, and his voice was heard, shouting : 

“If this ‘ere door ain’t hopen in a hinstant, I'll 
sinash the whole bilin’.” 

This remark had the double effect of bringing Mr. 
Wheezy to a tolerable sense of his position, and of 
arousing that fierce spirit in the aunt which had 
obtained for her a family notoriety as long as the half- 
prostrate pedestrian could remember her. 


“If you don't go away this instant from that door,” 


almost shrieked the decisive woman, “I'll throw this | 


kettle of boiling water over you.” 

There was the kettle of water steaming on the hob 
of the temporary stove, as Mr. Alick Sloggers very well 
knew ; and the threat stopped his knocking, though not 
his voice. 

“Go it,” he said, “ go it; time’s more than hup; 
cross the match ; I don’t care.” 

Mr. Wheezy made a show of rising at these remarks ; 
but it was only a show, for in his secret heart his small 
ambition to distinguish himself in the pedestrian 
sporting world had completely died away under the 
rapidly accumulating fatigue, and he was not sorry for 
some excuse to put an end to the undertaking. 

“Sloggers,” he said, “ bear witness; [’in perfectly 
ready, but I'm coerced.” 

“You ought to be ashamed, Mr. Wheezy, to say 
so,” exclaimed the decisive aunt. “A nice thing for 
your poor wife's relations to come up from the country 
to spend their Christmas, and to find you living in your 
own summer-house with an adopted burglar or prize- 
fighter—it does not matter much which—and trotting 
round a paddock at all hours of the day and night, like 
a discontented pony!” 

The Dutch clock in the summer-house struck at 
this moment: an hour had passed without the required 
mile being walked, and the thread of the great match 
was lost for ever. Mr. Wheezy atfected to be sulky as 


| he left the summer-house, and entered his dwelling for 
the first time for many weeks, in the company of his 
decisive aunt. Mr. Alick Sloggers, otherwise the Eel, 
had disappeared, probably to avoid facing an indig- 
nant populace; more probably to avoid the decisive 
aunt ; but most probably because he had got all he ex- 
_ pected to get from Mr. Wheezy, and was secretly as 
glad as his employer that the athletic masquerade was 
at an end. 

There was much excitement in the crowd round 
the house, and in the neighbourhood, when it became 
| known that Mr. Wheezy had broken down, and it was 
some days before the paddock, the roads, and the 
public-houses, were thoroughly cleared of expectant 
idlers, and the neighbourhood once more resumed ex- 
ternally its silent and respectable character. The quiet 
_ of the interiors was not quite so speedily restored ; and 
to escape the consequences of the scandal he had occa- 
sioned, Mr. Wheezy was induced by the decisive aunt 
to remove at once with his family to a villa at a dis- 
tance from the scene of his exploits, where harmless 
and steady occupation, according to the latest accounts, 
has been found him in the shape of a collectorship of 
taxes. Tis weight does not exceed fifteen stone ; and 
as he walks in his official capacity over a rather wide 
_and not over-populated range of country, he may occa- 
sionally feel himself capable of going nobly through 
his tremendous efiort ; but he has never yet had the 

folly or the courage to make another attempt. 
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| DER ALPENJAGER. 

By KAULBACTI. 


MANY people in England know Kaulbach’s delicious illus- 
| trations to Goethe’s “ Reineke Fuchs;” indeed, not many 
know anything else of his, or think of him as more than 
the most graceful, rich, and varied humerist living — but 
as only a humorist, whatever that may include. But 
Kaulbach is more than this; he is one of the first historical 
| painters of Germany, and as remarkable for grace and 
_ strength as he is for poetry and fancy. The Museum at 
| Berlin, which he was invited to beautify, is especially rich 
in his works. It is covered with his magnificent frescoes, 
about the finest in the world; of which the “ Golden Age in 
| Greece,’ the “ Destruction of Jerusalem,” and the “ Battle 
| of the Huns,” are, perhaps, the grandest and most note- 
worthy. Many other beautiful things have also come from 
his hand; for Kaulbach can do everything in the way of 
art; nothing is too large for his grasp, nothing too small for 
his care. He ean paint an historical picture with more 
strength and freedom than any man living, and illustrate a 
child’s fairy tale with a more lavish wealth of faney. He is 
an artist like few; and it is surprising that his works are 
| not more popularly known in England. Artists and tourists, 
_of course, know them; but the stay-at-home middle class 
have searcely ever heard his name. 

Among the most beautiful things that he has done must 
be ranked his Illustrations to Schiller’s Poems. The one 
which we have selected for our number is singularly charm- 
ing in method and treatment, full of the antique grace and 
tender majesty which characterise all of Schiller’s works; 
and thus actually illustrating and reducing to visible shape 
the thought and meaning of the author, which is not always 
the case with artists when ther build up pictures on ano- 
ther man’s ideas. The of the old mountain spirit 
who is guarding his flock from the thoughtless cruelty of 
the boy is wonderfully grand. The calm, grave face, with 
its mixture of severity and tenderness, — the hair and beard 
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DER ALPENJAGER, 


hanging like snow-wreaths, or like those light white mists 
which lie so tenderly upon the crags, —the attitude full of 
majesty and protection, and in the original picture the 
misty vagueness of the form, are all of the best style of art, 
and all eloquently true to the poem. For Der Bergesalte — 
the old mountain spirit—has suddenly come before the 
youth from the depths of that black chasm below him; and 
it was the painter's aim, as it was the poet's thought, to 
make him still vague and uncertain, and as if the mountain 
mists had formed themselves into such a semblance, rather 
than as ifany tangible being of man-likeness sat there. It 
is a wonderful combination of massive form with intangible 
and uncertain substance. The boy, too, half idealised and 
Grecianised as he is, is so thorough!y one of Schiller’s boys! 
The fine drawing, the free attitude, the grace, and the 
strength, are masterly in their way; and even more valuable 
as such excellent realisation of a poet’: 
The poem is exceedingly diih- 


mind. than as mere 
evidences of artistic power. 
cult to translate. It has no story beyond the very simple 


one of how a youth insists on gomg up into the mountains 








BY KAULBACH, 


to hunt; how he is on the point of bringing down a cha- 
mois which he has long chased, when Der Bergesalte rises 


up before him; and demanding how he dares bring grief 


and sorrow even up to him, forbids his prey, and turns him 
back to his home empty-handed. All the merit of the poem 
depends on Schiller’s versification; the exquisite music, and 
tenderness, and delicacy, the melody and the eloquence of 
which no translator can rightly give. We borrow the two 
illustrative verses from our best translator, Sir Edward 
Lytton; which come as near to the grace of the original as 
any foreign rendering can: 


“ To the hard man, dumb-lamenting 
Turns she with her look of wor 
Turns in vain, the Unrclenting 
Meets the look, and bends« the bow 
Sudden from the darksome deep 


Kose the Sport of the steep 


And his godiihe hand extending 
From ti hunter enatched the pre 
Wherefore « and sia lel orn Litag 
lor solitary eway 
Why should my | le before thee fall 
There's room upon the e bh for all BE. le | 
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SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 





No. XV. Tuere AND BAcK. 
(Continued from p. 278.) 


FROM MOSCOW TO THE PRUSSIAN FRONTIER, 


Havine arrived safely by the train at Moscow, I must 
be allowed to remain there for about a page before 
taking leave of the place for ever (as far as the National 
Magazine is concerned), and returning home vid St. 


Petersburgh and across the half-melted snow of the | 


Baltic provinces, through Tauroggen and Tilsit. 

In the summer, Moscow being further south, is 
hotter than St. Petersburgh; in the winter, being fur- 
ther east, it is colder, though, thanks to the entire 
absence of mist and the plentiful sunshine, the cold 
is less keenly felt. It has often been said that Moscow 
is more thoroughly Russian than St. Petersburgh, and, 
independently of atmospheric differences, there are 
many points in which the old and the new capital are 
unlike one another. In several respects St. Petersburgh 
resembles Berlin far more than Moscow; only it is 
Berlin on a larger scale and with a magnificent river 
flowing through it. There are also a good many more 
palaces, and grander ones, in the Russian city, to 
say nothing of its unrivalled quays. But one of the 
first things that strikes the traveller in the capital of 
the north is the rigid, military aspect of the streets, 
with all the houses drawn up in line, or in columns 
of companies, or —seen from an eminence— in squares 
of battalions; and this is just what every one notices 
in Berlin. In addition, moreover, to the architectural 
resemblance between Berlin and St. Petersburgh, the 
latter derives a certain Teutonic look from the large 
number of Germans included in its official and mer- 
cantile population, which is increased by the presence 
of an inevitable proportion of Germans in distress ; 
whereas in Moscow, when you “take your walks abroad,” 
the only poor you see are pilgrim-like beggars in caftan 
and girdle, with the traditional staff, with shoes of bark 
and with beards a foot long. In St. Petersburgh the 
ordinary winter costume (except among the moujiks) 
is very much like that of Berlin, and nearly all the men 





wear hats ; in Moscow a general wearing of hats is a | 


phenomenon which only manifests itself simultaneously | 


with a display of full-dress uniforms, and may be ac- 


cepted as a sign of a féte-day requiring visits to be paid. | 


We have already spoken incidentally, more than 
once, of the architecture of Moscow. St. Petersburgh is 
built on a plain which was once a marsh; Moscow 
stands on hills (seven, more or less, like Rome). There 
is nothing claracteristically Russian in the fact of a 
city being erected on uneven ground; but in all the old 
Russian towns of importance there is a stronghold, or 
“ kremlin,” built on a commanding point, and this can- 
not be said to be replaced in St. Petersburgh by the 
Then, in St. Petersburgh, numbers of the 
principal churches and cathedrals are not constructed 
on the old Russo-By zantine model, but exhibit a com- 
promise between the native or naturalised style and 
that of Italy since the Renaissance. Of the 


fortress. 


small 
square churches with gilt, painted, or spangled domes 
—one principal dome in the centre, with a satellite 


| to some extent sully the water. 


at each of the four corners—there are but few spe- 
cimens in the new capital. In Moscow, too, every 
family in good circumstances has a separate house, 
which is almost always detached and surrounded by 
a garden ; whereas in St. Petersburgh, those who do 
not live in palaces generally content themselves with 
a “flat,” in the French style. In both cities the old 
Russian custom still prevails of calling houses after 
the names of their proprietors (so that on your let- 
ters you are addressed in the Oriental style as “So-and- 
so, at the house of So-and-so”), but the numbering 
system is being gradually introduced into St. Peters- 
burgh. Finally, the two capitals present astriking con- 
trast in the matter of colour. St. Petersburgh is com- 
posed of long regular lines of grey; the fantastic 
Moscow is white or pale yellow, with roofs of dark red 
or light green, varied with cupolas of gold or of 
bright ultramarine with golden stars. 

In Moscow, besides the merchant in the traktir, 
who, active as he may be in business, is too indolent 
to cut up his own pirog or light his own pipe; the 
mowik, who, not only in his devotions, but in the 
presence of any superior from whom he has much to 
fear or to hope, executes a genuine salaam; the watch- 
man, who in the Oriental style guards the house ; and 
the pigeons, who enjoy a special protection utterly 
denied to them in the West; we find traces of the 
East, or at least that which recalls it, in the watch- 
towers of the city (with which the fire-brigades are 
connected), and above all in the bath-houses, of which, 
as of the enormous traktirs or tea-houses, there are 
but few good specimens to be found in St. Petersburgh. 

The reader must allow us to take a bath, and to see 
a fire, in his company. 

The Russians in their ablutions have a preference 
for running streams over pools. This is noticeable, 
not only in the bathing, but in the ordinary mode of 
washing the hands and face in Russia. A Russian 
does not wash his hands in a basin, but holds them 
over a basin, and soaps them and rubs them together 
while his servant pours water over them. At pre- 
sent this is only a custom, but, like other customs, 
there must be a reason for its existence, and whether 
or not it is borrowed from the East (which it appears 
to be), it probably originates in a notion that the 
water, if the hands require washing at all, must become 
impure at the moment of contact. In the same way 
a person immersing himself in a bath must, by so 
doing, even if he has bathed only a few hours before, 
To get into a series 
of baths involve some trouble, and to avoid 
this inconvenience the Orientals (and after them the 
Russians) achieve the desired end by a truly Maho- 


would 


metan alternative: as they cannot throw themselves 
into a series of baths, they cause a series of baths to 
be thrown over them. 

In Russian bath-houses of the best class there are 
public and private compartments (in those for work- 
ing-people there is only one general washing-place). 
A stranger may object to ablution in public—not, 
that he will be soused in the immediate 
vicinity of any one else; but, on the other hand, 
knowing nothing of the language, he may fear that 
in private the attendant will boil him or stifle him 


however, 
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beyond the hope of remedy. The Russians think no 
more of bathing in a general lavatory than of dining 
at a table d’hote, though at baths, as at restaurants, some 
have their private rooms. 

We will imagine ourselves, then, in the general 
dressing and undressing room—a large apartment 
with divans on every side. 
drenched and scrubbed, are reclining on sofas, arrayed 
in gorgeous dressing-gowns (apparently provided by 
the establishment), smeking chibouks, and, perhaps, 
drinking tea. One or twe mere are undressing. About 
that process there can be no mistake. The stranger 
knows that he must begin by taking his clothes off. 
On one side of the room with the divans is an arch, 
through which is perceived a suite of utterly unfur- 
nished apartments, paved with large slabs, and resem- 
bling a succession of sculleries or a capacious slaugh- 
ter-house. From these hot fumes proceed ; and in the 
distance stands a naked victim with ensanguined skin, 
over whose tortured body a ruthless executioner is 
pouring buckets of water, which, from the steam it 
sends forth, must burn like liquid fire. But you are 
undressed, and must go through the ordeal. 

You are received in the first scullery (let us call it 
nothing worse), or, if you hesitat' re led thereto by an 
attendant attired in the court costume of the King of 
the Cannibal Islands, minus the cocked hat and the 
white kid gloves, which, we must add, for the benefit of 
the uninformed, were the only articles of dress worn by 
that monarch on state occasions. But no, the attend- 
ant has across round his neck. In other respects he 
is less clothed even than the models at the Government 
Academy of Paintings, who are not permitted by the 
paternal Minister of Fine Arts to appear in a state of 
utter nudity. 

You have no occasion to speak. Indeed, the best 
thing you can do is to shut your mouth, for the attend- 
ant is about to throw a bucket of water at you. He 
throws it; it is tepid; then another, which is warmer ; 
then another, which is much warmer; and so on cre- 
scendo, unti! it gets near boiling point. In the mean- 
while, in the intervals of the ducking, but not until 
you have been thoroughly saturated with water, the 
chelavek (gargon) who has taken you in hand has laid 
you down on a bench, like a stuck pig about to be 
scraped, and with a handful of matting, impregnated 
with soap, has rubbed you all over from head to foot 
carefully, scrutinisingly, without neglecting a crevice 
or a corner, even to the innermost recesses of your 
We said from head to foot, and, in fact, the 
chelavek will so lather, and rub, and seratch your head, 


ears, 


that you can scarcely help laughing at the absurdity 


of such a proceeding, and will so tickle the soles of 


your feet that you with difficulty avoid kicking out at 
him. 

And now the blood begins to flow (but only inter- 
nally—there are no wounds), and you feel confidence in 
your chelavek, who, without leaving you any time for 
repose on your bench, motions to you to get up that he 
may throw water at you again. He gives it you hot 
and hot, over the head, into the eyes, down the back, 
and then asks you whether you have had enough, or 
whether you have not had enough, and would like 
“ niet” (no) 


something hotter? You reply at random, 


er “da” (yes), without knowing exactly what the 
fellow means ; or you leave him to himself, in which 
case he will probably treat you to a bucket at some- 
thing over 100° Fahrenheit, and lead you to the 


_inner room, if he has not already conducted you there, 


One or two men, newly | 


and then to a hotter one still; and, finally, if you will 
let him, to an innermost of all, where you will observe 
a flight of steps leading to a platform near the ceiling. 

If you seem to take kindly to the serubbing and 
scalding, the chelavek will propose that you should go 
up-stairs to the fiery furnace ; but this is an offer more 
frequently made than accepted —at least, by novices. 


|The pavement and walls of all the bathing-rooms are 


heated ; and in the last of the suite the heat isso great, 
that, without preparation, and without the exposure of 
the skin to the atmosphere, and the perspiration caused 
by the washing and rubbing, it would be impossible to 
bear it. Whether the inferno at the top of the staircase 
is rendered still hotter by the immediate vicinity of a 
stove in the wall, or whether the excessive warmth of 
the temperature can be accounted for solely by the 
rising of the hot air and the vapour which hangs in 


clouds from the ceiling, one thing is certain, that to lie 


on that platform is, as far as one can imagine the situ- 
ation, like lying in an oven. We tried it, and in a few 
seconds felt that we were roasting, — or, at all events, 
stewing. The ordinary temperature on the platform 
(we quote from a good authority) is 126° Fahrenheit— 
a heat which suflices to melt sealing-wax. It is true 
that it also melts human beings, that is to say, it makes 
them perspire most profusely; but it does not make 
their blood simmer, nor them to break the 
On the contrary, it does a cer- 
Thus the Russian bath, taken 
thoroughly, is said to cure rheumatism, several forms 
of neuralgia, and a variety of other acute diseases. 

sut the reader must not be left on the platform, on 
descending from which he will be received by the 
chelavek with a salute of several pails, descending from 
hot to cold, but met terminating, as some will have it, 
with iced water. Neither is the bather —or rather the 
bathed one — expected at the conclusion of his ordeal 
to cool his precious body in snow, These pretty con- 
trasts have been invented, though we believe that it is 
quite true that in summer—when alone it would be 
possible—the peasants, after their ordinary bath, some- 
times take a swim in the nearest river. 


cause 
smallest blood-vessel. 
tain amount of good. 


The Russian bath, which opens every pore in the 
skin, produces a delightful glow, accompanied, how- 
ever, by a certain amount of languor. On the whole, it 
is wonderfully refreshing ; and after any great fatigue 
is quite revivifying. It is impossible not to recognise 
a person who has just returned from the bath. It gives 
a colour to the palest, and is like a fountain of youth to 
those who are no longer young. But this is only for 
a few hours afterwards. The next day the pale are 
paler than ever, and those who ordinarily have a 
colour have lost some of it. The skin has contracted ; 
and the pinched-up, colourless, tanned sort of look, 
which is observable in many Russians, both among the 
women and the men, is doubtless to be attributed as 
much to the baths as to the variations of climate and to 
the severity of the winter. 

If we return once more to the bath-room, where the 
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chelavek will have offered us some sort of robe to wrap | 
_with sheet-iron, I saw from.the top of a neighbouring 


ourselves in, and a long pipe to smoke, we must not 
forget that when the ordinary payment is made to the 
proprietor something is due to the chelavek himself ; 
“na chai,” to use his own expression. Hearing those 
words for the first time in a bath-room the evening of 
my arrival in Moscow, I naturally did not understand 


them in the least; and when the attendant, by way of | 


making his meaning clearer, held a teacup before my 
astonished eyes, I came to the conclusion that he was 
anxious I should have some tea, and signified my will- 
ingness in that respect. 
“tea-money,” in which form all gratuities to servants 
in Russia are given. 

rom water to fire the transition is abrupt, but fire 


breaks out when it is least expected, and we must say | 


a few words about the Russian fire service. In Moscow 
(and the same system is observed in St. Petersburgh 
and all the large cities), there are twelve police 


* quarters,” each of which is superintended, and its in- 
habitants plundered whenever they require, or perhaps | 


do not require, his services, by a qvartalny, otherwise 
known as a major of police. Each “ quarter” has a 
station, from the centre of which rises a lofty watch- 
tower, 80 conspicuous that its summit—a circular plat- 
form —can be seen from every part of the town. One or 
more members of the police are always stationed on 
these platforms, and if there is any disturbance in the 
streets they will perhaps call attention to it; but their 
chief duty is to watch for fires. As soon as a fire 
breaks out the first watchman who discovers it hoists 
on a flagstaff, fixed in the tower for that purpose, a 
certain combination of balls, indicating the “ quarter” 
The 
signal is repeated by all the other watchmen; and as a 
complete system of fire-signals is exhibited outside every 
police-station, all Moscow knows before long what 
houses are likely to be in danger. The balls remain 
on the flagstaff until the flames have been extinguished, 
and at night, instead of the balls, the signal is com- 
posed of coloured lamps. The system would be admi- 
rable if it were well followed up, and if the fire-brigades 
were nearly as useful as they are active and courageous, 


in which the conflagration has been observed. 


At the first news of fire, the General-governor, or the 
Emperor, if he happen to be in Moscow, hastens to the 
apot, where the nearest firemen, who have excellent 
horses and gallop along the streets at a furious pace, 
A Russian 
with its outriders, and its artillery-like equipages, each 


have doubtless already arrived. fire-train 
drawn by a troika,? is a picturesque sight, and has an 
imposing and even a business-like look, when the men 
are hurrying to a fire, and you do not precisely know 
what they are going to do when they get there, nor 
what they are carrying with them. 
to know what he is about, and no time is lost. 


Every one seems 
But 
when they have reached the scene of action, and have 
“ unlimbered ” (so to say), we find that they are 80 
many men in armour, who have brought with them a 
The squirts (for 


they are nothing more) would doubtless have frightened 


few casks of water and some squirts. 
M. de Pourceaugnac into fits ; but for extinguishing fires 
they are of less avail even than our own ineffective 
parish encrines ln one of the hy streets oft Mose ow, 


* Three horses harnessed abreast 


But my Aquarius wanted 


where the houses are nearly all built of wood, roofed in 


building several companies of firemen endeavouring to 
extinguish a fire, which had already consumed one 
dwelling, and threatened to spread much further than 
“next door,” for the wind was blowing live embers in 
all directions. The firemen, armed with their never- 
failing hatchets (with which, if necessary, they will 
cut a house to pieces to save the adjacent ones), got on 
to the roof of one of the burning houses, rolled up the 
sheet-iron like a large map, and in exact proportion as 
they uncovered the building exposed themselves to the 
flames beneath, which rose as they were fed by the 
external air. But other firemen came up, mounted 
their ladders, and crowded round the open roof in such 
numbers, and squirted so vigorously, and threw so 
many buckets of water on to the flames, that they 
actually did put them out. Only, if they had had ser- 
viceable engines they would have done the work with 
less risk, greater certainty, and in halfthe time. The 
neighbours assuredly had not much faith in the speedy 
extinction of the fire, for, at a distance of several houses, 
many of them had already begun to place their valu- 


| ables in carts which stood at the safe end of the street. 


It was interesting to see what these valuables were. 
The first things saved seem to be the holy images, and 
next to them the fur-cloaks, which, when the fur is 
costly and the family is poor, are handed down from 
generation to generation. 

Having jumped from water to fire, we will now 
inake a still more astonishing leap—from fire to ice, 
or snow streets. We are at last really on the point of 
leaving Moscow, but are assured that it is impossible 
to do so, that we should always regret it, unless we, first 
of all, did two things ; viz. travel some distance through 
the snow in a sledge, and visit the Troitza monastery. 
It fortunately occurred to us that as the Troitza monas- 
tery was itself in the country, we might do the two 
things recommended to us at one and the same time, 
and prepared for our pilgrimage—an account of which 
we shall however spare the reader, at all events for the 
present. 

We might have gone home from Moscow through 
Warsaw, and then through Prussia, or through Nijni- 
Novgorod and Kazan, remaining in one of those cities 
until the thaw, and then steaming up the Volga towards 
St. Petersburgh, and thence per steamer to England ; 
or, better still, through the Caucasus and Georgia into 
Anatolia, across the Black Sea to Constantinople, and 
thence, vid Marseilles and Paris, to London. But we 
never got nearer the Caucasus than studying in the 
Moscow news the advertisements of the military and 
other travellers who wished for partners in a sledge to 
Tiflis, and asking the price of the little portable tea- 
apparatuses which are made for the especial con- 
venience of persons starting on a campaign or on any 
long and we missed altogether the Volga 


steamers, which, when we left Moscow, were still frozen 


voyage; 


in their docks. 

Arrived in St. Petersburgh (vid the already described 
line), we found it a dull city after Moscow, the fault, 
however, lying, in all probability, quite as much with 
ourselves as with the magnificent Russian capital. The 
“ Butter-week,” 


or carnival, was in progress, and the 
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principal quay at the end of the “ Nevsky Prospect ”— 


' 
; 


in plain English, “ Avenue of the Neva”— was covered | 


with booths. There was the Italian opera to see, which 
was not open when we passed through St. Petersburgh 


magnificent house, second only in our recollection to 
the unrivalled Moscow Opera (constructed by the same 
architect, M. Cavos), and perhaps, also (if we put size 
and commodiousness out of the comparison) to the 
tastefully decorated Opera of Berlin. 
make a series of visits to the gallery of the Hermitage, 


Hermitage contains the whole of Voltaire’s private 
library. It was after a careful examination of it that 


_M. de Maistre wrote his remarks concerning Voltaire’s 
characteristic indifference to truth, as shown in the nu- 
in the summer of the previous year, and which is a_ 


We had also to_ 


which possesses Brouloff’s “ Destruction of Pompeii,” | 
of the people that these state establishments have an 


and a few other works of merit by Russian artists, to- 


gether with a marvellous collection of Italian, Flemish, | 





and Dutch paintings— of which the Titians and Rem- 
brandts are especially remarkable, both for their number 
and for their rare merit. Here, too, is the wonderful 


merous incorrect editions of important works studied by 
him, and annotated in his own hand. 

Some of the Imperial manufactories, the School of 
Mines—in fact, any or all of the Government institutions 
in or near St. Petersburgh — ought also to be visited, if 
only to see the magnificence of the buildings, and the 
neatness and order of all the internal arrangements. 
The Russian Government is so far a-head of the mass 


effect in Russia they could not possibly have in any 


other country ; and it is a fact that the Russian Govern- 


comic series of pictures by Paul Potter (in a style sup- | 


posed to have been invented by Granville), the “ Ani- 
mals sitting in Judgment on Man.” Without attempting 
to give an account of the treasures of the Hermitage 
Gallery, we must call attention to two seemingly unim- 
portant “ restorations” that have been made during the 


present reign, but which have their significance as | 


testifying to the liberal-mindedn: — of Alexander IL., of 


which fresh proofs are met in every direction: Hou- | 
don’s admirable marble bust of Voltaire, of which the | 


bust at the Théatre Frangais is a repetition, had been 
consigned by Nicolas, the great anti -“ idéologue” (who 
must have had a peculiar horror of the all-examining 
author of the Philosophical Dictionary), to some lumber- 
room in the palace ; and, from the same motives of pro- 


priety which induce the Ministers of Fine Art to dis- | 


countenance the utter nudity of Academy models, 
Rembrandt's * Danaé,” remarkable for the forcible draw- 
ing of the principal figure, and for the voluptuousness 
expressed in her attitude and in her rather common 
order of face, had been removed from the public gaze, 
and could not be seen unless the visitor went through 
the tedious form of procuring a special permission to 
view it. We are sure that no person of education— 
except, perhaps, the editor of the Univers, who regards 
some of the greatest pictures ever painted as diabolical 
devices, because, by his own account, he is unable to 
look at the Correggio in the square room of the Louvre, 
without “ feeling like a Satyr,” — would object to Rem- 
brandt’s “ Danaé” occupying its present position on 
the walls of the Hermitage. But it was worthy of the 
sovereign who persecuted the Moscow University, and 
increased the rigour of the censorship, to imagine that 
the youth of his empire could be corrupted by the sight 
of a fine picture. 

The Imperial library, with its admirably-arranged 
catalogue (on the plan of Adelung), is another of the 
things that must be seen at St. Petersburgh. In one of 
the rooms, enclosed in glass cases, are a variety of 
manuscript curiosities, the most remarkable of which is 
the astonishing apophthegm given to Louis XIV. as a 
boy to write “ copies” from—“ Les rois Font ce qui leur 
plait :” a notion which he certainly carried out to the 
best of his ability in after-life. “ J attends le moman de 
reveire mes chairs soldats,” is another specimen of royal 
orthography. Besides many volumes of manuscript 
by that author w hich have never heen published, the 


fantastic Stonehenge imaginable. 
' celebrated peroration of his celebrated pamphlet, ad- 


ment not only employs but creates the best high-class 
workmen in the empire. Some of the “ Fabriks” are 
like palaces, and so are other public buildings of a less 
dignified character. Thus, one day happening to drive 
past an edifice with an unusually splendid facade, 
guarded by beadles of imposing aspect in the imperial 
livery, we asked our ésvoschik the name of the place. 

“ The Government pawn-oflice,” he replied. 

“You must make a mistake,” we said, flattering 
ourselves that we knew the difference between a palace 
and a pawnbroker’s. 

“I ought to knew,” returned the man, with a 
smile, “for [ am pawned there myself, with all my 
family.” 

The lively isvoschik was a serf attached to an estate 
whose proprietor had borrowed money on mortgage 
from the Government. 

Before leaving St. Petersburgh we made an expedi- 
tion along the frozen river to Cronstadt. The thaw 
was not expected for at least a fortnight, and the ice 
was about a yard and a half thick —thicker than which 
it seldom if ever becomes. On the right, as we stood 
on the palatial side of the stream, the Neva was crossed 
by the race-course, where renowned trotters, drawing 
On the other side the 
ice was in several places broken up, and men were 
waiting with sledges to carry away the enormous 
transparent lumps, which were arranged in Druidical 
circles, and which, when the sun illuminated them and 
brought out their prismatic colours, made the most 
M. Proudhon, in the 


the lightest of sledges, contend. 


dresses those who have taken exclusive possession of 
the soil, and calls upon them, with indigpant sarcasm, 
to partition the sea and the light of heaven as they 
have already partitioned the land. In Russia the frozen 


waters have actually been mare into “ property,” but it 


is only the taking possession of it without due authori- 
sation that is regarded as “un vol.” A contractor holds 
from Government, or from the municipality of St. Peters- 
burgh, the right of selling the ice of the Neva. 
when the Wenham Lake supply failed, a whole cargo 
was shipped from the nearest open port to London, but, 
as a general rule, the sale is confined to St. Petersburgh, 
The con- 


Once, 


where almost every one has an ice-house. 
tractors mark off a certain portion of ice, and with a 
sharp instrument made for the purpose cut it into long 
slices, and divide it again transversely into squares, like 
a Yorkshire pudding. The blocks, after being lifted 
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out of the water, are arranged in the manner we have 
described, and are afterwards sent off one by one to 


the purchasers, each block being a sufficient load 


for a sledge drawn by a single horse. There is a 


regular ice-market on the Neva; and no more tho- | 


burgh; but whatever instruction was offered, the 
sailors accepted thankfully, and the Russian Govern- 
ment placed at the disposal of the committee one of its 


public’ buildings, in acknowledgment of which the 


| 


roughly winter picture can be seen than the sledges | 


returning from it,—the frost-bearded drivers sitting 
each on his block like statues on pedestals. 

There is something truly Arctic in the aspect of the 
gradually-widening Neva between St. Petersburgh and 
Cronstadt. After a few miles nothing but ice, with 
here and there a snowdrift, and at every verst a signal- 
post, is to be seen. At certain intervals there are 
stations where the sentinels from time to time, and 
almost continuously after dusk, ring bells for the guid- 


ance of travellers who may have wandered from the | 


proper course, which, after a snow-storm and when the 
weather is misty, often happens, even in the day-time. 


in one place by an effective “ detail”——the skeleton of 
an unfortunate horse, completely bleached, and as bare 
as if the flesh had been gnawed from the bones by 
wolves. However, there is no sort of danger about a 
sledge journey from St. Petersburgh to Cronstadt. 
Almost the only accidents possible are those which 
might arise from occasional fissures in the ice, caused, 


English residents afterwards presented a certain sum 
of money to one of the Russian charities. A great deal 
has been written as to the possibility of taking 
Cronstadt, but we believe the above to be the first ac- 
count that has ever been published of its peaceful occu- 
pation by the English during the winter of 1856-7. 

And now, without further interruption, from St. 
Petersburgh to the Russian frontier. The way was long, 


the wind was cold—in. fact, it was a winter’s evening 
_in St. Petersburgh towards the end of March when we 


started on our five days’ journey through the snow. 
By far the best way of travelling in Russia, as it 
appears to us now, is in a light, open sledge, which 


_ you can buy for a mere trifle, and can sell at the Prus- 
The hyperborean character of the scene was added to | 


probably, by strong currents, but which, when they | 


are at all wide, are always carefully bridged over. 


a refreshment-house and tavern, built of wood, and 
fastened into the ice by means of beams. The founda- 
tion is secure enough, but towards the end of winter 
the hostelry has rather an unsteady appearance, owing, 
probably, to the flux and reflux of the tide, which in 
some places quite destroy the level of the ice. Indeed, 


ated from the ice which surrounded it, and which had 
to be cut through every morning, to avoid the strain 
its rise and fall would otherwise have caused to the 
timbers. 

Owing to the early and unexpected appearance of 
winter, a large number of vessels, of which by far the 
greater part were English, had been frozen in ; so that 
Cronstadt until the thaw had in many respects the 
appearance of an English seaport. The names of the 
hotels and taverns were all painted up in English, more 
or less correct. 


sian frontier for half its original cost. Post-horses will 
be supplied to you with or without delay at the various 
stations — unless some one more important happens to 
want the last horses in the stables— at something like 
twopence a mile for a team of three; this is allowing 
one horse more than is necessary, unless you are travel- 
ling with another person and have a great deal of lug- 
gage. If your companion should be a lady, you must 
abandon all thoughts of an ordinary sledge, and should 


_ purchase a kilitka, which has the protection of a hood, 
Half-way between St. Petersburgh and Cronstadt is | 


and is altogether a heavier vehicle, requiring three 
horses, for physical reasons, and also according to law. 
The kibitka, however, only costs a few pounds, and can be 


disposed of as easily as the sledge, and on similar terms. 
| Before starting it is necessary to procure a padarojna, a 


sort of feuille de route, requiring the station-masters 


_ along, the road, who are Government servants, to supply 
at Cronstadt we found every ship in the harbour separ- | 


the holder with horses ; and a foreigner contemplating 


_a sledge journey of any length would do well to make 


mention other advantages. 


it in company with some Russian, who will be able to 
do all the necessary bullying at the post-houses, not to 
Russians often propose by 
advertisement to join another person on a long expedi- 
tion ; sothat Englishmen who have no personal acquaint- 
ances among the Russians need not for that reason have 
any difficulty in making the arrangement suggested. 


Another plan is to engage a courier. Sut most 


_ foreigners seem to consider it less troublesome to take 


The streets were full of English sailors | 


(who, by the way, walked about without fur, without | 
great-coats, without even gloves or goloshes, and with | 


their breasts exposed), and a large pleasure-garden (the 
Cronstadt Cremorne), with all its tenements, had been 
hired by a certain number of them as a place of habita- 
tion. Inthe harbour the long rows of ships had had 
London names given to them; thus we walked down 
“Long Acre,” “ High Street,” the “ Commercial Road,” 
and similar important thoroughfares. More than all, 
the English sailors, many and uproarieus as were their 
jollifications and their sprees during their half-year's 
sojourn at Cronstadt, gained everlasting credit by 
establishing temporary schools in the Russian military 
port both for the ships’ boys and for themselves. 
Of course they were aided in this by the English 
residents, among whom were the clergymen of the 
English church both at Cronstadt and at St. Peters- 


the diligence, which is never kept waiting for horses, ex- 
cept under extraordinary circumstances—such as the 
passage immediatelybefore of a Government messenger. 
The advantage of taking your own sledge is that you 
travel faster -— ifthe horses are always ready — and that 
you can stop where you please, whereas, in going from 
St. Petersburgh or Moscow to Warsaw, or from St. 
Petersburgh to the Prussian frontier, the diligence never 
stops, except for relays, or because the lumbering vehicle 
has stuck fast in the snow, or has slipped into a small pit 
at the side of the road, and requires additional horses 
to extricate it. 

We must add—and this explains some of the in- 
conveniences of Russian travelling—that Russians as 
a rule never stop, when they have once set out on an 





expedition, until they have reached their journey’s end. 
They want nothing by the roadside except bread and 
hot water for their tea, which, with other articles of 
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refreshment, they usually carry with them. As a 
natural consequence of this (it has now become to 
some extent the cause of the continuance of the system), 
the station-masters have seldom anything fit to offer to 
any but the most hungry traveller ; and an Englishman | 
starting from St. Petersburgh with English notions of 
hotel conveniences on the road, is woefully disappointed | 
at every station until he enters the Polish provinces, when | 
in a certain village of mud, peopled by the dirtiest of | 
Polish Jews that Poland and Judea combined could 
produce, he becomes desperate at being offered nothing | 
but a piece of black bread and the use ofa tea-urn. We | 
remember that for the hot water and a sight of the black | 
bread the infamous proprietor charged the company of | 
travellers as if each had been liberally supplied with 
tea and its usual accompaniments. Perhaps he was 
annoyed that no one tried the strength of his teeth on 
the curious piece of loaf, which was as hard as a stone, | 
and, but for its costliness, might have been entitled to 
a place in the Museum of “ Economic Geology.” 

The stations near St. Petersburgh are far better 
than those near the Prussian (once Polish) frontier, 
and there is a marvellous similarity between all of 
them until after you pass Riga. The best description 
there can be given of them an inventory of the 
things contained in any one. Four tables with four 
candlesticks upon them; three sofas; three benches 
with three teapots on them ; a portrait of the Emperor, 
a looking-glass, and a list of prices. On entering the 
room the men walk straight up to the carte to see if 
they are likely to get anything fit to eat or drink ; the 
ladies go first to the looking-glass. 

We should like to give some particulars of our jour- 
ney from St. Petersburgh to Tauroggen, but the inci- 
dents, though violent, were not exciting in any but a | 
physical sense, and consisted entirely of falls from ledges | 
of frozen snow (caused by a recent storm and drift) into 
hollows on the other side, some six or eight feet deep. 
At times the diligence (which was of course on rails) 
seemed in an utterly hopeless position, being, in fact, | 
more than once thrown literally on its beam-ends. But 
ten horses sufficed to pull it to rights, and to drag it, 
jolting and leaping elephantine leaps, as it went, over 
great ridges and little ravines and whatever happened 
to be inthe way. When we reached a station, the con- 
ductor in a polyglot dialect which well became him as an 
experienced traveller, would say to the passengers with- | 
out regard to their nationality, “Moosieu, tchai trinken,” | 
which meant that we might get out and have some tea. 
Every one got out at every station, except when by | 
some chance a few of the passengers had succeeded in 
getting to sleep, and even then the magic formula, 
“ Moosieu, tchai trinken,” generally roused them. It 
must be remembered that the tea was sure to be good | 
and refreshing, while the sleep was always doubtful. 
For my own part, the only real sleep I obtained was at 
Riga, where there was a delay of nearly an hour ; but 
that was the sleep of the top,—a condensed sleep, from 
which I woke as from a dream that might have lasted | 
a year. 

Once the amiable conductor had an interesting 
quarrel in one of the stations with a Livonian clergy- 
man, before whom he had omitted to uncover himeelf, 
and who, with a face as red as a turkey-cock, abused 














him for a good five minutes for his confounded impu- 
dence in not paying proper respect to a Christian 
pastor. There was a German Baron, too, from Riga 
(where our conductor had to take a second diligence 
under his care), who was starved into affected sociability 
through not having provided himself with tea before 
starting on his travels; and his wife the Baroness, 
who, indignant at being obliged for some reason or 
other to travel in a public diligence, consoled herself 
by abstaining from all intercourse with her fellow- 
passengers, and by refusing to quit the carriage to sit 
down with a Polish and a French lady, from whom she, 
however, contrived to obtain some tea through the 
ingenuity of her servant and the rapacity of her hus- 
band. I can remember, too, innumerable verst-posts, 
which, in the absence of all scenery except snow, it was 
quite a pleasure to count, and black-and-white barriers, 
marking the boundaries of certain districts, which hung 
out of the guard-houses across the road like fishing- 
rods. Then there was a wonderful drive of eighteen 
miles along a raised-road which was mathematically 
straight (lying evenly between its extreme stations), 
and which stood out like a jetty above the sea of 
snow that surrounded it, and had a lamp like a light- 
house at each end. Then at Tauroggen there was a 
pleasant and quite unexpected meeting with some 
English bottled stout, which was discovered by a 
Finnish captain, who said he liked everything English 
but the English marauding expeditions in the Gulf of 
Finland, and which was partaken of by every one except 
the German Baroness, who actually preferred standing 
outside in the frost to entering a kind of tavern where 
people who travelled in diligences were drinking beer. 

The Prussian frontier is marked by a fishing-rod 
barrier, like those on the Russian roads, except that on 
the Russian barriers the black-and-white diamond-check 
is relieved, or perhaps made still uglier, by the addition 
of a thin red stripe. On the other side stands a sentinel 
in a helmet and a grey great-coat, a uniform which only 
differs from that-of the Russian line in being a tighter 
fit. The fields, as in Russia, are still covered with 
snow ; but the snow is melting. In the little recep- 
tion-room, half café, half custom-house, where the bag- 
gage is examined, there is, as in the Russian post- 
houses, a portrait of His Majesty ; but we are ten yards 
from Russia now, and this Majesty is the King of 
Prussia. A young lcdy from St. Petersburgh asks 
innocently whether that is not the portrait of some 


_ member of the Imperial family? This causes a laugh, 


in which the Polish lady heartily joins, for Prussia 
is not yet supposed to have an independent policy. 
Coffee and rolls are brought in, and much sensation 
is caused by the production of a table-cloth as white 
as the milk, and which, when it is spread out on the 
table, excites murmurs of applause, for during nearly a 
week we have not been accustomed to cleanliness. 
The large-handed Phillises are pleased at the effect their 
entertainment is producing upon the poor Russian 
savages ; and the custom-house officer is almost patron- 
ising with his civility, as much as to say, “ This is not 
the sort of thing you are accustomed to on the other 
You are now in a 
civilised country.” At last the conductor attached to 
the “ extra-fast-post,” takes up the idea, and thinks he 


side, my poor emancipated serfs. 
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must distinguish himself by a voluntary on the horn. | 


We enter the carriage. The postilion succeeds in 
playing a tune. He is certainly more of a virtuoso than 
our Russian friend, who used merely to blow on his 
bugle a very loud blast whenever there was occasion to 
warn the labourers with their carts, or the drovers with 
their herds, or the workmen who were clearing the road 
that he was coming, that it would be advisable to get 
out of his way. But when the road was tolerably 
level, with only a snow-drift here and there, not more 
than two or three feet high, he would make his horses 
gallop their ten miles an hour, whereas the cornist of 
the German “ extra-schnell-post ” has no notion of any 
pace beyond an amble. No one need or would get out 
of his way until it suited him to do so, and that is why 
he puts his whole trust in his horn, which he blows as | 
if horn-playing were his sole business, and the convey- 

ance of passengers from the frontier to Tilsit did not. 
concern him in the least. If it were not for that parti- 

coloured barrier, the Russian conductor, even now 

when the German is half way to Tilsit, would catch him | 
up long before he reached the city of the treaty. It | 
would be well for the Germans if the energetic Russian 
driver and the sentimental Gerinan horn-player were 
not representative men ; for some day, when the road is 
clear, the St. Petersburgh diligence may enter Taurog- 
gen at such a pace that it will be impossible to stop it. 
Its course would not be impeded by any slender barriers 
of black and white ; it would gallop along the smooth | 
road to Tilsit and on to Kénigsberg. Ifthe Russians 
really had projects of invasion, aud wished only to wait 
until they had overeome the obstacles presented by 
their own country, they would not find much to oppose 
them in Germany. 











THE DEATH OF ZURBARAN. | 
By T. MORTEN. | 


FRANCISCO ZURBARAN, the “Spanish Caravaggio,” as he is 

often called—Ford would have him styled the Spanish Titian 

— was born in 1596, at Fuentes de Cantos, a small town of | 
Estremadura, situated among the hills of the sierra that | 
divides that province from Andalusia. He studied under | 
Pablo Roelas at Seville where he subsequently worked and 
lived, and where the best, indeed the chief, part of his pic- | 
tures are still to be found. Soult removed some of them to | 
Paris; notably the masterpiece of all—- the “ Apotheosis of | 
Thomas Aquinas,” painted in 1625 for el Colegio de Santo 
Tomas ; but Wellington recovered and restored this picture, 
which is curiously interesting from the fact that the head of 
Saint Thomas is the portrait of Don Augustin de Escobar: 
probably one of the painter's best patrons. His father, who 
was a well-to-do farmer of Fuentes de Cantos, fortunately 
for him did net attempt to oppose Francisco's passion for 
art; on the contrary, he gave him all the facilities in his 
power, and sent him to Seville to study under one of the 
first masters of the day. Zurbaran always clung to his native 
place, and was with difficulty allured away into the great and 
gallant society of the court, ever ready to recognise artistic 
talent, even in those days of etiquette and the divinity of 
“blue blood.” The king, Philip IV., alone knew how to 
conquer him. He wished to have the painter at his palace 
of Madrid, to help in the adornment of el Buen Retiro, where 
he designed to gather together all the choicest things laid 
open to him by art or commerce; and when inviting him 
there, he laid his hand on the artist’s shoulder with that 
kingly condescension and royal friendliness peculiar to him, 
saying: “ You have long been a king among the painters; 


living, breathing flesh alone can teach him. 


_rhasius and Baroccio.” 


now come, be painter to the king!” That kindly half- 
caress conquered Zurbaran, whom, perhaps, no bribe of gold 
or honour would have touched; and he went to el Buen 
Retiro, where he painted the labours of Hercules. This was 
in 1630. But his forte was in rendering Carthusian monks. 
“No one ever painted a fleecy-hosiery Carthusian monk 
like him,” says Ford; while in the substanee, texture, splen- 
dour, and gorgeousness of his brocades and silken stuffs he 
surpasses even Veronese himself. A large picture of his at 
the convent of the Barefooted Carthusians at Seville (the 
order of la Merced Calzado) representing the history of San 
Pedro Nolasco, is a masterpiece in its way. It is full of 
monks all clothed in white; yet the draperies are so admi- 
rably managed, and the rendering of the varying shades of 
white so truthful and exact, that there is no effect of mono- 
tony, coldness, or flatness. It is even a greater triumph of 
skill than the three whites of Rubens’ “ Deseent from the 
Cross” at Antwerp. His principal defect in painting was a 
too great hardness of outline, got by studying more from 
the lay figure than from the living model. His limbs, too, 
often want bone in them: they are more in outline than 
substance, superficial indications of form rather than firm 
and rounded flesh growing over a central support. These 
are faults inevitable to the artist who trusts more to posture 
than to anatomy, and thinks he can learn from wood what 
Another 
marked characteristic of his—we will not say fault this 
time—is the excessive pinkiness of his female lips and 
cheeks. ‘“ They look as if fed on roses, as was said of Par- 
But this was owing to the universal 
use of rouge; so that, however unnatural the tint, it was 
what the painter actually saw—a monstrosity faithfully 
and accurately preserved. 

His werks show a fervid, ascetic imagination ; just such 
gloomy enthusiasm as belongs to the land where an auto 
da fe is regarded as the proper tribute to a God of Love, and 
the faithful exercise of orthodox power. We have a picture in 


_ the National Gallery attributed to him, “ Franciscan Monk 
| praying,” which will bear out our view of the quality and 
character of his mind; but his works, and even his name, 

are very little known in England. 


in our engraving Mr. 
Morten has represented the last incident of Zurbaran’s life: 
an incident in strange keeping with the whole of his career. 
Returning from Madrid, he buried himself anew behind the 
beloved mountains of his childhood, dividing his time, as 
became a good Spaniard, between painting and praying, and 
wedding Art and devotion indissolmbly in his heart. When 
an old man in health and life, though not se very old in 


_ years—for he was but sixty-six—he one day went to pay 


his accustomed devotions at the shrine ofa certain favouréie 
convent. Here, in the midst of his prayers, he was attacked 
by severe illness; so severe as to be unable to be removed 
home. He was placed in the cell of one of the monks, and 
there kept until his death, which occurred very soon after. 


At the last moment of all he seized his palette and Drush, 
and with a look of intense earnestness and devotion began 


making a sketch of the head of Christ; firmly believing 
that He was present there beside him, encouraging and 
supporting him. Mr. Morten’s picture has well preserved all 
the probable accessories of such ascene. The weeping friend 
or son; the stolid monks, with no human pity on their 
faces, and with simple curiosity and greed in the look and 
attitude of the only one who expresses anything beyond 
what a statue might express; the wild, wan, fervid look of 
the dying man, lost to all things outward and intent only 
on rendering the divine idea possessing him; the narrow 
cell; the stifling air; and the ebony crucifix hanging against 
the rough wali—in each circumstance we recognise the 
hand of a thoughtful and conscientious worker, anxious to 
raise himself to the height of the ideal he would embody. 
Mr. Morten has not elaborated his sketch into a painted 
picture; perhaps that is to come, when he has thought out 
every detail thoroughly. E. L. L. 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 
OR, MILES CASSIDY’S CONTRACT. 
A Picture Story. 
By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XXJ.—-THE MURDER OUT. 


TuE course of Edward Cassidy’s examination might 
have been that of true love itself. It was fated not to 
run smoothly towards a reasonably anticipated conclu- 
sion. Only one more interruption to the proceedings, 
however, remains to be chronicled. 

While the audience were consoling themselves as 
they best might for the non-appearance of so distin- 
guished a performer as Sir Paul Evershed, the trampling 
of many feet and the murmurs of many voices were 
heard approaching the court-house. Mr. Twist’s right- 
hand man, James, entered with an air of importance, 
and whispered a few words to the magistrate, among 
which the significant expression, “ Got the right man,” 
was audible to the nearest bystanders. The magis- 
trate nodded, and whispered in reply, James bustled 
out of the court, and return 
rear of a singular procession. 

First, Mr. Twist himself, as general in command of 
the division. Immediately following, and paternally 
watched by that officer, came our friend Soft Jimmy, 
bearing in his gigantic arms a burden, at the sight of 
which every spectator shuddered and sickened, It 
was the figure—or rather the living anatomy —of a 
man, reduced to a state of emaciation and squalor that 
was inconceivably horrible to behold. It was difficult, 
at first, to believe that the object was alive. It seemed 
rather a newly-exhumed corpse, reeking with the dews 
and exhalations of the grave. The limbs hung power- 
less, the spine was bent into an unresisting curve, the 
head fell heavily over the bearer’s arm. <A glance at 
the upturned face was requisite to convince the spec- 





hortly afterwards in the | 


sion, surmounted by the bloodless, expressionless visage 
of a corpse? Such was the unhappy widow's appear- 
ance as she entered the court of justice. 

One of the constables at her side carried a bundle, 

“ Bravo, Special!” said Mr. Twist, slapping the 
idiot approvingly on the back. “ You'll make a name 
at Bow Street, yet! Put him down there!” 

Jimmy deposited his burden in a seat indicated, and 
looked around him with a swelling chest and a dilating 
eye. Jimmy had distinguished himself by the capture 
of Sam Quelch, and was as proud as a terrier that has 
killed a rat— ay, or as a St. George who has overcome 
a slragon. 

As I presume no doubt exists in the reader's mind 
that Sam Quelch was the real and sole author of the 
crime which we have seen place Edward Cassidy in 
such awkward peril, I may as well state briefly that 
such was satisfactorily proved to be the case within a 
very few minutes of Sam’s appearance in custody. The 
proofs against him were so overwhelming that he made 
no attempt to refute them. Indeed, he had scarcely 
the physical power to do so. To plead guilty and 
whimper for his life, which seemed to be fast desert- 
ing him, was all he was equal to. Ned Cassidy was 
immediately set at liberty, assured by the magistrate 


_ that his character was without a stain. 


The circumstances of the murder and of its detec- 


| tion may be briefly narrated. 


Poor Mr. Gioyanni, it appeared, had really fallen a 
martyr to the canon of law and friendship. He had 
surprised Sam Quelch in the act of rifling the strong 
box of his revered friend and landlord, and Sam had 
been under the painful necessity of silencing him. This 
had proved, perhaps, an easier task than the operator 
had expected, for the Italian was old and enfeebled by 
a complication of diseases; the murderer's unlucky 
grip had possibly only anticipated a natural death by 
a few days: whereas Sam, while counterfeiting lin- 


_gering illness, had accumulated muscular fibre at the 


tator that a living creature was before him ; but that) 
that he had not intended to kill the old gentleman, but 


sufficed most fearfully. It was a sight to be avoided — 
never to be forgotten. The eyes, blood-shot, wide open, 
and lighted by an unearthly brilliancy, seemed really 
as if they would burst from their parched and enfeebled 
ligaments. The inflamed nostrils quivered and dilated 
like those of a horse in mortal peril. The attenuated 
muscles of the forehead and cheeks were rigidly fixed 
in deep corrugations. The teeth were firmly set together. 
The parched, bloodless lips, separated above them, 
moved idly, as if without the guidance of volition. <A 
more abject picture of Terror congealing into Despair 
could not be imagined. 

And to this complexion, reader, had our missing 
acquaintance, Mr. Samuel Quelch, been brought by the 
combined forces of character and circumstances. 

Horrible as was Sam’s aspect, it was yet more 
endurable than that of another personage in the newly 
arrived group. This was the miserable wretch’s more 
wretched mother, who walked rigidly after him be- 
tween two constables. The idea of a dead body with 
a living head — its features the incarnation of mortal 


What shall be said of a 


Fear— is awful enough. 


human figure erect, and moving with measured preci- 


expense of Miles Cassidy's flesh-pots. Sam declared 


merely to frighten him into silence; but as he had 


| stabbed the old gentleman first, and throttled him 
_ afterwards, the excuse was not accepted as one of re- 
_markable validity. 


Next to an inherent disposition to do evil and to 
feed well, Sam had been tempted to his crime by one 
of those baits of opportunity which the enemy of man 
is so diligent in tossing into the troublous waters of 
human existence. In the ample leisure afforded him, 
in his assumed character of invalid, he had amused 
himself (with an eye to business), with making a care- 
ful survey of the carpenter's premises. A is an 
old-fashioned town of monastic origin, and is curiously 
undermined with subterranean passages. Of course, 
the usual explanation of such mysteries obtains cre- 
dence among the simple-minded natives. There was 
once, they say, a monastery on one side of the river, 
and a nunnery on the other. Subfluvial communica- 
tion between the two edifices was established with a 
view to unhallowed practices, for which some precedent 
may be found in the veritable legend of the Comte Ory. 
With these idle stories we have nothing to do. Let it 
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suffice that Miles Cassidy's house and workshop— 
standing as we know on the brink of the river—had 
been built originally on the site, and partly from the 
débris, of some forgotten ecclesiastical edifice. On the 
right hand of the courtyard stood a boat-shed, the 
space of which was occupied chiefly by an invalided 
punt. Mr. Quelch, seeking a convenient hiding-place 
for certain inconsiderable spoils of various larcenies 
(committed by him during his convalescence, for the 


purpose of keeping his hand in practice), had dis-— 


covered that the flat bottom of this punt, rotted by 
age and exposure, was removable, nobody apparently 
being aware of the circumstance. Between the planks 
of the punt and the unpaved ground beneath Sam had 
been in the habit of concealing the fruits of his magpie 
industry. One day, having imperative cause for sudden 
concealment of a newly acquired prize, he had jumped 
somewhat heavily upon this ground. To his horror 


the soil gave way beneath him, and he found him- | 


self precipitated to a depth of several feet below the 
surface. Recovered from his first surprise and alarm, he 
reconnoitered his situation, and found that he stood ina 
vaulted passage, extending some yards in the direction 
of the river. 
being choked up by stones and rubbish. 

The mere discovery of such a glorious hiding-place 
to an individual of Sam’s secretive tendencies was a 
temptation to robbery. A painter in contemplation 
of an unusually well-prepared canvas ; a country actor 


Here it came to an abrupt termination, | 


for the first time standing on the boards of a Lon- | 


don theatre; a poor enthusiastic fiddler entrusted 
with a priceless Cremona or Stradivarius; a South- 
sea Island tattooer with the offer of a white man’s 
skin to operate upon ;—none of these could be more 
violently provoked to an exercise of his artistic talents 
than was Sam Quelch by the discovery of such an 
admirable receptacle for plunder. 
to be a brigand, with the exclusive possession of a 
robber’s cave like that? 

Sam had the elements of a really great criminal 
in his composition, His plan of the robbery — which it 
is believed has been pretty clearly indicated in a pre- 
vious chapter—was very skilfully contrived. 


place. It was an injudicious step ; but remember, that 
Sam had been taken at a disadvantage. The crime of 
murder had not originally entered into his programme, 
and it was a first attempt. He was naturally a little 
flurried. 

Mr. Twist, on the night of the murder, had made no 
careful inspection of the premises, being fully convinced 
that the culprits had made off, and that it was his duty 
to follow them. In the morning he had returned to re- 
connoitre. But the aspect of the old punt, lying appa- 
rently on the solid earth, had not excited his suspicion. 
Sam had, therefore, lain undisturbed in his hiding- 
place. Hearing, however, the coustant sound of voices 
and footsteps, he had feared to emerge till nightfall. 
In the course of the afternoon some workmen, for con- 
venience, placed some heavy masses of timber in the 
old punt. In the evening, Sam, trying to lift the 
roof of his sanctuary, found himself a prisoner! 

The sufferings of the unhappy wretch may be ima- 
gined. His choice lay between starvation and hanging. 
To give the alarm would have been fatal—to remain 
where he was, lingering death. On the second day of 
his confinement he could think of nothing better than 
to scoop out with his pocket-knife a small hole in the 
immovable planks above him, for the sake of a little 
fresh air and daylight, with the opportunity of listening 
to what went on in the courtyard. 

His only hope was in the aid of the poor creature 
who had been his uncomplaining victim from his birth, 
namely, his mother. If he could attract her attention she 
might, at least, furnish him with food and drink, per- 
haps the means of escape. Some time, however, elapsed 
before this opportunity was afforded him. The poor 
rascal was almost at his last extremity and growing 
desperate, when, hearing a familiar footstep and the 


rustle of female garments, he mustered strength and 


Who could refuse | 


| 
| 


j 
| 
i 


counterfeited illness, the early retirement to rest, and | 


the “ hocnssing” 
of a high order in their degree, and most guccessfully 
carried out. The unexpected return, however, of Miles 
and Mr. Giovanni had frustrated the artist’s best in- 
tentions. That awkward necessity of throttling Mr. 
Giovanni had thrown him out of his calculations a 
little. Still, like a true general, Sam had the pre- 
sence of mind to extract benefit even from disaster. 
The disagreeable business accomplished, he bethought 
him of his friend Sir Paul Evershed’s anxiety to ob- 
tain certain papers believed to be in the possessi: n 
of the He accordingly rifled the dead 
man’s pocket, finding therein a packet of documents, 
evidently secured with the most jealous care. These 
Sam considered might prove of service in the hour 
of peril. (He had all Sir Paul's philosophy about 
him, you see!) Having secured them, he made his 


deceased. 


escape through the window by which he had entered. | 


On reaching the courtyard he found the household 
alarmed, and betook himself instinctively to his hiding- 


of Soft Jimmy, were inspirations | 
-and the Fair Maid of Perth. 


_ would only have served to betray him. 


The | from time to time in the hiding-place, where he lay 


courage to gasp out the word “ mother.” 

The widow recognised the well-known voice. Let 
us pass over the painful details of this episode. 
Suffice it that the woman found herself unable to li- 
berate her son without calling for assistance, which 
She fed him 


with his useless ill-gotten gold; thus enacting a 
hideous squalid parody on the sweet story of Rothesay 
The maternal succour, 
however, came too late ; famine, cold, and terror, had 
done their work. Sam would have had his mother take 
some of the money, which he could easily pass her 
through the opening he had made with his knife, and 
purchase with it the assistance of some of his disre- 
putable acquaintances in the purlieus of Oxford, who, 
he hoped, might find some means to rescue him, With 
this proposal the widow obstinately refused compliance. 
She would not touch the gold of which her benefactor 
had been robbed. The papers found on the person of 
Mr. Giovanni, which Sam had solaced the first day of his 
confinement by looking over at the light of his extem- 
pore window, she agreed to take charge of, on her son’s 
assurance that, in the event of his capture, they might 
prove the means of his liberation. 

There were the materials of a Fouché, if not abso- 
lutely of a Richelieu, about Mr. Twist. He had an 
admirable scent for a useful instrument. He had been 
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strangely fascinated by Miles Cassidy's ingenious idea, 
only recently brought within his observation, of making 


a watch-dog and hall-porter of a devoted unreasoning | 


idiot. Such an agent, Mr. Twist argued, might be made 
very serviceable for detective purposes. He took a 
huge fancy to Soft Jimmy, whom he won to his con- 


stabulary desires, less by small gifts and playful atten- | 


tions—that dose of soporific gruel had made Jimmy 
very suspicious—than by the device of persuading 
Miles Cassidy to impress upon his half-witted henchman 
the imperative duty of obeying the instructions of Mr. 


Twist on all occasions, as implicitly as if they were his | 


own. Mr. Twist gave Jimmy to understand that, in 
the event of his failing in obedience, Edward Cassidy 
would be hanged, and he, Jimmy, would be execrated 
by the entire family as the cause of that calamity. On 


the very day of Widow Quelch’s discovery of her son’s | 


situation, Mr. Twist, ever hanging about the premises 
—chewing botanical specimens and whistling lively 
measures, as was his wont — divined at once, from the 


unhappy woman's trepidation and dejection, that she | 


was in the secret of Sam’s whereabouts. 


He therefore | 


commanded Jimmy, under the most fearful penalties, to | 


watch her movements, and, if he should succeed in 
tracking her to Sam’s hidiny-place, to bring the 
latter, at all hazards, dead alive, to the police 
court. 


Lady 


“Tf he can once pin his bull,” Mr. Twist soliloquised, | 


“he won't let go alive. 
When this business is settled I'll see if I can’t persuade 
Cassidy to part with him. I should like him im- 
mensely.” 

The widow's keenly awakened maternal fears, how- 
ever, made her extremely circumspect. She kept her 
dreadful secret for some days admirably. It was dis- 
covered at last—only on the day of Ted’s examination. 
The poor woman, horrified, almost maddened, at the 


Ap uncommon useful dog! | 
t a) 





prospect of her kind employer's son suffering for the | 


crime of her own graceless offspring, had been tempted 
to the incautious step of visiting Sam’s hiding-place by 


daylight, to implore him to suggest some means of | 
his unmerited danger. The | 


extricating Ned froin 
watchful Jiminy was on the alert. Thesound of Sam’s 
voice was enough to make him spring forward like a 
tiger. He tore up the floor of the punt, unearthed the 
shivering, unuresisting culprit in a twinkling, and agree- 
able to the thoughtful instructions thoughtfully pro- 
vided by Mr. Twist for such an emergency, shouted 
“murder” with all his might. Three or four work- 
men from the shop overhead ran to Jimmy’s assistance, 
and Sam Queich was in custody, with the rifled trea 
sure beside him. 

As Sam could scarcely be in safer hands, we will 
take leave of him for the present, and seek more repu- 
table socicty. 

We are once more in Milk 5 Cassidy 's hurmble sit 
ting-room. It is some half-an-hour after Ted’s libera 
tion. Miles sits in his own arm-chair—the foster- 
brothers standing on each side of him. He holds them 
each by a hand with nervous jealousy, as if fearful that 
one or the other of his darlings will be again torn from 
him. He has reason, for the possession of one of his filial 
treasures is about to be hotly disputed with him 


| 


| 
| are’ present also. 


Biddy leans on the back of the chair, admiring her 
uncle, as usual. Cymon Pyebush looks on from an 
obscure corner, admiring Biddy, as always. 

| There is such an assembly of fashionable visitors 
_ present as the humble walls have never contained — at 
, any rate since they formed part of that forgotten 
monastic edifice, undermined for Sam Quelch's ruin, 
Opposite Miles Cassidy sits Lady Harriett Brayle, pale, 
anxious-looking, but perfectly collected. Bell—hastily 
sent for on the news of the old lady's illness— is at her 
grandmother's side. Miss Gertrude Brayle and Miss 
Bophus (never sent for in their lives, and never in the 
least degree wanted, except, possibly, by each other) 
Mr. Sparrowbill is of the number, 
with his old friend the lawyer. Mr. Bloss, radiant, and 
Mr. Long, gloomy, as usual, are also present—in an 
inexplicable state of sobriety, The distinguished 
ercle is completed by the graceful form of Sir Paul 
Evershed and the less elegant person of his son, the 
under secretary, newly arrived from London, 

“Am I to understand that I am here on iny trial ?” 
Sir Paul Evershed inquires, folding his arms and look- 
ing scornfully round him. 

“Understand, at least, that it is in your power to 
speak an important truth and to heal a great sorrow,” 
Harriett Brayle answers. “You can have 
nothing to gain by the concealment of your knowledge. 
If I have judged you rightly, you are not a man to in- 
dulge in gratuitous malice.” (Lady Harriett is wrong 
there : she has not judged Sir Paul rightly.) “ Which 
of these two young men is my grandchild ?” 

“Surely the instincts of natural affection should be 
the best guide to your ladyship ?” 

“ That's no good,” interposed Miles Cassidy, simply ; 
“two-and-twenty years I’ve been seeking to find out 
that same, and I’m no nearer than at the beginning.” 

“Tf you will not aid us,” said the old lady, sadly, 
“the attempt is hopeless.” 

“Then I will aid you, madam,” the baronet said, 
with a brusque assumption of virtuous indignation, “I 
have trifled with this ridiculous subject in the belief 
that it would soon fall to pieces from its inherent weak- 
But your ladyship’s credulity appears boundless, 
and I must treat it seriously. What was this man’s 
motive in coming to Oxford ?” 

“ Purty well known by this time,” Miles answered. 
“T've been joked enough about it.” 

“It is highly probable, is it not, that an Irish 
labourer—from the wilds of Mayo—should have 
brought his two children to this part of the world, 
actuated by the nere dream of giving them a univer 


ness, 


sity education ?” 
“What other motive could he have had ?” 
“It has been made pretty apparent to-day, I should 
think. 
ful, calculating man—as all the town 


Mr. Cassidy is a clever man—a patient, watch 
: knows. | 
presume it is no secret at present that he intends to 
pass off one of his sons — real or adopted — iis heir 
to the title and estates of Brayle.” 

“Teall God to witness that that man lies!” said 
Miles Cassidy, solemnly. 

“ Let us hear him out, father.” said Ned. 
and then leave 


“Explain 
your meaning fully, sir, this house. 


You toust have sense enough to know that your pre- 
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sence here is a great provocation to my father, brother, 
and myself—to any friend or member of the family, 
in fact.” 


_ the work I've done. 
folks for caring so much about us ; 
| | without ‘em two-and-twenty years, maybe we can 


We can thank these kind gentle- 
but as we’ve done 


“T am perfectly’ aware of the perils of this most | go on.’ 


respectable establishment. The fate of the estimable | 


i 


“Don't be absurd, Cassidy,” said Mr. Sparrowbill. 


Signor Giovanni—my discharged valet-—who was | “ Lady Harriett’s quite right, and more just towards 
probably disposed to say more than was thought | you than you are to yourself. That man who has just 
judicious, is quite fresh in my recollection, and should | left — infernal scoundrel, between ourselves, only as I’ve 


counsel me to silence. Unfortunately Iam of a head- 
strong disposition, and not easily intimidated. 
motive in coming here was to speak to my son— 
Charles, step outside, I want you. 


"already mentioned it to him it doesn’t matter—has cast 


My an imputation on your character that you must, and I 


am sure you can, clear up. Now, it is improbable that 


For remaining and | an illiterate man like you should bring two boys all 


condescending to speak here, I have the excuse of not | the way from Mayo to Oxford, merely for the purpose 


wishing to see my brother’s child despoiled or cajoled | of having them educated. 


by a gang of coarse, vulgar impostors.” 

“ Frank — Mr, Pyebush —let him go on,” said Ted. 

“ For Heaven's sake, man, make a direct statement | 
or accusation of some kind!” Lady Harriett entreated. 

“ All I know with reference to the brutal murder of 
Lady Brayle I stated publicly twenty-two years ago. 
It was easy for any roadside beggar—even sup- 
posing he knew nothing of the crime except by hear- 
say-—to build up a scheme as transparent as the pre- 
sent one, 
educates his sons, as nearly as he can, like gentlemen ; 
one introduces himself to the family under a false 
name-—tries to win the affections of the heiress. A 
valuable necklace — property of the murdered lady — 
is found on the person of the other son. 
charged from my employment for theft is their inti- 


establishment. I leave your ladyship to put those facts 
together and draw your own conclusions. I have been 
sufficiently insulted already. Charles, follow me.” 

The baronet left the house—the under-secretary 
following him with obvious reluctance. 

It is an ancient but inexhaustible literary exercise, 
that of comparing human beings to members of the 
lower animal kingdom. 
juncture of our history, particularly reminds me of the 
snail, whose province it is to nip young flowers in the 
bud, and leave a disagreeable track behind him. Up 
to the baronet’s ill-timed appearance, Lady Harriett 
and all other listeners had been satisfied with the truth 
of Miles Cassidy's simple narration, and were only 
anxious for a reasonable solution of its latent myste- 
ries. Sir Paul had most successfully thrown the apple 
of discord and doubt among the assembiy. What if 
the carpenter and his two sons were, after all, impos- 
tors ? 

“Tell me, Cassidy,” 
ously, “ what made you think of coming to Oxford ?” 

“T’ve tould all I know, said Miles, in 
somewhat surly tones. “If one of them boys is your 
grandson, and not my son, find him out. 
heart’s wiser than mine. It isn't myself that wants to 
part with either of’em. Him as likes best to deny me 
for a father, let him spake.” 

“ I know I am your son, father,” said Ted. 

“I hope— indeed I do -—that I am your son,” said 
Frank. “I never wish to know another father, not” 
(he glanced furtively at Bell) “ for the richest prize in 
the world.” 

“That's good hearing anyhow, 


ma‘am,” 


Maybe your 


and not bad pay for 





re 


| 
| 


| believe. 
| . . 

for larning in the world. 
This man comes to live near Brayle Manor ; | 


How the deuce could you 
have learnt anything about Oxford? You can tell us, 
I know ; but we want telling.” 

77 learnt it where I learnt everything I ever did 
learn that was worth learning,” Mr. Cassidy replied, 
tautologically, but earnestly. 

“How so?” 

“From my wife. She had lived in these parts, I 
I had heard her say it was the greatest place 
And my oath, sworn at the 
bedside of those two poor dead creatures, was to bring 
up their children each to the way of life his parents 
would have had him lead. God has been good to me, 
and I have been able to keep my bargain. There they 


are. Whichever is my son, he’s a good hard-fisted 


A man dis- | 


workman; whichever is the gentleman’s son, there he 


is, a well-trained, book-learned gentleman.” 
mate friend, and at last is found murdered on their | 


Sir Paul Evershed, at this | 


young man’s better nature had 


Lady Harriett asked suspici- | 


re eC 


“Both young men resemble your deceased wife, 
you say ?” 

“ Both.” 

“ And both also resemble your deceased daughter- 
in-law, you say, Lady Harriett ?” 

“ Strangely !” 

“Hooray, then! I’ve got it!” 

“ Got what, Sparrowbill ?” 

“The scent. Wait abit. We'll make all right.” 

Pending Mr. Sparrowbill’s rectifying process we will 
follow Sir Paul Evershed and his son into the street. 

“T shall require your assistance, my dear boy,” said 
the baronet, taking the under-secretary’s arm. 

“You will not have it.’ Charles answered. The 
been thoroughly 
awakened by the startling disclosures of the day, and 
he was determined to throw over his rascally father at 
all hazards. 

“T think you will reconsider that decision when I 
have explained myself. How are you off for money ?” 

“T have none.” 

“ Get some.’ 

“T cannot — will not—for your infamous pur- 
poses. 

“ For Heaven's sake discard those unpleasant adjec- 
tives. We have but a very few minutes to spare. That 
pitiful rascal in prison cannot possibly live out the 
night.” 

“ What is that to me?” 

“A good deal. He holds my fortune, 
synonymous with yours, in his hands.” 

“ How so?” 


“T see you are a man of business, 


which is 


after all, Charles. 
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In this wise: the bogtrotter’s story about the disco- 
very of the brats is true.” 
“T was convinced of it.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WHICH IS WHICH ? 


“One of them is the heir to the Brayle estates.” Tue scene is again Miles Cassidy's sitting-room. The 
“ Which ?” persons assembled are as before, with the exception of 


“T can’t tell at present. Iam at the mercy of this | the Eversheds, father and son, and the addition of 
dying rascal. For several months past I have been | Mr. Twist, head constable, who stands erect in the 
like a banker who has lived by issuing his own notes | centre, a small packet of papers on the table before him. 
without capital. The written proofs of an heir's ex- | He looks proud but nervous, does Mr. Twist. He has 
istence were stolen from me by that Italian. I- kept | evidently done something he considers creditable, but 
them locked up with the necklace—another proof of the | he stands in the presence of an awe-inspiring assembly. 
dead woman’s identity. I lived, first of all, by holding | A vigorous application of bandana to forehead, Mr. Twist 
them in terrorem over my brother's head, subsequently | appears to consider indispensable to the preservation of 
over that of Sir Cuthbert Brayle. Now, if called upon, | his composure. 

I really could not produce them.” “These papers were to be given into my hands, 

“ Then, can it never be ascertained which of the two | you say, Twist?” said Lady Harriett. 
is the rightful heir ?” “ Yes, your ladyship’s honour,” replied the constable 

“T may as well tell you the circumstances. Lady | (whose admiration for the worthy old dowager has 
Brayle had written a letter just after her accouchement, | passed from the chivalrous to the slavish) ; “and she 
explaining the circumstances of the birth; this, with | told me these here very words. So long as there was 
the necklace you have heard about, she had intrusted | a chance of their saving her dear son's life by them, 
to the French surgeon who delivered her. I found the | kept them she would, and made what use of ‘em she 
Frenchman shot, but the children were not to be found | could. But I was to say, come what would, no harm 
at all, Our bogtrotting friend explains their disappear- | should come to Ned Cassidy. She would have spoke 
ance. This fellow Giovanni having a mortal vendetta | out at the right moment, cost what might; and I was 
against me, must have disco. .ed that I guarded the | to give her humble duty to Mr. Cassidy and family, and 
papers and necklace with especial care, and robbed me | beg them not to think harshly of what she did, which 
of them for the sake of putting me to an inconvenience. | I should say, don’t for one, if | may make so bold as to 
This lad who murdered him knows where the papers | offer an opinion ; for if a rough is a rough, you can't 
are concealed, and stipulates that I shall effect his escape | help him being a woman’s son for all that—can you, 
from prison as the price of their restitution —an astute | ladies and gentlenren ?” 
young ruffian !” | There was no contesting this conclusive proposition, 

| 





“And this letter would establish the identity of The papers produced by the constable consisted of 
one of Cassidy’s reputed sons as the heir of Brayle | three pieces, two in the form of letters, one a bill of 
Manor ?” exchange. 

“ Unquestionably.” Lady Harriett opened one of the former, and imme- 

“Can we speak to the fellow ?” diaiely threw it back on the table, trembling violently. 





“ Decidedly. I am upon the best of terms with | “ Read it for me, Sparrowbill,” she said; “ I cannot. 
the governor of the prison, also with the chaplain.” | It is Jacintha’s writing!” 
“ Let us go.” Mr. Sparrowbill and his legal friend looked over the 


The father and son proceeded towards the prison, | letter. Having done so, they consulted secretly for a 
on the threshold of which they encountered Mr. Twist, | few moments. After which, Mr. Sparrowbill came for- 
emerging from the building. ward as spokesman : 

“Well, Twist,” said Sir Paul, benignly, “I have “Lady Harriett, Mr. Cassidy, and you two young 
come again to say a word to this misguided creature. | gentlemen, this letter is of the most vital importance 
The poor wretch seems infatuated with the belief that | to all of you. It not only corroborates Mr. Cassidy's 
I can do him some good.” | story, but proves which of his adopted sons is the heir 

“Don't think you'll succeed this time, Sir Paul,” | to the Brayle estates and title.” 
said Mr. Twist, whistling softly. “ Read it—read it!” said Lady Harriett. 

“No, indeed! Why not?” | “Read it,” said Ned Cassidy. “ Frank, old boy, 

“ He’s dead, sir ; that’s all.” this will give you a title, a fortune, and a handsome 

“Dear me! how very shocking! His unfortunate | wife.” 
widowed mother, how does she bear it ?” | “Don't read it,” said Frank, convulsively. “ Tear 

“Well, if you want my private opinion, Sir Paul, | it! burn it! Let me live and die Frank Cassidy.” 

I don’t think it’s likely to trouble her much.” “Hould there, darlings,” said Miles, controlling 
“ What makes you say that ?” himself with an effort. “The paper must be read, 
“Well, if you must know, Sir Paul, she's dead | whatever it is. Remember, one of ye only belongs to 

too—and what I call a happy release, that is!” me, the other I have only held in trust. Only tell me 

“In that case, Charles,” said the baronet, “I shall | this, ma’am—if this mighty sacret of my life is now to 
wish you a good evening. You will hear from me | be reyealed—if either of them boys belongs to you, and 
shortly.” not to me—ifI am to lose a son, and you to find a 

And Sir Paul Evershed accomplished his favourite | grandson—tell me before the sacret is known, have I 
been what the blessed Scripture calls an unjust steward 
or no? Is either of them young men a piece of work that 


exercise of “ bolting,” for the last time in this history. 
We are happily rid of him. 
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a poor untaught labourer like myself need be ashamed 
of offering to a lady like yourself? Could your own 
dead son—the baronet and scholar that I scarcely ever 


man of either?” 


“Miles Cassidy,” said Lady Harriett, rising and — 


kissing the ol carpenter's hand with an indescribable 
gesture of reverence,“ if I am about to find a child you 
shall not lose one. Never was steward more faithful 
to his trust. Let the letter be read; it will only serve 
to enrich and ennoble one brother, but the other will 
surely be the gainer.” 


“Tf Frank is the baronet, I can still marry him,” 
thought Bell Evershed. 

“ If Edward is the baronet, I can never marry him,” 
thought Biddy Cassidy. 

Mr. Sparrowbill proceeded to read the letter, which 
was closely written on discoloured paper, in a variety 
of inks. The following is a copy of the document : 


“ Wexford, —— 1798. 


“My pear Morner (for I must call you so now, 
having lost my own),—I have so much to tell you that I 
scarcely know how to begin. Lucius, apprehending some 
political troubles that I do not understand, insists upon my 
going to England. So I shall be with you in a week or two. 
Mr. Evershed is to accompany me, having business to trans- 
act for Lucius. Considering my situation, I need scarcely tell 
you, that since it seems Lucius cannot be near me, I would 
rather be with you than any being in this world — except 
perhaps one; and here I have to tell you a story which is 
the principal motive of a letter which I don’t know when I 
shall be able to finish or send. Perhaps I shall bring it with 
me in my writing-desk; after all. You remember little 
Mary, who disappeared so strangely from among us. Ihave 
just heard of her. She is married to a labouring man in 
a town called Killala, in Mayo. 
appearance were more heroic than I can tell you; indeed, I 
dare not, even if | could, for her secret is one I must not 
betray, even to you. Perhaps I shall do so when we meet; 
perhaps you know it already. At any rate, it is not mine for 
the present. You know how dearly I loved her. She was 
married, it seems, on the same day as we were. She is 
likely to have a baby at the same time as myself. If I could 
only find the means of persuading her to come to England 
and stay with us * ° . 

“T resume my letter, | scarcely know where or when. I 
am ata village of which I do not know the name. Lucius 
is killed. Mr. Evershed has twice endeavoured to endanger 
my life. I aim sure his motive is to destroy my unborn 
child. I searcely know what lam writing. He is a bad 
man; I must escape from him. I cannot cross the Channel. 
My only hope is in Mary. I will try and find her. That man 
will kill me.” ° ° ° 


The remainder of the letter was written in different 
ink, in a sprawling, unequal handwriting: it ran as 
follows: 


“ Dear Motier,—These are the last words I shall pen. 
I reached Mary's house. My little boy was born imme- 
diately after. Mary had a little boy soon after. The shock, 
I suppose, hastened her time. They are fighting in the 
town. Mary isdead. Lam sure lamdying. The French 
doctor has promised to send this letter to you. Take care of 
Mary's baby and mine. He has marked my boy with a cross 
on his arm, and Mary's boy with a diamond. The French- 
man is a kind man, and he knew Lucius in France. 
Kesp Mary's 
Farewell. 


secret, if you know it. It was her dying wish 


TACINTHA BRAYLE.” 


j 


— ee 


Mr. Sparrowbill had not finished reading this sin- 
gular epistle ere the two brothers had bared their arms, 


showing their distinguishing marks. 
heard of till this day—could he have made a better | 


to the governor yet. 


“By Jove! I’m a baronet!” exclaimed the 
astonished Ned. 

“* And I am a carpenter!” said the author of Anne 
Boleyn and other Poems, in broken-hearted accents. 

“ Not if I know it, Frank, old boy. We'll do credit 
You can’t grudge me my ba- 
ronetcy— if mine it is to be—half as much as I grudge 
you your father.” 


“ Good hearing that—good hearing !” Miles Cassidy 


” 


_ murmured. 


The metives for her dis- | 


“Can this be real ?” inquired Lady Harriett, stupe- 
fied. 

“ Undoubtedly, madam,” said the old lawyer ; “ pro- 
vided you are satisfied that this is your daughter-in- 
law’s handwriting.” 

“T would swear to it,” said the old lady. 

“So would I,” said Mr. Sparrowbill. 

“So would I,” said Miss Gertrude Brayle. 

Miss Bophus would have sworn to it too, in the 
most positive manner, as to anything else asserted by 
her diminutive patroness. But her testimony was not 
considered valid or desirable. 

“ Holy mother!” Miles Cassidy ejaculated ; “ and to 
think that the gentleman should be my son after all! I 
thought it was the blatherumskite !” 

“Let me be your son still, father,” said Ned. 
“Let us keep the old family together. Am I Ned 
Cassidy, or Sir Edward Brayle ?” 

“Sir Edward Brayle— clearly,” said Miss Gertrude, 
as one having authority. 

“In that case, Biddy Cassidy, will you be Lady 
Brayle ? ” 

“Never!” was Biddy’s astonishing answer, as she 
ran from the room, burying her face in her apron. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Cymon Pyebush, mentally. 
“ Wonder if she'll consent to be Mrs. Cymon after all !” 

“Miles Cassidy,” said Lady Harriett Brayle, “ I 
thank you from my heart for preserving my children’s 
child as you have done. Tell me how I can repay 
you.” 

“You can't, ma'am. I thought I loved the gentle- 
man best, but it breaks my heart to lose the blatherum- 
skite. However, take him away if he belongs to you.” 

“Father!” exclaimed the newly established baronet, 
“| would rather be your son and Biddy’s husband than 
the proudest peer in the realm. If I am to be neither, 
life can have no charms for me.” 

“Right, by exclaimed 
Cymon Pyebush. 


Jove !” the Honourable 


“How about the old buffer’s mysterious wife ? 
Who the denuee - 
Mr. Bloss put the above question to Mr. Sparrowbill, 


, ‘ 
was sne ¢r 


as they were walking amicably in the evening towards 
Brayle Manor. Mr. Long and Mr. Charles Evershed 
completed the group of pedestrians. 

“Any of you understand French?” Mr. Sparrowbill 
asked in reply. 

“ Well —a little,” Mr. Bloss responded reluctantly. 

“T read and write it pretty fluently,” said Mr. 
Charles Evershed. 
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“1 speak it like a native,” Mr. acted observed. 

“ At any rate you all understand what is meant by 
a secret de Polichinelle—a secret that is no secret at all. 
I remember the whole circumstance—just as do a 
score of people. Jacintha’s mother, a Spanish woman, 
went wrong—that is the plain English of it. She had 
an illegitimate daughter before her marriage, whom 
she was imprudent enough to bring up in her own 
family, as a waiting-maid or foster-sister to her 
legitimate daughter. 
girls was remarked as they grew up. Little Mary — 
a fine, sensitive, poetic nature, as her influence upona 
fellow like old Cassidy sufficiently proves—ran away 
to a remote part of Ireland, from a romantic desire to 
conceal her mother’s shame. They were lovely girls 
both : I remember them both perfectly well —seldom 
I do remember anything so agreeable. Immensely 
attached to each other.” 

“Then the new Sir Edward Brayle and his foster- 
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_Brayle found a wife. 


again Biddy had refused it. 


The likeness between the two | 


brother, are really half-cousins, if there exist such a | 


relationship?” said Mr. Charles Evershed. 

“ Certaimly.” 

“Then in that case,” said Mr. Long, as if inspired 
suddenly by a brilliant thought, “1 propose " 

“ What ?” 





“That we go and drink their healths in the next | 


public-house.” 

“No objection,” said Mr. Sparrowbill; “only I 
remember tasting some very bad beer on this road 
when I was a young man and a fisherman. 
let’s try it.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 
THE CONTRACT FINISHED. 


Litre of our story remains to be told. Some liti- 
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Over and over again he had 
offered his hand to Biddy Cassidy. Over and over 
She had rejected him 
when he was poor and despised; could she accept 
him now that he was wealthy and respected? This 
foolish but natural battle of pride continued for a long 
time. The new baronet became loose, reckless, and 
dissipated. He declared to his adopted father and 
brother—to all his friends—that existence, wealth, and 
good repute, were valueless to him without Biddy. 

Providence was kind enough to give a solution of 
the difficulty — it is true, at the expense of an honest 
martyr ; but it is by such means that human good is 
usually brought about. 

One day Biddy received the following letter : 


“ ADORED Miss CAssipy,— Under no other cireum- 
stances would I venture to address you as I now presume 
to. Thanks to you, I attained my degree years ago, and was 
installed in the family living. But to be a mere country 
parson’s wife is what I could never have asked you. Since 
then, however, many deaths in my family have put me in 
possession of a title, which I humbly and devotedly ask 
you to share with me, if you will. If I am unworthy of 
such an honour, think of me still as your grateful friend 
and admirer, “* RAVENTREE.” 


“A woman who refuses an earl,” thought Biddy, 
when she had wiped away the tears caused by honest 
Cymon’s kindly tribute of affection, “ may be at least 


_excused for making love to a baronet.” 


However, | 


gation was found necessary for the establishment of | 


Ned Cassidy's claim to the Brayle baronetcy; but 
established it eventually was. 
difficulty about it. 
be perfec tly coherent with the accredited statement of | 


So Biddy refused the earl and proposed to the 
baronet, who, jumping at the unexpected offer, married 
and reformed immediately. 

The baronet and his lady have a numerous fainily. 

The earl is a lonely old bachelor —not an unhappy 
one, though. He visits the baronet frequently, and is 
godfather to several of the baronet’s children. He is 
believed to entertain the same chivalrous, respectful 


| admiration for the baronet’s lady as he did on the first 


There was no serious | 
i 
Miles Cassidy’ s story was found to | 


Sir Paul Evershed, who in his report of Lady Brayle’s | 
death had (oddly enough) merely suppressed truths | 


without inventing a single falsehood. The nominal | 
baronet—Sir Cuthbert Brayle—was a politician of 
some influence. Finding his position sufficiently esta. 
blished —and the title being pretty well all that was 


| 


| 


worth disputing in the family inheritance—he had | 


made no prolonged opposition, more especially as Ted 
inagnanimously refused to dispossess him of any lands 
and tenements in his possession during his lifetime. 
All the property claimed by Sir Edward Brayle was 
that hitherto considered as belonging to his cousin, 
Miss Bell Evershed. Of this he ruthlessly dispos- 
sessed the supposed heiress, for the purpose of sharing 
it equally with his adopted brother Frank, on the con- 
dition of Bell 
Frank Cassidy, the wealthy man, wooing Bell Evershed, 
the needy dependant on her cousin’s bounty, was of 


Evershed becoming the poet's wife. 


course in a very different position to Frank Gerald, the 
needy literary adventurer, aspiring to a union with the 
heiress of Brayle Manor. So Frank and Bell were 
speedily married. 


They were married some years before Sir Edward 


day of his discovering her in the act of painting the 
name ona boat. His lordship has forgotten most of 
the Greek imparted to him by Biddy, but not one par- 
ticle of the affection with which she inspired him. 

And now I may be permitted to proceed to my 
epilogue. 


Some thirty years ago, a gentleman with whom we 
have been acquainted by the name of Mr. Charles 
Evershed, entered Sir Edward Brayle’s library while 
that baronet was occupied in the perusal of certain 
papers on the subject of agricultural improvements 
(our baronet had become a inodel landowner) and the 
The ministerial 
gentle man looked rather queer— somewhat as though 
the red tape with which his class is usually identified 


fumigation of a Trichinopoli cheroot. 


| had got into his eyes. 


“ What's up, Charles ?” inquired the baronet. The 
two young men had become great friends. 

The Right Honourable Charles passed his hands 
over his pink-e dge “le yes unc omfortably ‘ 

“T have just received a startling piece of news.” 

“(Jood or bad?” 

“IT scarcely dare say. Read.” 

He laid a newspaper on the table — pointing to a 


marked paragraph - -and threw himeelf into an arm- 
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chair, burying his face in his hands. Sir Edward Brayle 
read the following paragraph : 


“ FATAL DUEL AT BADEN-BADEN.—We regret to an- | 
nounce the lamented decease of Sir Paul Evershed, who | 


succumbed to the wounds received in his unfortunate duel 
with the Vicomte Jules de Corbeaux, already noticed in 
these columns. The event, which has plunged a distin- 
guished circle in the deepest grief, was the result of a mis- 
understanding at play. The title of the lamented baronet 
— who was universally respected —descends to his only 
son, His Majesty’s Under-Secretary of State for the 





Department, his only surviving issue. It is hoped that the | 


calamitous event will not be the means of depriving the 
country of the Right Honourable Baronet’s ministerial ser- 
vices at the present crisis, when men of talent and integrity 
are so much needed.” 


The right honourable baronet was sobbing pite- 
ously. His friend rose kindly, and patted him on the 
shoulder. 


“ Keep up, Charles. There is no occasion for sor- | 


row. You are a baronet, which is not much; but you 
are a free man, which is a great deal. Do not regret 
that dead rascal.” 

“Would to God I could!” sobbed the poor states- 


man. “I am only sorry to feel that I am glad. I | 


weep, because I could dance for very joy.” 

“Do neither, old fellow. Take my word for it, 
there is a good deal of bosh talked about natural affec- 
tion. The ducks out in the yard there are quite right 
to care more about the old hen who has reared them, 
than about the unknown bird who merely Jaid them 


for her own convenience. I am a living illustration | 
of the principle. I almost worship my dear father | 


Cassidy, who has made me the strong, healthy, and, I 


hope, honest man that Iam. I know his footfall hun- | 


dreds of yards off. I seem to divine instinctively 
whether his little room is empty or not, before I ap- 


proach his door. I dare not look forward to the time | 
that must come when I must help Frank to place his | 
noble old body in the family vault. But do you sup- | 


pose I feel any filial thrill when I pass the portrait of 
my real father, Sir Lucius, whom it is now discovered 


I so strongly resemble? I never knew him, and don’t 


seem at all sorry for it. By a parity of reasoning, why 
should you be sorry that an unmitigated scoundrel 
should have been swept off the face of the earth merely 
because he happened to be your father? Or rather, 
why pretend to be sorry, for there must be hypocrisy in 
the matter?” 

“Spare me, Ned, and spare him,” sobbed the new 
baronet. 

“T shall certainly not spare you if you persist in 
tormenting yourself.” 

A beautiful radiant lady came sailing into the 
room. This was Lady Brayle, once Biddy Cassidy, 


now a leader of the fashion, and a popular novelist, if 


you please ; but still speaking the brogue of her in- 
fancy, when excited. 

“ What's the matter, Ted?” her ladyship inquired. 

“Why, Charley here is making himself miserable 
over the death of his father—the best thing that could 
have happened.” 

“ Hush, Ted!” 

Lady Brayle placed a white finger upon her hus- 
band’s lips, and pointed through the window to where 


ee ee ee eS _ — ~— _ 
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| 


' 


_a noble-looking old man sat in his shirt sleeves, with 


an old frieze coat loosely tied about his shoulders. 
The old gentleman was smoking a very short black 
pipe, and his face was turned placidly towards the 
| setting sun. 

“There are few fathers like ours,” her ladyship said. 

Sir Edward Brayle gave his handsome wife a rapid 
unseen cuddle, pressed his friend the new baronet 
apologetically by the hand, and sallied forth on to the 
terrace, in order to enjoy himself heartily in the society 
of the old man in the frieze coat. 

Miles Cassidy had an open book in his hand. 

| “ Hallo, father!” cried Sir Edward. “ What’s this 
new move? Taking to read at your time of life?” 

“ No, darling,” said the old man, fondling the hairy 
hand ofthe baronet who stooped by him, and smoothing 
_ his shock head as though he had been a child, “ that’s 
_athrate not forme. But the colleen told me it was 
Frank’s writing, and I took a pleasure in looking at the 
_ outside shape of it like.” 

| “ Frank’s getting to be a great man, governor.” 
“So they say, darling ; making pothry, and spaches, 
| and all that. It bates me hollow, the son of a poor 
working fellow like me to turn out a gentleman and a 
|janius. Faith, but sometimes I can hardly believe the 
| crass on his arm.” 

| Her ladyship had now joined the speakers. 

“Why, uncle dear,” she said, “ don’t you know that 
everybody remarks that now Frank is getting middle- 
_aged and grey he is the very image of you?” 

Miles Cassidy laughed. 
“Faith, and I wish he’d a thought of that before. 
It might have saved a deal of onconvanience.” 

“Perhaps deprived me of a father,” urged the 
baronet. 

“No, no, alanna—I hope not. It has been all 
for the best. And Frank’s growing like me ?” 

“ Wonderfully.” 

“Thrue, no doubt, as to the bald head and grey 
hairs. But where he gets the pothry and the janius 
from bates me into fits.” 

Lady Brayle knelt before the old man’s knees, 
clasped his hands in her own, kissed them, and looked 
fondly into his face as she said: 

“ Father fe 

“ Well, colleen ?” 

“Do you not know that your whole life has been a 
greater poem than ever Frank could dream of ?” 

Miles Cassidy played with the golden head of his 
adopted daughter, while her husband clasped the old 
man’s horny palm lovingly, and the three sat gazing 
at the setting sun. 

“ There ’s more happiness in this world than ever I 
dreamt on,” said Cassidy, “ since the old time when 
she—that was the beginning of it all—was with me. 
It’s only Frank and his bright-eyed darling we want to 
make it complete.” 

A travelling-carriage drove up to the gate almost 








as he spoke. 

‘It’s themselves!” said the old man, starting up 
and moving to meet his son. 

“Stop!” cried Charles Evershed, darting down the 
lawn; “I must speak to Frank before any of the rest 
of you.” 
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He ran to meet Frank, with whom he had a | 
brief consultation, and came back with a radiant 
countenance, presenting the new arrivals. 

“TI must be the first to announce you. 
to introduce Sir Francis and Lady Cassidy.” 

“ Sir Francis!” exclaimed old Miles, with an un- 
usual expression of countenance. 

“ Just so, father,” said Frank, laughing. “ All cousin 
Charley’s doing. He would make it the only favour he 
chose to ask of his ministry. And, as he very properly 
observed, it will look all the better on the title-pages of 
my books. Besides, her ladyship here is immensely 
pleased with it, I can tell you.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Lady Cassidy, pinching her 
husband’s arm. 

“T too am a baronet, Frank, as I suppose you 
know,” said Charles, sadly. 

“IT do, Charles, and scarcely know whether to con- 
gratulate or condole with you, owing your advance- 
ment to 2 

“My father!” said Charles, bitterly ; “even as you 
do. But in how different a sense!” 

The happy and gifted family —for poor Charles's 
sorrow was not very deeply ro | d—dined joyously 
together. When they separated for the night, Miles 
Cassidy begged his darling niece (the favourite, after 
all, as he said, of his four children) to bring her prayer- 
book to his little room, and read to him the Nune 
dimittis : “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

It was a refrain that the old man delighted to 
repeat to the end of his days. 

But many peaceful years were suffered to elapse ere 
Miles Cassidy was called upon to take his departure. 
The death-scene came at last—as placid a one as 
ever was known. ‘Two handsome grey-headed men 
bent over a venerable corpse. 


Permit me 





One of them, striving 
against hope, placed his hand on the dead man’s bosom. 
It came in contact with a tiny leathern bag, which 
was found to contain a lock of jet-black hair. 

“ Did you know he wore this, Frank ?” Sir Edward 
3rayle inquired, through his fast-falling tears. 

“ Never.” 

“Take it—it is your mother’s hair: it belongs to 
you more than to me.” 
" «It belongs to neither of us, brother, but to him. 
Let us not rob him of it.” 

Sir Francis Cassidy kissed the lock of his mother’s 
hair, and replaced it on the bosom where it had reposed 





for forty years. 

Miles Cassidy lies buried in the parish church of | 
A—<. Sir Edward Brayle erected a splendid monu- | 
ment in commemoration of his foster-father’s simple | 
virtues. It was observed that Sir Edward's spirits lost | 
much of their buoyancy after the old man’s death ; and | 
the baronet, to this day (he is in his sixtieth year), has | 
a curious fancy for dressing himself—when in the 
privacy of his study —in an old ragged frieze coat, 
which never could have been made for him, and which 
he wears, Mexican fashion, with the sleeves tied round | 
his neck, | 

The heir to the Brayle baronetcy is a fine young 
man of about thirty, and will become Sir Miles in the 


natural course of things. ‘The highest cempliment this 


gentleman has ever had paid to him was from his 
father, who told him, on the occasion of his achieving 
high honours at the college of St. Ogive’s, that even the 


old man (meaning the late Miles Cassidy) might have 
been proud of him. 


Good-bye, reader. 


Mr. Cassidy has done his work, 
and received his wages. 








SHINE AND SHADOW, 





SUMMER-NOON is brooding 
On the lake’s smooth breast ; 
In the oak’s broad shadow 
Cattle lie at rest ; 


On the slumb’rous hillside 
Idle stands the mill ; 

The very leaves seem sleeping ; 
The insects’ hum is still ; 


A veil of hazy brightness, 
Dropped from cloudless skies, 

With hushing spell of silence, 
Upon the valley lies. 


Stretched beneath the beeches, 
Book! though wise thou be, 

Sleep would seal my eyelids, 
Should I look on thee. 


Not for thought nor action 
Such a day as this,— 
Brain and senses sleeping 
In vague and dreamy bliss. 


Who, midst tropic languors, 
Can find nerve or will 

For the noble striving 
Noble lives must fill ? 


Circean Summer-beauty ! 
Where you hold your sway, 

Manhood’s strength of purpose 
Thus you steal away ; 


On types of lower Nature — 
Birds, and trees, and flowers— 
sestowing all the glory 
That you take from ours. 


So, O witching summer! 

We will hail your smile— 
When you deign to visit 

Our far northern isle — 


As the patient student 
Greets some fairy lay, 

Or the busy labourer 
His rare holiday. 


sut we will not wish you 
For our constant guest ;— 
To the earnest worker 
Cooler days are best :— 


And we will not murmur 
At the greyer skies 
That aid us in fulfilling 


Imperial destinies. A. B. 
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THE LUCKY BRANCH. 
By P. LEVIN. 





THERE was a tremendous outcry in England when hops 
were first introduced. The British character was at stake 
and the British constitution in danger, and “ hops, beer, and 
heresy,” were ranked together as the three most terrible 
things that could have come in one year. Before the use of 
hops there was no beer; it was all ale— malt brewed with 
broom-sprigs, heather-twigs, sweetgale, and the like; and 
the innovation of malt and hops was regarded with the 
deadliest dislike. In 1530 Harry the Eighth gruffly “ forbade 
his brewers to put hops or sulphur into his beer;” but 
twenty two years later, Edward the Sixth, favourable to all 
sorts of heresies, granted a few mild privileges to hop- 
grounds as well as to other things of even more question- 
able orthodoxy ; and when James the First stuttered and 
swore and talked of Divine Rights in Whitehall, the use of 
them had spread and increased considerably. As yet, 
however, England did not grow enough for her own con- 
sumption, and severe penalties were enforced against those 
who imported or used spoilt or adulterated hops; for adul- 
teration was known and practised even then, as a kind of 
sign and foretaste of what was to come. 
cultivation of them was so much protected and encouraged, 


' 
{ 


branches ” in their parents’ eyes, carry the prize hop-bough 
to the master, who will certainly welcome them kindly, and 
not return them empty-handed. They are sturdy rogues, 
full of fun and merriment, all of them; but he would be an 
especially hard taskmaster who could pass that picturesque 
little maiden on the right, with the sunny curls and the 
bright blue eyes, without a kindly word or a little gift to 
make her fair young face fairer and happier still. We have 
no fear for them. Lucky branches of any kind predispose 
men to kindliness; and when three brave, bonny, wee things 
bring a man evidence of good luck in his calling, it is next 
to a dead certainty that they will find their account there 
as well. 

Mr. Levin’s picture was in the Suffolk Street Gallery, 
and was much and deservedly praised. E. L. L. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 


WITHOUT serviceable and progressive numbers, and utterly 
without a catalogue, the utmost we can do in order to make 
our remarks on this collection useful to the visitor is to 


commence from a certain place, and pass down the enormous 


In Sweden the | 


that every farmer who had not forty poles with hops grow- | 
ing round them was punished, unless he could show that | 


his land was unable to produce them. The chief part, 
though, of Swedish beer was made with sweetgale and 
malt, until it was satisfactorily proved that the climate was 


not too cold for the extensive growth of the “ wolf plant.” | 
It was Charles the Eleventh who brought the cultivation of | 


hops in Sweden to its greatest perfection. 

Kent, Sussex, and Herefordshire are the principal hop- 
growing counties of England; Kent, “the garden of 
England,” producing nearly one half of the whole. From 
fifty to sixty thousand acres altogether are devoted to hop- 
growing, and of these one half is in Kent. 
much more beautiful than a hop-garden. In mere beauty 
of form and arrangement—without taking into account 
poetic association or one’s old classic loves —it surpasses the 
vineyards of the South of France; though not those of 
Italy. 


Nothing can be | 


In France, where the vines grow on low stunted | 


sticks never more than four feet high at the highest, we | 


lose all that graceful luxurianee of foliage, all that columnar 
wreathing, which is so infinitely lovely in the hop-ground; 
but in Italy, where they are festooned from tree to tree, the 
whole wonderful beauty of the vineyard is at its height. 
The interlacing of the rich vine-branches, with their blood- 
red leaves and tender green, among the boughs of the old 
pollard poplars, on which they are invariably trained, the 
heavy clusters of purple grapes hanging down from leafy 
arch and spandril, the delicate tracery of the tendrils wreath- 
ing round branch and bough, make up a scene of natural 
loveliness that even surpasses that of our hop-grounds. 

But we, who cannot get the Italian vineyard, are suffi- 
ciently grateful for the hop-garden; and indeed it is a most 
beautiful sight when the gathering or first 
begins, and the light-green graceful overflow 
the baskets on the ground, without showing yet upon the 
poles how much has been taken away. Out-door life in 
England has very few scenes more delightful, very few cir- 
cumstances more full of noisy mirth, than the scene and cir- 
cumstance of hop-picking. It is the custom in most gather- 
ings to present the proprietor with the richest branch 
plucked in his grounds. This is called the * Lucky Branch,” 
perhaps because it is sure to be followed by an extra can of 
beer ; unless the proprietor should prove a greater churl than 
his class in general. This is the incident which Mr. Levin 
has chosen for his present picture, and which has been taken 


* picking ”’ 
branches 


from a larger picture representing a more detailed view of 


life in the hop-gardens. Three children, themselves “ lucky 


length of the gallery, just as the spectator would do in mak- 
ing his own examination. Starting, then, at the head of the 
gallery, and advancing towards the south wing, leaving the 
great orchestra behind us, we shall proceed down the right- 
hand side and return up the left. Before commencing this 
tour, we may call attention to a fine collection of photographic 
portraits and views, mostly the productions of P. Delamotte, 
Esq., execllent of their kind, and interesting as represen- 
tations of well-known men and places; the other most 
noticeable works are Raffaelle’s Cartoons, by Caidesi and 
Montecchi. 

The first picture which will attract the visitor’s attention 
is a large one by the famous French artist, Philippoteaux, 
displaying the scene of the declaration of the Republic of *48. 
An immense crowd of men gathered about the front of a 
public edifice listen to the proclamation by one of the 
leaders, a group of whom are upon the steps, slightly elevated 
above the rest; among the crowd are men bearing fiags, 
others shouting for joy, and, most conspicuous, an Amazon, 
aping the famous Theroigne of the first Revolution, mounted 
on a horse, the red cap of liberty on her head, and shaking 
a banner in her hand. Upon the torn-up stones of the 
pavement lies the body of a man, all bloody, covering 
whose naked breast is a placard —* Mort aux voleurs.” A 
large group assist in dragging a truck, laden with valuables 
torn from the palace, but honourably brought together for 
the public good. 
this picture looks coarse; the men are enraged rather than 
elevated by the oceasion, and the whole scene looks rather a 
saturnalia than an apotheosis of freedom: a necessary result 
of the vulgar, but not literal, system of execution. Near by 
are two pretty and agreeable pictures we have previously 
described when exhibited at the National Institution ; these 
are “* Playing at School,” by C. J. Lewis; and “ A Cottage 
Interior,” by J. D. Wingfield. 

‘* What answer shall I write to him?” 
whom is assisting the other in the compilation ofa love-letter 
—is by the French painter Serrure. There is a saucy, lively 


Despite much spirit and force of act.on, 


—two girls, one of 


look about these damsels, which is creditable to the spirit of 


the painter, and much redeems the heavy opacity of his 
style. Next to this comes a very antithetical subject in- 
deed, by Thomas, also a Frenchman—‘* The Two Mothers on 
the night before Solomon's Judgment.” 
lies asleep upon a couch, her own living infant beside her, 
made by her 


carelessly sleeping also in the hollow curve 


form upon the couch. Crouching by the side approaches 
stealthily the bereaved mother, who has put down upon the 
floor the corpse of her own child, which she is about to ex- 
A garish light burns above all 
lh tine feeling for design. consi- 


change for the living one. 


here is in this work very mu 


One beautiful mother 
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derable power of rendering expression, and a certain weight 
and force of colour which attract and will repay attention. 
We engraved some little time ago a picture by De Jonghe, 
styled “‘ The Reverie;’’ the companion thereto is here, named 
“ The Fireside:” a girl, in an attitude of languid elegance, 
looking over a book of prints—a broadly treated picture, not 
without some good quiet colouring in it. “ An Episode in 
the Retreat from Moscow,” by C. Verlat, is a large and 
vigorously painted representation of a snow-scene, in which 
two huge, gaunt wolves are tearing the carcase of a horse. 

Next worthy of notice is a landscape by L. Belly — 
“ Twilight,’"—a grand evening effect; some autumn-tinted 
trees gathered upon a moorland, while behind their giant 
boles and boughs the low-lying light of a dying sun blazes 
portentously of storms to come. Near this is a clever land- 
scape by Tonniéres, and a spirited coast-scene, “ Beacbing a 
soat,”” by Noel, the water-painting of which is full of motion 
and spirit. 

“ Bird-Catching,” by W. Hemsley, — some boys watching 
a net spread upon the ground, while two quarrel for a prize — 
has much good boyish character. “ Helping Mamma,” a little 
picture by Mrs. 8S. Anderson, which we engraved last year, 
when it was exhibited at the British Artists, is a most credit- 
able work. By W. D. Kennedy is ‘** Nymphs from Tasso,”"— 
two sirens seated in a boat, beckoning a couple of knights to 
approach. The broad, effective, incomplete style of this 
work eminently suits (in our opinion) the fanciful nature of 
the subject; it seems fit a dreamy theme should be imperfect 
and vaguely wild in execution. This is one of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s best works; indeed, excepting another by him in this 
gallery, the best we have seen: either is enough to make 
every one lament that the artist has not lately produced 
other equally meritorious works. “ A Study in Autumn,” a 
large picture by A. W. Williams, is a flagrarft example of 


that achoo! which, with some feeling and excellence, is the 
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BY P. LEVIN. 


opprobrium of critics, for the shallow mannerism and con- 
stant self-echoing it displays. Near at hand is a charming 
representation of some “ Azaleas,” by Miss Mutrie, the white 
fleshy solidity of which is delightful to look upon, and utterly 
true to nature. To contrast mediocre, though honest art, 
with bad and false, compare the above picture by A. Wil- 
liams with a somewhat similar subject by T. Danby —“ A 
Summer Evening in North Wales,” a quiet, varitinted, calm 
picture, of good feeling for nature. We may point out, for 
the visitor’s admiration, a delightful picture by J. W. Oakes, 
of a moorland scene—a large, level space of land, covered 
with heather and wild-flowers, and all bright green with 
rich coarse grass. Observe the brightness of the clear, rain- 
washed sky overhead; the white clouds that move in pure 
masses, like snow-bergs on a lake of ether; see how clear 
and fine all the tints are, and admire the love of nature 
that can so faithfully portray a simple scene so sweetly and 
so well. Not far from this is a pretty little work by that 
promising young artist, H. Moore—‘“On the Dart.” A 
little painty and opaque (his fault), this picture, nevertheless, 
excels in the delicious, pearly hues of the sky, of which 
quality no equally happy representor lives. 

By C. H. Lear, an artist of the highest talent and very 
remarkable skill, but who has somehow vanished from the 
scene in which he promised to play a prominent part, is an 
admirably composed work, called “ Practising the Anthem.”’ 
Some singing-boys, members of a choir, are gathered about 
a music-mistress, who accompanies their voices on a sort of 
portable organ, placed upon her knee: one boy is seen 
plying the bellows in front, while the others, with variously 
expressive faces, address themselves to their vocal task. 
The character throughout this picture, the 
elegance of design, the expression, and last, though by no 
means least, a 


discernible 


certain facility of execution. which is most 


felicitous. renders regret that the artist should have done 
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so little almost unavoidable. This is true artistic ex- 
cellence of almost the rarest order,— that is, high dramatic 
faculty finely expressed. 

By another very genuine artist, A. Egg, A.R.A., is a 
little study of a girl, whose whole soul has gone in a 
reverie, entitled * Zvii Tidings.’ Near by we notice a study 
by Mrs. E. M. Ward, of a young lady with a parasol, very 
skilfully and solidly painted. 

An immensely ugly—indeed we might say at once, 
hideous — picture, which will, nevertheless, repay most 
handsomely for more examining attention than it is likely 
to get, is “ The Bull,” by J. Ward, R.A.—a huge work which 
looks, not insignificantly, towards the Refreshment Depart- 
ment. This is a bull of good English character, which 
might be compared with that famous picture of the same 
subject by Paul Potter. Indeed it is a very fine work; 
but why the artist should think not less than one hundred 
and fifty square feet of canvas needed for such a theme we 
cannot surmise. 

With this we arrive at the other end of the gallery, and 
may, without much regret, pass over the collection of old 
masters’ pictures, so called, most of which are not beyond 
suspicion ; greater part of the remainder utterly worthless 
and horridly ugly, and but one or two needing mention 
at all. Best of these is a “ Virgin and Child,” by an un- 
known painter, in which the perfect humanity and indivi- 
dualisation of look in the face of the Virgin is most re- 
markable. Two portraits of a man and woman, attributed 
to Holbein, merit notice: also a picture, attributed to Ghir- 
landajo, of the Virgin kneeling in prayer to the infant 
Saviour, remarkable for colour, elegance of drawing, and 
tenderness of expression. 

One of the most remarkable landscape-painters of the 
day is M. Anthony, an artist whose works, if certain ap- 
pearances of decay result as false prognostications, will 
be esteemed in the next generation as second only to the 
greatest. In no way does the power of a man’s mind show 
itself more than in the ability to treat the same theme 
under varying aspects, or rather, what is more difficult 
still, deal with the identical feeling in many ways of ex- 
pression. Now this is eminently the case with Anthony; 
he, as may be seen in the few pictures here gathered 
together, has taken a subject which is not only in itself 





one of the most monotonous, but also one of the very 
tritest and most conventional of all— nothing less than the 
pathos suggested by representations of churchyard decay. 
Yet, turn to “ The Croppie’s Grave” hanging here, and let 
any spectator declare how solemn is the feeling created by 
this rich mournful picture of evening over a ruined church- 
yard,—the grass-grown graves, the silent women and 
children seated by the last resting-place of the departed, 
while behind the grim melancholy of the yews seems to 
deepen momently in the gathering evening, whose grey, 
cold, and purple clouds swallow up the brassy light of the 
day, now sinking and passing fast. The secret 
executional success is the powerful tone of the artist's 
pictures ; he never hesitates to employ all possible force and 


potency of a pigment. Then he has a deep reverence for 


nature, and a peculiar genius fitting itself to these melan- | 
choly themes, as the “ Deserted Church” here will testify, | 


where the green ruin of the ivy surmounts the church, 
& monument of past generations more pathetic than the 
tombs it enclosed, where every wind sings a dirge through 


the decaying and glassless windows, and frets the massive | 


mullions to dust as it sweeps along. “ Parting Day,” by 
the same artist, is another evening subject. Over a river, 
that takes deep grey glooms from them by reflection, go 
masses of purple cloud, edged with sombre gold, while the 
trees catch in their low bouchs the light, which gilds them 
fora moment. The placidity of the stream, as it glassily 
slides in shelving ripples—t 

in force to preserve a level 
dered. “Sunday Morning” 


» slow to roll, and too unequal 
urface —is wonderfully ren- 
is also Anthony's work,—a 











specimen of an earlier style, showing the gathering of the 
village population at closing of the morning service. 

Near by is Dyce’s “ Lear,” the grand Shakspearian 
hero defying the storm,—one of those pictures which 
puzzle one not a little, from the excellence of some portions 
of their design: in this case that of the principal figure, 
and the total absurdity of some others; for what can be 
more monstrously ridiculous than the face of the fool? A 
veritable antique comic mask seems its only antitype in the 
wide-spreading trumpet-lips of the face, and the abhorrent 
disproportion of the head to the figure. Moreover, the whole 
thing reminds one—even the Lear himself does this to a 
certain extent—of a mere stage representation of the 
scene. The king clenches his hands at the angry heavens, 
but these angry heavens will never shed a drop of rain: 
the wind tears the boughs almost off the shrubs, but does 
not move a fold of the fool’s dress. 

The subject of the picture by W. D. Kennedy, to which 
we before alluded, is the famous tale in Boccaccio, bor- 
rowed by Dryden as the groundwork of the Theodore and 
Honoria. Mr. Kennedy’s picture shows the feast in the 
wood, the gay-dressed people seated at table, the knight 
pursuing the naked lady, the dogs leaping at her arms, and 
Onesti explaining the circumstance to his friends, some of 
whom start up to the rescue. The whole story is most 
dramatically told, in all varieties of action and potent ex- 
pression. There is about it just the right amount of 
reality needful to give some solidity to so fantastic a 
theme,and an abundance of vague and inconsistent execu- 
tion to realise, so to speak, the aspect of a dream, in all 
its shadowy unrealities and vague generalisations. The 
trees are not earthly trees, the ground looks unsubstantial, 
the ghostly knight a wreath of mist that has taken the 
gloomy form of an armed man; and even the crowd of 
guests seem to waver before the eyes, and to have no more 
objectivity than have the clouds above, or the naked lady : 
all is shadowy, untrue, and yet impressive, and not un- 
beautiful. 





WE can only record the fact of the meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen. The scientific community had 
looked forward to the presidential address of the Prince 
Consort with much interest ; to have taken upon himself the 
responsibility bespeaks no small amount of moral courage 
on the part of His Royal Highness; his modest reference to 
the strangeness of his position, however, disarmed objectors, 
and the address, besides being lucid and sensible, had one 


| quality which may be advantageously imitated by succeed- 
| ing presidents — that of being of a reasonable length. Most 
| of the papers read at the meeting have been considerably 


| so successful in a pecuniary sense, 


, under the average; and, owing to the somewhat inacces- 
of this | 


sible locality, the attendance of foreign visitors was but 
small. The Association, however, has never had a meeting 
Oxford is definitively 
fixed on as the place of meeting for next year, Manchester 
being preferentially considered for the year following. 
Prominent among the scientific events of the past month 
is the analytical investigation relative to the death—murder 
by poison, according to the verdict—of Miss Bankes. 
| terity, we venture to aver, will appeal to the records of that 
trial as an example of chemical evidence more disgracefully 
loose than can be furnished by the annals of any trial for 
poisoning in the present century. On the occasion of Pal- 
mer’s trial, it will be remembered, great difference of opinion 
prevailed as to whether, in the absence of poison discovered, 
mere medical evidence should be held sufficient to warrant 
the verdict of guilty. 
ruling. 


Pos- 


For ourselves, we acquiesced in the 
Strychnia, like other vegetable alkaloids, and in- 
deed, it may be said, like all vegetable poisons, is no less 
difficult of discovery than its symptomatology is well marked. 
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In such a case, symptomatology furnishes better evidence 
than can be deduced from many a chemical test. The 
chemical evidence, however, was only weak because it was 
inconclusive; the analyst committed no mistake; and though 


only antimony was discovered, the symptomatology of the | 


case forced the conclusion that Palmer gave the coup de 
grace to his victim by strychnia. And that conclusion was 
justified by collateral particulars; the prisoner had long 
been dallying with that alkaloid, and from various sources 
quantities of it were traced to his possession. In the present 


case neither arsenic nor antimony, nor, indeed, any other | 


poison, was traced to Smethurst. Neither arsenic nor anti- 
mony was actually found in the body of the deceased; and 
it is remarkable that no weighed quantity professedly ap- 
proximate was testified to as present in the material which 
formed the subject of analysis, and in which both those sub- 
stances were discovered. The blundering in reference to 
Reinsch’s test was of a character so beyond all ordinary 
blundering that words almost fail to designate it. Un- 
doubtedly now it appears, that the arsenic professedly dis- 
covered in the physic-bottle No. 21, and said to be asso- 
ciated with chlorate of potash, was not there at all, but was 
eliminated by the chlorate as a solvent from the copper- 
gauze employed in the course of analysis. 
science we must protest against the suggestio falsi pre- 


were permitted to assume that the arsenic was in a manner 
created by a species of chemicu uigglery; owing to a certain 
action of pure chlorate of potash upon pure copper. To the 
chemist, of course this hypothesis is absurd, and it would 
hardly have passed muster with the judge and jury if the facts 
of the case, plain and unembarrassed, had been laid before 
them. But those whose duty it was to have shorn them of 


facts in science, to divert attention from the real point; 
namely, that it was incumbent on the analyst to have as- 
sured himself that all his tests were absolutely-chemically 
pure. The necessity for increased vigilance in a case where 





| 
| 


_ laid eggs the iodine liberated appeared at the electrode con- 


structure of an egg, he states, suggested the idea of its exert- 
ing electrical action ; a supposition which experiment con- 
firmed. Using a delicate galvanometer, and a suitable 
apparatus, one wire was plunged into the white, the other, 
insulated except at the point of contact, into the yolk; the 
needle was deflected to the extent of 5°, and on changing the 
wires the course of the needle was reversed. When the 
white and the yolk were taken out of the shell, the yolk 
immersed in the white, the effects were similar; but when 
the two were mixed no electrical evidence was observed. 
Indications of similar chemical action were obtained on 
substituting for the galvanometer a mixture consisting of 
water, a little gelatinous starch, and a smal! quantity of iodide 
of potassium, especially when rendered very sensitive by the 
addition of a few drops of hydrochloric acid. With newly- 


nected with the white, but with eggs that had been kept 
some ‘time the opposite manifestation was evidenced, 
Amongst recent communications to the Royal Society, 
that of Professor Tyndall on the transmission of radiant heat 
through gaseous bodies is of especial interest. He remarks 
that, with the exception of the celebrated memoir of M. 


_ Pouillet on solar radiation through the atmosphere, he is 


In the name of | 


not aware that anything has been published on the subject 


| The law of inverse squares has been demonstrated to hold 
sented to the Lord Chief Baron; his lordship and the jury 


good by Melloni for radiant heat transmitted through air, 
whence that physicist inferred that the absorption of such 
radiant heat by the atmosphere at a distance of eighteen or 
twenty feet is inappreciable. His experiments were exclu- 
sively restricted to air, the effects of no other gaseous bodies 
having come under his notice. Wishing to add to the 
knowledge already existing in this important particular, 


| Dr. Tyndall had a tube constructed four feet long and three 
mystery, contrived, by a profusion of verbiage about new | 


a test is produced commercially, as is the case with copper- | 


gauze, need not be insisted on. Altogether the Smethurst 
trial is, from whatever point of view contemplated, a very 
remarkable one. Medico-legal science for the time has 


received a grave shock, yet not more grave than it deserved. | 
Analysts devoted to medico-legal practice have grown too | 
careless, too reckless, for some time past; they must adopt | 
a higher standard of science: to speak plainly, they must | 


cultivate less of the special pleader’s ingenuity, and adopt 
more fully the stern impartiality of the judge, before juries 
will again place implicit faith in their evidence. 

If we touch upon the late calamity of the Great Eastern, 
it will not be to repeat the leading outlines of what took 


place as chronicled in the newspapers, but to express a very | 
natural regret that agencies for the diffusion of knowledge | 


like the British daily press should, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, have been found capable of publishing the scientific 
absurdities in reference to this calamitous event which have 
been submitted through that medium to the public. One 
newspaper gravely announced that certain cast-iron beams 
were bent double by the force of explosion; another, that 
steam had never been raised to the pressure of 1000 Ibs. 
to the square inch; that mere hot iron could decompose 
water into oxygen and hydrogen gases, and that these gases 
were resolvable into water again by subsequent contact with 
iron short of redness. 
we believe the funnel-casing system to be radically bad and 
dangerous, but at the same time the accident to the Great 
Eastern neither tells for nor against that system. 
neer criminally careless, or ingeniously bent on making 
things go wrong, may soon accomplish mischief. The acci- 
dent in question furnishes an example. 

A curious physiological phenomenon is signalized by 
Dr. John Davy, in a communication to the Royal Society, 
namely, the electrical condition of the eggs of birds. The 
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inches in diameter, and by means of brass terminations and 
suitable washers the ends of the tube were closed by polished 
pieces of rock salt. Near to one of the extremities a T- 
piece was attached to the tube, one branch of which could 
be screwed to the plate of an air-pump so as to permit ex- 
haustion of the tube, the gas to be operated upon being 
admitted through the other branch. Such a tube could be 
made the channel of calorific rays of every quality, inasmuch 
as the rock salt transmits all such rays with equal facility. 
By an apparatus of this kind, and operating with a gal- 
vanometer thermoscope, Dr. Tyndall has in all cases ob- 
tained abundant proofs of calorific absorption. Gases, he 
finds, vary considerably in their absorptive power— proba- 
bly as much as liquids and solids. Some of them allow the 
transmission of heat with comparative facility, while other 
gases bear the same relation to the latter that alum does to 
other diathermanous bodies. Different gases are thus 
shown to intercept radiant heat in different degrees; and 
other experiments prove that the same gas exercises a 
different action upon different qualities of radiant heat. | 

In the Archives der Pharmacie, MM. Ludwig and Kro- 
mayer publish their experience of a process for the extrac- 
tion of arsenic from cadaveric remains, and which has also 
been applied with success under analogous circumstances by 
Liebig. The cadaveric material being suitably comminuted 
is placed in a retort of great capacity, and mingled with its 
own volume of strong hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1°120). 
The mixture is next distilled to dryness, care being taken to 
maintain the distillate well cooled. About half the fluid 


| distilled is to be turned back into the retort and redistilled, 


Regarding the calamity functionally, | 


| originally present in the cadaveric remains. 


eeu ee 


in order that the action of hydrochloric acid upon the 
arsenic may be complete, the object being to change the 


whole of any arsenious acid present, into chloride of the 
An engi- | 


same metal. The product of the second distillation will 
contain nearly, if not quite, the whole of the arsenious acid 
Occasionally 
there also results a little sulphide of arsenic, the origin of 
which, under present circumstances, was first explained, if 
we rightly remem ber, by Mr. Herapath, who proved that 
arsenious acid might, under some circumstances, be changed 


— ee 
—— 
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into sulphide of arsenic by the action of hydrosulphuric 
acid, generated from animal tissues undergoing decompo- 
sition. The solid residue in the retort has now to be treated 
for any small quantity of arsenic which may chance to be 
present in it. This is done by acting upon it with a mixture 
of hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potash. Though advo- 
cating, under certain circumstances, the process here de- 


scribed, M. Ludwig does not conceal many inconveniences 


which may attend on the employment of it. If tin be mixed 
with arsenic, a volatile bichloride of the first metal will also 


come over; which, as is well known, developes with hydro- | 


sulphuric acid, a precipitate of the identical tint yielded by 


the contact of hydrosulphuric acid with arsenious acid. | 
Moreover, arsenic frequently exists in the residue associated | 


with fatty bodies, and essential oils. The arsenic can, in- 


deed, be separated by hydrosulphuric acid, but the sulphur | 
developed laying hold of traces of essential oil can only be | 
freed from the latter by treatment with alcohol. Altogether | 


the compound process in question does not seem to be in 
any respect superior, whereas in several respects it is con- 


ring the organic matters by strong sulphuric acid, com- 
pleting the operation by washing the charred result with 
solution of ammonia, in order to lay hold of any sulphuret 


of arsenic which may have been generated ; a modification, | 


we believe, devised in the first place by M. Blondlet.* 
The ready isolation of phosphoric acid in the course of in- 


organic analysis is still a difficult matter, notwithstanding the | 
numerous devices which different analysts have had recourse | 


to at various times. M. Persoz recommends a new method, 
which depends on the following principle. (1.) Transforma- 
tion of all the phosphates present into phosphates of iron 
and ammonia. (2.) On the decomposition of the latter by 
treatment with boiling concentrated sulphuric acid, by which 
means phosphoric acid is liberated, with the simultaneous 
production of insoluble anhydrous sulphates. The exact 
process to be followed is described by M. Persoz, but would 
occupy more space than we can afford: we must therefore 
refer all who are interested in becoming acquainted with the 
particulars to the Comptes rendus of July 11. 

Every vegetable or animal film now-a-days is rapidly 
appropriated by the photographic operator. That a film of 
cellulose or lignine should escape, when a process for dis- 


solving it had been discovered, was not likely; wherefore | 


the cupro-ammoniacal solvent of Schweitzer of Zurich, 
some time since described in our monthly summary, has 
been brought into photographic requisition. On a recent 
occasion, Mr. T. R. Wheeler read a short paper before the 
members of the Blackheath Photographic Society, on what 
he called Monkhoven's Cellulose Process — Monkhoven 
being the name of a gentleman residing at Ghent, who first 
turned Schweitzer's discovery to account for photographic 
purposes; also the discovery of Pelouze, that cotton dis- 
solves in concentrated hydrochloric acid. Monkhoven’s 
method of forming cupro-ammonium consists in throwing 
down hydrated oxide of copper from commercial sulphate 
by liquor potasaz, and dissolving it when thus obtained by 
ammonia, Peligot’s plan was, however, preferred by Mr. 
Wheeler. It consists in placing copper turnings in a funnel 
mingled with some powdered glass, and causing liquor 
ammoniw to filter slowly through it. By this process the 
copper is first oxidized, and subsequently union with ammonia 
takes place. When a saturated solution of cupro-ammo- 
nium has in one of these ways been produced, carded cotton 
is introduced in the proportion of two parts to every twenty 
of the liquid. Solution rapidly takes place, and the photo- 
graphic film-maker is constituted. It now remains to 
charge the film with iodide of potassium, which is done in 
the proportion of two grains and a-half to every ounce of 





* See Journ. de Pharm. t. xxxii. p 117 


| Lonsdale. 


| a drifted mass of chalk lying upon the Kimmeridge clay, 
fessedly inferior, to the process ordinarily followed of char- | 


| the solution. When employed photographically it is mani- 
| pulated like collodion, and, similarly to collodion, it is 
_ allowed to set partially, as indicated by the formation of an 
_ Opalescent rim or margin. It is then immersed in a bath 
_ consisting of water 100 parts, nitrate of silver 10 parts, 
glacial acetic acid 5 parts. The surface film having 
_ whitened under the operation, is exposed in the usual way, 
but requires a somewhat longer exposure than collodion. 
For developing the picture, Mr. Wheeler used pyrogallic 
acid, 14 grain; water, one ounce; acetic acid, 10 minims. 

In the notes and queries of our contemporary, the Geo- 
logist, we find the following interesting reply by Mr. C. B. 
Rose, to the question, “ Have geologists ever found any 
fossil pearls among the oyster and other beds of fossil 
shells?”’—‘‘ I have been employing and amusing myself by 
examining microscopically specimens of chalk from various 
localities. I found the method of disintegrating the chalk 
by scrubbing it with a nail-brush in water, adopted by Mr. 
The first specimen I examined was taken from 


in a pit at Ely; on placing minute portions of it, moist- 


/ ened with water, in the field of my microscope, I ob- 
| served, among the particles usually met with, a number of 


| spheres of various magnitudes, such as I had never heard of 
before; the majority of them are perfect circles, having 
| the appearance of slightly depressed spheres: their surface 
| exhibits a slight degree of polish, and some are certainly 
subpellucid. Such is the appearance of these bodies when 
viewed under a thin stratum of water, with transmitted light; 
but if examined when dry with reflected light, aided by the 
bull’s-eye, they are opaque, with a subcrystalline, marbly 
surface. I have been induced to term them ‘geological 
pearls.’ They are soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. In 
the chalk from Cherry Hinton, near Cambridge, I found 
plenty of pearls, and an abundance of rotaliw and textu- 
larie. The chalk of Swaftham (medial chalk) furnished 
great plenty of pearls; that also from Hitcham, in its 
vicinity, contains these pearls, but not in such abundance 
as the chalk of Swaffham: in it I observed one of a pyri- 
form shape, or rather oviform, with a stem to it.” 

There has hitherto been no greater terra incognita than 
the high table-lands of Central Asia. Up to the last few 
years, when the brothers Schlagintweit commenced their 
adventurous wanderings, the authority of Marco Polo, not- 
withstanding its antiquity, was almost the only one we could 
appeal to. The sufferings which the brothers Schlagintweit 
encountered, and the melancholy death of one of them, have 
already been announced. Itis pleasing to be enabled to state 
that those sufferings were not in vain. A series of geo- 
graphical and meteorological observations has been com- 
pleted and recorded; and the characteristics of this in- 
hospitable and almost inaccessible part of the globe have 
been depicted in well-nigh seven hundred water-colour 
drawings, of which photographs to an uniform scale are to 
be executed for publication. 

On Saturday, July 23d, some experiments were tried at 
Fort Moncton, near Portsmouth, for the purpose of testing 
a new variety of embrasure, the immediate space around 
the mouth of which is formed of pigs of iron strongly 
bolted together; the outer space being composed of iron 
plates, with an external facing of brickwork several feet 
high. Practice was carried on at a range of 400 yards, 
an 8-inch gun being used loaded with solid shot, and a 
charge of l6lbs. of gunpowder. So far as relates to the iron 
defence the protection was efficient, but the shots demo- 
lished the masonry, and on the next occasion it is pro- 
posed to substitute earthwork. Striking against the iron 
defences, 68]b. solid shot crumbled to small fragments, the 
iron pigs being indented to the depth of about three-fourths 
of an inch. 
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